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and  1889  he  has  been  busy  in  this  way  ;  and  now  he 
fills  Mr.  Maclean's  gallery  in  the  Haymarket  with 
a  hundred  and  one  water  colour  representations 
of  the  more  picturesque  spots  in  which  he  has 
found  himself.  He  is  not  without  qualifications  for 
the  task  of  illustrating  a  modern  version  of  "  The 
Grand  Tour."  He  has  a  command  of  glowing 
colour,  and  a  feeling  for  formal  composition.  He 
handles  his  materials  with  facility,  and  is  not  in- 
capable as  a  draughtsman.  That  his  technical 
manner  should  be  lacking  somewhat  in  variety, 
and  that  his  method  of  expression  should  be  a  little 
conventional,  are  points  about  which  the  public  wi41 
not  feel  much  concern  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
popularity  of  this  exhibition  that  he  has  chosen  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  subjects  that  are  not 
only  beautiful  in  themselves  but  also  familiar  to  most 
travellers. 


BRiGHTaN. — Art  appears  to  be,  in  Brighton,  much 
less  popular  than  pleasure.  While  during  the  year 
many  thousands  of  pounds  are  expended  at  the 
Pavilion  and  elsewhere  upon  balls,  decorations, 
suppers,  and  dresses,  the  School  of  Art,  which  has 
its  habitation  in  the  above  named  town,  can  only 
boast  a  beggarly  total  of  £46  as  the  contribution  of 
subscribers.  That  there  should  be  such  a  lament- 
able want  of  interest  in  this  most  valuable  branch 
of  popular  education  would  scarcely  be  credited, 
had  it  not  been  publicly  announced  from  the  plat- 
form, when  last  week  the  annual  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  local  students.  As  one  outcome  of 
this  niggardliness— or  let  us  say  thoughtlessness — it 
appears  that  the  masters  and  scientific  teachers 
engaged  at  this  temple  of  learning  have  to  whistle 
for  their  salaries,  until  such  time  as  the  Government 
grant  shall  have  trickled  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  circumlocution  office  and  found  its  way 
to  Brighton. 

Newcastle. — The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  at  Newcastle  was  opened  the  other  day 
under  the  management  of  the  Bewick  Club.  The 
opening  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Newcastle  (Mr.  Thomas  Bell)  and  the 
Sheriff  (Mr.  Edward  Culley),  Mr.  Adam  Cause  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  other  members  of  the  club, 
was  followed  by  a  brilliant  conversazione,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  high-class 
music  of  Mr.  Beer's  Violin  Class  of  Ladies,  who 
occupied  the  platform  after  the  speeches.  The 
exhibition  is  allowed  to  be  an  advance  on  previous 
efforts.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  works  by 
Watts,  R.A.,  Orchardson,  R.A.,  of  "Too  Late,"  by 
Herbert  Schmalz,  "Evicted, "by  Blandford  Fletcher, 
a  lent  Meissonier,  and  the  leading  artists  of  the 
country  are  fairly  well  represented.  The  local 
artists'  work  shows  a  marked  advance  on  what  they 
have  done  before,  in  a  manner  to  fully  justify  the 
raison  d'etre  of  an  art  institution  like  the  Bewick 
Club.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  brilliant 
gathering  on  the  opening  night  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  exhibition. 


Dundee. — Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  adaptation  of 
"  Roger  la  Honte,"  which  is  now  meeting  with  such 
success  at  the  Haymarket,  has  been  produced  in 
the  provinces  by  Mr.  Horace  Lingard,and  has,  been 
doing  immense  business  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Dundee.  The  company  as  a  whole  is  good,  though 
the  lady  who  plays  Henriette  has  evidently  not  had 
the  experience  necessary  for  such  a  part.  Mr. 
Frank  Fenton  who  essays  the  dual  role  of  Laroque 
and  his  "  shadow  "  is  very  fair,  and  the  Raymond 
de  Noirville  of  Mrs.  Francis  Hawley  is  a  thoroughly 
finished  and  interesting  performance.  Julie  de 
Noirville  is  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Violet 
Thornycroft,  a  very  clever  young  lady  who  should 
make  her  mark  on  the  London  stage,  and  who, 
strangely  enough,  is  strikingly  like  Miss  Julie 
Neilson  in  appearance.  The  child  Suzanne  is  very 
successfully  pourtrayed  by  little  Mabel  Hoare. 
Miss  Florence  Leeson  and  Mr,  Willie  Drew  as 
Victoire  and  Triscott  are  excellent,  but  we  cannot 
say  much  for  the  Piccolot  of  Mr.  Lionel  Wallace. 
A  word  must  also  be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Orlando 
Barnett,  who  gives  a  very  clever  little  character 
sketch  of  the  old  accountant  in  the  third  act ;  and 
of  Mr.  A  H.  Lonsdell  who  makes  the  most  of  the 
few  lines, allotted  to  the  Inspector  of  Police. 

Manchester. — The  exhibition  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Shrubsole  was  opened  at  the  Queen's 
Head  Cafe  Bangor,  at  three  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
January  15th,  by  Mrs,  Henry  (Piatt,  of  Gorddinog. 
In  the  absence  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  W,  E.  Sackville 
West,  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  by  Principal  H.  R.  Reichel,  M.A. 
After  reading  a  letter  from  Colonel  Seckville  West 
explaining  his  absence  owing  to  an  important  en- 
gagement, a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Harry  Quilter, 
who  had  sent  a  donation  of  £5  towards  the  fund. 
The  hanging  of  the  pictures  had  been  carried  out 
under  the  sole  directions  of  Mr.  Grierson,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  room  was  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  the  numerous  company  present.  The  larger 
works,  upon  which  the  artist  has  spent  his  full 
strength,  were  examined  with  an  admiration  that 
deepened  the  regret  felt  by  all  that  such  a  promis- 
ing career  had  been  cut  so  short,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  smaller  pictures  and  even  sketches  were  all 
characterised  by  the  power  and  feeling  which  mark 
the  true  artist.  Mr.  Shrubsole's  latest  gallery 
pickire.  "The  Strength  of  the  Hills,"  was 
purchased  by  Colonel  Henry  Piatt,  of  Gorddinog, 
for  ^'80.  "Llyn  Idwal  and  Gam  "  was  bought  by 
Mrs.  Gartside,  Glyn  Garth,  for  ;^3i  los.,  and  the 
fine  drawing  of  "  Ogwen  "  by  Mr.  Nixon  for  £2^'  A 
number  of  other  works  were  also  sold,  including 
"A  South  Country  Village,"  by  P.  Ghent,  and 
"  Evening  at  Roewen,"  by  Downward  Birch,  bring- 
ing up  the  total  of  the  day's  sales  to  £1^^  4s.  iid. 


Anxious  Artist  {at  an  exhibition). — Can't  you 
hear  what  that  couple  are  saying  standing  there 
before  my  picture  ? 

His  Friend.— Oh  yes,  I  heard  the  man  say,  "Ah, 
sweet  angel !  At  last,  at  last,  you  grant  me  a 
rendezvous ! " 
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Invaluable  as  a  Water-Colour  Medium  :  Gives  Great  Brilliancy, 


38,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
LONDON,  E.G. 

Principal:  Mr.  D.  TOLMIE,  F.S.Sc.  (Lend). 

Author  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  and  Messrs. 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons'  Text-books  on 
"Double  Entry  Book-keeping." 


rpmS  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affording    thorough  instruction  in  those 
accomplishments  which  are  now  essential  to  success 
in  a  business  career. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Shorthand,  Pitman's  System. 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry. 
Type-Writing,  on  the  Remington  and 

Machines. 
Handwriting,  Commercial  and  Legal. 
Arithmetic,  by  swift  business  methods. 
Languages,  French    and  German,  by 
other  native  Professors. 
Fees  moderate  and  inclusive.    U  nliinited  facilities 
for  learning  and  practice.      Separate  rooms  for 
Ladies.    Situations  found  free  of  charge. 


PHOTO  STUDIES,  Wyles  s  (See  Front  of  Cover), 
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"NOTICE. 
Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Office,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE. 

I  MARCH,  i8go. 
FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


T the    present    time    there  is 
[    a   remarkable   increase   in  the 
Hking  of  the  British  public  for 

•  the  works  of  the  greater  French 

*  landscape  painters.  There  is 
^    among   picture   buyers  in  this 

country   an   unprecedented  de- 


mand for  typical  productions  by  men 
characteristic  of  that  school,  which  we 
know  as  the  **  Barbizon  School."  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Courbet,  Rousseau,  and  others  of 
like  convictions,  gathering  together  to  labour 
according  to  their  own  beliefs,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  their  con- 
temporaries, laid  the  foundations  of  an  art 
creed  which  is  revolutionising  French  land- 
scape painting,  and  which  is  strongly 
influencing  the  British  and  American  point 
of  view.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this 
knot  of  artists  were  their  intense  devotion 
to  their  art  and  their  faithful  adherence  to 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  true  aesthetic 
principles,  a  line  of  policy  which  meant  to 
many  of  them  a  serious  loss  of  popular 
support  and  lamentably  straightened 
resources.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  were 
content  to  struggle  on  against  opposition 
and  troubles  of  all  kinds,  confident  that 
their  claims  to  be  accounted  leaders  of  a 
great  movement  would  be  recognised  before 
long.  The  recognition  has  come  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  their 
true  position  is  admitted  by  all  classes  of  art 


lovers.  The  popular  approval  has,  perhaps, 
been  secured  too  late  to  be  of  any  direct 
advantage  to  the  workers  themselves,  but 
their  memories  are  glorified  and  their 
pictures  are  worshipped.  Even  the  chief 
proof  of  the  public  conversion  is  not 
wanting,  and  the  paintings  of  the  "  Barbizon 
School  which  were,  during  the  lives  of 
their  producers,  scarcely  saleable  at  all  are 
now  being  bought  and  sold  at  phenomenal 
prices.  The  buyers  are  prepared  to  back 
their  newly  formed  opinion  of  these  works 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  This  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  Even  tardy  appreciation 
is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  even  a  late 
repentance  is  preferable  to  an  obstinate 
retention  of  obsolete  fallacies. 

Moreover,  there  is  hope  for  present  and 
future  workers  in  this  change  in  the 
popular  attitude.  If  people  who  think 
about  pictures  are  beginning  to  think  ever  so 
little  in  the  right  way,  there  is  at  all  events 
a  chance  that  men  who  try  to  do  what  they 
believe  to  be  aesthetically  right  should  find 
themselves  treated  with  something  better 
than  the  cruel  indifference  which  was  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors.  There  are  and 
have  been  among  our  own  painters  many 
whose  sincerity  and  technical  skill  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
members  of  the  Barbizon  School.  There 
are  in  this  country  works  produced  amid 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  perhaps 
without  parallel,  which  are,  notwithstanding, 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  monumental 
achievements.  These  are  quite  as  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  professing  art  lovers  as 
are  the  productions  of  any  notable  group  of 
French  painters.  Art  is  cosmopolitan,  and 
good  art  is  good  all  the  world  over.  If  a 
work  of  art  is  admirable  in  itself  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  to  inquire  to  what 
school  it  belongs.  Its  claim  upon  our  notice 
is  on  the  ground  of  its  excellence,  and  its 
affiliation  to  a  particular  school  is  a  detail 
about  which  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
concern  ourselves.  If  the  principle  of 
admiring  pictorial  work  because  it  is  of  a 
particular  type  and  conforms  to  a  particular 
pattern  were  once  again  introduced  we 
should  revert  directly  to  the  worst  kind  of 
fashion  worship.  The  "  Barbizon  School  " 
has  made  its  reputation  by  the  sincere 
devotion  of  its  members  to  Nature  worship 
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and  by  their  disregard  of  school  traditions 
and  convention ;  and  the  mark  which  these 
members  have  already  made  upon  the 
history  of  art  is  strong  and  lasting,  solely 
because  they  were  thus  unbiassed.  Their 
artistic  success  is  the  result  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  have  turned  to  account 
their  capacities  and  powers  of  observation. 
The  popular  approval  bestowed  upon  them 
IS  presumably  an  equally  sincere  recognition 
of  their  zeal  as  individual  labourers  in  agood 
cause  :  and,  therefore,  the  same  recognition 
should  rightfully  belong  to  all  those  artists 
outside  the  Barbizon  group  whose  sincerity 
and  capacity  are  beyond  question.  It  is 
from  a  belief  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  obvious  justice  of  this 
argument,  and  are  beginning  to  perceive 
what  devotion  to  aesthetic  principles  really 
means,  that  we  are  emboldened  to  hope  for 
the  growth  of  a  better  and  healthier  feeling 
between  artists  and  the  public  to  whom  they 
appeal. 

And  on  this  we  must  appeal  to  the  artists 
— to  artists,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  of  all  types.  Turning  to  them  we 
must  ask  for  sincerity,  for  devotion  to  their 
art  for  that  art's  sake.  There  is  on  them  all 
the  same  responsibility,  they  are  all  under 
obligation  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Every 
artist  vv'ho  sets  himself  to  paint  for  the 
market,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  turning 
out  of  "exhibition  pictures,"  who  adopts  a 
bastard  and  unworthy  perversion  of  art 
because  he  finds  he  can  thereby  tickle  the 
lower  nature  of  his  clients,  is  betraying  the 
very  mistress  to  whom  he  has  sworn  fidelity. 
Not  only  is  he  not  helping  those  very  art 
developments  in  which  it  is  his  life-long 
privilege  to  assist,  but  he  is  ever  retarding 
by  his  bad  influence  upon  the  unlearned  the 
ordinary  growth  and  extension  of  aesthetic 
feeling.  He  is  giving  to  people  who  are  far 
from  disinclined  to  follow  the  right  track  a 
lead  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  is  encourag- 
ing them  in  the  most  undesirable  habits  of 
thought.  Few  thinkers  on  aesthetic  subjects 
seem  to  perceive  how  largely  that  very 
indifference  of  the  masses  to  art  influence 
which  it  is  their  custom  to  deplore  is  to  be 
abscribed  to  the  worse  than  inefficient 
guidance  which  the  artists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion gave  to  their  contemporaries.  The 
difficulty  before  us  in  the  present  day  is  not 


to  till  an  absolutely  virgin  soil,  but  to 
produce  respectable  crops  from  land  that  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  careless  and 
wasteful  cultivation  of  the  previous  tenants. 
There  are  weeds  to  eradicate,  and  much  of 
the  permanent  work  already  done  is  so  ineffi- 
cient that  it  must  be  destroyed  and  done  over 
again,  before  the  present  -  day  labour  can 
begin  to  show  the  right  kind  of  result.  It 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  band  of  staunch 
workers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
have  secured  attention  and  respect  for  them- 
selves, and  have  already  reaped  a  fair 
harvest ;  but  it  is  only  a  sign.  There  is  a 
very  great  deal  still  for  us  all  to  do  before  we 
can  feel  that  the  future  is  safe.  There  is 
every  hope,  but  hope  has  got  to  be  turned 
into  a  certainty. 

Here  the  future  is  in  the  artists'  hands, 
and  in  theirs  alone.  If  they  are  content  to 
be  taught  wisdom  and  conscientiousness  by 
the  example  of  such  men  as  formed  the 
Barbizon  School,  and  as  have  from  time 
to  time  formed  other  groups  equally  gifted 
and  equally  conscientious  all  over  the  world, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  times  to 
come  will  be  glorious  for  art.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  loss  of  individuality  or  of  artistic 
dignity  in  learning  from  the  example  of 
our  greater  predecessors — the  Barbizon 
artists  themselves  were  not  uninfluenced  by 
such  men  as  David  Cox,  Constable,  and 
Crome — and  there  is  no  loss  of  indepen- 
dence in  respecting  a  tradition  based  upon 
the  best  kind  of  self  respect,  x^ll  that  is 
necessary  is  that  men  should  cease  to  look 
upon  the  artist's  profession  as  an  amuse- 
ment or  a  trade  rather  than  as  the  worship 
of  an  art.  Whoever  becomes  an  artist 
merely  to  make  money,  to  advance  himself 
in  the  social  scale,  to  fill  up  his  spare  time 
with  a  light  and  elegant  amusement,  is 
unworthy  of  the  name,  and  is  unfit  for  the 
responsibilities  he  has  undertaken.  Who- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  enters  upon  his 
labours  in  a  spirit  almost  devotional,  with 
an  earnest  intention  to  do  sincerely  what  he 
conceives  to  be  best  adapted  to  spread  the 
worship  of  Nature  in  her  most  beautiful 
form  and  respect  for  her  most  perfect  works 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  may  be 
depended  upon  to  make  his  influence  whole- 
somely felt.  Such  an  one  will  be  prepared 
to  struggle   against  indifference  and  even 
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Art  Society,  84,  177,  370 ;  Continental  Gallery,  84,  242 ; 
A^new's  Gallery,  84;  Goupil  Gallery,  84,  147,  179; 
Macl.  an\-<  Ga'lery,  104,  179;  Royal  Institute,  104,  210, 
370;  R.  S.  Painter-Etchers,  106;  Burlington  Fine  Art 
Ciubs,  146;  Shepherd's  Ga  lery,  146;  Royal  Society  of 
Briti  h  Artists,  14  7,  242,  370;  Whitechapel  Fine  Art 
Exhibition,  147;  New  Eng-ligh  Art  Club,  148  ;  Soutbsea 
Exhibition,  148;  Rockkock's  Gallery,  151;  Leon  Le 
Fcvi-e's  Gallery,  179;  Crystal  Palace  Pict'Jre  Show,  180; 
Oxford  Loan  Collection,  180;  Borgen  Gallery,  180; 
Atelier  Ludovici,  180;  Burlington  Gallery,  210;  Gains- 
borough Gallery,  210;  Marlborough  Gallery,  210; 
Spanish  Exhibition,  214;  Paris  Exhibition,  244;  The 
National  Competition,  263;  Reynold's  Gallt^ry,  265; 
Ryde  Fine  Art  Society,  265;  Simla  Exhibition,  297; 
Toynbee  Hall,  297;  Hanover  Gallery,  336 ;  Nottingham 
Exhibition,  336  ;  Pastels  at  Marlborough,  336. 

Etching  and  Engraving. 

New  Engravings,  56;  New  Etchings,  63,  299,  34t;  New 
Goupil  Gravures,  63  ;  New  Mezzotints,  63,  344;  Mortimer 
Menpes,  107;  W.  Holmes  May,  107,  151;  English  Etch- 
ings, 107,  151,  344.;  Boussod  Valadon  and  Co.,  107;  A. 
W.  Remii.gton,  107  ;  Fred  Morgan,  107  ;  L.  B.  Phillips, 
107,  118;  M.  Waltner,  107;  Mr.  Dobie,  151,  299;  Mr. 
Bartlett,  161  ;  Mr.  Leon  Lefere,  151, 168  ;  Percy  Thomas, 
151;  C.  F.Albon,  168;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  168;  Sales,  267; 
Photogravures,  344 ;  Messrs.  Buck  and  Reid,  378;  Mr. 
Edward  Slocombe,  378. 

Art  Gossip. 

Private  Views,  19  ;  Coffee  and  Art,  19  ;  Sir  Fredf-ric 
Leighion,  19;  New  Gallery,  19;  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  19; 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  19 ;  Gustave  Moreaa,  20 ;  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  20;  Art  in  the  East  End,  20;  The 
Musical  Year,  20;  W.  S.  Gilbert,  20 ;  Clement  Scott, 
20;  Frank  Hill,  51;  A  Taste  for  Horrors,  51; 
Fourpenny  Pictures,  51;  Harry  Furniss,  51;  G.  A. 
Sala,  51;  Modern  Painters,  52,207;  New  Plates  and 
Old,  52:  Endowed  Art,  52;  Beauties  of  the  Circus,  5i; 
Electricity  and  Art,  53 ;  Ottc  Hegner,  81  ;  Wagner 
Society,  81  ;  John  Ruskin,  81;  The  British  Museum,  81 ; 
Austr  alian  Art,  81  ;  Byzantine  Art,  81 ;  Lord  Dysart,  81  ; 
Art  and  Trade,  111;  Art  and  Advertisement,  111;  W. 
Holman  Hunt,  111;  Dowdeswell's,  111;  Comic  Opera, 
111;  Actresses,  112;  E.  A.  Freeman,  112;  Roval 
Academy,  Judging,  143;  "Macbeth,"  143;  Ibsen,  143; 
Shot  up  Leger,  143 ;  The  Preraphaelites,  143  ;  New 
English  A'-t  Club,  144;  French  Dancers,  144;  Portraits, 
145 ;  Pot  Boiler--,  145 ;  The  Academy  Banquet,  174 ;  A 
New  Religious  Picture,  174 ;  Academic  Courtesy,  174 ; 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  174,  The  Exhibition  of  Humour- 
ists, 175;  Gesso  Painting,  175;  "Tricky  and  Clever," 
175;  Ye  Sette  of  Odde  Volumes,  207;  Mr.  Collingwood 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  207;  The  Grosvenor  Gallery.  240,  335; 
The  New  Gallery,  240;  New  Stamps,  271  ;  A  Caricaturist, 
271  ;  South  Kensington,  271;  Sketching  ao  the  Theatre, 
271;  The  Spanish  Exhibition,  272;  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy, 
272;  Spanish  P^.inters  of  todav,  272;  The  Society  of  Art 
Masters,  272  ;  Moore  and  Moralitv,  303 ;  Gid's  Drawings 
303;  "Hand  Painted,"  303;  Cruelty  to  Landscape,  303  ! 
Creation  and  Recreation,  304;  Artistic  "Apes,"  304;' 
The  Latest  Fashion  in  Gods,  304  ;  Medals  and  Meddlers, 
305;  Mr.  Spielmann,  305;  Fossil  Music,  305;  An  Art 
Weekly,  335;  Mr.  Francis  Bate,  335;  The  National 
Competition,  335;  William  Allingham,  367;  Mr.  Barraud's 
Studies  at  Oxford,  367;  The  AthenaBum,  367  ;  The  Dial, 
367;  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon,  367. 

Sonnets,  &c. 

You  bid  me  wait.  Roundel  3 ;  Of  doubt  Roundel,  21 ; 
She  Loves  not  yet  (Owen  Stanley  Scott)  35  ;  The  Ancient 


ways :  Rondeau,  53  Eros,  Translation,  67 ;  To  certain 
Dilettanti  (Gleeson  White)  82  Dux  Amor,  (J.J.W.)  95; 
Spring,  113;  From  Af^r  (J.J.W.)  127;  On  a  Picture  by 
H.  S.  Tuke  (C.  K.  J.)  143;  With  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
(Owen  Stanley  Scott)  159;  To  John  Ruskin,  (E.  R. 
Christie)  176:  A  Fable  fcr  Critics,  Ballade,  (Gleeson 
White)  191  ;  In  July,  208  ;  Artifex  ad  Artem,  241  ;  A 
Hampshire  Haven,  ^aZZade  (C.K.J.)  255;  Sehnsucht  (E. 
B.S.)  273;  71x3  Loving  Reart,  Rondeau,  (P.C.)  287;  The 
Salisbury  Chantrey,  Christchurch,  (J.G.W.)  306;  The 
Aphrodite  of  Botticelli,  (W.  S.  Baddeley)  319 ;  Maternity, 
(J.G.W.)  336  ;  The  Gift  Canzone  (P.C.)  351;  Last  Night 
Triolet,  (G.G.)  337 ; 

Architecture. 

Ancient  Stone  Crosses,  47;  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor  Castle,  47 ;  Westminster  Abbey,  76;  On  the  Position 
of  an  Architect,  113,  231;  The  Garrick  Theatre,  148; 
The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  211;  Hints  on  Applied 
Ornament,  274 ;  The  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  306 ;  Hamp- 
ton  Courr.,  306;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  339;  The  Hay- 
market,  372;  Holywell  Street,  372;  Gothic  Architecture, 
372. 

Decoration, 

Church  Doors,  47 ;  Canterbury  Cathedral,  76  ;  -St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  76;  A  New  Text  Book  on  Decoration, 
114;  A  Naw  Seiies  of  Designs,  167;  Exhibition  of 
American  Decorative  Art,  231;  Decorative  Painting  on 
Metal,  274;  Originality  in  Design,  274;  A  New  Develop- 
ment of  Old  Designs,  84;  Emerson's  Rooms  in  Regent 
Street,  274;  Wall  Papers,  307;  Jamaica  Ferns,  307 ;  The 
"Arts and  Crafts,"  321,  356;  Mural  Paintiogs,  363. 

Keramics. 

Worcester,  169;  Chelsea,  169,  266;  Scores,  169; 
Naukin,  169;  Mawlica,  169;  Delia  Robbia  Ware,  169; 
Painting  on  China,  266. 

iVEusic. 

Current  Notes  (B.  Luard  Selby),  27,  117,  340;  Review 
of  1888,  27  ;  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  13,  37;  Dr.  Villi-rs  Sand- 
ford,  55,  87;  "Parsifal,"  55  ;  Bayreuth,  55,276;  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  87;  Tenor  Voices,  373  ;  Henschel  Concerts, 
87,372;  Leeds  Festival,  87,  340;  Gloucester  Festival, 
87;  "Die  Meister-singer,"  87,  243;  Dr.  T.  Hueffer,  87  ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  87  ;  Mr.  B.  Fuller  Maltland,  87  ;  Con- 
certs in  March,  117  ;  A  New  Organ,  149  ;  Augustus  Harris, 
149 ;  Carl  Rosa,  149,  372  ;  Herr  Meyer,  149  ;  Mr.  Mann's 
BeneBt,  149;  Current  Notps  (Gleeson  White),  181,  340; 
The  Philharmonic  Concerts,  212 ;  Mr.  William  Carter's 
Matinee,  212;  Ferdinand  Praeger,  212;  Sarasate,  212; 
Signer  Albeniz,  213  ;  Signer  Negroni,  213  ;  Signer  Denza, 
213  ;  Miss  de  Lisle  Allen's  Concert,  213  ;  Richter  Concerts, 
243  Verdi's  "  Otello,"  243;  The  Salon,  243,  373;  The 
Promenade  Concerts,  276 ;  Musical  Phraseology,  276 ; 
Maccunn's  New  Songs,  309  ;  The  Apothesis  of  the  French 
Republic,  309;  The  three  Choirs  Festival,  309:  Current 
Notes  (E.  F.  M.),  340;  Carl  Rosa  Open  Company,  372; 
The  Musical  Guild,  372 ;  Mi^-s  Rosa  Kenney,  373 ;  Sir 
Charles  Halle,  374;  The  Voyage  of  Maeldune,  373; 
Adelina  Patti,  374;  Madano  Perugini  Campbell,  374; 
Meyerbeer,  374;  Miss  Mary  Hutton,  374. 

Drama. 

"Captain  Swift  "  at  the  Haymarket,  26 ;  "  Brantingham 
Hall"  at  the  St.  James,  27;  "  Diana"  at  the  Empire,  27  ; 
Retrospect  of  1888,  53 ;  "  Paul  Jones  "  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  27,  63  ;  "  The  Love  Story  "  at  the  Vaudeville,  86  ; 
"A  Fool's  Paradise"  at  the  Gaiety,  86;  "Good  Old 
Ti:ues"  at  the  Princess's  86,  116;  "Tares"  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  86 ;  "The  Weaker  Sex"  at  the  C  "urt 
115;  "Richard  III"  at  the  Globe,  115;  "  Now-a-daya '* 
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GEORGE    ALLEN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

STANDARD   MORKS   BY  |OHN  pSKIN. 


ARROWS  of  the  CHACE.  Being  a  Collection  of  the  Scattered 
Letters  ol  John  Ruskin.  (With  added  Preface  by  the  Author.)  Published 
chiefly  in  tie  daily  newspapers  during  the  years  1840-80  and  Edited  by  an 
OXFORD  PUPIL.  In  2  vols.,  including  Letters  on  Art,  Art  Criticism 
Art  Education,  Art  Fallacies,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Turner,  Pictures  and 
Artists,  Architecture,  Science,  War,  .Politics,  Economy,  Radways, 
Servants,  Houses.  Inundations,  Education,  Women  Work  and  Dress), 
Criticism,  &c.  With  Epilogue,  Appendix  (containing  ftirther  letters;,  and 
Index;  aiso  a  Steel  Engraving,  Woodcuts,  Two  Diagrams,  and  a  Fac- 
simile of  part  of  one  ol  the  letters.  In  paper  boards,  8vo.,  £1  los.  the  two 
vols.   (Not  sold  separately.) 

ON  the  OLD  ROAD.  A  Collection  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Miscel- 
laneous Pamphlets,  Articles,  and  Essays  (1834-84).  In  3,  vols,  including 
My  First  Editor,  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art.  Eastlake's  History  of  Oil 
Painting.  Samuel  Prout,  Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein,  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Ooening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Study  of  Architecture,  The  Cestus  of 
Aelaia,  Minor  Writings  upon  Art,  Notes  on  Science  (including  early  Papers 
frSm  Loudon's  Magazine,  &c.).  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  Fairy  Stories,  Usury, 
Home  and  its  Economies,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Notes  on  Sheepfolds,  An 
Oxford  Lecture,  &c.  In  paper  boards,  8vo.,  £1  los.  the  three  vols.  (Not 
sold  separately.) 

•OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US":  Sketches  of  the 
Historv  of  Christendom  for  Boys  and  Girls  who  have  been  held  at  its 
Fonts  Now  ready,  Part  I.  The  BIBLE  of  AMIENS.  With  4  Steel 
Engravings  and  Plan  of  the  Western  Portions  of  Amiens  Cathedral.  This 
volume,  complete,  in  cloth  or  paper  boards,  6s. 

The  ART  of  ENGLAND  :  the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1883.  1.  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt.  2.  E.  Burns  Jones  and 
G  F  Watts.  3.  Sir  F.  Leighton  and  Alma  Tadema.  4.  Mrs.  Allingham 
aiid  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  5.  John  Leech  and  J.Tenniel.  6.  George 
Rcbson  and  Copley  Fielding.  7.  Appendix,  Index,  &c.  Price  is.  per 
pau-t,  or  complete  in  cloth,  8s.  4to. 

HORTUS  INCLUSUS :  Messages  from  the  Wood  to  the 
Garden  (Mr.  Ruskin's  Letters  to  the  Sister  Ladies  of  Thwaite,  Coniston). 
With  a'  preface  by  Mr.  RUSKIN,  and  Introduction  by  the  EDITOR. 
Including  Letters  headed  :— "The  Sacristan's  Cell— Pompeian  Frescoes— 
The  Beginning  of  '  Frondes'— The  Lost  Church  in  the  Campagna— Foam 
of  Tiber— Wharfe  in  Flood— Wasps  and  Wasp  Stings— Bolton  Strid— 
Good  and  Evil  Fairies— S.  Ursula— S.  Mark's  Doves— S,  Mark's  Rest- 
Saints  and  Flowers— Professorship— Unwritten  Books— Inglesborough— 
Nomenclature  —  Botanical— Planting  Cranberries— Agates— Zoological— 
Sight-seeing— in  the  Bois  De  Boulogne— In  the  Marketplace  of  Chartres— 
The  Hymn  to  Beauty— Eastertide— The  Silver  Shrine— The  Darkening  of 
the  Skies— Cookery  and  Gardening,  &c."  Cloth,  4s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  5s  6d. 


Now  ready,  small  post  8vo.  cloth,  each  Ss.;  or  In  roan,  gilt 
edges,  each  7s.  Sd. 

SESAME  and  LILIES.  A  small  Edition,  containing 
only  the  Two  Lectures,  "King's  Treasuries"  and  "Queen's 
Gardens,"  and  a  new  preface. 


Six    Essays    on  the 


MUNERA  PULVERIS. 
Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  andTYNE.  Twenty- 
five  Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of 
Work. 

The  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE.  Four  Essays  on 
Work,  Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article 
on  the  Economy  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of 
Cloud  and  Storm. 

The  TWO  PATHS.  Lectures  on  Art  and  its 
Application  to  Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in 
1858-9.   With  New  Preface  and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  for  EVER  '  (and  its  PRICE  in  the 
MARKET).  The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political 
Economy  of  Art. 

The  EAGLE'S  NEST.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Natural  Science  to  Art. 

LECTURES  on  ART.  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870. 
Revised  by  the  Author  with  new  preface. 


CHRIST'S  FOLK  in  the  APENNINE  :  Reminis 
rences  of  the  Tuscan  Peasantry.  By  FRANCESCA  ALEX 
ANDER.  Edited  by  JOHN  RUSKIN.  In  Six  Parts,  is.  each 
or  complete  in  cloth,  7s.  i.  The  PEACE  of  POLISSENA.— 
2.  "PENSATEVI  vol  I  "—3.  The  MOTHER  of  the 
ORPHANS  -4.  The  NUN'S  SCHOOL  in  FLORENCE.~5. 
"  ADDIO  CARA I  "~6.   LIETI  ANDIAMO. 


Will  be  ready  shortly  .-Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of"  The  STONES  of  VENICE." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  illustrations,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  will  be  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 


As  the  labour  necessary  to  make  this  a  worthy  successor  to  the  similar  editions  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice"  and  the 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  is  considerable,  the  work  cannot  be  ready  for  publication  before  December  next. 

Some  extra  copies  will  be  X)rinted  of  Vol.  V.,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose  sets  arc 
incomplete,  there  having  been  no  second  edition  of  that  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.,  in  1867  and 
1868.    These  copies  will  contain  the  additional  plates  as  issued  with  the  entire  work. 

N.B, — This  volimie  will  not  be  reprinted  separately  after  these  extra  copies  are  disposed  of. 

Also  a  Companion  Yolnme,  contaming  A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

Cloth.  Price  14s.;  Hand-made  Paper  Copies,  21s. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid.        Lists  Post  Free. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 

Information  to  appear  here  should  he  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

January  2. — Pastel  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
closes. 

January  7. — R.A.  Winter  Exhibition  opens;  Lec- 
ture on  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  Herko- 
mer  School  Session  commences. 

January  8. —  Patti's  Concert  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

January  10. — Candidates  for  the  Melbourne  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music  to  send  in  applications 
(London  Agent,  Mr.  S.  Jennings,  16,  Duke 
Street,  Manchester  Square);  Lecture  on  Paint- 
ing at  the  R.A. 

January  12. — Planquette's  New  Opera  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales'. 

January  14. — Candidates  for  Art  Mastership  at 
Bradford  Technical  College  to  send  in  appUca- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  ;  Lecture 
on  Painting  at  the  R.A. 

January  21. — Receiving  day  for  Southport  Exhi- 
bition (London  Agent,  Graham  Berry,  Esq.,  8, 
Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster) ;  Award  of 
Medals  R.LB.A. 

January  26. — Ernst  Pauer  on  "  The  Great  Com- 
posers," Royal  Institution,  3  p.m. 

January  28. — Academy  Lectures  on  Architecture 
begin. 

February  18.  —Southport  Exhibition  opens. 
ROUNDEL. 


You  bid  me  wait : — would  I  could  kill 
The  tyrant  time  that  keeps  my  fate 

In  stern  embrace,  while  spite  my  will 
You  bid  me  wait. 

My  thoughts  run  back  on  dances  late, 

On  moonlit  walks,  on  hours  that  thrill 
The  pulses,  and  a  hope  create, 

That  dreamed  desires  you  will  fulfil 
And  take  my  love  for  your  love's  mate 

For  ever  and  at  once — but  still 
You  bid  me  wait. 

Arthur  Marvell. 


We  must  recognise  that  civilization  has  not  made 
a  uniform  progression  ;  yet  it  has  nevertheless 
advanced,  and  that  advance  may  be  attributed  to 
certain  causes.  The  order  of  its  movement  is  like 
that  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore.  Action  and  re- 
action is  the  law  that  governs  it.  The  wave  of 
Greek  civilization  was  mighty  in  its  height  and 
power,  and  its  recession  was  corresponduigly  great. 
When  it  failed,  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years 
there  was  naught  but  barren  beach.  Then  followed 
the  Renaissance,  rising  and  falling  liUe  its  prede- 
cessor ;  and  now  once  more  a  mighty  wave  is  form- 
ing upon  which  we  of  today  are  borne  alon;^. 


THE  TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  ART. 

Read  by  invitation  before  the  Art  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  Dec.  5,  1888. 

By  Francis  Bate. 


English  Art  to-day  presents  conditions  unique  in 
its  history. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  for 
years  past  have  adopted  Art  as  a  profession  and  a 
means  of  livelihood,  has  resulted  in  conditions 
previously  impossible. 

These  conditions,  and  the  tendencies  of  Art, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  those,  who  with  no  other 
claim  than  the  title  of  "Artist,"  pray  *' Give  us 
this  day  oup^daily  bread." 

We  accept  the  fact  of  this  yearly  increase  in  our 
numbers  and  trace  it  mainly  to  three  causes — 

1.  The  keen  competition  for  Hfe  resulting  from 
over  population. 

2.  The  more  distributed  interest  in  and  wider 
knowledge  of  Art. 

3.  The  exaggerated  prices  given  [for  pictures 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  princely  incomes 
enjoyed  by,  some  successful  artists. 

The  first  of  these  causes  hardly  comes  within  our 
province. 

We  have  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  second,  the 
popularization  of  Art. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  awaken  a  general 
interest  in  Art,  by  establishing  schools  of  Art, 
government,  academic,  endowed,  and  private, 
throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  arts  by  the  establishment  of  museums,  picture 
galleries,  and  institutions.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
pressed wish  to  encourage  the  Arts  and  Art  industries. 

Few  disbelieve  that  the  widening  of  interest  in 
Art  is  for  the  good  of  Art  itself,  for  the  good  of  our 
Artists  amongst  our  people,  for  the  good  of  our 
nation  amongst  nations. 

It  was  long  tried  to  regulate  the  arts  by  public 
taste.  This  failed ;  now  the  fine  arts  are  to  be 
advanced  and  the  public  taste  improved. 

The  manufacturers  and  publishers  have  long 
demanded  designers.  The  applied  arts  require 
artists.  The  Government  saw  the  importance  of 
this,  and  recognizing  that  none  of  the  existing  art 
schools  offered  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
arts  of  design,  an  Art  Department  was  established 
in  1856  which,  with  South  Kensington  as  a  centre, 
opened  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  country. 
These  had  for  their  prime  object  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  designs  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  scheme  was  loudly  announced.  The  greatest 
results  were  promised  for  it.  A  national  art  training 
class  was  established  to  supply  national  art 
teachers.  Those  who  loved  art,  those  who  thought 
they  might  like  it,  those  who  did  not  know  what 
art  meant,  were  one  and  all  made  to  contribute  to 
this  expensive  experiment.  Willy  nilly  they  were 
taxed  to  build,  fit  out,  and  carry  on  Schools  of  Art, 
to  maintain  and  freely  educate  a  large  staff  of  Art 
masters,  to  build,  fill  and  preserve  Picture  Galleries 
and  Museums.    A  great  expense  this. 
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I.  There  are  now  233  Schools  of  Art,  and  584  Art 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (a) 
t.  There  are  now  872  (Jb)  certified  Art  masters. 

3.  There  are  now  54  certificated  Students  com- 
pleting their  training  as  Art  masters. 

4.  There  are  now  74,701  students  receiving  instru- 
tion  in  Government  Art  Schools  and  Art  classes,  (c) 

The  educational  part  of  the  National  Art  move- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  Museums  and  Picture 
Galleries,  costs  the  taxpayer  more  than  ;^83,ooo  per 
annum,  {d)  • 

It  is  32  years  since  the  Art  Department  was 
founded  and  the  country  incurred  this  expense. 

There  is  still  a  cry  that  our  industries  are  in 
danger. 

There  is  still  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  pubhsher  for  designs  and  designers. 

Quickened  by  international  competition  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessities  of  their  position. 
In  the  provinces  and  manufacturing  towns  the 
local  Art  Schools,have  received  much  encouragement 
and  financial  help  from  the  manufacturers.  The 
School  committees  are  often  largely  constituted  of 
these  gentlemen.  It  is  a  question  if  some  of  them, 
weary  of  the  South  Kensington  system  and  convinced 
of  its  inability  to  supply  their  wants,  would  not  gain 
by  severing  themselves  from  the  department  even  if 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  Government  grant. 

The  Government  Schools  of  Art  profess  to  have 
benefitted  the  handicrafts,  industrial  arts,  and 
commerce ;  their  students  have  wandered  through 
the  public  museums,  and  from  the  collections  of 
more  or  less  beautiful  things,  have  gathered  and 
pieced  from  that  and  this,  here  a  little,  there  a  little, 
to  make  a  pattern  lor  a  table-cover — without  having 
seen  a  loom — to  decorate  a  wall  paper  about  the 
printing  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

In  the  applied  arts,  artists  who  do  not  know  the 
workman's  part  are  useless,  workmen  without  art- 
capacity  cease  to  earn  their  wages. 

It  seems  now,  that  the  artist  and  the  workman 
must  be  brought  together  in  one  common  workshop 
and  welded  into  artist-workman. 

Through  the  applied  arts  we  may  come  once  again 
to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  art,  (e) 

I  fancy  that  if  we  are  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  arts  we  must  commence  with  our  handicrafts. 

There  is  a  new  experiment  to  be  tried.  The 
experiment  of  technical  schools.  This  is  going  to 
the  root  of  things,  and  in  this  way  the  art  of  the 
country  may  be  saved. 

The  exactness,  completeness,  and  fitness  of  the 
artizan's  work  contain  the  first  principle,  the  very 
element  of  fine  art.  With  his  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  precision, — the  "  Kairos  "  of  the  old 
Greeks, — is  breathed  Taste,  the  soul  and  essence 
of  living  art,  into  domestic  necessity,  the  first 
evidence  of  civilization. 

But  if  the  Government  Art  Schools  have  failed  to 
benefit  the  handicrafts,  their  costly  attempt  to  popu- 
larize art  has  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success 


(a)  Art  Report,  South  Kensington,  1888,  p.  xxi. 
(6)  Art  Directory,  p.  87. 
{c)  Report  87,  p.  xxi.,  xxii.,  Appendix  B. 
{d)  Report,  App.  B,  p.  99. 
{e)  Robinson  C.  504,462,89. 


They  have  done  something  to  distribute  a  sort  of 
interest  in  art.  They  have  placed  a  plaster  cast 
within  the  reach  and  a  charcoal  in  the  hands  of  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  products  of  commercial  industries 
are  still  lamentably  inartistic,  but  there  are  said  to 
be  12,000  professional  artists  in  London. 

Moreover  remember  the  endless  numbers  whose 
utterances  have  gained  the  cachet  of  almost  pro- 
fessional authority  since  they  have  actually  studied 
Art  in  the  state-regulated  schools. 

The  Government  Schools  of  Art  are  not  the  only 
Schools  of  Art,  but  they  are  practically  the  only  ones 
that  have  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  teach 
design. 

The  other  Schools  of  Art  educate  students  in 
painting,  sculpture  or  architecture. 

The  work  done  by  all  the  different  schools  in 
educating  Art  Students,  may  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  I  speak  of  it  here  only  inasmuch  as  it 
has  assisted  in  disseminating  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  Art,  or  creating  or  fostering  some  sort  of 
interest  in  Art.  How-much-soever  our  schools  of 
art  have  failed  or  succeeded  in  training  good  artists, 
their  effect  has  been  to  attract  a  large  and  increasing 
amount  of  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the 
arts.  They  have  fulfilled  their  mission  in  one  point 
at  least. 

They  did  not  find  an  artistic  pubhc  desiring  to  be 
educated  or  directed.  They  found  an  apathetic 
public  whose  interest  had  to  be  awakened. 

And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  action  ol 
the  schools,  was  to  stimulate  both  producer  and 
buyer,  with  the  result,  that  for  sometime  afterwards 
very  much  more  money  was  spent  upon  art.  And, 
because,  as  yet,  the  number  of  artists  had  not  had 
time  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  Art,  as  a  profession, 
was  fairly  lucrative. 

The  painter,  at  any  [rate,  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, since  there  was  a  market  of  some  sort  for 
almost  every  canvas. 

With  these  advantages, the  social  prejudice  which 
existed  against  the  painters  profession  broke  down. 

The  large  incomes  made  by  popular  painters 
removed  the  last  vestiges  of  it. 

The  artist-colourman  sent  his  goods  to  every 
house,  Schools  of  Art  filled  rapidly,  Art  Galleries 
grew  rich,  dealers  in  pictures  flourished  and  in- 
creased. 

An  overstocked  market  and  more  cautious  pur- 
chasers could  not  check  the  impetuous  trustfulness 
of  these  sanguine  producers. 

To-day  we  have  a  glutted  market,  a  long  unyield- 
ing period  of  commercial  depression,  and  these 
12,000  professional  artists  before  mentioned,  of 
whom  but  a  small  percentage  are  able  to  earn  a 
living  at  their  art. 

Matters  would  long  ago  have  been  very  serious 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
illustrated  magazines.  Monthly  magazines  and 
illustrated  newspapers,  with  their  pages  of  sketches 
and  pictures,  have  played  a  part  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  developing  the  art  of  the  last  half  century. 

They  have  detracted|the  attention  of  the  artist 
from  covering  unsaleable  canvas,  they  have  put 
money  in  his  empty  purse,  aye,  and  many  a  suc- 
cessful picture,  which  has  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
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picture  exhibitions,  and  won  admiration  and  a  right 
to  be  remembered,  has  owed  its  existence  to  "  illus- 
trated paper  work,"  which  suppHed  the  painter  with 
a  Hvehhood;  and  surplus  sous  to  cover  the  cost  of 
his  canvas. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  many  kinds  of 
reproductive  work  to-day  in  use,  to  suggest  the 
immense  activity  io  this  field  of  art,  without 
reckoning  pictorial  advertisements,  and  all  the 
many  enterprises  in  which  colour  painting  is  called 
upon  to  take  part. 

I  claim  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  art  condi- 
tions of  the  day,  that  one  weekly  paper  alone 
spends  ;^5oo  per  week  upon  its  illustrations  (/),  and 
in  spite  of  the  12,000  professional  artists,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  paper  says  that  he  has  to  "look  to 
France  and  Germany  for  lecruits  at  the  present 
time."  (g) 

And  although  we  may  feel  that  art  is  hardly  a 
gainer  by  some  of  this  work  done  under  its  banner, 
no  mention  need  be  made  of  the  magazines  which  we 
look  for  eagerly  month  by  month  and  week  by  week, 
to  prove  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which 
ihe  best  work  of  this  kind  has  reached. 

It  is  startling  to  reflect  that  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  without  undue  notice,  the  stupendous  enterprise 
which  gives  us  daily  a  penny  paper,  with  illustra- 
tions of  no  mean  merit  on  topical  subjects. 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  art  is  full  of  promise. 

But  to  return  to  these  12,000  artists  from  whom 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Graphic,  is  unable  to  recruit  his 
staff. 

The  Art  teaching  of  our  English  Schools  has  been 
of  a  nature  to  leave  students,  after  years  of  study 
with  a  sense  of  incompleteness. 

To  travel  and  see  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
cities  of  Italy  was  a  finish  to  the  education  of  the 
artist  at  a  tim.e  when  the  difficulties  of  the  home 
education,  were  incomparably  greater  than  to-day. 
Now,  Italy  is  insufficient.  Germany.  Belgium, 
France  and  Spain  claim  a  sojourn  inevitable  to  the 
serious  artist,  but  Paris  is  a  second  home.  The 
English  student  recognised  and  envied  the  ease 
with  which  French  artists  were  able  to  do  what  they 
wished  to  do.  The  French  studios  taught  technique 
and  craftsmanship. 

Thither  the  English  student  carried  his  slender 
pittance.  For  years  Paris  has  reigned  supreme  as 
a  forcing  house  for  artistic  aspirations.  And  home 
they  come  our  English  workers  in  the  land  of  marvels, 
season  after  season,  with  facile  fingers  and  fluent 
tongue,  home  they  still  are  coming  bright-eyed  and 
hopeful  to  earn  their  Hving  by  their  Art.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  at  first,  many,  if  not  most  of  our 
older  artists,  looked  with  disfavour  upon  this  foreign 
working  and  foreign  work.  They  denounced  the 
"flashy  tricks"  and  "  poohpoohed "  the  "idle 
babble." 

The  attitude  of  the  young  men  was  perhaps 
equally  unfortunate.  They  were  a  little  proud  of 
what  they  had  learned,  and  a  little  contemptuous 
of  the  English  work,  which  lacked  in  scholarship, 
and  seemed  unacquainted  with  modern  experiments. 

(/)  The  Graphic,  P.M.B.  Sept.,  20th,  1888. 

{g)  W.  L.  Thomas  in  the  Universal  Review,  Sept.,  1888, 


This  much-to-be-regretted  antagonism  assisted 
not  a  little  to  split  our  English  artists  into  factions, 
and  to  create  the  different  so-called  "  schools  "  of 
the  present  day. 

The  ever-existing  battle  between  the  Realists  and 
Idealists  no  longer  adequately  describes  the  situa- 
tion. For  as  may  be  expected  the  studios  of  Paris, 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Munich,  Dusseldorf,  Florence, 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Madrid,  did  not  turn  out  students 
having  absolutely  identical  views  upon  art  matters. 
We  know  that  in  Pans  alone  many  factional  wars 
are  being  fought. 

The  powers-that-were,  disregarding  internecine 
squabbles,  banned  them  collectively  with  their 
displeasure. 

The  English  school  of  landscape  was  presented 
as  a  national  superiority;  and  the  assertion,  doubt- 
less, had  magnificent  support  in  the  names  of  men 
like  Crome,  Turner,  Constable,  and  De  Wint.  The 
English  school  of  portraiture  was  relied  upon  with 
pride.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
with  a  magnificent  Scotch  contingent  in  Raeburn 
and  Romney  justified  some  pride.  Our  schoolboy 
faith  in  this  was  placid — and  unquestioning. 

The  young  men  returned  from  abroad  alive  to 
the  fact  that  these  laurels  were  not  to  be  rested 
upon. 

The  older  men  united  to  defend  the  position  of 
solid  advantages  they  occupied. 

But  even  this  unity  was  but  to  make  common 
cause.  More  factions  than  one  existed  between  the 
founding  of  the  Pre-RaphaeHte  brotherhood  and 
the  so-called  ^Esthetic  School. 

There  is  no  need  to  place  before  you  in  solemn 
order  the  names  and  nature  of  all  the  different  art 
sects  to-day  existing.  Let  ,it  suffice  they  are 
numerous,  in  some  cases  unorganised,  conflicting 
and  interwoven. 

But  their  existence  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

The  art  world  without  its  different  sects  and 
believers  would  be  dull  indeed.  It  would  be  like  a 
vast  land  of  trackless  and  fruitless  wastes,  devoid 
ot  interest,  without  hills  or  mountain  tops,  forests 
or  stream.s — a  sunless  and  lifeless  plain. 

If  the  struggles  of  the  last  40  years  mean  anything, 
they  mean  at  least  an  honest  effort  to  progress.  If 
the  anxious  competition  the  nervous  endeavour  of 
to-day  to  observe  Nature,  and  amplify  to  the  utmost 
the  possibiHties  of  the  painter's  art,  have  any  sig- 
nificance, in  the  face  of  a  depressed  market  and 
over  production,  it  is  the  application  of  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

And  this  also  will  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
between  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  art, 
that,  in  the  ranks  of  those,  who  to-day  will  go  to 
the  wall,  a  sacrifice  to  the  rush  of  our  crowded  times, 
there  are  many  who  in  the  days  gone  by,  would 
have  stood  well  above  their  fellows,  to  bear  the 
honours  of  office,  and  wear  the  crown  of  success. 

It  has  become  the  manner  of  our  modern  times  to 
augment  the  strength  of  individual  artists  by 
association  and  co-operation.  And  although  it  is 
to-day  somewhat  the  fashion,  especially  amongst 
those  whose  position  is  attained,  to  lament  over  the 
increasing  number  of  picture  exhibitions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  such  increase  which  may  be  caused 
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by  the  banding  together  of  painters  to  form  groups, 
for  the  preservation  of  newer  ideas,  from  the  cold 
indifference  or  antagonism  of  older  custom,  is  surely 
for  the  general  good  of  art.  If  this  be  recognised, 
the  necessity  is  great,  that  these  societies  and 
institutions  which  have  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fme  arts  and  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  artist,  should  be  looked  to,  that 
they  fairly  represent  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
every  sect. 

For  if  English  pictorial  art  is  ever  to  be  different 
to  what  it  has  been  and  is,  if  it  is  ever  to  grow 
stronger,  more  natural,  more  worthy,  it  will  do  so 
not  only  by  the  development  of  such  good  qualities 
as  have  already  existed,  but  through  the  attempt  to 
acquire  qualities  hitherto  unnoticed  or  neglected, 
beauties — which  the  scientific  side  of  our  Art,  has 
revealed  or  called  attention  to. 

Although  the  smaller  and  newer  societies  are  able 
to  do  something,  in  making  public  youthful  hopes 
and  endeavours  for  advancement,  although  they 
are  able  to  encourage  and  offer  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world  experimental  efforts  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  painters  aspirations,  or  bound  his  conquests  by 
a  scientific  frontier,  the  public,  as  a  public,  replies 
to  the  call  of  the  old  established — it  answers  to  the 
voice  which  it  knows,  it  treads  again,  year  after 
year,  the  accustomed  road — to  enter  in  at  the  broad 
gate. 

The  clamour  of  the  majority  is  indeed  a  perfect 
proof — of  popularity. 

But,  nevertheless,  experience  teaches  that  the 
voice  of  the  mmority  may  support  superior  worth 
and  truth. , 

You  will  have  in  mind  a  particular  institution, 
which  for  the  last  120  years  (h)  has  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  prestige  under  the  proud  and  compre- 
hensive title  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

Amongst  other  Art  Societies,  this  one  has  been, 
as  it  were,  a  tall  strong  beacon,  in  whose  great  light 
all  lesser  lights  have  paled  and  become  lost. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  point  out  that  the 
Royal  Academy  has  lived  loig  enough  to  creep  into 
a  position,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  is  of 
National  importance. 

You  all  know  how,  commencing  with  Royal 
patronage,  encouraged  by  fashion,  and  supported 
by  the  public,  it  has  grown  powerful  and  rich. 

You  will  all  recognize  how,  with  growing  ad  van- 
tages,  through  all  these  120  years  it  has  had 
entrusted  to  it  a  great  and  noble  work. 

The  arts,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  a  country  so 
much  depend,  were  for  long  left  to  its  almost  exclu- 
sive care. 

The  education  of  our  artists  (and,  perhaps,  its 
arts  and  sciences  constitute  the  real  strength  of  a 
nation)  was  for  long  left  entirely  in  its  hands. 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  created 
the  guardian  of  these  great  trusts,  (i) 

The  purpose  of  its  existence  was  to  awaken  and 
encourage  the  art  instincts  of  the  nation,  and  to 
educate  the  people  and  to  promote  the  Arts  of 
Design. 

(//)  Since  George  III..  176S. 
(i)  Instrument  of  Establishment  Appendix  to  Comm. 
V63,  page  4-6,  par  9. 


The  methods  by  which  the  Royal  Academy  pro- 
posed to  do  this  were  :  (k) 

1.  By  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  students  in 
the  different  arts. 

(a)  By  the  general  management  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  Academy  Schools. 

(b)  By  the  annual  exhibition  ot  Works  of  Art. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  Royal  Academician  were 
described  by  the  President  to  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1863.  (/) 

What  are  considered  the  duties  of  a  Royal 
Academician  ? 

"  His  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  offices  to  which 
he  may  be  elected,  these  offices  being — 

President  (£300). 

Secretary  {£^00). 

Keeper  (£200)  and  house. 

Treasurer  (;^ioo). 

Librarian  {£120). 

Registrar  (;^20o;. 

Professors,  ;^io  per  lecture  of  painting,  sculpture,. 
architecture. 
Teacher  of  prospective,  ;^6o. 
Visitor,  auditor,  "(m) 

All  these  offices,  with  the  exception  of  auditor^ 
were  salaried. 

So  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Royal 
Academician  to  do  what  he  is  paid  to  do,  and 
presumably  by  this  means  the  Royal  Academy  has- 
expected  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  existence. 

The  position  of  the  society  has  been  somewhat 
ambiguous.(«) 

It  has  at  one  and  the  same  time  claimed  the 
freedom  from  interferance  of  a  private  body,  and 
the  prestige  and  pubHc  importance  of  a  national 
institution.(o)  As  a  society  it  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  direct  patronage  and  money  grants  from 
the  Crown,  and  it  has  received  from  the  State — 

1.  The  enjoyment  for  many  years  of  rooms  rent 
free  in  the  important  building  which  is  now  our 
national  Gallery  of  Painting. 

2.  A  very  valuable  grant  of  land — a  site  almost  of 
its  own  choosing. 

I  fancy  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  private  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
the  society. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  has  left  unfulfilled 
the  public  duties  which  at  its  foundation  it  clearly 
undertook,  (p) 

It  has  educated  a  ridiculously  small  number  of 
students,  so  inadequately  that  we  find  the  students- 
after  several  years  of  study  in  the  Academy  schools, 
practically  commencing  their  education  in  conti- 
nental schools.  The  Royal  Academy  Schools  of 
Art  do  not  take  very  high  rank  amongst  the  Art 
Schools  of  the  world.((/) 

Up  to  1S63  at  any  rate,  this  institution  for  the 


(/r)  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  Committee  63,  page  6,  ques- 
tion 59. 

(/)  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  Commn..  page  7,  question  6. 
j  (m)  Sir  Chas.  Eastlake,  Com.  p.  7,  q.  6. 

I  (h)  Report  of  Royal  Comn.,  18O3,  P-  Vlt. 

j     (0)  Sir  F.  Leighton's  letter  to  P.M.G.,  Aug. 
j  1886.    Sir  C.  Eastlake.  Comn..  p.  84,  q.  757. 
'  (/)  Instrument  of  1768. 

(q)  Comn.  p.  491,  \'I.    Comn  p.  475,  q.  4395. 
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encouragement  and  advancement  of  the  different  j  this  we  may  be  equally  sure;  that  we  owe  no  thanks 


arts  had  made  no  attempt  to  teach  architecture. 

The  able  way  in  which  the  arts  of  design,  and  art 
applied  to  industries  were  developed  in  the  schools 
of  this  society  having  for  its  main  object  "  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  country 
generally, "  (y)  made  it  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  art  schools  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  more  than  eighty-three  thousand  pounds. 
The  way  in  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  con- 
ducted the  education  of  its  scholars  in  different 
branches  of  art,  enables  independent  schools  en- 
dowed and  private,  to  turn  out  students  equal  if  not 
superior  in  efficiency  to  those  produced  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  schools  claiming  to  be  of  national 
importance. 

The  manufacturer's  interests,  international  com- 
merce, to  which  the  application  of  art  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  affecting  the  wealth  recourses 
of  a  nation,  have  for  ever,  from  this  superior  institu- 
tion, received  manifest  tokens  of  its  profound  neglect. 
The  generous,  national  character  of  its  work,  and 
■endeavours  to  advance  art  have  not  led  it  in  the 
smallest  instance  to  improve,  encourage  or  protect 
the  industries  or  handicrafts  of  our  people,  (s) 
At  few  indeed  of  its  yearly  exhibitions,  has  room 
been  found  for  a  single  example  of  drapery,  carved 
wood,  or  metal  work,  seldom  a  vase,  or  even  a 
painted  window. 

In  accordance  then  with  these  facts,  we  must 
consider  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  as  exhibi- 
bitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  only,  (t) 

You  know  what  has  been  the  state  of  sculpture  in 
this  country  until  very  recently  (u).  And  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sculptors  before  the  Royal  Commission 
•of  1863  was  one  unanimous  bitter  complaint,  (i^) 

To-day  we  may  leave  the  sculptors  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  I  fancy  they  will  hardly  express 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

It  IS  only  since  1865,  that  a  very  limited  number 
of  engravers  (2  R.A.)  and  (2  A.  R.A.)  have  been 
•ehgible  for  full  academic  honours.(;v)  The  present 
condition  of  line  engraving  in  this  country  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  amount  of  discouragement  with  which 
the  Royal  Academy  has  fostered  it. 

Water-colour  painting  is  often  claimed  (y)  as  a 
pecuUarly  English  Art.  A  medium  the  use  of  which 
Enghshmen  have  been  the  first  to  develop  and 
perfect.  (2)  Of  this  we  may  be  sure  ;  that  examples 
of  some  of  the  choicest  work,  of  some  of  our  greatest 
English  Artists,  are  executed  in  this  medium  ;  of 


(r)  T.  Taylor,  Comn.  p.  466,  q.  4323.,  W.  Dyce,  Comn 
p.  446,  q.  4149. 

(s)  Robinson,  Comn.  p.  491,  V. 
{t)  Herbert,  R.A.,  Comn.  p.  520,  q.  4024,4025. 
(m)  Baron  Marochetti  A. R.A.    Comn.  p.  224,  q 
2073. 

(v)  Foley  R.A..  Comn.  p.  217,  q.  1984,  p  220,  q 
2032. 

{w)  Woolner,  Comn.,  p.  249,  q.  2366,  p.  251,  q. 
2410,  p  254,  q.  2417,  2418,  2419. 

(x)  G.  T.  Doo,  R.A.E.,  Comn.,  p.  246  q.  2328, 
p.  247. 

(V)  Foley.  R.A.,  Comn,,  p.  219,  q.  2010. 
(r)  MiUais.  R.A.,  Comn.,  p.  186,  q.  1676. 


2070, 


2382 


2329, 


to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  for  the  existence  or 
excellence  of  the  art  of  water-colour  painting.(aa) 
From  the  first  it  has  neglected  it.  The  constitution 
and  conduct  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  ever  been  to 
exclude  water-colour  painters  from  its  ranks,  and 
water-colour  pictures  have  always  been  unceremoni- 
ously relegated  to  the  scant  courtesy  of  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  exhibitions.(66)  Architecture 
has  received  much  the  same  treatment.  It  is  thus 
proved  by  experience  that  despite  their  pretensions 
to  encourage  and  cultivate  the  arts  generally  (cc) 
(clearly  made  in  t^eir  first  instrument  of  establish- 
ment  and  referred  to  in  the  "  observations  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  upon  the 
report  of  the  commmissioners  "  presented  for  Her 
Majesty's  consideration,  March  15th,  1864).  The 
Royal  Academy  has  in  actual  fact,  devoted 
its  attention  to  oil  painting,  {dd)  to  such  a  degree  of 
exclusiveness,  that  it  was  described  at  the  com- 
mission of  1863  is  having  very  much  degenerated 
into  an  oil  painter's  c\uh.(ee)  This  undoubted  limita- 
tion of  its  endeavour  would  lead  one  to  expect  very 
careful  attention  and  earnest  attempts  to  cultivate 
and  completely  represent  this  chosen  branch  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  the  action  of  the  Royal  Academy  even 
in  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  pretensions,  and  worse  than  non-progressive.(j^') 
In  this  one  branch  of  the  arts  that  it  can  make  any 
pretence  to  have  regarded,  it  has  left  its  duties 
unfulfilled,  and  its  representation  of  Enghsh  oil 
painting  has  been  inadequate. 

The  energ}'  of  its  efforts  has  been  mainly  directed 
to  extending  and  consolidating  its  own  privileges.(^^^) 
And  its  attempt  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  considered 
the  national  representative  of  British  Art  has  been 
exceedingly  inadequate.  As  a  body,  self-elective,  it 
has,  to  artists,  shown  itself  ungenerous,  and  little 
inclined  to  help  except  where  its  own  interests  have 
been  plainly  served,  (/t/t)  Its  elections  of  members 
have  been  continuously  marked  by  partiality  or 
policy. The  claims  of  friendship  or  popularity, 
have  often  been  considered  before  superior  deserts. 
The  Hst  of  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  con- 
sidered as  a  record  of  meritorious  English  artists 
from  its  foundation,  is  sadly  deficient.  The  unfair- 
ness and  cliquism  of  tne  Royal  Academy  have  ever 
been  remarked.    There  have  been,  and  there  is,  a 


(aa)  H.  W,  Philips.  Comn.,  p.  294,  q.  2764,  2765. 

{bb)  Comn.,  p.  196,  q.  1770-3.  p.  220,  q.  2014,  2020,  p. 
294,  q  2764-5.  p.  438,  q.  4084.  Warren,  p.  383,  q.  3540-7. 
q.  3561-8,  q.  3572-3. 

{cc)  See  letter  of  the  first  Commissioner  of  Works,  to 
Secy,  of  R.A. ,  Nov.  18,  1865. 

(dd)  D.  R.  Blaine.  Comn.,  p.  309  q.  2913. 

(ee)  M.  Edwards.  Hon  Sec.  to  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Comn..  p.  417,  q.  3908  10,  11,  12. 

(i)  ]•  Taylor,  Comn.,  p.  473,  q.  4382,  4383.  4384,  438S, 
43^9 

(gg)  Watts  Comn..|p.  332.  q.  3130-  Sir  Coutts  Lmdsay, 
Comn.,  p.  413,  q.  3857.  J.  C.  Robinson,  r;.S.A.,  Comn., 
p.  490,  IV. 

(hh)  Maclise,  R.A.,  Comn.,  p.  161  q.  1464. 
(//■)  Ruskin  Comn.,  p.  547,  q.  5083.      Millais  Comn. 
p.  187,  q.  1687-8. 
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minority  amongst  its  own  members  who  have 
admitted  and  regretted  'it,(kk) 

I  repeat  the  accusation  echoed  through  all  these 
five  quarter  centuries,  that  in  the  election  of  its 
members,  in  the  acceptance  and  placing  of  works 
for  exhibition,  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  unfair, 
illiberal,  and  narrowminded.(//)  And  for  our  art, 
for  the  one  branch  of  art,  which  because  oi  its 
greater  attractiveness  to  the  public,  and  consequent 
power  to  fill  the  academic  coffers,  this  would-be 
national  society  for  the  protection  of  art  has  chosen 
to  patronise,  for  our  art  of  picture  painting  what 
has  it  done  ?{mm)    I  will  tell  you.    It  has  almost 

Never  a  word  of  hope  to  the  aspiring,  never  a  word 
of  praise  to  reward  endeavour,  never  a  kindly  glance 
to  the  experimenter,  nothing  but  a  cold  stare  of 
contempt  or  a  cynical  sneer  of  emnity  has  been  the 
lot  of  those  painters  who  should  have  counted  on 
its  support. 

Once  more  listen  to  the  cry  which  has  gathered 
strength  for  120  years;  a  cry  raised  against  preju- 
dice (nn).  Remember  how  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  with  its  pretentions  to  national  importance 
has  evaded  its  obligations  to  the  arts.  Remember 
the  long  list  of  painters  it  has  failed  to  honour,  but 
upon  \A  hose  work  we  build  the  foundation  of  our 
hopes  and  our  pride. ,  Remember  that  started  from 
the  very  first  with  every  advantage,  a  king  to  bid 
them  God  speed,  to  lend  them  apartments  in  his 
palace  for  their  exhibitions,  to  meet  their  expendi- 
ture from  his  own  private  purse;  a  caurt  to  intro- 
duce them  to  success  (oo),  free  from  all  cares, 
except  the  preservation  of  their  privileges,  with  no 
embarrassments,  no  money  anxieties,  the  Royal 
Academicians  constituted  themselves  a  body,  free 
in  its  action,  and  which  could,  and  without  danger  to 
itself,  and  without  fear,  have  carried  out  a  free  and 
a  literal  policy. 

It  could  have  gathered  around  it  all  that  was 
greatest  and  noblest  in  the  art  of  this  country — in 
the  art  of  the  world.  It  could  have  moved  forward 
with  advancing  thought,  and  been  the  first  to 
welcome  instead  of  the  last  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  ot  less  idle  desires.  It  could  have  made  it's 
annual  exhibitions  reflect  the  thought  and 
endea\  our  of  their  day,  representing  the  different 
schools  and  sects,  fairly  and  honestly.  It  could 
have  recorded  from  decade  to  decade  the 
different  phases  of  art,  it  could  have  led  in  the  van 
instead  of  following  in  the  rear. 

(/f/f)  Woolner  Comn..  p.  254,  q.  2417,  2425.  Millais 
Comn  .  p.  186,  q.  1684,  1685.  Watts  Comn.,  p.  332. 
q-  3130-  ii3T.  Taylor  Comn.,  p.  473.  q.  4382.  Mr. 
Edwardti.  Hon.  Sec.  to  Society  of  Sculptors,  <  om  .  p. 
417.  q.  390(3.7.  T.  Taylor,  p.  462.  q.  4284  5,  p.  467,  q. 
4334.  P  ^  :i.q.  4364.  W.  Dyke,  R.A.,  p.  445,  q.  4145. 
Mc  ulluni  Com.  p.  510,  q.  4700.  Herbert  Com.,  p,  521, 
q. 4835  4844. 

(//)  M.  lidwards'  Com.,  p.  417.  q.  3908.  Letter  to 
Pall  M (J U  Gazette.  September  13th,  1886,  signed  by  George 
Clausen,  \\  alter  Crane,  Holman  Hunt.  Lord  Taunton 
Com.,  p.  ,'-T.q.  3953- 

(mw)  La:  tiake  Com.,  p.  28.  q.  255,  256  p.  29,  q.  257,  258. 
killed  it, 

{nu)  Watts  Comm  ,  p.  332,  q.  3,130. 
{00)  WK.X.  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Feb. 
22nd,  1866,  p.  6. 


It  is  possible  now  to  repeat  what  was 
said  of  it  before,  and  with  equal  truth  (/>/>), 
viz,  :  that  "since  it's  foundation  fresh, 
art  movements,  and  a  wider  perception  of  art 
have  arisen,  and  many  fresh  branches  of  art  culture 
have  sprung  up  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Royal 
Academy  ought  to  go  with  them  and  occupy  in 
relation  to  the  art  world,  the  position  it  was  intended 
to  occupy  when  it  founded  120  years  ago." 

It  is  I  fear  now  beyond  all  hope  of  possibihty 
that  the  Royal  Academy  should  be  made  a  really 
national  institution  or  university  of  the  fine  arts. 
But  it  could  yet  be  that  its  exhibitions  of  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  drawings  should  be  really  represen- 
tative of  the  art  of  the  country.  Let  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  body  keep  every  tittle  of  its  well 
preserved  privileges,  ask  it  for  no  reform,  let  its 
members  hang  their  eight  works,  let  them  keep 
their  places  on  the  Hne,  let  them  enjoy  their  titles 
and  their  pensions.  Let  them  keep  what  they  have 
— all  that  they  have  fought  so  hard  to  gain  and 
protect,  only  let  them  gather  themselves  together  (7^). 
and  apart  in  all  the  solitude  of  their  glory,  let  them 
reserve  to  themselves  thebest  of  their  rooms, the  best 
of  everything,  the  total  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  But  let  their  liberality  to  outsiders  take  a 
more  discriminating  form.  Let  them  take  just  the 
amount  of  space  which  they,  considered  as  a 
private  body,  7nitnificently  bestow  each  year  upon 
outsiders.  Let  them  divide  it  between  the  different 
sects,  from  Pre-Raphaelite  to  Impressionist,  a  room 
for  one,  a  room  for  the  other,  a  lobby  or  a  corner. 
And  let  each  party  elect  its  own  jury  and  hanging 
committee  in  what  manner  soever  it  chooses.  Then 
for  the  first  time,  sharing  more  equally  the  prestige 
and  advantage  of  place,  the  artists  of  England 
could  call  the  public  to  consider  in  one  great  show 
the  conditions  and  progress  of  modern  art. 

The  outside  societies  and  sects  thus  admitted  to- 
Burlington  House,  need  have  no  privileges  nor  be 
allowed  to  exercise  ?ny  rights,  save  just  the  neces- 
sities of  arrangement.  The  shillings  of  the  visitors 
might  still  go  to  the  Academy  funds.  In  this  way 
the  position  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  not  be 
materially  interfered  with.  It  would  still  enjoy  its 
prestige  and  its  wealth.  But  for  the  first  time  we 
should  have  in  England  a  large  show  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Art  of  the  country.  For  the  first 
time  the  different  schools  and  smaller  societies 
would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Academic  traditions,, 
wealth,  influence,  organization,  and  larger  rooms. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  and  sketched  a 
remedy  for  the  general  discontent  with  little  hope  of 
immediate,  or  indeed  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  return  to  its  duties,  or  justify 
its  position.  It  had  ever  been  a  body  slow  to  move, 
and  Royal  Commissions  and  enquiries,  have  but 
served  as  levers  to  raise  it  higher  in  the  world. (rr)  But 
onMonday  eveningSirFrederickLeighton  told  you  {ss) 
something  that  I  will  now  repeat,  he  said, "What  the 
Public  ask  for  they  shall  have."    What  they  want 

[pp)  Beresford  Hope  Comn.,  p.  452,  q.  4028. 

iqq)  Com.,  p.  555,  q.  5134- 
OZr        (;t)  Spectator,  Aug.  21st,  188G. 
(ss)  Presidential  address,  St.  George's  Hall,  LiveipDol 
Monday  Dec.  3rd.  1888. 
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they  will  get.  This  as  an  enunciation  of  the  Art 
poHcy  of  a  society  that  should  lead  public  taste, 
will  surely  hasten  tha  demands  of  the  Pubhc,  that 
so  imperfect  an  institution  should  be  mended. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  said,  "  You 
cannot  too  strongly  print  this  on  your  minds  that 
what  you  demand  that  you  will  get,  and  accordi.ig 
to  what  you  accept,  will  be  that  which  is  provided 
for  you."  The  tendency  of  modern  Art  is  to  try  to 
improve  itself  to  throw  off  the  old  shackles  of 
conventionality. 

This  sister  to  Science  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  (^^)the 
other  day  called  Art,  is  wearing  a  smiling  face,  and 
hand  in  hand  with  her  brother  Science,  is  gone  forth 
into  the  broad  sunshine  of  happy  hopes,  to  win  from 
Nature — the  mother  of  all  beauty — new  charms  that 
shall  gladden  our  life,  and  give  us  courage  at  last  to 
tread  the  inevitable  path  that  winds  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

It  is  the  erroneous  idea  of  many  persons,  that  in 
order  to  attain  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
drawing  and  painting,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
natural  inborn  talent ;  and  that  without  this,  any 
attempt  to  draw  is  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

What  is  really  needed  is  ordinary  intelligence  and 
a  slight  power  of  observation. 

There  are  many  who  are  constantly  deterred  from 
attempting  this  art  by  being  told  that  they  do  not 
possess  any  talent,  but  although  we  may  not  possess 
any  positive  talent,  patience  and  perseverance  are 
capable  of  achieving  surprising  results.  I  speak 
from  experience. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  resource, 
and  one  which  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  of  life, 
but  it  is  also  an  occupation  which  greatly  tends  to 
develop  the  mind,  and  helps  to  teach  us  not  only  to 
see  but  to  think  correctly. 

The  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  in  his  *'  Lectures  and 
Essays  "  remarked  that  there  was  no  study  which 
•conduced  more  directly  to  accuracy  of  observation 
than  the  study  of  drawing,  and  if  we  are  desirous  of 
cultivating  this  study,  an  hour,  or  even  say  half  an 
hour,  ought  to  be  devoted  daily  to  copying  the 
common  objects  in  our  rooms  and  surroundings, 
availing  ourselves  of  every  possible  opportunity  of 
copying  from  Nature  itself. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  copying  from  Nature 
only  serves  to  l)ring  home  to  us  the  motto,  "Omnia 
Vincit  Labor." 

Many  teachers  of  drawing  and  painting  consider 
that  until  the  lirst  rudiments  of  the  art  are,  in  a 
measure,  fairly  mastered,  and  the  student  is  able  to 
copy  correctly,  he  should  not  be  allowed  the  use  of 
the  brush ;  but  I  do  not  entirely  hold  with  this 
•doctrine. 

Many  persons  have  an  eye  for  colour,  but  no  eye 
for  form  :  both  qualities  are  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated;  and  I  maintain  that  the  student  who  has 
naturally  an  eye  for  colour  will  find  that  it  will  be 
of  vital  assistance  to  him  in  realising  and  appreciat- 
ing form. 

(tt)  Distribution  of  prizes,  at  Leeds  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art,  Nov.  21,  1888. 


I  think,  therefore,  the  student  should  be 
encouraged  to  paint  as  well  as  draw,  for  it  is  certain 
that  incorrectness  of  form  strikes  one  more  forcibly 
in  colour  than  in  mere  black  and  white. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  I  would 
advise  undue  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  brush, 
in  preference  to  the  pencil,  the  two  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  tint 
his  drawings,  and  more  especially  those  from 
nature. 

Besides  copying  from  nature,  good  drawings  to 
copy  from  are  indispensable.  These  should  be 
copied,  not  once,  but  over  and  over  again,  giving 
the  same  care  to  each  copy  as  was  given  by  us  as 
children  to  the  formation  of  pothooks  in  our  copy- 
books. 

After  having  arrived  at  some  results  satisfactory 
to  himself,  the  student  will  naturally  seek  the 
assistance  of  one  who  will  aid  him  in  his  onward 
path,  and  direct  the  proper  management  of  his 
colours.  For  this  purpose  it  will  become  necessary 
for  him  to  have  resource  to  a  good  master. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that,  unless  we 
learn  to  draw  when  we  are  young  it  is  useless  to 
commence  later  in  life  ;  for,  of  all  the  Arts,  drawing 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  acquired  at  any  age,  far 
more  difficult  arts — nay,  sciences — have  been 
successfully  mastered  at  advanced  ages.  Witness, 
Cato,  the  celebrated  Roman,  was  an  old  man 
before  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language. 

Boccacio  eventually  became  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  although  he  did  not 
attempt  to  give  his  attention  to  any  kind  of  deep 
study  until  long  past  his  early  youth.  Again,  Sir 
Henry  Ipelman,  who  was  a  most  learned  antiquarian 
and  lawyer,  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty  before  he 
commenced  his  studies.  As  Periander  said, 
"  There  is  scarcely  anything  which  care  and 
industry  cannot  achieve  " ;  no  person  is  too  old  to 
learn — no  matter  to  what  particular  art  he  applies 
himself ;  and  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  every 
student  of  drawing  and  painting  that  he  has  at 
least  as  fair  a  chance  as  his  fellows,  and  by  dint  ot 
honest  work,  patience  and  perseverance,  may  reach 
the  very  top  of  the  luxuriant  tree  which  he  is 
seeking  to  climb. 

A.  R.  A. 


SOME  PAINTERS  AT  HOME. 

There  is  a  very  widespread  curiosity  as  to  the 
interior  of  the  houses  of  our  foremost  painters. 
Those  of  the  R.A.'s  are  generally  luxurious,  and 
some  are  a  feast  of  delight  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  admittance.  The  present  writer 
has  had  lately  opportunities  of  visiting  several  of 
these  houses. 

The  first  call  was  made  one  pouring  wet  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  lives  at  2, 
Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington.  Holland  Park 
Road  is  not  a  very  imposing  thoroughfare,  and  Sir 
Frederick's  garden  gate  is  exactly  opposite  a  row  of 
very  small  cottages. 

One  of  the  most  charming  sights  in  Sir  Frederick 
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Leighton's  house  is  the  famous  Arab  Hall.  It  is  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is  approached 
from  a  tiled  passage.  The  Arab  Hall  is  in  the  form 
of  a  mosque  with  a  fountam  in  the  centre.  Almost 
every  country  has  furnished  something  towards  its 
construction — tiles  from  Persia,  wood-work  from 
Cairo,  and  fish  for  the  fountain  from  Japan.  The 
studio  is  a  large,  loftyJapartment|with  two  fireplaces. 
Sir  Frederick  has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  the 
walls  are  chiefly  hung  with  small  pictures  of  bits  in 
foreign  lands,  from  his  own  brush.  An  alcove  at 
one  end,  contained  a  table  thickly  strewn  with  j 
brushes  and  palettes,  still  wet.  The  painter  him- 
self is  a  tall  active  man  with  silvery  hair  and  beard. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  house  is  in  Grove  End  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood.  The  artist  built  it  himself,  and  it 
is  to  a  certain  degree  still  unfinished.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  most  striking  of  all  our  painters'  houses.  A 
straight  flight  of  shining  brazen  steps  (emblematical 
of  Academic  progress)  leads  from  the  hall  to  the 
studio.  To  the  left  a  pathway  winds  through  palm 
trees  and  ferns  and  evergreens,  to  a  little  recess, 
where  afternoon  tea  is  dispensed.  The  walls  of 
this  little  room  are  divided  into  panels,  which  the 
painters'  artist  friends  are  filling  up  with  pictures. 
Some  are  already  finished,  others  merely  have  a 
name  scrawled  in  chalk,  showing  whose  brush  will 
decorate  them.  A  little  winding  staircase  leads  to 
a  gallery  which  overlooks  the  studio.  The  decora- 
tion is  all  white  and  silver.  At  one  end  is  a  large 
recess,  with  a  semicircular  seat  running  round  it. 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is  a  well-built  man  of  medium 
height.  He  was  born  in  Holland,  and  speaks  with 
ai  marked  Dutch  accent. 

Sir  John  Millais  lives  at  No.  2,  Palace  Gate, 
South  Kensington.  It  is  a  large  detached,  red 
brick  house,  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  is  visible 
from  Kensington  Gardens.  The  front  door  opens 
into  a  large  hall,  with  marble  floor  and  marble 
pillars.  On  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  is  a 
fountain  in  the  form  of  a  sea-lion,  which  spurts 
forth  two  jets  of  water  from  either  side  of  its  head. 
Close  by  is  a  little  statuette,  given  to  the  painter 
by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  The  studio  is  on  the 
next  floor,  and  there  Sir  John  is  to  be  found  most 
mornings  after  breakfast,  during  the  working  part 
of  the  year,  in  company  with  a  short  black  pipe 
and  the'  Times. 

As  he  smokes  and  reads,  a  servant  noiselessly 
enters,  with  materials  for  the  day's  painting.  The 
studio  is  well  furnished  with  plenty  of  easy  chairs. 
Sir  John  believes  in  a  comfortable  working-room. 
He  is  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  blue  eyes  and  hair 
turning  grey,  and  might  pass  lor  a  jolly  country 
squire.  He  speaks  in  a  loud,  hearty  voice,  and  his 
language  is  emphatic.  The  house  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Burne  Jones. 

This  painter  of  the  old  and  the  mythological 
lives  in  a  very  old  house  in  West  Kensington — 
the  Grange — where  Richardson,  the  novelist,  dwelt. 
Everything  within  is  very  quiet  and  subdued.  The 
whole  place  is  given  up  to  the  most  severe  work. 
The  number  of  pictures  is  so  great,  that  I  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  walking  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another.  They  leant  against  the  walls 
— a  dozen  deep  ;    they  were  piled  upon  easels, 


chairs  groaned  beneath  them.  A  room  at 
the  side  was  full  of  them.  Strange  to  say,  the 
majority  are  unfinished.  After  commencing  a  pic- 
ture, it  is  often  the  painter's  custom  to  put  it  on  one 
side,  till  he  is  in  a  mood  to  finish  it.  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  is  a  very  quiet  man,  with  dreamy  eyes  and  a 
soft  manner  of  speaking. 

Professor  Hubert  Herkomer,  the  painter  of  "The 
Last  Muster,"  lives  at  Bushey,  in  Hertford.  Until 
the  completion  of  the  large  house  he  is  building, 
the  painter  dwells  in  a  pleasant  little  white  cottage 
called  Dyreham.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Herkomer 
Art  School,  which  comprises  a  band  of  young 
artists  living  at  Bushey,  and  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor.  A  large  studio  has  been 
built  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  master 
and  pupils  receive  their  friends  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Professor  Herkomer  is  a  kind  of  universal 
genius.  He  paints,  etches,  engraves,  sings,  com- 
poses and  writes  plays.  A  theatre  has  been  built 
on  the  estate,  where  once  a  year  a  sort  of  musical 
play  of  the  painter's  own  composing  and  writing  is 
given.  At  Dyreham  there  is  a  place  for  printing,  a 
machine  shop,  a  carving  room  and  a  joiner's  shop, 
all  under  the  painter's  superintendence.  Professor 
Herkomer  is  a  tall,  keen-looking  man,  with  black 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  beard  and  moustache. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson  has  two  houses,  one  at 
Thanet,  and  the  other  at  13,  Portland-place.  He 
generally  divides  the  week  between  the  two.  I 
called  at  Portland-place,  one  very  wet  afternoon. 
Mr.  Orchardson  prides  himself  on  the  construction 
of  his  studio.  Painters  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  a  town  house,  with  that  necessary 
adjunct  ready  built.  When  Mr.  Orchardson  was 
house  hunting  about  a  year  ago,  he  discovered  that 
13,  Portland-place,  would  suit  him  very  well,  if  it 
had  only  possessed  a  studio.  The  nearest  approach 
was  a  stable  and  coach-house.  He  formed  his  plans 
at  once,  and  commenced  to  carry  them  out  by 
pulling  down  the  coach-house  and  building  a  studio 
on  the  site.  The  stables  he  left  and  has  found  them 
very  useful  as  a  store-place  for  his  pictures,  and 
also  as  a  retiring-room  for  his  models.  Draw  aside 
the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  studio  and  you  will 
see  the  place,  where  in  the  old  days  the  horses 
munched  their  corn.  The  studio  is  full  of  the  pro- 
perties Mr.  Orchardson  uses  in  painting  his  historical 
pictures.  A  sofa  was  littered  with  old-fashioned 
draperies :  there  were  quaint,  valuable  chairs 
innumerable,  and  among  other  things  I  noticed  a 
sinall  cannon,  a  flaxen  wig,  a  shrine  and  a  statue  of 
Buddha. 

To  see  Mr.  John  Pettie  at  home  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  Hampstead.  He  lives  in  Fitzjohn's  Avenue, 
his  house  being  the  first  on  the  right-hand  side, 
walking  up.  The  studio  is  at  the  end  of  the  entrance 
hall.  It  is  a  very  large,  luxuriously  furnished  lofty 
apartment,  divided  into  two  portions,  by  heavy  red 
curtains.  The  painter  commences  work  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  plods  steadily  |on  till  dusk,  w  ith  a 
short  interval  for  luncheon.  He  reckons  upon 
painting  two  historical  pictures  every  year,  with 
portraits  in  the  interval.  The  studio  is  full  of  old- 
armour,  carbines,  halberts,  lances,  broadswords, 
pistols,  and  pictures. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
By  Sir  George  Birdwood. 
Part  III. 


Damascening  is  the  art  of  encrusting  one  metal 
in  another,  not  in  cyustde,  which  are  soldered  on  or 
wedged  into  the  metal  surface  to  which  they  are 
applied,  but  in  the  form  of  wire,  which  by  under- 
cutting and  hammering  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  metal  which  it  is  intended  to  ornament. 
Practically,  damascening  is  Hmited  to  encrusting 
gold  wire,  and  sometimes  silver,  on  the  surface  of 
iron,  or  steel,  or  bronze.  This  system  of  orna- 
mentation is  peculiarly  Oriental,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Damascus,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection  by  the  early  goldsmiths.  It  is  now 
practised  with  the  greatest  success  in  Persia  and 
in  Spain.  In  India  damascening  in  gold  is  carried 
on  in  Cashmere,  and  at  Gujerat  and  Sealkote  in  the 
Punjab,  and  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  is  called 
kuft  work;  and  damascening  in  silver  is  called 
bidiri,  from  Beder.  in  the  Nizam's  Dominion,  where 
it  is  principally  produced.  There  is  a  cheap  kuft 
work  done  by  simply  laying  gold  leaf  on  the  steel 
plate,  on  which  the  ornamentation  has  been  pre- 
viously etched,  which  is  easily  made  to  adhere  to 
the  etching,  and  is  then  wiped  off  the  rest  of  the 
surface.  The  attempts  made  to  blend  English  and 
Indian  ideas  in  this  work  are  sometimes  appalling. 
We  have  seen  an  example  wherein  the  fern-like 
ornament,  characteristic  of  the  work  of  Sealkote 
and  Gujerat,  is  applied  to  a  sort  of  masonic  emblem, 
with  a. ball  on  the  top,  and  labelled  up  and  down 
with  such  words  as  *'  Fidelity,"  "  Loyalty,"  &c.,  in 
modern  English  letters.  Surely  the  force  of  British 
Philistinism  in  art  could  not  possibly  go  further 
than  this!  Yet  the  articles  in  bidiri,  the  highest 
art  in  India  after  enameUing,  are  even  in  worse 
taste,  being  copies  in  bronze  of  the  lowest  florid 
style  of  Italian  alabaster  vases,  covered  with  ItaHan 
flower  scroll  patterns  in  beaten  silver.  In  bidiri 
the  metal  ground  is  an  amalgam  of  copper,  lead, 
and  tin,  made  black  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  saltpetre,  salt,  and  blue  vitriol. 

Enamelling  is  the  master  art  craft  of  the  world, 
and  the  enamels  of  Jeypore  rank  before  all  others, 
and  are  of  matchless  perfection.  There  are  three 
forms  of  enamelling  followed. 

In  the  first  the  enamel  is  simply  applied  to  the 
metal  as  paint  is  applied  to  canvas;  and  in 
the  second,  translucent  enamels  are  laid  over 
a  design  which  has  been  etched  on,  or  hammered 
out  of  the  metal.  Both  these  are  compara- 
tively modern  methods.  The  third  form  of 
enamelling  by  encrustation  is  very  ancient, 
and  is  known  under  two  varieties,  namely,  the 
cloisonne,  in  which  the  pattern  is  raised  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  by  means  of  strips  of  metal  or 
wire  welded  on  to  it ;  and  the  chaniplevc,  in  which 
the  pattern  is  dug  out  of  the  metal  itself.  In  both 
varieties  the  pattern  is  filled  in  with  the  enamel.  In 
all  forms  of  true  enameUing  the  colouring  glaze  has 
to  be  fused  on  to  the  metal.  There  is  indeed  a 
fourth  form  of  enamelling,  practised  by  the  Japanese. 
They  paint  in  the  pattern  coarsely,  as  in  the  first 
form,  and  then  outhne  it  with  strips  of  copper  or 


gold,  to  imitate  true  cloisonne  enamels.  The  Jeypore 
enamelling  is  champleve.  It  is  the  mingled  brilliances 
of  its  greens,  and  blues,  and  reds  which,  laid  on 
pure  gold,  make  the  superlative  excellence  and 
beauty  of  this  work.  Even  Paris  cannot  paint 
gold  with  the  ruby  and  coral  reds,  the  emerald 
green,  and  turquoise  and  sapphire  blues  of  the 
enamels  of  Jeypore,  Lahore  and  Benares.  The 
finest  deep  green  enamel  is  as  lustrous  and  trans- 
parent as  emerald.  In  the  Mayo  collection  are  some 
fine  examples  ot  old  Jeypore  enamelling.  The 
handles  of  the  yak's  tails,  and  of  the  sandalwood 
and  ivory  horse  wisps,  and  of  the  peacock's  tails, 
which,  Uke  the  yak's  tails,  are  symbols  of  royalty 
throughout  the  East,  are  magnificent  examples  of 
the  grandest  of  the  art  crafts  of  India,  and  truly 
regal  treasures.  The  art  is  practised  everywhere 
in  India,  but  nowhere  in  such  perfection  as  at  Jey- 
pore. It  is  probably  a  Turanian  art.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  China,  according  to  the  Chinese,  by  the 
Yeuechi,  and  was  carried  as  early,  if  not  earher, 
into  India.  From  Assyria  it  probably  passed  into 
Egypt,  and  through  the  Phoenicians  to  Europe.  In 
Cashmere  enamels,  the  ground  of  the  usual  shawl 
pattern  ornamentation,  cut  in  gold,  is  filled  in  with 
turquoise  blue.  Sometimes  a  dark  green  is  inter- 
mixed with,  the  blue,  perfectly  harmonised  by  the 
gold,  and  producing  a  severely  artistic  effect.  The 
late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  possessed  a  remarkably  fine 
goblet  in  this  style  of  Cashmere  enamel. 

At  Pertabghur  in  Bengal  extremely  effective  and 
brilliant  trinkets  are  made  by  melting  a  thick  layer 
of  enamel  on  gold,  and,  while  the  enamel  is  still  hot, 
covering  it  with  a  network  of  thin  gold,  minutely 
cut  into  the  shapes  of  elephants,  tigers,  peacocks, 
doves,  parrots,  trees,  and  floriated  scrolls,  which 
are  afterwards  etched  over  with  the  graver,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  most  delicate  flowers  and  foliage  of 
the  trees,  and  the  plumage  and  other  details  of  the 
birds  and  beasts.  Beautiful  glass  bracelets,  or 
bangles,  are  made  at  Rampur,  near  Meerut,  and  at 
Bellary  and  Mysore,  in  Madras. 


ON  VARNISHES. 
By  H.  C.  Standage. 


Varnishes  play  a  small  part  in  the  various 
manipulations  of  picture  painting,  but  the  part  they 
play  is  a  very  important  one,  because  varnish  in  a 
picture  may  prove  a  source  of  injury,  or  of 
protection  to  the  painting.  The  proper  function  of  a 
varnish  is  to  protect  the  painted  surface,  and  it  is 
applied  thereto  with  this  object,  but  the  result  is  too 
often  a  falsification  of  the  artist's  expectations. 
Thus  the  surface  of  the  painting  either  cracks, 
blisters,  or  peels  off,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  varnish 
that  cracks  or  blooms,  perishes  or  darkens,  all  these 
vagaries  having  a  different  fundamental  origin  that 
can  be  provided  against  by  the  artist,  and  should 
be.  Truly  it  would  be  worthy  emulation  on  the 
part  of  modern  artists,  to  at  least  e(]ual,  if  not 
surpass  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
early  painters  of  several  centuries  ago.  Rapid 
fortunes,     social    distinction,    popularity,  press 
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encomiums,  bizarre  and  executive  technique  and 
colouring,  a  catchy  subject,  and  not  perma- 
nency of  pamting  and  love  of  art  seem  to 
be  the  emotions  which  prompt  the  artist  in 
bis  vocation.  Tlie  present  race  of  embryo  artists 
will  have  to  reverse  the  above  order  of  motives, 
impelling  them  to  the  following  of  art ;  the  love  of 
their  chosen  subject  must  stand  first,  and  the  idea 
of  fortune  making  last,  otherwise  the  art  of  picture 
pamting  will  fast  degenerate  mto  a  byword,  and 
wealthy  purchasers  will  find  other  objects  d'art  on 
which  to  spend  their  thousands.  However,  this 
tirade  is  not  "  chemistry  of  painting,"  to  which  we 
now  return.  Origins  of  the  term  "varnish," 
French,  verni ;  German,  firniss  ;  the  origin  of 
the  term  "  varnish  "  is  of  somewhat  obscure  origin, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  another  form  of 
burnish  ;  but  according  to  the  "  astronomy  of  the 
ancients,"  Sir  ■  G.  C.  Lewis  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  term  :— Upon  the  return  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  from  his  Syrian  expedi- 
tion in  243B.C.,  his  queen,  Berenice,  dedicated  a 
lock  of  her  hair  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  at 
Zephyrium  ;  this  lock  having  disappeared  from  the 
temple  was  translated  by  canon  into  the  heavens 
as  a  constellation,  which  bears  tho  name  of 
Como  Berenices,  and  its  fame  has  been  translated 
and  perpetuated  in  the  word  Venice,  Vernis  and 
varnish,  which  alludes  to  the  amber  colour  of  the 
queen's  beautiful  tresses.  We  cannot  here  go 
deeper  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  term, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  draws  very  similar  conclusions  to  the  above. 
Thus  he  says  "  Veronice  or  Verenice  as  a  designa- 
tion for  amber,  must  have  been  common  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  date  ol  the  Lucca  M.S., 
since  it  there  occurs  as  a  term  for  ordinary  use. 
The  name  Berenice  or  Beronice  borne  by  more 
than  one  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  would  be  more 
correctly  written  Pherenice  or  Pheronice,  the 
hteral  coincidence  of  this  name  and  its  modifications 
with  the  Vernice  of  the  middle  ages,  might  almost 
warrant  the  supposition  that  amber,  which  by  the 
best  ancient  authorites  was  considered  a  mineral, 
may  at  an  early  period,  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  constellation,  the  constellation  of 
Berenice  s  (golden)  hair.  The  comparison  of  golden 
tresses  with  .amber  was  not  uncommon  with  the 
ancients;  Nero,  who  sometimes  affected  to  be  a 
poet,  applied  the  epithet  "  succinous  "  to  the  hair  of 
his  empress  Poppaea,  in  consequence  of  which, 
observes  Pliny,  amber  coloured  hair  became  fashion- 
able. It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  looking  upon 
varnish  as  amber  coloured,  that  the  kind  then  most 
commonly  known  was  that  obtained  from  amber 
resin,  which  makes  a  dark  coloured,  or  golden-hued 
varnish. 

Definition  of  a  Varnish. 
A  varnish— which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  liquid 
glass— IS  any  substance  which  when  appHed  to  the 
surface  of  the  object  leaves  on  that  surface  a  con- 
tinuous smooth,  inpervious  coating  whose  functions 
are  i — 

I.  To  increase  the  lustre  and  polish  of  the  surface 
and  by  obhterating  its  asperities  and  filling  up  its 
pores,  prevent  its  easy  soihng  and  facilitate  wasting. 


In  the  case  of  pictures,  it  protects  the  colour  under- 
neath from  dampness,  injurious  fumes,  and  the 
blotchy  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  although  it 
is  itself  affected  by  that  gas.  Taken  in  the  broad 
view,  the  *'  glaze  "  of  pottery  is  a  "  varnish." 

2.  By  its  high  refractive  power  to  increase  the 
transparency  of  surfaces  which  are  by  their  porous 
nature  rendered  too  opaque,  and  thus  to  bring  into 
view  any  grain  or  marking  of  natural  growth  which 
it  is  desirable  to  show  up.  Thus  in  the  case  ot 
pictures,  a  coat  of  varnish  laid  over  the  painted 
surface  acts  Hke  the  enamel  or  glaze  on  porcelain, 
the  light  sinks  through  the  varnish,  reaches  the 
colour  beneath,  passes  a  second  time  (out)  through 
the  varnish  and,  owing  to  the  refractive  power  of 
the  latter,  gives  to  the  colour  a  brilliancy  which  it 
failed  to  exhibit  previously. 

3.  By  its  insolubility  in  water  and  oils  to  protect 
perishable  structures  from  the  effect  of  damp, 
decay,  mould,  &c.  ;  metals  from  rust  and  corrosion 
by  acids,  and  porous  bodies  from  grease  spots. 

4.  By  hardening  the  surfaces,  of  softer  objects  to 
save  them  from  abrasion.  Consequently,  in  varnish- 
ing a  picture,  one  object  should  be  in  selecting  a 
varnish  and  the  mode  of  appHcation  of  it,  to  bring 
out  all  the  desirable  qualities ;  the  coat  of  varnish 
while  protecting  the  oil  colours  beneath  from  damp, 
injurious  agents,  and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  thin 
lines,  should  have  no  disintegrating  action  on  the 
pigments  it  covers,  but  be  in  itself  thoroughly- 
permanent.  Such  being  the  case,  a  varnish  should 
not  be  applied  in  the  hasty,  slovenly  fashion  now 
prevalent  amongst  modern  painters,  but  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  constructive  conditions  of  the 
picture  ;  in  other  words,  the  painter  should  take 
into  consideration  the  pigments  he  has  used,  the 
oils  with  which  they  are  incorporated,  the  mode  he 
has  adapted  in  mixing  and  laying  one  pigment  over 
another,  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  them  to 
dry,  etc.  In  fact  he  should  look  on  his  picture  in 
much  the  same  hght  that  an  architect  does  in  the 
house  he  is  building ;  certain  stages,  the  foundations 
laid,  carcase  built,  woodwork  finished,  painting 
done,  etc.,  must  be  accomplished  before  the  finish- 
ing touches,  i.e.,  the  decorations,  can  be  apphed. 
When  artists  will  take  the  trouble  to  proceed  on 
scientific  principles  in  their  technical  processes  ot 
painting  the  pictures,  we  may  then  hope  for  a 
permanency  equal  to  that  possessed  by  works  of 
the     old  masters." 

The  general  qualities  of  a  good  varnish  may  be 
stated  to  be  : 

1.  A  capability  of  drying  within  two  days  and 
presenting  after  the  third  day  a  brilliant  firm  surface, 
with  no  spots  of  dull  or  fatty  aspect. 

2.  It  should  retain  its  lustre  and  transparent 
character  unimpaired,  when  judiciously  guarded 
from  injurious  influence  during  its  drying  stages. 

It  is  needful  that  every  artist  should  know  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  varnishes,  so 
that  he  can  prevent,  the  injurious  action  of  one 
upon  another. 

The  facts  about  the  various  varnishes  and  their 
actions  are  easy  enough  to  remember,  and  once 
fully  impressed  on  the  mind,  useful  deductions 
and  the  study  of  their  actions  is  within  easy  reach 
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of  all  artists,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  facts,  these  facts  seem  to  be  (i)  the 
durability  of  the  varnish  depends  upon  the  resin. 
The  less  water  the  resin  contains,  the  less  it  is 
affected  by  the  air,  and  for  this,  and  other  reasons, 
the  less  by  water  or  moisture.  The  air  oxydises  the 
resin  as  it  does  the  oil,  but  hard  resin  protects  the 
oil  from  the  air  ;  water  separates  the  fine  particles 
of  resin  from  the  oil.  (2)  The  oil  gives  the  varnish 
its  elasticity ;  if  it  has  been  made  with  soap  or 
contains  much  drier,  the  elasticity  of  the  oil  is 
destroyed.  Better  tor  durability,  a  poorer  resin 
and  more  good  varnish,  than  a  better  resin  and 
poor  or  little  oil.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  oil 
in  the  varnish  the  more  skill  is  needed  in  laying  it 
coat  over  coat.  The  second  coat  would  drag  up  the 
first  laid  on,  or  if  only  one  coat  used,  and  the  paint- 
ing still  fresh,  the  oil  in  its  pigment  would  be 
affected.  Mr.  C.  L.  Condit  gives  good  advice  when 
he  says  "  in  selecting  a  varnsh  three  facts  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account ;  (1st)  who  is  to  use  it  ?  (2nd) 
What  is  to  be  put  under  or  over  it  now  and  by-and 
-bye  ?  (3rd)  When  will  it  be  used,  and  how  much 
time  will  it  have  to  dry  ? ''  The  above  questions 
are  what  all  who  use  varnishes — be  especially 
addresses  coach  painters,  etc., — should  ask  them- 
selves, and  the  questions  are  also  pertinent  to  Fine 
Art  painters. 

It  will  be  found  that  varishes  naturally  group 
themselves  into  fine  well  marked  divisions. 

1.  Natural  lacquers  of  the  Indian  and  China  type, 
produced  by  several  genera  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  anocardiaceae.  These  are  Hquids  at  first  but 
dry  slowly  by  oxidation  (?)  or  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Drying  oils,  without  indurate  or  resinity  by 
oxidation  in  the  air  either  in  their  natural  state  or 
made  more  drying  by  treatment  with  various 
chemical  agents. 

3.  Intimate  continuations  of  a  drying  oil  with  a 
fused  resin,  and  hardening  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
oil.  These  varnishes  may  either  be  applied  in  their 
undiluted  state,  or  may  be  thinned  with  essential 
oils  or  other  liquid  volatile,  by  the  dilution  to  such 
a  consistency  as  will  enable  them  to  be  applied  with 
a  brush. 

4.  Varnishes  composed  of  a  volatile  liquid, 
holding  in  solution  resins  or  gums  or  other  solid 
amorphous  *  substances  which  in  the  evaporation 
of  the  solvent  are  left  behind  as  a  vitreous  coating 
on  the  surfaces  varnished. 

5.  Glazes  and  enamels  applied  to  the  work  in  a 
solid  state  in  powder  or  otherwise,  and  attached  to 
its  surface  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  glaze, 
or  as  formed  by  the  fused  surface  of  the  object 
itself  when  vitrified  at  a  high  temperature  by 
appropriate  fluxes,  etc.,  etching  grounds,  glazing  of 
pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 

The  materials  used  in  making  varnishes  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  under  six  separate  heads, 
according  to  the  part  they  play  in  finished  varnish. 

1.  The  drying  oils. 

2.  Those  resms  which  have  sufficient  hardness 
and  transparency   for    the   purpose    and  whose 


*  Amorphous  means  "  without  form";  in  the  above 
list  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  non-crystalline. 


melting  point  is  high  enough  to  prevent  them 
becoming  softened  by  heat  or  sticky  in  summer  in 
hot  rooms,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

3.  "Colloid"  bodies  soluble  in  water  and  in 
albumen,  gum  arable,  dextrine,  gelatine,  etc. 

4.  "  Solvents,"  i.e.,  volatile  liquids  used  to  dissolve 
resins  or  gums,  or  to  dilute  oil  varnishes,  but  which 
evaporate  entirely  during  the  drying  of  the  varnish, 
thus  contributing  nothing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
coating. 

5.  "  Tougheners,"  or  substances  added  to 
varnishes  of  class  4  to  make  them  more  flexible  and 
less  liable  to  crack  or  be  scratched. 

6.  "  Driers,"  which,  by  giving  up  oxygen,  or  by 
acting  as  "curriers  "  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  hasten 
the  hardening  of  the  oils.  Lastly  soluble  trans- 
parent colouring  matters,  resinous  or  otherwise, used 
in  the  lacquers  and  changing  varnishes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  tor  the  scope  of  these 
articles  to  consider  in  detail  all  the  various  classes 
of  varnishes,  nor  all  the  qualities  of  the  materials 
used  in  making  them,  since  the  artist  is  more 
concerned  with  the  vagaries,  i.e.,  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  such  spirit  and  oil  varnishes  he  especi- 
ally affects. 


Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  W^ater  Colours 
The  twenty-seventh  winter  show  at  this  old  and 
popular  institution  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
years.  The  society  has  always  oeen  held  well  in 
hand,  and  the  natural  wish  of  artistic  humanity  to 
have  its  opportunities  for  display  and  sale  enlarged 
been  studiously  resisted.  A  not  over-large  single 
gallery  has  hitherto  proved  all-sufficient,  and  friends 
of  the  society  and  of  art  will  hope  it  will  long  do 
so. 

Much  the  most  noteworthy  picture  in  the  room, 
from  its  size  and  rich  glow  of  colour,  is  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones' "  Caritas."  This  is  a  fine  drawing,  though 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  artist  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
Mr.  Watts'  book,  and  sacrificed  draughtsmanship  to 
theexigences  of  a  colour-scheme.  The  beautiful  figure 
of  Charity  herself  is  flawless,  but  some  of  the  nude 
babes  and  youngsters  are  drawn  with  such  an  effort 
at  vigour  that  the  result  is,  if  not  absolutely  incor- 
rect, unpleasing.  Yet  this  only  partially  detracts 
from  the  value  of  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  will  be 
welcome  to  many  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones'  admirers, 
who  resent  the  charge  brought  against  the  artist 
that  he  is  more  and  more  isolating  himself 
from  human  life.  "Charity"  and  the  children 
whom  she  lifts  or  who  cluster  about  her  are 
all  real — charmingly,  beautifully  real — and  none 
the  less  so  because  viewed  through  a  poetic 
aimosphere,  any  more  than  flame  is  not  flame 
when  looked  at  through  a  flawless  crystal.  The 
Scottish  Art  Review  accuses  the  artist  of  "in- 
curable remoteness."  We  are  not  very  sure  if  we 
know  what  "  incurable  remoteness  "  signifies  in  the 
application  given  to  it,  but  if  it  means  that  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  is  nothing  more  than  an  inconsequent 
dreamer,  then  it  is  ridiculous.  Every  true  artist 
has  his  own  methods,  just  as  he  has  his  own 
inspirations,  and  to  say  that  a  man  has  no  touch 
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with  the  common  life  of  humanity  because  ne 
approaches  it  from  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
aesthetic  side  instead  of  from  that  of  rigid  matter-of- 
fact,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd  to  all  save  to  those 
who  suffer  from  a  paucity  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  admire  ideal  expression  of  any  kind.  Besides 
his  large  "Caritas,"  Mr  Burne-Jones  exhibits  about 
a  dozen  exquisite  studies.  There  is  a  fine  design 
for  a  figure  of  Hope,  an  inside  of  Pandora's  Box,  a 
study  of  a  head  for  a  picture  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  some  delicately  drawn  drapery,  studies 
for  the  King  in  the  picture  of  the  **  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men,"  and  so  forth.  There  is  also  a  strange 
drawing  called  simply  "A  Sketch,"  which  repre- 
sents three  weird  women  in  a  passage  of  some 
mystic  kind — three  unfortunate  souls,  bending  as 
blown  along  on  some  wind  of  destiny.  Finally,  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  has  a  fine  study  in  colour  of  an  angel — 
rose-crowned, clad  in  soft  red  draperies,  fantastically 
winged,  and  with  the  gaze  of  a  visionary  in  the 
downward-looking  eyes. 

Among  other  works  we  were  almost  more  taken 
by  a  very  small  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Henshall  than 
by  anything  else.  Called  "A  Brown  Study,"  it 
represents  a  young  woman,  clad  in  vari-hued 
browns,  sitting,  or  rather  leaning,  against  the  back 
of  a  chair,  and  looking  outward  in  "a  haze  of 
thought  and  yearning  undefined."  It  is  a  charming 
drawing  by  an  artist  who  might  take  high  rank  if 
he  would. 

Mr.  Arthur  Marsh  has  a  very  able  study  of  evening 
glow,  the  rich  mahogany  glow  which  comes  over 
certain  earthy  banks  when  water  flows  or  lies 
beneath,  and  when  the  sunset  warms,  but  does  not 
directly  illume,  the  scene.  Among  the  rock  studies 
(always  a  feature  at  the  R.W.S.  exhibitions,  which 
in  some  seasons  almost  resemble  geological  pictorial 
displays),  there  is  nothing  finer  than  Mr.  C.  B. 
Phillip's  "Big  Rock  of  Tollie,  Loch  Maree  " — a 
powerful  sketch  as  well  as  able  study. 

A  delightful  "  blue  "  drawing  is  a  small  study  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  of  Mediterranean  sea- surge  in  a 
cloudless  day,  with  a  curdling  north-west  wind 
making  great  splatches  of  foam  every  here  and 
here.  Sir  Oswald  Brierly  exhibits  a  spirited  sketch 
for  his  forthcoming  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  ; 
and  Sir  John  Gilbert  shows  the  study  for  his  well- 
known  work,  representing  Cardinal  Wolsey  walking 
to  Court  in  his  scarlet  robes,  and  holding  a  lemon 
in  his  left  hand  as  a  preservative  against  the  con- 
taminating breaths  of  the  riff-raff  among  the  spec- 
tators. Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow's  "Village  Lane  in 
South  Wales,'  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall's  "A  Sea- 
washed  Town,"  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  "  Italian 
Twilight  "  are  among  the  finest  landscape  colour- 
studies  present.  Mr.  Hale  shows  more  and  more 
delicacy  and  power  every  year.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin's  "  Durham  "  is  a  rich  and  splendid  piece 
of  colour  which  would  delight  Turner  could  he 
revisit  "this  mortal  scene."  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  has 
several  of  his  highly-finished  studies,  the  finest  being 
that  of  the  sea-chafed  cliffs  which  cause  the  eddies 
of  the  Maelstrom.  Mrs.  Allingham  is  also  well 
represented,  and  specially  charming  is  her  Spring 
Days," 

"  When  the  grass  is  full  of  flowers 
And  the  hedge  is  full  of  bowers." 


Works  by  Royal  Academy  Students. 

The  Academy  always  seems  very  much 
ashamed  of  its  students'  works  which  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public  for  the  space  of  exactly 
seven  hours.  Numbers,  not  names,  are  attached  to 
the  designs,  and  no  catalogues  are  accessible,  so  we 
can  only  comment  by  number.  In  the  competition 
for  the  Alswick  prize,  the  subject  being  "  A  Village 
Green."  No.  3  was  easily  distingui'^hable  as  the  best, 
both  in  breadth  of  treatment  and  in  technical 
manipulation,  that  the  effect  was  also  the  most  true 
follows  on  the  other  merits.  No.  2  was  fair  but 
very  hard  and  harsh  in  tone,  while  No.  5  deserved 
high  praise  from  a  P.R.B.  stand-point.  But  as  a 
well-known  painter  remarked  to  us  on  this  canvas, 
"  I  did  not  think  anybody  thought  that  way  in  art 
now-a-days."  The  prize  design,  No.  11,  was  very 
poor,  hard  and  ill-composed,  the  figures  being  bad 
and  showing  a  high  academical  contempt  for 
anatomy.  In  No.  12,  for  which  a  dark  frame  was 
allowed,  there  was  more  feeling  than  technique,  but 
the  work  was  of  genuine  promise.  No.  15  was 
remarkable  for  an  impossible  green  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  cricket  pitch,  while  No.  16  attracted 
attention  by  reason  of  the  elm  trunk  in  the  fore- 
ground being  actually  modelled  in  paint.  The 
copies  of  landscapes  were  very  poor  ;  we  do  not 
wonder  at  no  second  prize  being  awarded.  The 
heads  from  lite  were  rather  disappointing.  No.  75 
struck  us  as  the  best  work.  The  designs  of  S.  Paul 
with  the  snake  were  of  high  value  from  a  comic 
pnint  of  view ;  Nos.  156  and  157  called,  however,  for 
some  serious  attention.  The  models  of  figures  from 
the  life  were  fairly  good,  251,  252  and  255  being  all 
above  the  average.  The  reliefs  were  also  of  some 
promise,  No.  240  being  especially  simple,  direct, 
and  strong.  In  this  class,  however,  there  were  one  or 
two  "  frightful  examples,"  No.  243  being  of  special 
eminence  in  this  respect. 


Dowdeswell's  Gallery. 

Mr.  Sutton  Palmer  has  already  held  various  exhi- 
bitions of  his  attractive  work  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell.  His  present  collection,  now 
on  view  at  160,  New  Bond  Street,  is  in  many  ways 
the  best  which  he  has  hitherto  brought  together, 
and  is  sure  to  gain  popularity  with  that  large  section  of 
the  people  which  finds  pleasure  in  subjects  judiciously 
chosen,  and  in  handling  that  is  tasteful  and  dainty. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  an  unmistakable  power  of  recording 
landscape  effects  in  a  taking  and  pleasing  manner ; 
and  now  that  he  has  overcome  the  inclination 
towards  over  elaboration  and  too  anxious  manipula- 
tion which,  in  his  earlier  productions,  was  somewhat 
too  evident,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  take  among  his  professional  brethren  the  high 
rank  which  the  untechnical  public  have  even  now 
assigned  to  him.  The  work  by  which  he  is  repre- 
sented now  has  been  done  in  the  Highlands,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  subjects  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  enhanced  by  the  amazing  grandeur 
of  the  atmospheric  effects,  has  had  an  excellent 
influence  upon  the  artist's  style.  He  has  worked 
with  directness  and  strength  and  yet  with  delicacy. 
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He  has  not  forgotten  either  the  necessity  for  variety, 
and  he  shows  us  some  rather  unexpected  aspects  of 
Highland  scenery.  As  examples  of  powerful  treat- 
ment we  may  quote  the  "Sunset — Brig  of  Turk," 
"Morass  and  Moor,"  the  *' Flowing  to  Loch  Ven- 
nachar  "  and  *'  A  storm-swept  Brae  "  ;  among  the 
gentler  and  more  refined  drawings,  the  best  are  the 
bright  and  sunny  "Old  Road,"  and  the  tender 
"Windless  Day,"  with  its  gentle  scheme  of  grey 
and  quiet  colour. 


Mendoza's  Gallery. 
The  periodical  black  and  white  exhibitions  of  Mr. 
Mendoza  are  always  interesting,  and  usually  contain 
a  considerable  number  of  really  excellent  produc- 
tions. The  show,  which  has  been  open  at  the  St. 
James'  Gallery|during  the  last  few  weeks  has  proved 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  Drawings  by  Sir.  F. 
Leighton  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  gave  dignity  to  a 
collection,  which  gained  attractiveness  from  the 
admirable  architectural  sketches  of  Mr.  H.  Railton, 
the  clever  society  records  of  Mr.  Lucien  Davis,  or 
the  excellent  drawings  of  animals  by  Mr.  J. 
Charlton.  Some  designs  by  Mr,  G.  Hare  had  con- 
spicuous merit,  and  Miss  Kate  Walton's  little  picture 
"  The  Toilet  "  was  especially  refined  and  pleasant. 
Good  work  was  also  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Holyoake,  S.  T.  Dadd,  A.  Lamotte  and  Davidson 
Knowles. 

French  Gallery. 
The  winter  show  at  Mr.  Wallis'  gallery  is  some- 
what unusually  dry  and  uninteresting'  This  is 
perhaps  largely  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of 
work  by  more  than  one  of  the  notable  painters 
whose  contributions  generally  make  these  shows 
attractive,  and  also  by  the  failure  of  the  less  known 
men  to  show  anything  really  worthy  of  appreciation. 
The  chief  item  in  the  list  is  "The  Pirate's  Cave," 
a  large  canvas  by  Professor  Siemiradzki,  but  the 
artistic  importance  of  this  picture  is  hardly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area.  As  a  composition  it  is 
incoherent  and  ill-balanced,  and  it  has  neither  in 
colour,arrangement,nor  in  handling,any  claim  to  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank. 
Neither  is  Mr.  T.  F.  Dicksee's  "Madeline"  much 
more  than  a  moderately  successful  effort.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  a  novelty,  and  it  appeals  to  us  some- 
what as  a  memorial  of  the  past ;  but  still  it  has 
redeeming  qualities  and  merit  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  its  own  uninteresting  class.  Herr  C. 
Pieper's,  "Young  Brother,"  is  characteristically 
hard  and  precise,  with  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
technical  pedantry,  but  ranks  as  something  more 
than  an  example  of  merely  conscientious  workman- 
ship. By  M.  H.  Lazerges  there  is  a  noteworthy 
study  of  Algerian  life,  "  Morning  Gossip  "  ;  and  by 
Herr  Karl  Heffner  there  is  a  frame  of  tiny  "  Italian 
Studies,"  which  are  on  the  whole  far  preferable  to 
his  larger  pictures.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett's  "  Fishing, 
Chioggia,  near  Venice  "  is  also  included  in  the  show. 

Tooth's  Gallery. 
The  pictures  and  sketches  made   recently  in 
Spain    by  Mr.  R.  Beavis,  and   now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  Tooth's  gallery  in   the  Haymarket,  are 


interesting  in  subject  rather  than  in  treatment. 
Their  merit  as  artistic  productions  and  as  examples 
of  technical  performance  is  perhaps  not  so  great  as 
it  might  be ;  but  they  have  some  importance  as 
interpretations  of  Spanish  life  and  surroundings  as 
these  have  presented  themselves  to  a  British  painter. 
The  characteristically  Spanish  institution,  the  bull- 
fight, has  afforded  Mr.  Beavis  some  of  his  most 
effective  material,  and  it  is  in  his  studies  of  the 
scenes  in  the  arena  that  he  has  approached  nearest 
to  artistic  success.  There  is  a  certain  vigour  of 
colour  and  power  of  handlmg  in  "The  Attack," 
"The  Picador,"  and  "The  End,"  which  are  lacking 
in  the  rest ;  but  in  the  large  picture,  "  Collecting 
the  Fighting  Bulls,"  there  is  at  least  a  fair  amount 
of  action  and  movement. 


local  Jlrt  Hotea. 


Kilmarnock. — An  art  exhibition  was  opened  here  on 
II  Dec,  with  some  ceremony.  The  principal  exhibitors 
are  Mr.  William  Young,  Mr.  W,  L.  Wyllie,  M,  Otto 
Leyde,  Mr.  David  Small,  Mr.  Michael  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Tom  Hunt.    No  fewer  than  1,039  works  are  displayed. 

Nottingham. — A  set  of  twelve  exquisite  Sepia  draw- 
ings have  just  been  added  to  the  permanent  Art  Collec- 
tions in  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  the  work  of  the 
late  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Felix 
Joseph.  Stothard  was  renowned  for  the  illustrations  of 
novels  of  his  epoch,  and  such  books  as  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  The  Invisible  Spy  "  and 
many  others,  were  embellished  by  his  prolific  and  grace- 
ful pencil.  The  Nottingham  Museum  now  contains  a 
large  number  of  Stothard  drawings  all  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  that  Borough  by 
Mr.  Joseph. 

C.  J.  Durham. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Durham. 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Yorkshire  Artists, 
and  Director  of  Art  at  the  Technical  College,  Bradford. 
Mr  Durham  was  appointed  to  Bradford  from  the  Slade 
School,  where  he  had  been  assistant  to  M.  Legros,  and 
had  done  good  decorative  works  in  London,  including  the 
mural  work  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  He-was  an  Academy 
Student,  had  studied  also  in  Paris,  and  was  a  man  of 
rare  attainments.  His  loss  is  very  deeply  felt  in  art 
circles  in  Yorkshire,  for  he  had  been  a  most  enthusiastic 
worker  for  the  Union,  His  ability  and  genial  disposition 
secured  him  friends  wherever  he  went.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  portrait  painter  of  some  distinction,  and  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Illustrated  Londoyi  Neivs. 


Art  reflects  the  civiHzation  in  which  it  is  produced. 
It  is  chameleon-like,  and  takes  the  colouring  of  its 
surroundings  ;  it  is  mirror-Uke,  and  hkens  the  age 
out  of  which  it  springs;  it  is  biographical,  and 
speaks  the  Hfe  of  the  artist  and,  necessarily,  the 
characteristics  of  his  race. 

An  unprejudiced  comparison  of  Greek  life  with 
that  of  to-day  could  only  result  in  the  conclusion 
that  we  differ  from,  but  have  not,  in  many  respects, 
excelled,  the  Greeks. 
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The  charge  Joy  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 
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Post  Free- 


ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Contents  of  Part  LXXI.  (Jan.  1889)— 

ETCHING  and   PORTRAITURE— Dr.    T.  Graham 
Balfour,  F.R.S.    Etched  by  W.  Strang,  F.R.P-E. 

MARKET  SCENE- Normandy. 

Etched  by  R.  Toovey,  F.R.P-E. 

GUY'S  CLIFF— Warwick.    Etched  by  Harry  Wallace. 

VOLUME  VII.  containing  30  Etchings,  Letterpress  and 
Essays  relating  to  the  Art,  ^5  now  readv,  price  £2  2s. 

London:    Sampson,  Low,  Marston    Searlk,  &  Rivington,  Ln 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
FINE  ART  EXHIBITION 


Under  the  Management  of  the  BEWICK  CLUB, 
And  official  patronage  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  Sheriff  and  Corporation. 

SIXTH  AMNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Last  days  for  Receiving  : — At  the  Galleries,  January  26th, 
by  the  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Dolman  &  Sons, 
6,  New  Compton  Street,  Soho,  January  19th. 

Further  particulars  from 

J.  DICKINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bewick  Club,  89,  Pilgrim  Street. 

ART  ACADEMY, 

28,  CAMPDEN  HILL  GARDENS 

LONDON,  W. 

{Within  three  minutes  of  Notting  Hill  Gate  Station.) 

Open  all   the   year   round.     Terms   commencing    at  any  time. 
Advanced   and    Elementary   Classes    in  all  branches    of  Art. 
Special  facilities  for  inteiiding  Royal  Academy  Stxidents. 

Pri.ncipal:     HENRY    HENSHALL,    R.W.S..  Medallist 
R.A.,  S.  Kensington,  etc. 


THE   DEVEREUX  GALLERY. 

IMPORTANT  to  ARTISTS.— The  DEVEREUX. 

i.  GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS 
at  ARTISTS'  OWN  FIXED  PRICES.-For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY,  MALVERN 


A  New  Volume  of  Bohn's  Artists'  Library. 
A    CONCISE  HISTORY  OF   PAINTING.    By  the 
^    late  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Life 
of  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Nuremberg.     New  Edition,  revised  by  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  5s.     London:   George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Gaiden. 


The  Volume  for  1888,  containing  Portraits  of  the  R  A.'s 
is  out  of  print,  and  copies  are  very  scarce. 
NOW  READY,  Prue  3s.  6rf. 
With  Portraits  of  the  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

THE  YEAR'S  ART,  1889. 

A  Concise  r<:pitome  of  all  Matters  relating  to 

Painting-,  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 

400  Pages  of  Letter])res8  and  32  Full-page  Engravings 
PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  Growing  bigger  anmially.  It  is  also  growing  better  .  .  .  . 
For  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Art  and  Artists  it  is  simply  indis- 
pensable.   We  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  without  it." 

Tlie  Athenceum, 

"  For  all  who  are  interested  in  Art  and  Artistes  it  is  invaluable. " 

Daily  Telegraph, 

"  For  compactness  and  comprehensive'  ess  this  excellent  manual 
might  be  described  as  the  '  Whitaker  '  of  the  Art  World." 

St.  Jame's  Gazette 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 
A  MANUAL  OF 

DECORATIVE  COMPOSITION 

For  Designers,   Decorators,   Architects,  and 
Industrial  Artists. 
BY     HENRI  MAYEUX. 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations. 

MONTHLY,   Is.  6d. 

Counnencement  of  a  New  Volume,  with  gratis  supplement  on 
ART  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
Containing  if)  Illustrations.     The  January  No.  of  the 

ART  JOURNAL 

Contains  in  addition  to  a  large  full  page  Etching, 
SCHOOL  BELLES, 
After     FRED  MORGAN. 
The  following  Illustrated  Articles: — 
Jean  Paul  Laurens-    Three  Illustrations. 
Was  Mary  Stuart  Beautiful.  Nine  Illustrations. 
Types  of  Beauty  in  Renaissance  and  Modern  Painting- 
Eight  Illustrations. 
Miss  "Wolfe's  Collection.    Four  Illustrations. 
The  Royal  Palaces— Westminster.  Six  llluttrations. 
A  Fan  to  be  Coveted.    One  Illustration. 


Ivy  Lane, 


J.  S.  VIRTUE   &  Co.,    Limited,  26, 
PaternostHr  Rovr,  London. 

NOW  READY. 

TEXT  BOOKS  of  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN 

By  LEWIS  F.  DAY- 

I.  — THE    ANATOMY    of  PATTERN    with  35  full 

page  illustrations. 

II.  — THE  PLANNING  of  ORNAMENT  with  38  full 

page  illustrations. 
Ill— THE   APPLICATION   of    ORNAMENT  with 
42  full  page  illustrations. 

Price  three  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  or  the  thren  Textbooks,  handsomely  bounp 
in  one  volume,  cloth  gilt,  suitrible  for  a  prize  or 
giftbook.    Price  los.  6d. 
B.  T.  BATSFORD.  52.  High  Holborn,  London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— Rough's  Eureka  (Patent) 
Detective  Camera  received  the  only  Mkdal  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition.  The  best  yet  introduced.  Carries  relays  of 
Plates,  combines  in  compact  form  Cameka,  Lens,  Shutter,  Slide 
and  PLATE-Bf^x.  This  instrument  enables  Artists,  Travellers, 
and  others  to  produce  instantaneous  transcripts  of  moving  scenes 
and  incidents.  Portraits,  etc.,  etc..  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice.  For  this  and  every  description  of  high-class  Apparatus, 
and  for  full  instructions  in  the  art,  apply  to  VV.  W.  Rough  and  Co., 
180,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PHOTO  STUDIES,  Wyles's  (See  Front  of  Cover\ 
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THE  YEAR. 


NE  more  year  !  Yet  another  retro- 
spect !  It  seems  a  short  enough 
time  since  we  had  to  reckon  up 
the  achievements  and  to  count 
rj^^*^^  over  the  disasters  which  made 
the  history  of  the  art  world  for  the 
S^^^^  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty 
seven,  and  we  are  even  now  at 
the  close  of  yet  another  year  agam.  It  is 
upon  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight 
that  we  are  now  looking  back;  it  is  the  work 
-of  an  additional  twelve  months  that  we  have 
to  review.  The  time  has  indeed  been  one 
of  interest  and  importance,  a  period  of  not 
a  little  stir  and  struggle,  a  season  of 
chequered  fortunes  and  vicissitudes.  To 
;he  enthusiast  and  art  lover  the  year  has 
been  full  of  both  encouragement  and  dis- 
appointment, of  hopes  and  fears.  There 
has  been  progress  in  some  directions, 
grievous  retrogression  in  others,  everywhere 
movement  and  change. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  signs  of  the 
disjointedness  of  the  times  has  been  provided 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
Like  other  obsolete  institutions  this  body 
clings  fast  to  its  past  and  worships  its  own 
traditions.  Like  other  moribund  organisa- 
tions it  prefers  artistic  suicide  to  wholesome 
change.  Deliberately  and  intentionally  it 
has  effaced  itself,  and  has  fallen  out  of  the 
van  of  aesthetic  progress  to  limp  feebly  very 
far  in  the  rear.  The  history  of  its  downfall 
is  recent  enough  to  be  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  Revolting  from  under  the 
sway  of  the    men  who  in  their  zeal  for 


progress  took  no  pains  to  disguise  their 
contempt  for  those  who  advocated  reaction, 
the  party  in  possession,  strong  in  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  committed  the  society  to  a  policy 
which  condemns  it  to  present  isolation  and 
eventual  oblivion.  "  Suffolk  Street,"  from 
which  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Whistler 
and  his  followers  so  much  seemed  possible 
and  so  much  was  hoped,  is  now  governed  by 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  and  the  men  of  whom  he 
is  so  worthy  a  representative,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  counted  among  the  active 
influences  for  the  good  of  our  art.  The 
society,  is,  however,  hardly  likely  to  continue 
to  exist  much  longer  in  its  present  form  ;  and 
its  immediate  reorganisation  would  seem  to 
be  exceedingly  probable. 

The  Royal  Academy  also  has  gone  back. 
A  year  or  so  ago,  while  it  was  yet  in  doubt 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  movement  against 
it,  and  while  it  was  in  alarm  as  to  the 
possible  results  of  the  attacks  which  were 
then  being  made  upon  it,  there  were  within 
its  walls  suggestions  of  reform  and  hints  of 
changes.  There  were  even  concessions  to 
public  opinion  and  attempts,  more  or  less 
sincere,  to  conciliate  objectors.  A  show 
was  made  of  extending  the  scope  of  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  some  encouragement 
was  given  to  modern  phases  of  artistic 
thought  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
admirable  canvas.  But  during  the  year 
just  ended  the  Academy  has  forgotten  its 
fears  and  has  returned  to  its  old  attitude  of 
indifference  to  outside  opinion  and  of  absolute 
confidence  in  itself.  It  has  even  added  to 
the  Chantrey  collection  that  worst  horror  of 
all,  an  academic  landscape  ;  it  has  purchased 
Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  "  Pool  of  London."  It 
has  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year 
raised  to  its  full  honours  Mr.  Burgess,  an 
artist  whose  professional  capacity  is  hardly 
equal  to  his  personal  attractiveness,  and 
whose  beliefs,  as  exemplified  in  his  pictures, 
are  not  greatty  in  accord  with  modern 
theories.  It  has  in  its  exhibition  for  the 
year  eighty-eight  once  more  stultified  itself, 
and  has  once  more  proved  the  fallacy  of  its 
claim  to  be  considered  a  really  representative 
artistic  body.  It  has  returned  to  its 
earlier  custom  of  ignoring  or  treating  dis- 
courteously artists  of  distinction,  British  and 
foreign,  whose  principles  and  practice  do  not 
altogether  conform  to  Academic  standards. 
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For  it,  too,  there  is  at  hand  a  reckoning 
which  becomes  more  imminent  year  by 
year,  and  of  which  the  ultimate  effect  will 
be  none  the  less  serious  because  it  has  been 
rather  long  delayed. 

It  is,  again,  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
real  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  attitude  of 
the  general  public  towards  Art.  The  signs 
of  growth  in  popular  appreciation  of  aesthetic 
effort  are  difficult  indeed  to  discover,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  or  spontaneous 
movement  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
in  art  taste.  For  this  the  artistic  middle- 
men in  all  grades  are  greatly  to  blame. 
Upon  them  is  the  serious  responsibility  of 
bringing  together  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer ;  theirs  is  the  task  of  placing  before 
the  people  what  they  should  buy,  and  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
workers.  In  too  many  cases  the  middlemen 
have  failed,  and  continue  to  fail,  to  do  their 
real  duty.  Content  only  to  profit  as  largely 
as  possible  by  their  trade,  they  lack  the 
conscientiousness  which  would  make  them 
important  agents  for  the  spread  of  aesthetic 
principles.  They  have  no  care  for  the  future 
of  Art,  and  only  seek  to  pander  to  the 
fashion  of  the  moment.  On  all  sides  we 
may  see  the  bad  effects  of  this  policy.  The 
illustrated  papers  become  simply  the  means 
of  recording  the  gossip  and  trivialities  of 
the  life  of  our  time ;  they  provide  merely 
pictorial  commentaries  upon  police  court 
incidents,  the  squabbles  in  the  political 
arena,  or  the  inanities  of  the  social  world. 
They  sacrifice  everything  to  speed  and 
cheapness  in  production  ;  and  encourage 
inefficiency  in  those  who  work  for  them.  In 
our  theatres,  again,  audiences  are  gathered 
by  the  devices  of  the  showman.  Noise  and 
gaudy  advertisements  are  relied  upon  to 
draw  the  crowd,  and  the  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating playgoer  is  ignored  or  warned 
off.  The  art  of  acting  is  reduced  to  a 
question  of  mere  personality.  Each  per- 
former who  has  gained  a  following  by  his 
or  her  particular  attractiveness  seeks  to 
pose  on  a  special  pedestal,  and  to  assume 
the  reins  of  management.  To  such  a  one 
the  first  consideration  must  ever  be  how  to 
stand  out  in  exaggerated  prominence  ;  plays 
are  written,  produced,  and  acted,  only  to 
feed  this  unwholesome  vanity ;  and  mean- 
while the  dramatic  art  suffers  by  the  utter 


disturbance  of  relation  among  its  component 
and  essential  parts.  Moreover  this  claim  to 
managerial  qualification  on  the  strength  of 
unreasoning  approval  from  the  unthinking  is 
artistically  improper,  for  a  popular  favourite 
may  well  lack  the  all  round  judgment  and 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  dramatic  and  pictorial  art,  indispensable 
for  one  who  would  do  efficiently  what  is 
required  for  the  proper  control  of  a  theatre. 
A  manager  needs  to  be  something  more 
than  a  clever  buffoon,  or  so  much  attractive 
flesh  and  blood.  And  what  about  domestic 
art,  and  the  influence  of  the  middleman 
there  ?  That  is  a  large  matter,  and  one 
that  needs  ampler  discussion  than  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  within  the  limits  of  this 
summary.  While  we  are  not  without  hope- 
fulness as  to  the  future,  and  while  we  look 
forward  eventually  to  a  full  development  of 
the  principles  of  which  some  hints  were 
given  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  little  cn  which  to  congratulate 
ourselves.  The  influence  of  Japanese,. 
Indian,  and  other  Eastern  arts,  is  still  felt 
more  or  less  beneficially,  but  this  is,, 
unfortunately,  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
limited  class,  the  vast  mass  of  the  people 
still  find  satisfaction  for  their  aesthetic 
aspirations  in  the  "  hand  painted "  mon- 
strosities which  their  blind  guides  so  glibly 
recommend. 

So  much  for  lamentation  over  the  defi-^ 
ciencies  of  our  times  ;  let  us  see  what  there 
is  in  the  record  of  the  past  year  that  will 
afford  us  good  augury  for  the  future.  There 
is  in  the  first  place  a  healthy  significance  in 
the  wider  dissemination  of  art  literature  and 
of  the  writings  of  recognised  art  authorities. 
There  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
there  should  be  large  sales  for  such 
works  as  the  "  Concise  History  of  Paint- 
ing," the  "  Guide  to  the  National  Gallery,'*^ 
and  for  the  new  and  revised  edition 
of  "  Modern  Painters "  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  just  successfully  completed. 
Among  art  periodicals,  too,  there  are  new 
magazines  like  the  Scottish  Art  Review y. 
the  Western  Portfolio  and  Japanese  Arty 
which  are  exceedingly  creditable  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  their  production,, 
and  which  are  finding  great  favour  with  all 
classes  of  readers.    Then,  again,  there  is  the 
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possibility  of  great  benefit  to  Art  to  be 
derived  from  the  healthy  competition  be- 
tween exhibitions  so  eclectic  as  those  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  New  Gallery,  and 
by  the  New  English  Art  Club  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  All  these  shows  have  mis- 
sions to  fulfil ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  labour  for  the  good  of  Art  rather  than  for 
commercial  or  social  objects  their  influence 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial  and  desirable. 
There  are  proofs,  too,  that  some  small 
section  of  the  people  is  at  least  beginning 
to  appreciate  new  departures  in  art 
matters  in  the  interest  taken  in  the 
Pastel  Exhibition.  At  present  this  interest 
has  with  the  commercially  minded  Briton 
-gone  but  little  beyond  the  stage  of  asking 
whether  these  things  will  last  "  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  charm- 
ing art  of  pastel  painting  will,  before  long, 
take  amongst  us  a  place  beside  the  more 
generally  recognised  arts  of  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting.  Sculpture  unfortunately 
still  languishes,  but  even  this  most  neglected 
branch  of  the  arts  shows  signs  of  revival. 
There  is  at  present  a  slowly  increasing 
demand  for  really  aitistic  sculpture  in  con- 
nection with  architecture  and  church  de- 
coration ;  and  it  is  possible  that  from 
this  small  beginning  may  spring  great 
results. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  establishment 
of  a  society  whose  function  it  will  be  to 
hold  a  yearly  congress  to  consider  art  ques- 
tions promises  to  secure  for  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  to  the  test  of  public  discussion 
matters  that  have  hitherto  been  too  little 
debated.  This  society  held  its  first  meeting 
at  the  beginning  of  December  at  Liverpool, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a 
notable  array  of  men  prominent  in  art  and 
letters.  There  were  apparent  during  the 
proceedings  a  not  unnatural  tendency 
towards  mutual  admiration,  and  a  slight 
hesitation  to  challenge  the  statements  made 
by  the  great  ones  of  the  art  world  ;  but  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  firebrands  of  the 
progressive  party  saved  the  affair  from 
monotony  and  led  to  more  or  less  animated 
and  instructive  argument.  On  the  whole 
the  first  appearance  of  the  society  may  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  fairly  successful — 
may  its  future  proceedings  be  much  more 
notable. 


The  private  view  of  the  "  Old  '*  Water 
Colour  Society  attracted  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
known  people.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  hat 
well  over  his  eyes  and  hands  deep  in  his 
overcoat  pockets,  sauntered  round  somewhat 
indifferently.  Mr.  Sala,  coming  in  late  in  the 
afternoon,  made  the  tour  as  rapidly  as  his 
numerous  acquaintances  would  permit.  No 
one  examined  the  drawings  more  carefully  than 
Mr.  Frank  Lockwood.  Several  R.A.'s  and 
Associates,  including  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Fildes, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  and  Mr. 
Dicksee,  came  on  from  Burlington  House. 
Mr.  Stacey  Marks  was  met  with  the  informa- 
tion that  his  "  News  of  the  Village  "  had  gone 
for  150  guineas. 

The  chief  topic  of  conversation  among  th^ 
ladies  present — whose  name  was  legion — waS 
neither  Miss  Montalba's  Scandinavian  studies 
nor  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  "  Caritas,"  but  the 
excellence  of  the  coffee  provided  by  the 
authorities. 

The  heat  of  the  room  itself  was  almost 
intolerable,  and  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  might 
have  been  observed  gaining  with  difficulty  a 
little  fresh  air  while  seated  on  a  bench  outside. 
Sir  John  Gilbert  has  consented  to  resume  his 
presidency  of  the    Old  "  Water  Colours. 

A  collection  of  pictures  and  relics  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart  will  form  the  Winter 
Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts'  Exhibition,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has 
been  a  pecuniary  success.  This  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  who  is 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  London.  He  paints, 
designs,  and  propagates  Socialism  from  Beau- 
mont Lodge,  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  off 
Shepherd's  Bush  Green.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
long  garden  which  is  the  joy  of  Mr.  Crane's 
leisure  moments. 

The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Art  Congress 
(Painting  Section)  is  R.A.M.  Stevenson, 
Roscoe  Professor  at  the  Victoria  University. 
Before  his  translation  to  Liverpool  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  art-critic  of  the  Saturday  Review.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Carolus-Duran,  and  lived  for 
many  years  at  Barbison,  where  he  saw  some- 
thing of  Jean-Francois- Millet.  The  Roscoe 
Professor  and  his  cousin,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, were  both  members  of  the  crew  of  that 
famous  ship,  "  The  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins 
of  Cologne."  One  of  the  earliest  successes  of 
"  R.L.S."  in  literature  was  a  series  of  papers 
on     Edinburgh,"  contributed  to  the  Portfolio. 
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Gustave  Moreau  succeeds  the  late  M. 
Boulanger  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  This  is  a  great 
improvement.  Gustave  Moreau,  "  the  French 
Burne-Jones,"  has  a  serious  and  intensely 
poetic  mind,  the  impress  of  which  upon  his 
fellov\^  painters  cannot  but  be  for  good. 


Only  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  voted  by 
Parliament  for  supplying  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  with  the  necessary  additions  from  time 
to  time.  That  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Gallery  should  be  so  far  as  it  is  from 
keeping  pace  with  events.  Mr.  Furniss 
suggests  that  great  painters  should  send  works 
but  men  earning  large  incomes  are  not  to  be 
had  by  the  dozen  for  a  thousand  pounds.  But 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  begin  by  securing  a 
permanent  abode  for  this  unhappy  collection  ? 
Inadequate  as  it  may  be,  it  ought  to  have  some 
settled  residence.  After  that  would  come  the 
increased  income  (if  it  ever  comes  at  all),  and 
then  the  pleasing  difficulties  which  would  arise 
over  the  choice  of  subjects  for  pictorial  immor- 
tality. What  authority  shall  select  the 
celebrities  who,  in  the  golden  age,  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  new 
Valhalla  ?  It  is  an  unhappy  but  not  un- 
natural characteristics  of  this  nation  that  it 
rarely  combines  to  acknowledge  the  greatness 
of  a  man  until  he  is  dead,  when  the  opportunity 
for  reproducing  his  features  on  canvas  has  gone 
by.  Fine  portraits  are  painted  of  the 
admittedly  distinguished,  the  ablest  wielders 
of  the  brush  vieing  in  the  portrayal  of  our 
SaHsburys  and  Gladstones,  Tennysons  and 
Brownings ;  but  these  masterpieces  go,  almost 
invariably,  into  private  collections.  By 
and  bye  these  may  drift  by  bequest  into  the 
national  collection,  but  more  probably  the 
EngHsh  people  of  the  future  will  have  to  look 
for  the  portraiture  of  the  past  in  the  pages  of 
contemporary  magazines  and  such  like. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  black  and  white, 
mainly  engravings,  to  be  held  in  St.  Jude's 
Schools,  Whitechapel.  An  exhibition  on 
similar  lines  was  held  two  years  ago  in  the 
same  place,  which,  hke  this,  was  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  exhibitions  of  oil  paintings 
which  have  taken  place  at  Easter  time  for 
some  years  past.  Entrance  to  this,  as  to  the 
others,  will  be  free,  and  the  price  of  the 
catalogues  will  be  nominal.  It  is  hoped  that 
interest  may  be  taken  by  students  of  engraving 
in  this  attempt  to  put  before  the  working 
classes  of  East  London  the  artistic  capabiHties 
of  these  reproductive  processes,  with  the  less 


refined  forms  of  which  all  are  familiar;  the 
committee  also  hope  by  exhibiting,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  technical  processes  employed  in 
at  least  one  branch  of  engraving,  to  make  clear 
to  their  visitors  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
methods.  The  show  will  be  open  for  one 
month — January.  The  committee  are  much  in 
want  of  funds  to  carry  out  this  scheme  and 
hope  that  those  who  have  studied  and  enjoyed 
art  in  which  Englishmen  have  greatly  shone, 
will  help  by  subscribing  towards  the  expenses. 
The  treasurer  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce,  17,  Sussex- 
gardens,  Hyde  Park. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  to  chronicle 
in  the  events  of  the  musical  year.  The  advent 
of  the  two  boy  pianists,  Josef  Hoffman,  and 
Otto  Hegner,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  But  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  clever  children  like 
these  should,  instead  of  having  their  musical 
faculties  properly  developed  by  a  systematic 
and  rational  education,  be  forced  forward 
prematurely,  exhibited  as  prodigies,  and  their 
youthful  energies  overtaxed.  Under  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris's  able  management  there  was 
a  better  season  of  Italian  Opera,  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years.  In  particular  the 
number  of  the  chorus  has  increased,  and  not  only 
in  number,  but  in  musical  excellence,  did  they 
excel  their  predecessors.  The  two  novelties 
for  the  Birmingham  Festival  were  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry's  oratorio,  "Judith,"  and  Dr.  Bridge's 
cantata  "  Callirhoe." 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  we  learn,  has  taken  the 
fate  of  "  Brantinghame  Hall "  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step 
which  his  own  calmer  judgment  will  certainly 
disapprove.  He  has  written  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  Telegvaph^  not  only  protesting 
against  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  criticism  of  the 
play,  but  strongly  suggesting  his  dismissal 
from  the  post  of  dramatic  critic.  The  protest 
may  have  been  called  for  ;  the  corollary  it  was 
not  for  Mr.  Gilbert  to  draw. 

A  large  number  of  Royal  Academicians  and 
Associates  were  present  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  Academy  students.  Sir  John  Millais 
and  Mr.  Watts  being  the  most  notable  absentees. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  hurried  away  as  soon  as 
the  ceremony  was  over  ;  but  Mr.  Tadema,  Mr. 
Dicksee,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  "  older  hands  "  stayed  some- 
time to  examine  the  works,  whose  number  on 
these  occasions  is  just  enough  to  impress  one 
with  the  bareness  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  was  to  be  seen  in  very  earnest  conversa- 
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tion  with  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  before  ''The 
Restoration  of  a  Mutilated  Greek  Statue." 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  who  seldom  misses  one  of 
these  gatherings,  looked  none  the  worse  for  his 
experiences  at  Liverpool. 

The  Saturday  Review  for  Dec.  15th,  in  its 
remarks  upon  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress 
singles  out  for  special  attack  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Francis  Bate  which  appears  in  our  columns 
this  month.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary  to  find 
a  journal  whose  particular  reputation  has  been 
made  in  the  past  by  criticism  of  a  very  un- 
diluted kind  prepared  to  go  back  so  far  from 
its  traditions  as  to  object  to  this  expression  of 
Mr.  Bate's  opinions.  To  most  of  us  who 
sympathise  with  all  attempts  to  induce  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  failings  and  deficiences 
of  the  Royal  Academy  he  seems  to  have  erred 
unnecessarily  on  the  side  of  leniency.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  endorse  the  accusation 
of  personality  involved  in  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Bate  has  attacked  the  Royal  Academy  "in 
the  person  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,"  for  in  this  respect,  at  least,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  paper  to  offend  the  most 
sensitive.  This  ill-judged  aqtion  on  the  part 
of  the  Saturday  Revieiv^  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
regret,  for  when  a  general  movement  took 
place  against  the  Academy  a  short  time  ago  it 
showed  a  praiseworthy  disposition  to  lead  the 
van,  now  we  find  it  whining  in  the  rear. 


A  ROUNDEL  OF  DOUBT. 

Dear,  you  are  like  a  Wagnerian  theme 

Ever  recurring  when  Love  draws  near 
Drawn  on  the  swirl  of  a  melody's  stream — 

Dear. 

Sweet  as  a  pitying  maiden's  tear, 

Bright  as  the  laugh  of  a  brilliant's  gleam 
Strong  in  your  worth  as  a  pure  pearl's  sphere, 

Glamour  is  yours  of  a  long  love-dream. 
Love  made  faint  by  a  passionate  fear 

Fear,  lest  you  be  not  all  that  you  seem — 

Dear. 
Arbor. 


Miss  Jane  Inglis,  the  indefatigable  lady  artist, 
whose  exhibition  of  paintings  of  Irish  scenery  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  last  art  season,  has  just 
returned  from  Ireland  with  a  fresh  set  of  trophies. 
She  has  been  working  for  the  last  few  months  on 
the  Kerry  coasts,  at  Ballybunion  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  at  Killarney,  and  at  other  picturesque 
spots  in  the  most  paintable  districts  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  We  may  look  forward  to  further  displays  of 
Miss  Inglis's  attractive  work. 


The  Art  Congress  at  Liverpool. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  National  Art  Association 
commencediin  Liverpool  on  3  Dec,  when  a  large  and 
brilliant  gathering  assembled  in  St.  George's  Halite 
hear  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir 
F.Leighton  said  that,  while  admittmg  the  growth  and 
progress  of  a  wholesome  art  sense  amongst  the 
people,  there  were  still  many  shortcomings  to  be 
remedied.  With  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
the  appreciation  of  art,  as  art,  was  blunt,  superficial, 
desultory,  and  spasmodic  ;  our  countrymen  had  no 
adequate  perception  of  the  place  of  art  as  an  element 
of  national  greatness;  they  did  not  count  its 
achievements  among  the  sources  of  their  national 
pride ;  they  did  not  appreciate  its  vital  importance 
in  the  present  day  to  certain  branches  of  national 
prosperity  ;  while  what  was  excellent  received  from 
them  honour  and  recognition,  what  was  ignoble  and 
hideous  was  not  detested  by  them — was,  indeed, 
accepted  and  borne  with  a  dull  indifferent  acqui- 
escence ;  and  the  aesthetic  consciousness  was  not 
with  them  a  living  force,  impelling  them  towards 
the  beautiful  and  rebelling  against  the  unsightly. 
Among  the  many  in  this  country  there  was  little 
adequate  consciousness  that  every  product  of  men's 
hands  claiming  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art,  be  it  lofty 
in  its  uses  and  monumental,  or  lowly  and  dedicated 
to  humble  ends,  was  a  work  of  art  only  in  proportion  as 
a  contained  within  itself  the  precious  spark  from  the 
Promethian  rod,  the  divine  fire- germ  of  Uving  beauty  ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  divine  germ  ennobled  and 
lifted  into  one  and  the  same  family  every  creation 
which  revealed  it.  Having  referred  to  the  influence 
of  art  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Italians, 
French,  and  Japanese  of  modern  ti)nes.  Sir  Frederick 
said  that  with  the  mass  of  our  own  countrymen  the 
weakness  of  the  critical  faculty  in  aesthetic  matters, 
and  the  curious  bluntness  of  their  perceptions,  was 
seen  over  the  whole  artistic  field,  in  the  domains  of 
music  and  the  drama  as  well  as  in  those  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Let  an  atmosphere  be  generated 
amongst  the  people,  in  which  the  appetite  for  what 
was  beautiful  and  noble  was  whetted  and  became 
imperative,  in  which  whatever  was  ugly  and  vulgar 
should  be  repugnant  and  hateful  to  the  beholder,  and 
assuredly  what  was  beautiful  and  noble  would  indue 
time  be  furnished  to  them,  and  in  steadily  increasing 
excellence,  satisfying  their  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time,  further  purifying  it  and  heightening  its  sensi- 
tiveness. As  an  example  of  the  indifference  to  the 
disfigurement  of  our  towns,  he  instanced  the  Gallery 
of  the  Old  Masters,  which  was  rising  steadily — with 
what  speed  the  short-sighted  policy  of  successive 
Goverments  permitted — to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  the  famous  galleries  of  the  world.  As  the 
final  outcome  of  a  movement  some  years  ago  for  the 
re-erection  or  enlargement  of  the  building,  the 
original  edifice  remained  unaltered  as  to  its  exterior, 
but  in  the  rear  of  one  of  its  flanks  there  now  loomed 
into  view,  first  an  appendage  in  an  entirely  different 
style  of  architecture,  and,  further  on,  an  excres- 
cence of  no  style  of  architecture  at  all.  The  one 
was  an  ItaHan  tower,  the  other  a  flat  cone  of  glass 
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surmounted  by  a  ventilator— a  structure  of  the  ware- 
house type— the  whole  resulting  in  a  jarring  jumble, 
and  an  aspect  of  chaotic  incongruity,  which  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  distressing.  Now,  he  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  heard  one  single  word  of 
articulate  public  reprobation  levelled  at  this  now 
irremediable  blot  on  what  was  so  complacently 
called  the  finest  site  in  the  world.  In  regard  to 
sculpture,  the  public  apathy  and  blindness  were  yet 
more  depressing  and  complete.  To  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Englishmen  sculpture  simply  meant 
the  perpetuation!  of  the  form  of  Mr.  So-and-so  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta--  that,  and  nothing 
more.  For  true  sculpture  there  was  at  present 
little  or  no  field  in  our  country.  In  the  appreciation 
of  painting  the  same  shortcomings  were  evident, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  and  with  less  mischievous 
results,  for  the  witchery  of  colour  at  least,  was  felt 
and  appreciated,  more  or  less  consciously,  by  a  very 
large  number  of  people.  He  had  heard  pictures 
extolled  as  works  of  genius  simply  because  they 
expressed,  not  because  they  nobly  clothed  in  forms 
of  art,  ideas  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
penny-a-liner.  He  believed  the  day  would  come  when 
public  opinion,  having  been  slowly,  but  definitely 
moulded,  would  make  itself  loudly  heard ;  when 
men  would  insist  that  what  they  did  for  the  gracing 
and  adornment  of  their  homes  should  be  done  also 
for  the  pubHc  buildings  and  thoroughfares  of  their 
cities,  and  would  ask  why  the  walls  of  our  public 
edifices  were  blank  and  silent,  instead  of  being 
adorned  and  made  delightful  with  things  beautiful  to 
see  or  eloquent  of  whatever  great  deeds  or  good 
work  enriched  or  honoured  the  annals  of  the  places 
of  our  birth;  and  he  believed  that  an  art  desired  by 
the  whole  people,  and  fostered  by  the  whole  people's 
desire,  would  reflect  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
our  race — its  love  of  Nature,  its  imaginative  force, 
its  healthfulness,  and  its  strong  simpHcity. 


The  Congress  began  its  sectional  meetings  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  on  4  Dec. 

Professor  Aitcheson,  A.  R.A.,  presided  over  the 
Architectural  Section,  and  in  his  address  said  it 
was,  perhaps,  not  extraordinary  that  so  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  fine  arts  in  England, 
until  lately,  because  the  discovery  of  some  of  nature's 
laws  and  the  application  of  those  laws  to  machinery 
had  created  a  state  of  things  that  never  existed 
before.  There  were  only  two  sections  of  mankind 
that  were  content  to  exist  without  architecture — the 
lowest  savages  and  those  who  were,  in  most  respects, 
the  most  highly  civilized. 

Mr.  G.  F  .Watts,  R.A.,  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  of  the  sculpture  section  expressed  his  regret 
that  ill-health  prevented  his  being  present.  The 
importance  of  making  the  aims  and  principles  of 
art  more  generally  understood  could  not  be  over- 
estimated, and  if  by  those  meetings  the  already 
considerable  body  of  lay  workers  could  be  increased 
it  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  age.  They  should  made  a  stand  against 
the  notion  that  art,  as  an  expression  of  ideas, 
emotions,  or  pleasures,  should  be  left  to  professors 
alone.  The  stumbling  block  to  the  English  was  the 
practical ;  everything  that  did  not  present  the  idea 


of  immediate  advantage  seemed  to  be  unpractical. 
Till  the  love  of  beauty  was  once  more  alive  among 
them  there  could  be  little  hope  for  art.  It  was  a 
universal  language.  Everything  they  used  or  wore 
was  an  expression  of  it  or  of  the  absence  of  it.  The 
art  that  existed  only  in  pictures  and  statues  was  like 
the  religion  which  was  kept  only  for  Sundays.  He 
felt  very  strongly  that  their  days  of  poHtical  pros- 
perity and  power  were  passing  away,  and  that  the 
future  would  know  them  better  from  the  impress 
they  left  by  moral  character,  by  intellectual  efforts, 
by  poetry,  and  by  art,  than  by  wealth  and  political 
position. 

Mr.  G.  Simmonds  read  a  paper  on  "The  Import- 
ance of  Sculpture  in  Civilisation."  He  maintained 
that  sculpture  in  some  form  was  a  necessity  to 
civilized  man,  and  that  art  was,  if  not  civilization 
itself,  at  least  the  strongest  civilizing  power — stronger 
even  than  religion  ;  for  art  was  not  stained  with  the 
crimes  of  anv  inquisition,  nor  had  her  influence 
ever  been  exerted  to  check  the  development  and 
freedom  of  thought.  So  thankless  and  so  bhnd  had 
mankind  become  that  art  was  slighted  and  neglected 
and  people  prided  themselves  chiefly  on  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  modern  progress  in  civili- 
zation. These  possessions  and  luxuries  of  modern 
civilization  did  not  in  themselves  tend  to  elevate 
mankind,  to  make  man's  life  purer  or  better. 
Their  civihzation  was  but  a  varnish.  Their  masses, 
and  even  most  of  their  classes,  were  but  savages  at 
heart.  They  tried  the  wrong  thing  when  they 
thought  to  cure  the  evil  by  book-teaching  ;  School 
Boards,  museums,  and  art  collections  of  all  sorts 
were  very  good  in  their  way,  but  they  did  not  reach 
the  masses  of  the  people.  They  wanted  sculpture 
in  all  their  pubHc  places,  parks,  and  gardens.  The 
lower  classes  loved  beautiful  buildings  and  statues, 
but  they  rarely  got  a  chance  of  seeing  them.  It  was 
in  vain  to  open  museums  freely  unless  they  opened 
them  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  speaking  in  the  painting 
lecture,  said  that  the  artist's  highest  aim  and  neces- 
sity were  to  convey  to  his  fellow  creatures  the 
impressions  of  beauty  which  he  was  constantly 
receiving  and  which  dominated  his  life.  Those 
impressions  varied  with  the  individual.  Some  of 
them  were  sensitive  to  colour,  others  to  form,  others 
to  sound,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
susceptibility  a  man  became  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
an  architect,  or  a  musician.  Still,  these  different 
artists  all  belonged  to  one  class  of  human  beings — 
those  whose  calling  it  was  to  point  to  the  beautiful, 
the  elevated,  the  refined,  and  by  so  doing  to  heighten 
the  existence  of  mankind.  There  was  a  standard 
by  which  art  could  be  measured,  the  sanction  of 
time  and  of  nations.  Public  patronage  had  now 
made  way  for  'private.  That  the  grandeur  of  art 
had  suffered  by  this  was  undeniable;  but  in  all 
other  senses  it  had  fully  developed  by  this  universal 
spreading  of  its  influence.  In  any  case  the  field 
of  operation  had  become  much  larger.  Since  the 
days  of  Holbein  and  Vandyck  their  national  art 
had  made  great  strides  ;  their  masters  held  their 
own  in  every  place. 

Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford  read  a  paper  on  "  Modern 
Renaissance  in  Sculpture,"  and  referred  to  the  fact 
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that  sculpture  in  this  country  was  regaining  its 
proper  position  among  us,  and  was  happily  no 
longer  a  dead  art  in  England.  An  infinite  amount 
of  work  remained  to  be  accomplished,  and  untirmg 
efforts  should  be  made  to  impress  the  importance 
of  sculpture  upon  the  people  and  those  who  repre- 
sented them.  He  deprecated  the  system  of  form- 
ing a  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
and  suggested  that  one  member  of  a  committee 
instead  of  twelve  or  more  should  be  left  to  deal  with 
an  artist  when  he  had  been  selected.  Mr.  Ford 
also  recommended  Hmited  competition  in  preference 
to  open  competition. 

Mr.  Monkhouse  said  the  reason  sculpture  had  met 
with  such  little  appreciation  among  the  public  had 
been  that  the  ideal  beauty  and  motive  expressed 
had  been  foreign  to  our  feelings  and  associations. 

The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson) 
entertained  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Art  Congress  at 
a  banquet  in  the  Town-hall  on  Tuesday  night. 
After  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been 
honoured,  the  Mayor  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Art 
Congress,  1888,"  and  associated  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Art  Congress. 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  who  warmly  applauded,  thanked 
the  Mayor  for  the  kindly  words  in  which  he  had 
commended  to  his  guests  the  Congress  whose 
labours  he  himself  was  privileged  on  the  previous 
day  to  initiate.  To  awaken,  to  strengthen,  to  call 
into  life  the  dormant  germs  of  aesthetic  activity  over 
an  increasing  area — that  was  the  aim  of  the  associa- 
tion. To  burn  up  and  gradually  dispel,  if  possible, 
the  choking  and  numbing  mists  of  apathy,  and  to 
produce  a  soil  on  which  no  good  grain  should  fall 
in  vain,  was  their  appointed  task — a  task  long  and 
arduous,  a  task  from  which  they  could  not  look  for 
good  results  except  through  strenuous  co-operation 
from  without,  except  through  the  vivifying  contagion 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  increasing  and  constant  spread 
of  sympathy. 

The  sectional  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  con- 
tinued on  the  5th  Dec. 

The  chief  subject  of  interest  was  the  question  of 
the  Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries. 
Mr.  Quilter,  M.P.,  was  chairman  of  the  section. 
Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis,  curator  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  gave  a  short 
account  of  that  gallery,  and  remarked  that  the 
opening  of  the  gallery  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5 
on  Sunday  afternoons  had  been  a  triumphant 
success.  Mr.  J.  Pyne  Thompson,  of  Cardiff,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  same  section,  contended  that 
the  advancement  of  art  among  the  industrial  classes 
would  be  facilitated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
opening  of  art  galleries  on  Sunday.  Wherever  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  the  result  had  been  most 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  R.L,  Master  of  the  London 
Art  Workers'  Guild,  delivered  an  address  as 
president  of  the  Applied  Art  section.  He  said  they 
were  assembled  for  the  advancement  of  art  in  its 
application  to  industry,  but  were  they  sure  they  did 
not  mean  the  advancement  of  industry  by  the 
application  of  art  ?    For  centuries  past  everything 


had  been  done  to  forward  profit-making,  and  the 
result  was  that  art  could  hardly  find  a  place  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot.  Mechanical  invention  in  the 
interests  of  trade  had  dominated  them  and  had 
outstripped  the  invention  of  the  artist.  Mechanical 
smoothness  had  taken  the  the  place  of  artistic 
thought  and  finish,  simply  because  that  amount  of 
output  was  more  regarded  than  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  material  and  work.  The  whole  structure  of 
applied  art  was  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
insincerity  and  speculation.  Art  and  industry 
should  be  inseparable,  but  the  spirit  of  industry  was 
merely  to  produce,  that  of  the  artist  was  to  express 
also.  In  this  country  the  term  artibt  had  come  to 
mean  only  the  pictorial  artist,  to  whom  fortune, 
fame,  and  favour  were  open  almost  exclusively. 
This  he  ascribed  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was 
supposed  to  foster  the  arts,  but  really  fostered  the 
one  art  only.  Every  man  who  had  risen  in  the  art 
world  had  really  done  so  against  the  influence  of 
the  Academy ;  but  directly  he  entered  the  charmed 
circle  his  individuality  was  swallowed  up.  The  fact 
that  local  exhibitions  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  Academy  also  contributed  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  art.  With  regard  to  art  schools,  many  ot 
them  were  rendered  useless  by  the  desire  of  the 
managers  pass  as  many  students  as  possible 
through  a  certain  number  of  standards.  They 
really  had  the  honest  desire  to  unite  art  with 
industry.  They  should  see  that  the  craftsmen  had 
personally  the  credit  of  his  work  as  well  as  the 
responsibility.  They  must  endeavour  to  turn 
craftsmen  into  artists  and  artists  into  craftsmen, 
for  that  was  the  problem  before  them.  Let  them 
each  contribute  their  quota  of  influence  to  the  tide, 
and  that  problem  would  then  be  solved. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  "  Art  Educa- 
tion," in  which  he  said  the  system  of  instruction  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  also  at  South  Kensington 
schools  failed  to  have  the  highest  results,  because 
there  was  no  bond  of  interest  and  affection  between 
the  student  and  the  master.  The  central  system 
pursued  by  the  Royal  Academy  he  stoutly  protested 
against,  and  said  the  Academy  must  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  a  system  that  would  better  represent  the 
profession.  Referring  to  Sir  F.  Leighton's  opening 
address,  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  quite  agreed  with  it 
except  in  the  laudation  of  the  French  nation, 
as  opposed  to  our  people,  having  an  exceptional 
sense  of  beauty.  That  the  French  had  had  great 
artists  he  admitted,  and  also  that  they  were  tasteful 
and  neat,  that  their  women  could  put  on  a  cap  and 
their  cooks  serve  up  a  dish  with  great  daintiness. 
But  he  did  not  regard  their  decorative  work  as 
worthy,  and  their  paintings  were  so  often  merely 
illustrations  of  a  page  of  history  or  dull  and  ugly 
old  men  playing  cards  or  chess,  without  a  spark  ot 
beauty.  They  must  avoid  too  narrow  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  *'  beauty,"  but  they  must  refuse 
to  recognise  brutal  and  sensual  art. 

In  the  sculpture  section,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
A.R.A.,  presiding,  Mr.  W.  Emerson  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Decoration  of  Public  Places  and  Buildings." 
After  commenting  on  the  connexion  of  sculpture 
with  architecture,  Mr.  Emerson  said  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  their  national  life  was 
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shown  in  their  buildnigs  and  history  and  habits, 
whereas  in  England  their  pubUc  buildnigs  did  not 
tell  any  tale  of  the  religious,  historical,  or  domestic 
lives  of  the  people.  He  urged  upon  the  State  the 
duty  of  insisting  that  their  public  buildings  and 
places  should  be  more  instructive  in  their  character, 
or  what  was  the  use  of  instituting  academies  and 
schools  of  art  all  over  tiie  country  and  of  en- 
couraging men  to  turn  their  attention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art  and  educating  numerous  art  workmen  if 
there  was  to  be  no  outlet  for  their  future  efforts  and 
abilities  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  congress  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Academy  Schools. 

The  prize  gained  by  the  students,  both  male  and 
female,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  were  distri- 
buted on  the  10th  December  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.K.A.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  com- 
pany, which  included  many  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians and  Associates.  Sir  F.  Leighton,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  said  he  had  not  this  year  to  ask 
them  to  listen  to  an  address  from  him,  but  he  would 
detain  them  for  a  few  moments  with  some  remarks 
on  the  general  character  of  the  competition.  In 
the  various  classes  there  were  various  degrees  of 
excellence.  In  some  subjects  they  had  not  passed 
the  average  level  of  past  years,  and  in  one  class  of 
the  competition  no  prize  had  been  awarded  on 
account  of  the  high  standard  which  it  was  desired  to 
maintain  in  that  particular  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  some  branches  of  study  the  results  were  excellent 
— as,  for  instance,  in  sculpture,  in  which  the  work 
done  was  fully  up  to  the  steady  level  of  improve- 
ment which  had  been  noticeable  for  years  past. 
For  the  paintings  from  hfe  a  pvoxime  accessit  had 
been  added,  as  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and 
in  the  cartoon  of  a  draped  figure  the  work  had  been 
exceedingly  good.  In  the  designs  for  the  decoration 
of  a  public  building  the  average,  which  was  a  very 
high  one,  had  been  kept  up.  Before  passing  on  to 
the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  successful 
students,  he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said  on 
former  occasions  to  those  who  would  go  away 
empty-handed.  He  would  bid  them  remember  that 
the  resolutions  of  the  members  were  not  hastily 
arrived  at,  and  that  it  was  alter  much  labour  and 
trouble  and  weighing  of  merits  that  the  line  was 
drawn  which  divided  the  successful  from  the 
unsuccessful.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  and  that 
was  that,  with  that  generosity  which  always  charac- 
terised the  youth  of  England,  they  would  heartily 
applaud  the  more  fortunate  among  their  fellow- 
students.  The  following  are  the  prizes  awarded, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  gained  them  : — 

Landscape  painting,— Creswick  Prize  (;^'3o),  John 
Henry  Frederick  Bacon.  Painting  of  a  figure  from 
the  life. — Silver  medal,  ist  Marcus  Worsley  Black- 
den  ;  silver  medal,  2nd,  William  T.  Maud.  Painting 
of  a  head  from  the  life.— Silver  medal,  ist,  Stephen 
BriggsCaiiill ;  silver  medal  2nd, Percy  Short ;  proxime 
«ccm/^,Ernest  Appleby,  Copy  of  an  oil  painting.— Sil- 
ver medal,  ist,  Thomas  Eyre  Macklin ;  silver  medal 
2nd,  not  awarded.  Copy  of  a  landscape.— Silver 
medal,  not  awarded.    Cartoon  of  a  draped  figure. — 


Silver  Medal  and  prize  (;^25),Arthur  George  Walker. 
Design  in  monochrome  for  a  figure  picture. — Armi- 
tage  Prizes,  1st  (£30)  and  bronze  medal,  Leonard 
Leshe  Brooke ;  Armitage  Prizes,  2nd  (;^io),  William 
T.  Maud.  Design  for  the  decoration  of  a  portion 
of  a  public  building. — Prize  (£40),  Wilham  Farran 
Littler.  Drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life. — 
Silver  Medal,  1st,  Stephen  Briggs  Carlill ;  silver 
medal,2nd, Harry  Windsor  Fry.  Set  of  six  drawings 
of  a  figure  from  the  life. — ist  prize  (;^5o),  not 
awarded ;  2nd|prize  (£25),  Stephen  Briggs  Carlill  (a)  ; 
3rd  prize  (£is)i  Sigismund  C.  H.  Goetze;  4th  prize 
(;^io),  John  Henry  Frederick  Bacon.  Drawing  of  a 
head  from  the  life. — Silver  medal,  ist,  Alice  Maria 
Dicker;  silver  medal,  2nd,  Ernest  Spence.  Drawing 
of  a  statue  or  group. — Silver  medals,  ist  and  2nd,  no 
competition.  Drawing  of  a  statue  or  group. — Prize 
(£10),  Ella  Brown.  Perspective  drawing  in  outline 
(open  to  painters  and  sculptors  only), — Silver  medal, 
no  competition.  Model  of  a  design. — 1st  prize 
(;^3o),  Herbert  Charles  Nye  ;  2d  prize  (;^io),  Arthur 
George  Walker,  (b)  Set  of  three  models  of  a  figure 
from  the  life. — ist  prize(;^5o),  Henry  Charles  Fehr; 
2nd  prize  (£20),  John  Wenlock  Rolhns.  Model  of  a 
figure  from  the  life. — Silver  medal,  ist,  Henry 
Charles  Fehr  ;  silver  medal, 2nd,  Charles  John  Allen. 
Restoration  of  a  mutilated  antique  statue. — Silver 
medal,  not  awarded.  Model  of  a  statue  or 
group. — Silver  medal,  ist,  Paul  Raphael  Mont- 
ford  ;  silver  medal,  2nd.  (c)  Model  of  a  statue  or 
group.  —  Prize  (;^io),  Anna  Maria  Gay  ton. 
Design  in  architecture. — Travelling  studentship 
(;^6o);  Arthur  Rutherford  J emmett.  Set  of  archi- 
tectural drawings. — Silver  medal,  ist,  Charles 
Spencer  Haywood  ;  silver  medal,  2nd,  not  awarded. 
Set  of  architectural  designs  (upper  school). —Prize 
(£25),  George  William  Nicholay.  Set  of  drawings 
of  an  architectural  design  (lower  school). — Prize 
(;^io),  Francis  Donkin  Bedford.  Perspective  draw- 
ing in  outline  (open  to  architects  only). — Silver 
medal,  Amos  Francis  Faulkner. 

The  Landseer  Scholarships  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  ;^40  a  year  each,  tenable  for  two  years, 
given  for  the  best  work  done  in  the  examination  for 
passing  into  the  second  term  of  studentship,  have 
been  awarded — in  painting,  to  Percy  Short  and 
Harold  William  Boutcher ;  in  sculpture,  to  Thomas 
Richard  Essex  and  William  Henry  Prosser. 

(a)  Disqualified  owing  to  having  received  the  same 
prize  before. 

(b)  Disqualified  owing  to  having  received  the  same 
prize  before. 

(c)  Only  one  student  entered  for  this  competition. 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

Although  Mr.  Whistler  was  not  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  he 
has  resigned  his  membership  ;  by  an  anomalous 
rule  of  the  Society  he  yet  remains  actual  president, 
in  spite  of  himself,  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
Accordingly,  the  other  evening  he  availed  himself 
of  his  right  to  convene  a  general  meeting  at  Suffolk 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  official  and 
benevolent  farewell  of  the  Society.  So  the  opposing 
factions— the  remaining  and  the  oiit-going  members 
— met  for  the  last  time  to  listen  to  their  ex  president's 
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parting  words.  Mr.  Whistler's  attitude  was  cheer- 
fully magnanimous,  but  strictly  business-like.  He 
left  controversial  art  matters  alone,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  and  figures. 
When  entrusted  with  the  presidentship,  he  had  set 
himself  three  important  tasks.  To  obtain  for  the 
Society  the  title  of  Royal  ;  to  change  the  neglectful 
and  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  Press  to  one  of 
interest  and  respect ;  and  to  revive  the  pubHc 
interest  in  the  Society's  exhibitions.  All  these  he 
had  completely  achieved  during  his  brief  tenure  of 
office.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  sad  plight  of  the 
British  Artists  at  the  time  they  invited  Mr.  Whistler 
to  join  them,  and  bring  his  social  and  artistic 
clientele  to  their  aid.  As  he  pointed  out  to  them  the 
other  night,  the  great  falHng  off  in  their  annual  sales 
of  pictures  occurred  some  time  before  he  had  any 
connection  with  the  Society,  although  this,  with 
other  misfortunes,  had  been  attributed  to  him ; 
whereas,  during  his  actual  tenure  of  office,  the 
receipts  from  the  public  visiting  the  exhibitions  were 
exactly  double  what  they  had  previously  been  -a 
very  significant  fact.  Of  course,  these  statements 
were  not  very  pleasant  hearing  for  the  new  president 
and  his  supporters,  nor  were  the  extracts  from  the 
recent  Press  criticisms  which  Mr.  Whistler  read  to 
meeting.  But,  having  thus  justified  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  Society, he  cast  aside  the  presidential 
dignity,  and,  in  all  good  fellowship,  invited  them  to 
drown  their  influences  in  a  parting  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. And  so  ended  the  renaissance  period  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  association  was 
opened  in  the  Corporation  Gallery,  Bradford,  by 
Alderman  Priestman  (in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor) 
on  Monday,  26th  November,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  present.  Spf  eches  were  made  by  the 
Aldermen  and  Mr.  J.  Maddock,  both  well  known 
patrons  of  art  in  the  district,  commending  the  effort 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Alderman  Beaumont, 
the  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee,  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Atkinson  Grimshaw,as  a  Yorkshire 
artist,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new- 
art  gallery  in  Bradford. 

A  very  excellent  first  exhibition  has  been  brought 
together,  and  amongst  the  artists  represented  nearly 
all  who  have  exhibited  in  this  year's  Academy  shew 
work,  including  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  F.  W.  Jack- 
son, Miss  E.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Oddy,  Albert  Strange, 
John  Lowdene,  A.  H.  Rigg  Arnold,  Priestman, 
Charles  France,  W.  E.  Tindall,  Miss  M.  Willson, 
C.  E.  Roper,  E.  Renard,  etc.  About  500  works 
were  contributed,  of  which  nearly  200  were  returned 
for  want  of  space,  etc. 


The  Langham  Sketching  Club. 
Artistic  Bohemian  life  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  A  glimpse  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
bits  IS  to  be  seen  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Langham  Hotel.  You  leave  All  Souls'  Church  on 
the  right,  turn  down  Langham  Place,  and  step  into 
the  vestibule  of  a  large  building.  If  the  hour  be 
between  eight  and  ten,  and  the  night  Friday,  and 
yon  have  the  entree  of  the  Artists'  Society,  with  per- 


mission to  open  the  large  door  on  the  right,  a 
striking  sight  will  reward  your  gaze.  You  will  see  a 
large,  dim,  artistic  room,  filled  with  painters,  all 
painting  as  if  to  stop  meant  death.  They  are  side 
by  side  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  seat,  with  a  dazzling 
light  illuminating  the  work  each  is  engaged  upon. 
Ten  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  tension  is  relaxed.  The 
painters,  young  and  old,  handsome  and  plain,  rise 
from  their  seats  and  troop  into  the  next  room.  They 
place  their  two  hours'  bit  of  colour  side  by  side 
along  the  wall,  and  the  throng  moves  slowly  round 
examining  and  comparing.  Criticism  over,  the 
circle  of  light  overhead  is  turned  out,  and  the  table 
is  cleared  and  laid  with  cold  beef,  bread,  cheese 
and  beer.  The  painters  fall  to,  talk  shop,  crack 
jokes,  and  tell  stories.  It  is  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Langham  Sketching  Club.  Each  Friday  two 
subjects  are  written  on  a  slate.  The  following 
Friday  members  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten, 
no  longer  and  no  less,  must  produce  a  sketch,  The 
subjects  for  the  day  after  to-morrow  are  "  Idle 
Tales  "  and  "  A  Robber's  Haunt."  A  host  of  vvell- 
known  men  have  in  past  years  gone  through  this 
weeekly  tour  de  force.  Many  eventually  utilise  their 
Langham  sketches  for  important  pictures.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  was  the 
outcome  of  an  eight  to  ten  Friday  night. 


School  of  Art,  Croydon. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  the  annual 
prize  distribution  o:  the  School  of  Art  at  Croydon, 
which  took  place  on  the  4th  Dec,  at  the  public 
hall  in  the  presence  of  the  usual  large  and  fashion- 
able audience. 

Mrs.  Hart  having  kindly  consented  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students,  made  a  most 
earnest  and  clever  speech,  full  of  matter  for 
thoughtful  people,  and  instruction,  advice,  and 
encouragement  to  the  students  who  have  done  so 
well  during  the  past  year,  the  work  showing  a 
decided  advance,  both  in  composition  and  colour^ 
The  study  of  a  negro's  head,  by  C.  Tinpey,  being 
specially  selected  for  commendation,  and  two 
studies  of  animal  life,  by  J.  Pym,  being  undeniably 
clever. 

It  is  also  very  satisfactory  to  note  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Mennell  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  flourishing 
condition, and  we  wish  the  management  every  success 
in  these  efforts  during  the  ensuing  year. 


Sir  John  Millais  is  a  great  fisherman  as  well  as  a 
great  painter,  and  each  autumn,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  he  packs  up  his  brushes  and  rods 
and  takes  the  train  to  Scotland.  This  year  he  has 
lingered  in  the  north  longer  than  usual,  and  now 
something  has  happened  to  warn  him  that  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  comparative  safety  of  his  palace  in 
Kensington.  A  few  days  ago  the  rain  came  down, 
and  the  floods  rose  and  washed  away  his  colours, 
brushes,  and  other  aids  to  painting.  The  picture 
itself,  a  view  of  the  Tay,  fortunately  escaped. 
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Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  ignoring  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Whistler  that  a  big  etching  is  an  outrage,  is  hard  at 
work  on  one  of  the  largest  plates  ever  produced. 
This  is  a  rendering  of  Franz  Hals's  superb  picture 
at  Haarlem,  "  Banquet  of  Officers  of  Arquebusiers 
of  Saint  Andrew,"  which  he  is  etching  in  dry-point. 
A  portion  of  the  plate  is  finished,  and  bears  witness 
not  only  to  the  enormous  improvement  made  by  Mr. 
Menpes  since  last  year,  but  also  to  his  extraordinary 
talent  as  a  draughtsman  of  feeling  and  precision. 
The  masterpiece  of  Hals  is  being  rendered  with 
mmuteness  and  firmness,  while  the  modelling  of  the 
heads  displays  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  power 
for  which  Mr.  Menpes  has  not  hitherto  been  known. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  original  suggester  of  this 
remarkable  work,  will  also  be  its  publisher.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  Holland  the  eminent  dealer  of 
Bond  Street  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  value 
of  Franz  Hals's  work  and  its  comparatively  unap 
preciated  position  so  far  as  English  art-lovers  were 
concerned. 


Mr.  Louis  Wain  contributes  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News  Almanack  some  fine  studies  of  cats. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  pictures  of  those 
animals  in  the  Christmas  supplements.  This  fond- 
ness for  the  feline  species  arose  from  the  possession 
of  a  pet  cat,  which  Mr.  Wain  has  sketched  in  all 
conceivable  attitudes  and  under  all  conceivable  con- 
ditions. Owls  and  dogs  and  cocks  and  hens  have 
also  surrendered  their  pictorial  traits,  and  never  an 
animal  show  passes  which  does  not  give  Mr.  Wain  a 
sketch-book  of  studies  and  suggestions.  A  funny 
incident  happened  the  other  day  in  an  editor's  room. 
Standing  on  the  ground  against  the  wall  was  a  copy 
of  on  of  Mr.  Wain's  pictures,  which  contains,  among 
other  things  a  somewhat  aggressive  white  kitten, 
with  mouth  wide  open  and  ears  back.  The  office 
cat,  who  happened  to  come  in  when  nobody  was 
about,  instantly  went  for  the  picture,  and  did  not 
stop  till  it  had  scratched  the  white  kitten  to  pieces. 

Liverpool  is  to  be  congratulated.  Its  Corporation 
has  secured  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "Captive  Andro- 
mache."   The  price  is  said  to  have  been  ^r4,ooo. 

It  would  take  me  a  hundred  years  to  finish  all 
my  pictures,"  said  Mr.  Burne-Jones  a  short  time 
ago.  He  is  just  now  at  work  upon  the  third  of  the 
series  of  four  pictures  representing  the  "  Sleeping 
Beauty  Legend."  Another  work  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
has  in  hand  is  a  huge  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi." 
At  the  recent  election  of  an  Academician  Mr. 
Bnrne-Jones  received  one  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Hamo 
Thorneycroft.  We  hear  that  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr. 
Woolner,  and  Mr.  Watts,  who  intended  casting 
similar  votes  were  unable  to  attend  The  Academy 
•♦Ring"  are  very  angry  with  Mr.  Burne-Jones  for 
sending  his  best  work  elsewhere  than  to  their  walls. 

Mr.  John  Bagnold  Burgess,  the  new  Royal 
Academician,  lives  in  the  Finchley-road,  not  far 
from  Mr.  Briton  Riviere.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  comfortable  studio, 
with  its  tapestry  and  rugs  and  old  china.  Very 


pleasant  was  it  there,  the  other  afternoon,  before 
a  blazing  fire,  listening  to  the  anecdotes  and 
reminisences  of  a  very  full  life  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  our  youngest  R.A.  Mr.  Burgess  is  tall  and  sHm, 
with  beard  and  moustache,  and  carries  his  58  years 
wonderfully  wrll. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  quite  famous  for  his  Spanish 
pictures,  the  most  famous  being  **  Bravo  !  Toro." 
This  is  a  striking  vivid  and  realistic  rendering 
of  the  spectators  at  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  "  I  put 
into  it  everything  about  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
people  I  knew,"  said  Mr.  Burgess.  Quite  early 
in  life  he  determined  some  day  to  go  to  Seville. 
The  first  journey  was  made  in  the  company  of  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Edwin  Long.  They  stayed  three 
months,  and  Mr.  Burgess  remembers  with  pride 
that  the  trip  only  cost  them  ;^40  a  piece.  For  a 
long  time  the  new  R.A.  was  known  as  "  Bravo ! 
Toro,  Burgess." 

Mr.  Burgess  has  just  commenced  a  canvas 
which  will  be  called  "A  Mediaeval  Sculptor." 
The  principal  feature  is  the  figure  of  the  sculptor 
modelhng  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  eating  out  his 
heart  because  realisation  falls  so  short  of  his  wishes. 
He,  the  sculptor,  not  the  painter,  is  a  poor  man, 
with  but  scanty  house  accommodation,  and  some- 
where in  the  background  of  the  combined  studio 
and  living-room,  his  wife  and  children  will  be  visible. 
Mr.  Burgess  has  been  round  to  several  sculptor's 
studios,  and  has  composed  a  very  effective  back- 
ground to  the  work. 


Brama. 

The  Criterion. 
The  two  new  pieces  at  this  theatre  are  entitled 
The  Deputy  Registrar ^  which  is  the  piece  de  resistance^ 
and  Only  a  Dream,  which  fills  the  place  of  a  lever  de 
rideau.  Neither  are  of  any  artistic  value  or  merit, 
and  they  do  not  call  for  criticism  at  our  hands. 
Their  tenure  of  popularity  is  likely  to  be  brief. 


The  Haymarket. 

Captain  Swift  has  reached  its  looth  performance 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers' 
forcible  and  interesting  play  proves  as  acceptable 
as  ever.  It  is  now  preceded  by  a  new  comedietta, 
called  The  Duchess  of  Bayswater  and  Co.,  and  written 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Heathcote.  This  is  intended  as  a 
skit  on  the  growing  commercial  tendencies  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Duke  of  Bayswater  and  his 
mother  have  constituted  themselves  a  firm  of 
general  dealers,  and  both  are  of  the  shop  shoppy. 
The  Duke  proposes  to  the  daughter  of  a  plain 

Sir,"  who  rejects  him  for  a  retired  wealthy 
merchant,  the  ducal  shoppiness  not  being  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  baronet's  ideas  of  nobility. 
The  trifle  is  admirably  conceived  and  brightly 
written,  and  admirably  played  by  Miss  Rose 
Leclercq,  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield,  Mr.  Charles 
Allen,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  Mr.  Robb  Harwood, 
and  Miss  Angela  Cudmore.  It  goes  capitally,  and- 
thoroughly  amuses  the  audience. 
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The  St.  James's. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  new  romantic  play,  Brantinghame 
Hally  at  the  St.  James's  presents  some  passages  that 
are  worthy  of  the  author  -notably  those  between  the 
lovers,  represented  by  Miss  Norreys  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can Fleet,  which  greatly  amused  the  first-night 
audience.  Incidental  merits  of  this  kind,  however, 
cannot  prevail  against  the  false  sentiment  which 
infects  the  main  current  of  the  story.  The  spectators 
cannot  briug  themselves  to  believe  that  a  young, 
beautiful  and  blameless  widow  would  falsely  proclaim 
herself  a  forger,  a  cheat,  and  a  cast-off  mistress  for 
the  mere  sake  of  forcing  a  sum  of  money  upon  a 
father-in-law  who  has  rejected  her  generous  offers  of 
assistance  with  scorn  ;  nor  can  they  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  anything  to  admire  in  this  elaborate 
series  of  falsehoods.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  on  the  other 
hand,  created  a  very  favourable  impression  in  the  part 
of  the  villain  of  the  piece,  who  is  artistically  differen- 
tiated, as  the  philosophers  say,  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  stage  villains.  Other  parts  were  adequately 
filled  by  Mr.  William  Herbert,  Mr.  Rutland  Barring- 
ton,  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  and 
Mrs.  Gaston  Murray. 

The  part  of  the  heroine  cannot  yet  be  criticised  with 
fairness.  On  the  first  night  Miss  Neilson  was  a 
disappointment ;  at  the  matinee  given  a  fortnight 
afterwards  to  the  theatrical  profession  she  surpassed 
expectation.  Some  of  the  dailies,  the  Telegraph 
especially,  have  carried  criticism  to  the  verge  of 
personal  discourtesy  ;  for  ourselves  we  will  wait  to 
see  Miss  Neilaon  in  another  play. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's. 
M.  Planquette's  new  opera,  Paul  Jones,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Bolton  on 
Monday  loth  Dec,  by  the  members  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Light  Opera  Company.  It  was  received  with  great 
favour,  Mdlle.  Camille  d'Arville  (the  Yvonne)  being 
especially  successful.  Meanwhile,  the  rehearsals  of 
the  work  by  the  company  engaged  to  represent  it  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London,  from 
January  12  onwards,  are  going  on  at  that  theatre 
daily,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Planquette  himself 
Of  the  representation  of  the  title  role  by  Miss  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  American  contralto,  the  highest  expect- 
ations are  formed.  Good  judges  speak  of  the  lady's 
voice  as  remarkable ;  and  her  personal  graces  are 
said  to  be  considerable.  Miss  Wadman  is  to  be  the 
Yvonne  in  London  ;  the  stconda  donna  will  be  Miss 
Kate  Cutler,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Broiighton  will  supply 
a  sahot  dance.  The  comedians  will  include  Mr. 
Henry  Ashley,  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Monkhouse. 

The  Empire. 
The  Empire  Theatre,  which  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  ballets,  has  just  brought  out  an  attractive 
spectacle  of  this  kind,  based  on  a  pastoral  subject. 
The  chief  characters  iu  the  new  ballet,  which  is 
called  Diana,  are  Diana  herself,  Pan,  and  Aminta,  a 
shepherdess,  who  are  embodied  by  Mdlle.  Palladino, 
Signor  Albertieri,  and  Mdlle.  de  Sortis,  and  the 
scene  of  the  action  is  laid  in  a  woodland  glade 
The  fable  suggests  at  least  one  fine  scene,  where  the 
mOon  and  her  attendant  stars  are  represented. 


Handel's  Joshua. — The  thanks  of  alltrue  lovers  of 
music  should  be  given  to  Mr.E.Prout,  the  able  conductorof 
the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association,  for  reviving^ 
on  the  19th  Nov.  Handel's  neglected  oratorio,  "  Joshua." 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  "  Joshua  "  should  not 
be  as  equally  popular  as  many  other  oratorios  of  Handel. 
The  ridiculous  libretto  is  perhaps  a  drawback,  but  that 
was  written  at  a  period  when  high-flown  and  stilted 
verse  was  the  fashion.  The  edition  used  was  that  of  the 
German  Handel  Society,  in  which  the  second  part  of  the 
soprano  air  -'Hark.'tis  the  linnet,  "appearsfor  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Prout's  additional  accompaniments  were  written  in 
excellent  taste.  As  regards  the  performance,  which  was 
most  praiseworthy,  the  sopranos  were  not  quite  equal  to 
the  other  sections  of  the  choir.  Miss  Annie  Marriott, 
Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Gawthrop  and  Mr.  Brereton 
were  the  soloists.  The  absence  of  an  organ,  which  would 
have  added  greater  dignity  to  the  choruses,  was  to  be 
lamented. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — An  excellent  performance 
of  "  The  Golden  L,egend,"  on  the  17th  Nov.,  attracted  a 
large  audience  ;  numbers  of  people  being  unable  to  gain 
admission. 

On  the  24th  Nov.,  among  other  more-or-less  familiar 
works,  including  a  fine  performance  of  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony,  Miss  Fanny  Ondriczek  appeared 
in  Paganini's  first  Violin  Concerto,  about  which  little 
need  be  said,  as  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a 
Crystal  Palace  Concert,  iMdme.  Bertha  Moore  was  the 
vocalist. 

On  Dec.  ist..  the  chief  item  in  the  programme  was 
Schumann's  glorious  Flemish  Symphony,  which  as  well 
as  the  other  three  Symphonies  of  Schumann  is  not  even 
yet  appreciated  as  it  should  be  by  average  English  con- 
cert-going audiences.  Moskowski's  "Cortege"  music 
was  likewise  given. 

On  Dec.  8th,  if  new  dishes  were  wanting,  there  was 
certainly  a  bountiful  musical  repast,  which  included 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  Berlioz's  overture  "  Les 
Francs  Juges,"  Hamish  McCunn's  Choral  Ballad, 
"  Lord  Ullin's  daughter,"  Wieniawski's  second  Violin 
Concerto  finely  played  by  M.  Marsick,  Schubert's 
exquisite  Motett  "  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,"  F. 
Praeger's  masterly  Symphonic  prelude  to  Byron's  '•  Man- 
fred," and  two  vocal  pieces  sung  by  Mdme.  Trebelli. 

Popular  Concerts.— There  is  Httle  that  calls  for 
remark  in  the  programmes  for  the  17th  and  19th  Nov., 
as  the  works  performed  were  well  known,  but  on  the  24th. 
Dvorak's  pianoforte  quintett  was  given  for  a  second  time. 
The  least  satisfactory  portion  of  this  really  fine  work  is, 
perhaps,  the  slow  movement,  which  is  rather  fragmentary 
in  form  ;  but  still  the  whole  work  is  charming  in  its 
spontaneity  and  freshness,  and  its  absence  of  effort  in 
workmanship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  received 
complete  justice  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
Madame  Norman  Neruda,  and  their  usual  fellow-artists. 

On  the  26th  a  most  interesting  novelty  was  provided 
in  Brahm's  new  "  Gipsy  Songs,"  for  four  voices,  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment.  It  is  sufficent  to  say  that 
they  deserve  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be  as  popular  as 
the  ever-fresh  "  Liebeshider  Walzer."  They  were 
delightfully  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss  Lena 
Little,  and"  Mr.  Shakespeare  ;  Miss  Fanny  Davies  accom- 
panying. On  the  ist  Dec  they  were  again  given.  On 
the  "following  Monday  the  programme  included  Mozart's 
delicious  clarinet  quintett. 

The  concert  on  the  8th  calls  for  little  notice,  a  quartett. 
of  Mendelssohn's  being  substituted  for  one  of  Spohr's. 
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London  Symphony  Concerts.' — Mr.  Henschel  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  pluck  he  shews  in  embarking  on 
another  series  of  his  orchestral  concerts,  undeterred  by 
the  average  poverty  of  the  attendance,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  general  public  towards  his  undertaking 
last  year.  By  lowering  the  prices  of  admission  he  has 
increased  the  number  of  his  subscribers,  and  (though 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question)  people  who  do  not 
care  to  pay  an  additional  shilling  for  an  analytical  pro- 
gramme, are  glad  to  find  programmes  distributed  gratis. 
A  real  cause,  however,  for  complaint  is,  that  although 
the  selection  of  music  is  generally  excellent ;  the  perform- 
ance of  the  works  themselves  has  often  been  disappointing. 
This  was  espeeially  noticeable  on  the  first  Concert  of 
Nov.  20th.  in  Wagner's  "  Faust  "  Overture  which  was 
rather  listlessly  played,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A 
(No,  7).  The  Ballet  Air  from  Schubert's  "  Rosamunde," 
and  Schumann's  "  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  fared 
better  ;  and  better  still  was  the  delicate  performance  by 
the  band  of  Grieg's  "  Suite  "  founded  on  a^dramatic  poem 
of  Ibsen's  entitled  "  Peer  Gynt." 

At  the  next  Concert  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Henschel  ^con- 
ducted the  third  Symphoney  of  Brahms — a  novelty  was 
provided  in  Beethoven's  "  Ritter  Ballet,"  which  he  wrote 
in  his  youth  at  the  instigation  of  Count  Daldstein  for  a 
masked  ball,  and  to  which  he  wisely  declined  to  place 
his  name.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  production  of  a 
composer's  youthful  work  at  a  public  concert,  is  ever  a 
wise  proceeding. 

On  the  4th  of  Dec,  a  really  fine  interpretation  of 
Mendelsshon's  Italian  Symphony  was  the  attraction. 
MissShinner  and  her  companion, Miss Geraldine  Morgan, 
did  justice  to  ;Bach's  Concerto  for  two  Violins  ;  and 
the  programme  included  also  Mozart's  "  Idomeneo " 
Overture,  the  Prelude  to  the  "  Meistersinger,"  and 
Liszt's  Symphonee  Poem  "  Orpheus  " 

On  the  iith  Mdme.  Essipoff  (who  has  been  giving  two 
recitals  at  the  Steinway  Hall)  played  Saint-Saens, 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor,  the  other  chief  item 
being  Berloiz  "  Harold  in  Italy  "  Symphony. 

Albert  Hall.— On  the  28th  Nov.  Cowen's  "  Ruth," 
first  produced  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1887,  was 
given.  It  is  rather  too  delicate  a  work,  and  of  too 
pastoral  and  placid  a  character  to  be  entirely  effective  in 
such  a  vast  area  as  the  Albert  Hall.  The  rather  scanty 
attendance,  moreover,  was  discouraging. 

On  Dec,  6th  Hubert  Parry's  "  Judith  "  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Novello  concert.  The  choral  part  of 
the  oratorio  is  certainly  most  dramatic  and  vigorous,  and 
was  exceedingly  well  sung  by  the  well  trained  choir 
under  Dr.  Mackenzie's  direction.  Some  judicious  "  cuts  " 
had  been  made  which  reduced  the  work  to  a  more 
popular  length.  The  composer  was  most  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  ■  Messiah  '  has  been  performed  in  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
Handel's  oratorio  was  last  heard  within  these  venerable 
walls  fifty-four  years  ago ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  heard  again, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrangements  for  singers 
and  congregation  may  be  better,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
more  efficient  chorus,  Westminster  Abbey  has  still  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  St.  Paul's  as  to  the  seating  and 
other  arrangements  for  a  big  Festival  service. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr,  Augustus  Harris  intends  producing 
an  Italian  version  of  Wagner's  "Meistersinger"  next 
season.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
this  great  opera  in  Germany  will  fear  that  the  original 
libretto  will  lose  much  of  its  vigour  and  pungency  by  its 
translation  into  such  a  liquid  and  soft  language  as  Italian. 
The  declamatory  portions  must  especially  suffer.  How- 


ever, one  must  be  only  too  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  it  at  all.  Why  will  not  some  enterprising 
manager  give  us  the  chance  of  hearing  some  of  Gluck's 
operas?  His  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  (with  Wagner's 
additions),  when  revived  some  ten  years  ago  at  Leipzig 
and  Dresden,  proved  an  immense  success. 

On  St.  Andrew's  Day  the  inevitable  Scottish  concerts 
were  held,  the  one  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  other  at  St. 
James'  Hall.    Neither  of  them  call  for  any  remark. 

"  The  Mikado  "  is  to  be  produced,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  German  language,  at  the  Freidrich  Wilhelmstadt 
Theater  in  Berlin, 

M.  Massenet  is  reported  to  be  at  work  on  a  new  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  based  upon  a  Persian  legend. 

The  Wagner  Society  of  Amsterdam  is  about  to  publish 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music  and 
the  modern  music-drama,  the  editor  being  M.  Henry 
Viotta,  the  eminent  orchestral  conductor  at  the  Hague, 

A  new  work  by  Mr,  A.  Jullien,  "  Hector  Berlioz,  sa  Vie 
et  ses  j^^iivres,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Librarie  de 
I'art,  of  Paris. 

Before  concluding,  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
John  A.  S.  O,  Dykes'  pianoforte  recital  at  Princes  Hall 
on  Dec.  7th.  His  technical  powers  are  great,  but  at 
present  his  playing  lacks  individual  power  of  interpre- 
tation, 

Herr  Waldemar  Meyer  at  his  second  concert  at  St. 
James'  Hall  played  two  concertos,  the  first  being 
Mackenzie's  violin  concerto.  Op.  32,  the  second, 
Beethoven's  in  D,  Op.  61.  Admirers  of  Hermann 
Goetz's  music  were  delighted  with  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  his  Symphony  in  F,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Villiers  Stanford. 

The  deaths  are  announced  of  two  well-known  pub- 
lishers, M.  Antoine  Choudens,  who  made  his  fortune 
with  "  Faust  "  and  "  Carmen,"  and  Raymund  Hartel,  of 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
excellent  and  cheap  editions  of  the  works  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart,  Bach.  Mendelssohn,  Schubert  and  others. 
The  firm,  which  is  now  directed  by  Dr.  George 
Hasse  and  Wilhelm  Volkman  was  founded  as  far  back 
as  1719,  when  Bernhardt  Christopf  Breitkopf  (the  three 
names  might  be  repeated,  da  capo,  after  the  manner  of 
"Peter  Piper"),  who  was  born  in  1695,  set  up  his 
printing  press  in  Leipzig.  He  began  first  on  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  eventually  became  one  of  the  leading  printers 
in  Germany.  The  son,  Johann  Gotlob  Breitkopf,  intro- 
duced movable  music  type  and  started  the  music  pub- 
lishing business.  There  is  now  no  Breitkopf  in  the  firm, 
sa  the  younger  grandson  of  its  founder,  handed  over  the 
affair  to  Gottfried  Hartel,  who  was  born  in  1763,  and 
whose  youngest  son  died  last  week.  It  is  due  to  the 
Hartels  that  the  business  became  what  it  novv  is,  not  only 
the  oldest  but  the  premier  music  publishing  house  in  the 
world. 

A  dramatic  composition  of  Gluck's,  composed  f  or 
the  birthday  of  the  daughter  of  the  grand  Duke  of 
Tuscanny,  has  been  discovered,  and  is  shortly  to  be 
published. 

Tallis'  wonderful  "  Motett  for  Forty  voices,"  has  been 
recently  published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr,  A.  H. 
Mann,  the  organist  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the 
interesting  preface  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  scores  of 
this  motett,  only  seven  of  which  are  known  to  exist. 

A  good  many  new  Carols  for  Christmas  have  made 
their  appearance,  but  as  regards  modern  carols,  except- 
ing some  excellent  ones  to  be  found  in  Bramley  and 
Stainer,  and  a  few  in  Chope's  collections,  the  old  adage 
may  be  written  ;  "  And  no  man  drinkinge  olde,  wole  anon 
newe,  sothli  he  seith,  the  olde  is  the  betere." — Seint  Luc. 
.V,  39.  Bertram  Luard  Selbv, 
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Beauty's  Measurements. 

When  the  corset  controversy  was  being  discussed 
by  the  British  Association  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
advocates  of  that  garment  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  its  defence,  but  they  studiously  avoided  referring 
to  the  striking  manner  in  which  it  has  deteriorated 
the  female  figure.  The  deterioration,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  been  going  on  for  generations, 
the  defects  caused  in  the  mother  being  inherited 
more  or  less  by  the  daughter,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  accentuated  as  time  goes  on.  Now, 
probably  no  two  persons  have  the  same  idea  of  what 
a  perfect  woman  should  be ;  but  if  we  take  the 
Venus  of  Melos  as  our  model — a  model  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  being  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  and  which  has  been  the  ideal  of  nearly 
every  artist  of  any  eminence  for  generations,  we 
shall  find  the  dimensions  to  be  as  follows: — Height, 
5ft.  5in.  ;  waist,  25in. ;  bust,  34in.  ;  hips,  44in.  ; 
upper  arm,  i3in.  ;  wrist,  sin  ;  from  nape  of  neck  to 
waist,  i4in.;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  isin.  Compare 
this  with  the  model  of  the  fashionable  dress  or 
cloak  maker,  who  generally  manages  to  get  a  girl 
with  as  perfect  a  figure  as  possible  in  order  to  show 
off  the  garments  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
retail  establishments  both  short  and  tall  women  are 
employed  ;  but  in  a  wholesale  house,  where  they 
exhibit  their  goods  only  to  persons  in  the  trade,  all 
the  models — "  mantelpieces  "  as  they  have  been 
wittily  called — must  be  fairly  tall.  The  dimensions 
such  a  tradesman  requires,  and  from  which  his 
best  goods  are  mostly  made,  are  as  follows  : — 
Height,  5ft.  sin. ;  waist,  22in. ;  bust,  36in, ;  hips, 
45  to  47in.  ;  upper  arm,  iiin, ;  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  i3iin  ;  from  nape  of  neck  to  waist  i6|in. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  wherever  the  modern 
figure  differs  from  the  classical  and  accepted  figure, 
the  difference  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  corset. 
It  is  the  corset  which  makes  the  waist  too  small 
and  too  long,  the  bust  and  hips  too  large,  and  the 
shoulders  too  narrow.  The  smallness  of  the  arm 
may  possibly  be  due  in  part  to  a  want  of  muscular 
exercise,  but  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  free 
movement  through  the  constriction  caused  by  the 
tight  stays.  As  we  have  said,  only  women  with 
good  figures  are  employed  as  mantle  models,  so 
that  the  case  of  the  average  woman  of  the  day  is 
even  worse.   

Painting  Photographs. 

The  use  of  platinotype  may  do  something  to  revive 
an  old  and  agreeable  practice  of  the  drawing  room. 
The  surface  and  colouration  of  a  platinotype  is  so 
much  better  adapted  for  working  upon  with  different 
tints  and  pigments  that  we  may  again  see  some  of 
those  exquisitely  stippled  pictures  that  used  to 
challenge  comparison  with  fine  original  work.  Such 
results  can  be  achieved  only  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  transparent  water  colours.  Any 
one  can  quickly  learn  to  lay  on  flat  washes  of  colour 
and  coarse  lines  of  shade,  but  a  good  photograph 
should  never  be  spoiled  by  such  work.  Get  your 
practice  on  other  things,  and  not  until  you  have 


acquired  perfect  control  over  your  colours  should 
you  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  photograph. 

The  picture  that  you  are  to  paint  must  be  good  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  with  an  effective  distribution  of 
hght  and  shade.  Select  a  light  impression,  for  pure 
warm  colour  requires  no  inky  shadows  under  it. 
Yet  the  impression  must  not  be  so  light  that  the 
half-tones  are  lost.  A  somewhat  darker  impression 
is  needed  for  a  dupHcate  copy  to  be  kept  before  you, 
just  at  the  left,  for  constant  reference.  There 
should  be  but  little  shade  in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  for  upon  dark  shade  you  can  only  produce 
certain  effects,  where  without  it  you  are  free  to 
produce  what  you  will. 

First  wet  the  photograph,  background  and  all, 
evenly  over  with  clear  water,  using  a  large  sable 
brush  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  use  it  if 
charged  with  colour  for  a  wash,  just  as  carefully, 
for  you  do  not  want  to  soak  one  part  and  slight 
another.  If  the  surface  has  taken  the  water  at  all 
as  an  oily  surface  would,  prepare  a  little  thin  gum- 
arabic  water,  so  thin  that  it  will  pour  like  clear 
water,  and  stir  one  drop  of  ox-gall  in  each  table- 
spoonful  to  be  used  with  the  colours.  Working  on 
the  perfectly  smooth  surface  of  photographs  is  very 
different  from  working  on  rough  water-colour  paper, 
and  the  colours  must  be  in  a  faultless  condition. 
The  pans  of  moist  colour,  if  they  are  not  used  out 
rapidly,  but  left  to  dry  and  crack  after  being  wet, 
become  much  deteriorated.  If  these  colours  are 
used,  a  little  should  be  taken  out  with  the  point  of 
knife  and  wet  upon  a  palette,  instead  of  being  taken 
off  with  a  wet  brush  as  for  ordinary  painting.  It  is 
better  to  use  Winsor  and  Newton's  hard  cakes,  and 
rub  them  off  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  wanted. 
Never  dip  the  cake  in  water,  but  have  just  enough 
water  on  the  palette  to  facihtate  the  rubbing  off.  If 
the  mixture  of  gum-water  and  ox-gall  is  to  be  used 
it  may  be  added  afterwards. 

First,  a  very  thin  wash  of  red  lead  is  to  be  passed 
all  over  the  flesh  ;  this  must  be  just  sufficient  to 
give  a  warm,  flesh-like  tone,  without  really  seeming 
to  colour.  When  the  wash  is  dry,  it  may  be 
repeated  where  local  colour  is  wanted.  Red  lead  is 
not  made  in  moist  colours  ;  the  nearest  equivalent 
to  it  is  a  mixture  of  Naples  yellow  and  pink  madder. 
Now  mix  cobalt  and  Naples  yellow  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  give  a  greenish  rather  than  a  bluish  tint, 
and  with  this  work  in  all  the  half-tones  very 
delicately  by  means  of  stippling  or  hatching,  which 
ever  touch  you  are  most  skilful  with.  In  either 
case,  make  the  work  suit  the  modelling  of  the 
surface,  not  only  as  to  direction  and  curve,  but 
where  there  is  any  foreshortening ;  crowd  the 
touches  up  smaller,  and  where  there  is  none  make 
them  free  and  open.  If  the  brush  ever  leaves  an 
unfortunate  trace,  apply  a  corner  or  edge  of  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper.  Texture,  gradation,  the  rounding 
of  surfaces,  all  depend  greatly  on  the  judicious 
treatment  of  half-tones. 

Now  lay  in  the  warmest  tints  required  with  rose 
madder.  These  will  be  as  follows  :  the  line  between 
the  lips,  the  nostrils,  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyes, 
the  concave  portion  of  the  ears,  and,  if  the  hands  are 
seen,  between  the  fingers,  and  where  there  is  any 
glimpse  of  the  inside  of  a  hand. 
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Next,  begin  on  the  darkest  shadows  with  Vandyck 
brown,  and  as  you  approach  the  half  tones  already 
worked  in,  use  Indian  yellow  and  Indian  red  mixed 
in  such  proportions  that  they  will  shade  from  the 
Vandyck  brown  into  a  hghter  tint. 

Touch  the  lower  lip  with  red  lead  and  rose 
madder,  and  the  upper  lip  with  the  light  shade  tint 
made  of  Indian  red  and  Indian  yellow. 

Whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  do  not 
make  it  too  decided.  Cobalt  may  be  modified  with 
Naples  yellow  for  light  blue  eyes,  and  with  sepia  for 
dark.  Raw  sienna  and  Vandyck  brown  make  a 
good  hazel,  and  a  little  Vandyck  brown  should  be 
used  in  the  blackest  eyes ;  sepia  is  usually  strong 
enough  to  combine  with  it,  without  any.black.  The 
pupil  wants  sepia  alone,  or  sepia  and  black.  Let 
the  high  lights  be  spared,  and  afterwards  touched 
with  Chinese  white  it  they  are  to  be  sharp.  A  little 
neutral  shade  is  needed  on  the  whites  of  the  eyes. 
Be  careful  not  to  make  hard  lines  for  the  eyebrows 
or  lashes.  The  latter  are  usually  somewhat  darker 
than  the  former.  Both,  if  belonging  to  adults, 
correspond  nearly  with  the  hair.  Children's  lashes 
are  usually  darker  than  their  hair. 

The  local  colour  of  the  hair  is  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  Try  the  colour  that  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated on  a  piece  of  common  paper,  and  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  decide  if  it  is  right.  The  lights, 
shadows  and  half-tones  are  more  difficult.  The 
neutral  tint  of  the  latter  is  greenish  if  there  is  much 
yellow  in  the  hair,  purplish  if  there  is  much  warm 
brown  or  red,  and  bluish  if  the  hair  is  black.  Make 
the  darkest  shadows  as  warm  as  the  local  colour 
w  ill  allow,  and  slightly  cool  the  edges.  The  lights 
on  black  hair  must  be  very  cold.  Wherever  the 
hair  is  brought  on  the  face  use  neutral  tint  freely  to 
insure  softness  of  outHne.  Keep  the  hair  well 
massed  and  free  from  hardness.  When  the  photo- 
graph gives  a  good  Hght  on  the  hair,  always  depend 
upon  sparing  it  and  modifying  it  with  suitable  tint 
rather  than  upon  using  Chinese  white. 

Colour  drapery  effectively,  but  not  crudely.  Use 
transparent  washes  that  will  preserve  every  fold 
and  every  shade  that  the  camera  has  given.  Lay 
each  portion  on  with  a  tolerably  full  brush,  bringing 
it  just  as  far  as  it  ought  to  come,  and  no  farther. 
Keep  shadows  warm,  merely  cooling  the  edges. 
For  instance,  the  shadows  in  blue  drapery  tend 
somewhat  towards  purple  or  even  brown,  which 
means  that  they  borrow  warmth  from  red.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  shadow  s  on  yellow  want  raw 
sienna  and  warm  sepia,  and  those  on  orange  burnt 
sienna  and  rose  madder.  Scarlet  and  crimson 
drapery  want  the  richest  browns  and  purple  in  the 
deep  shadows.  The  most  brilliant  portions  of 
scarlet  should  first  be  washed  with  cadmium  and 
then  with  vermilion. 

On  silk  and  satin,  the  effects  must  be  trans- 
parent and  brilliant ;  on  velvet,  soft  and  broad  ;  on 
cloth,  soft  and  more  opaque.  A  little  Chinese 
white  may  be  used  in  the  local  colour  for  cloth,  to 
give  it  more  body.  In  treating  any  black  fabrics 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  black,  warm  the 
shadows  with  sepia  and  crimson  lake  and  cool  the 
half-tints  and  the  lights  with  indigo. 

White  drapery  should  have  cobalt  and  Indian 


red  on  the  medium  shades,  and  sepia  on  thfr 
deepest  shades.  It  is  often  necessary  to  give  more^ 
shade  to  white  than  you  find  on  the  photograph,, 
and  the  half-tones  should  be  brought  well  up  to  the 
lights. 

The  background  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  style  of  the  picture.  A  clouded  background 
usually  looks  well  for  any  picture  that  is  not  full 
length,  whatever  the  size  may  be.  Neutral  shades 
alone  may  be  used,  or,  if  the  subject  be  fair,  light 
cobalt  and  violet  may  be  forced  in.  For  very  dark 
subjects  olive  tints  are  good,  with  lake  and  sepia 
introduced  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  picture. 

After  using  the  washes  desired  a  fine  finish  may 
be  given  with  broad  hatching.  A  red  sable  brush,, 
somewhat  worn  at  the  point,  will  give  the  broken 
atmosphere  effect  wanted. 


JOHANN   MeLCHIOR  DiNGLINGER, 

Jeweller  and  Goldsmith  (1664 — 1731). 

By  F.  R.  McClintock,  B.A. 

The  precious  metal  workers  of  Germany  have  for 
centuries  held  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  Art, 
and  beautiful  and  costly  specimens  of  their  skill 
abound  in  the  principal  churches  and  museums  of 
that  country.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  reached 
its  highest  perfection  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  "  In  the  costHness  and  dignity 
of  the  reliquaries,  shrines,  and  vessels  for  eccle- 
siastical use,"  says  Mr.  Pollen,  "the  German 
goldsmiths  of  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries 
during  the  Middle  Ages  were  surpassed  by  none."* 
The  monk  Theophilus,  who  probably  flourished 
shortly  before  this  favoured  epoch,  bears  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Germany  in  the 
arts  of  working  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  iron, 
wood  and  stone,  the  secrets  of  which  may,  he  says, 
be  learnt  by  those  who  will  carefully  read  his 
"Book  of  Various  Arts."f  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Arts,  including  more  particularly  those 
of  gold  and  silver  work,  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Workshops  were  estabhshed  in  the 
great  monasteries  of  Europe,  and  were  kept  busily 
employed  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  eccle- 
siastical plate.  But  from  that  time  onward  the  skill 
of  the  gold  and  silversmiths  was  called  into 
requisition  to  furnish  forth  vessels  and  utensils  for 
the  sideboards  and  tables  of  rich  princes,  barons, 
and  feudatories,  and  for  their  personal  adornment. 
Then  came  the  Renaissance  with  its  pomp  and 
circumstance.  During  this  period  the  chief  cities 
of  Germany  were  noted  for  their  art  metal  workings 
— the  wealthy  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nurmeberg 
being  the  principal  seats  of  the  Art,  The  early- 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  shows  no  falling  off, 
and  even  later  on,  when  the  so-called  baroque  style 
became   the   fashion,    excellent   work    was  still 


*  "  Gold  and  Silversmiths'  Work." 
i  Thcopiiilus'  "Arts  of  the   Middle  Ages."     Translated  by  R. 
Hendric . 
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produced.  The  chief  artist  of  this  pleasure-loving 
period  was  Johann  Melchior  Dinglinger,  who  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Augustus  the  Strong  at 
Dresden,  £.nd  whose  principal  productions  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  famous  green  vaults  in  that  city. 

It  is  to  this  artist  and  his  work  that  we  propose  to 
confine  our  remarks  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life  and  artistic 
-development.  He  was  born  at  Biberach  near  Ulm 
on  24th  December,  1664,  and  he  seems  to  have 
worked  and  studied  in  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  as 
well  as  in  France,  under  Aved,  in  Paris.  In  or 
about  the  year  1693  he  came,  fully  equipped  as  an 
artificer  in  the  branch  of  art  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  to  Dresden,  drawn  thither  accord- 
ing to  some  by  an  attachment  to  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  brother  artist,  according  to  others  by 
Augustus  the  Strong,  who  became  acquainted  with 
him  on  his  travels.  That  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  the  softer  sex  seems  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  married  in  succession  five  wives, 
who  produced  him  a  family  of  23  children. 

At  the  court  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  Dinglinger 
enjoyed  high  favour,  and  he  laboured  there  for 
many  years,  assisted  by  his  brother  Georg  Friedrich, 
an  excellent  worker  in  enamels, and  GeorgChristoph, 
a  goldsmith,  as  well  as  by  other  Dresden  artificers. 
His  son,  Johann  Friedrich,  was  also  a  capable 
workman,  but  without  the  creative  power  of  his 
father,  some  of  whose  works,  however,  were 
finished  by  the  son's  hand.  A  daughter  of  this 
Johann  Friedrich,  Sophie  Friedrike,  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a  miniature  painter.  Dinglinger's 
house  at  Dresden  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city,  and  was  long  a  favourite  resort 
of  artists  and  friends  of  art.  Peter  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  honoured  the  artist  by  alighting  at 
his  door  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  passed 
through  Dresden.  In  this  house  Dinglinger  died  on 
the  6th  March,  1731,  aged  67. 

That  the  forms  of  Dinglinger's  work  at  times 
display  a  too  great  fondness  for  the  grotesque 
cannot  be  denied,  but  the  effect  is  always  brilliant 
and  striking,  and  the  actual  craftsmanship  invariably 
admirable.  The  taste  of  the  times  favoured  the 
production  of  grotesque  figures,  and  artists 
employed  their  ingenuity  in  turning  to  account  the 
accidental  forms  of  large  mis-shapen  pearls,  which 
they  made  use  of  to  form  the  trunks  and  limbs  of 
the  figures,  which  they,  at  the  same  time,  adorned 
with  jewels,  precious  stones  and  enamelling. 
Florid  ornamentation  and  exuberance  of  detail  were 
preferred  to  purity  of  form  and  simplicity  of  outline. 
No  man,  however  gifted,  can  altogether  free  him- 
self from  the  influences  at  work  in  the  time  in  which 
he  lives  ;  and  in  the  period  in  which  Dinghnger  Hved 
and  laboured,  the  taste  for  classic  grace  and  sim- 
plicity had  well  nigh  departed,  and  a  love  of  pomp 
and  ostentation  pervaded  the  Courts  of  Europe. 
What  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  lived  in  a  purer 
age  ol  art,  it  is  useless  tolnquire.  We  gladly  take  hiin 
as  he  is.  "Dinglinger"  says  Grun,  *  "laboured 
throughout  his  life  with  a  sincere  love  of  his  work, 
for  fame  alone,  without  a  thought  of  gain  or  wealth." 


*  "  lUnstrations  of  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden." 


Paris  Notes. 

The  works  of  the  competitors  in  the  Concours  instituted 
by  Mr.  Jubain  d'Attainville  in  Paysage  historique  and 
Paysage  decoratif  have  been  on  view  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts*  The  subject  given  this  year  was 
"  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  in  the  Environs  of  Athens." 

Whether  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  instructions 
and  regulations  enjoining  strict  adherence  to  what  is 
understood  to  be  historical  landscape,  or  to  reminiscences 
of  Poassin  or  Claude  Lorrain  hovering  over  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  competitors,  or  again  to  Greek  figures  being 
introduced  into  the  composition,  the  competitors,  and  there 
were  ten  of  them,  have  manifested  a  significant  disregard 
of  nature  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  conventional  and 
classical.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  oneself  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  this  semi-fossil  style  of  painting,  and  to  forget 
the  ways  of  the  modern  masters  of  landscape.  One  is 
almost  sorry  to  notice  signs  of  ingenuity  or  even  talent 
in  all  the  compositions,  it  is  a  flagrant  case  of  misdirected 
industry.  The  competitors  have  been  too  submissive,  we 
hope  there  will  be  unruly  ones  among  them  next  year. 

The  works  sent  over  from  Rome  by  the  students  of  the 
Villa  Medicis  have  likewise  been  exhibited  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  they  include  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
engravings.  Most  are  original  but  have  a  sketchy  and 
tentative  character  about  them.  The  finished  works  of 
sculpture  are- copies  of  the  antique. 


The  friends  of  the  late  Feyen-Perrin  are  busy  collect- 
ing the  principal  works  of  this  much  regretted  artist  in 
view  of  an  early  exhibition.  The  finest  examples  of  his 
paintings  of  Cancalaise  fisherwomen  will  be  brought  together 
as  well  as  many  drawings  and  paintings  dating  from  the 
youth  of  the  artist,  and  some  historical  paintings  which 
have  been  but  little  seen  before. 

The  exhibition  now  on  at  Mr.  G.  Petit's  rooms  may  be 
considered  as  &  petit  salon  intime,  opened  merely  to  give 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  season  t^^at  is  just  beginning. 
Among  paintings  worthy  of  notice  are  Mr.  Bergeret'a 
Interieurs  Cretons,  firmly  laid  on  and  very  rustic,  M. 
Bogg's  who  retains  precision  in  spiritedness,  M. 
Vignon's,  an  impressionist  yet  sober  and  delicate,  M. 
Arcos's  Trouvere  du  douarne  and  Sieste,  are  both  cleverly 
touched,  and  M.Freyen-Perrin's  large  pastel  of  a  nude  female 
figure  and  his  head  of  a  young  girl,  which  show 
abundantly  that  he  could  handle  successfully  other  subjects 
than  pecheuses,  are  also  noteworthy. 


The  Paris  Municipal  Council  being  wishful  to  raise  a 
monument  to  Danton,  have  made  an  appeal  to  French 
sculptors,  and  sixty-six  have  responded  and  sent  in  clay 
ot  wax  models,  which  have  been  on  view  for  a  few  days 
io  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  The  collec- 
t\o  n  of  these  models,  placed  on  a  double  row  in  the  fine 
ha\^  of  the  municipal  edifice,  afforded  certainly  an  interest, 
ing  sight.  Danton  was  uniformly  represented  with  the  right 
arm  raised  and  t-xtended  in  an  angry  theatrical  attitude. 
One  sculptor  alone  had  avoided  the  extended  arm,  that 
was  Mr.  Falgnieres.  The  same  decorative  emblems  have 
been  introduced  by  nearly  all  the  artists,  they  are  the 
cock,  the  lion,  Fame,  Liberty,  Patria,  figures  of  sans- 
culottes, etc.,  etc.,  arranged  in  various  ways  and  with 
more  or  less  ingenuity.  The  jury,  nominated  by  the 
competitors  themselves,  consisted  of  four  sculptors  of 
note,  the  models  of  Messrp.  Desca,  Levasseur  and  Paris, 
have  been  retained  for  a  second  competition  in  proper 
size  of  execution.  Several  ladies  were  among  the 
contpetitors. 

A.  T.  B. 
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THE   LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 


The  Library  offers  to  its  Members  upwards  of  ion,ooo  volumes  selected  from 
the  literature  of  all  countries,  and  including  a  large  proportion  of  old  and  valuable 
works  not  supplied  by  ordinary  Circulating  Libraries. 

Additions  are  continually  made,  both  of  the  standard  works  of  the  day  and  ot 
the  older  and  rarer  books. 

Fifteen  volumes  at  a  time  are  allowed  to  Country  Members  ;  ten  to  residents 
in  London.  An  additional  number  of  volumes  may  be  had,  at  the  rate  of  five 
volumes  at  one  time  of  old  works  or  the  immediate  supply  of  any  new  work  in  the 
Library  by  the  purchase  of  an  extra  copy,  for  every  additional  pound  per  annum. 

Fourteen  days  are  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  new  books  {i.e.,  books  published 
within  two  years),  and  two  months  for  books  of  older  date. 

The  Reading  Rooms,  which  are  opened  daily  from  ten  to  half-past  six,  are 
furnished  with  periodicals,  English  and  foreign,  together  with  a  selection  of  new 
books  for  use  in  the  rooms  only. 

Within  the  circuits  of  the  London  Parcels'  Delivery  Company,  books  may  be 
exchanged  at  the  Subscriber's  Residence  on  the  payment  of  los.  a  year.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  with  Country  Subscribers  for  the  carriage  of  parcels. 

Subscribers  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Member,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Terms  :  £2  a  year  with  entrance  fee  of  £b ;  or  ^3  a  year  without  entrance 
fee  ;  Life  Membership,  ^26.  The  Supplement  to  last  Catalogue  (1875-80)  only  is- 
now  for  sale,  price  5s,  ;  to  Members,  4s,  A  new  edition  of  the  whole  Catalogue  is- 
in  preparation. 

The  Rules  of  the  Society  are  to  be  had  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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PAPIER  BOURRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  line  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12 :  12 :  0 

Inspeciioii  Solicited. 

Papier  Macke  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10 

Boy   6  o 

Child    3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTIERrBARBE  &  CO., 

ARTISTS  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colonrmen  and  Decorative  Artists 
1,    BERNER'S  STREET,! 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Street.  London,  W.) 
And  at  ANGLO    DANISH  EXHIBITION. 


Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ART  NOVELTIES  AND  AESTHETIC  SPECIALITIES. 

ART  DECORATIONS. 


Estimates  Given. 


All  Orders  for  Hand  Painting  executed  by  our  oivn  Artists. 


Agents  for  GEBR.  HEYL  &  GO'S  COLOURS. 
Telegraphic  Address-"  ENVOI,  LONDON." 


ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE 


KENNEDY  &  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W., 
NOW  SUPPLY 

Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  with. 


Agejti  for  Gehr,  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Materials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD^S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT    QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Artists'  Manual  of  figments, 

THEIR  Compositions,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Perma- 
nency,and  Adulterations;  Efifccts  in  Combinations  with  each  otlier 
and  with  vehicles,  and  the  most  reliable  Tests  for  Purity;  together 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  Questions  on  Painting. 

By  H.  C.  STANDAGE. 
Second  Edition,    Price  2s.  6d 


Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Conrt.fE.C 


For  Announcements  of  Mr.  Riishin's  Works  sec  next  page. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 

STANDARD   titORKS   BY  |OHN  pSKIN. 


Nearly  ready.— Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  "The  STONES  of  VENICE." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  will  be  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue  Plnfh 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately).  ^   ^   •  ^^o^"- 

Some  extra  copies  will  be  printed  of  Vol.  V.,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose  sets  are 
incomplete,  there  having  been  no  second  edition  of  that  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  in  1867  ^nd 
1868.    These  copies  will  contain  the  additional  plates  as  issued  with  the  entire  work. 

N.B.—This  volume  will  not  be  reprinted  separately  after  these  extra  copies  are  disposed  of. 
As  there  is  No  Index  in  the  Work,  a  Companion    Volume  will   be  published,   consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  will  contain  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters  '  from  1843  

1873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions  &c. 

Cloth.  Price  14s.;  Hand-made  Paper  Copies,  21s. 


Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  8vo. 
ARATRA  PENTELICI.    Six  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Sculpture.   With  1  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates  by  the  Autotype 
Process,     i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2.   Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 
4.  Likeness.—, 5.  Structure.— 6.  The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 
Metal  _  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Facsimiles  from 
Holbein  s  '  Dance  of  Death  '  and  12  Autotype  Plates,  i.  Definition  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation  of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. 
—3.  The  Technics  of  Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engrav- 
ing.—5.  Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— (Holbein  and 
S"''?''-^^-  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving.  (Sandro 
Botticelli.)— 7.  Appendix.  ^ 

VAL  D'  ARNO.     Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.    With  i  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autotypes. 
1.  Nicholas  the  Pisan.-2.  John  the  Pisan.-3.  Shield  and  Apron.-4.  Parted 
1 1^^■7^.^■•        XP^scum.-6.  Marble  Couchant.-7.  Marble  Rampant. 
—8.  Franchise.— 9.  The  Tyrrhene  Sea.— Fleur  de  Lys.  >iJ7i'  28?i 

FORS  CLAVIGERA:  Letters  to  the  Labourers  and  Workmen 
?nc  «^<^h.  Vols.  IV.  to  VIII.  and  Inde:., 

los.  each  paper  boards.   With  several  Autotype  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
^nH  A^'>,?r-cJ;^^!^  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes. 
Fntf/n  rf/^'  ^""^'yP^y  >°  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.  T  Large-Paper 
ftori  tT;™iI''  -P'""*  Portrait,  15s  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.   This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 

TUT?    cixt^TT7y.P'^r°K^^^'^  "  Of  Venice-" 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  jhe  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 

fThlampoTsac?ffice'^n^^  ^."^^"^l  Platel,'°cloth  Sards  2:' 

1.  ineLampotbacrilice.— 2.  The  Lamp  of  Truth.— 3.  The  Lamnof  Powpr 

=5;  ?ElSro?o"&™^^^'"''°'"^'--^  ■^'''^-^^^^^^ 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s-.  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II?  are  also  to 
be  had,  2s.  6d.  each. 


LOVE'S  MEINIE 
4s.  6d.  paper  boards. 
Dabchicks. 


Essays  on  English  Birds.  Svo, 
I.  The  Robin.— 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 


MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER  ;  or,  the  Black 
Erothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan, 
gilt  edges,  i2mo, 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painters."   Eighth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

ULRIC  the  FARM  SERVANT:  a  Story  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Edited  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  Svo 
cloth,  los. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid.         Lists  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON.  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 

Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

February  i. — Works  Received  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. — Sale  of  Keramics,  Christie's,  i  p.m. 

February  2.— Royal  Amateur  Orchestral  Society 
Concert,  St.  James's  Hall,  8  p.m. — Dudley  Gal- 
lery, Private  View — Private  View  of  Mr.  VVim- 
pen's  Works  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswells. 

February  4.  — Presentation  of  Pagan  and  Godwin 
Medals,  R.I.B.A — Wagner  Society,  Selections 
from  "Tristram  and  Yseulte,"  3  p.m. — Dudley 
Gallery  opens. — Glasgow  Institute  opens. 

February  8. — Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Election  of 
Acadmiecians. — Sale  of  Keramics,  Christie's. 

February  9. — R.A.M.  Concert. — Sale  of  Old  Masters 
Christie's,  i  p.m. 

February  13. — Fancy  Dress  Ball,  given  by  the 
Chelsea  Artists  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chelsea, 
9  p.m. — Candidates  for  Membership  of  the 
Painter-Etchers  to  send  in  their  names. 

February  18. — Royal  Female  School  of  Art  closes, 
Winter  Session. — Otto  Hegner  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  3  p.m. 

February  19. — Royal  Female  School  of  Art  opens. 

Spring  Session. 
February  20. — Art  Students  Ball  at  the  Kensington 

Town   Hall,  8   p.m. — Election  of  Associates, 

R.  S.  Painter-Etchers. 

February  25. — Otto  Hegner  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
3  p.m. — Candidates  for  Associateship  of  R.  W.S. 
to  send  in  their  works. 

February  28. — National  Art  Training  School  closes, 
Winter  Session. — Election  of  Associates, R.W.S. 

March  i. — National  Art  Training  School  opens. 
Spring  Session. 

March  2. — Receiving  Day,  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers. 

March  7. — Society  of  Painter-Etchers  Exhibition 
opens  at  Galleries  of  the  R.W.S. 


SHE   LOVES   NOT  YET. 


"  She  loves  not  yet !  "    She  tells  me  so, 
And  tells  me  truthfull}',  I  know  : 

Eighteen  and  heart-free!  Mystery 

Incomprehensible  to  me. 

Whose  thoughts  to  her  so  constant  flow. 

And  yet,  perchance,  if  I  could  go 
To  view  her  slumbering — whispering  low. 
As  'twere  in  doubt — half-questioningly, 
"  She  loves  not  yet  ?  " 

That  then,  from  'neath  her  bosom's  snow 
One  all-unconscious  sigh  might  show 
That  which,  in  waking  moment s,  she 
Scarce  dare  confess — scarce  dnams,  maybe 
That  there  is  one  W/-loved,-— although 
She  loves  not  yet  ! 

Owen  Stanlfa'  Scott. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  INCHBOLD. 

The  columns  of  this  journal  and  those  of,  we 
think,  a  couple  of  the  weeklies,  were  about  the  only 
places  in  which  last  year  the  death  was  recorded  of 
one  who,  as  a  landscape  painter,  will  almost 
certainly  outlive  such  modern  celebrities  as  Leader 
or  Halswelle,  and  who  was  quite  certainly  the  only 
English  artist  whose  list  of  patrons  included  John 
Ruskin,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  E.  Burne 
Jones,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Lord  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning,  and  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  He  was 
in  truth  crowned  of  the  Immortals,  and  to-day  his 
memory  is  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  splendid  poem 
which  the  author  of  "  Dolores  "  has  consecrated  to 
the  manes  of  his  friend,  now  happy 

"  In  that  fair  place  for  souls  without  a  stain, 
Where  peace  is  perfect  and  delight  more  deep 
Than  seas  or  skies  that  change  and  shine  again.-' 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  1888,  that  the  pictures, 
drawings,  and  miscellaneous  effects  of  John  William 
Inchbold  were  disposed  of  by  auction  at  Messrs. 
Foster's.  It  was  one  of  those  melancholy  occasions 
when  the  entire  life-work  of  an  eccentric  and 
unworldly  artist  is  dragged  into  the  light,  covered 
with  dirt  and  chalked  with  numbers,  with  all  that  is 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  in  it  cruelly  emphasised. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Inchbold,  who  had  been  a 
soHtary  and  wandering  bachelor,  nothing  seemed 
to  be  reserved  from  the  cruel  eye  of  publicity.  His 
forks  and  spoons,  his  watch,  positively  his  urnbrellas 
and  his  tea-caddies,  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
canvases  into  which  he  had  poured  the  poetry  of 
his  aspirations.  The  auction  was,  to  a  very  excep- 
tional degree,  the  rehearsal  of  the  whole  tragedy  of 
a  life,  and  it  was  no  small  part  of  that  tragedy  that 
the  pictures  themselves,  some  of  them  individually 
famous  in  the  art-life  of  thirty  years  ago,  fetched 
the  most  languid  and  inglorious  prices.  Inchold 
was  one  of  those  lonely  and  fastidious  men  who 
desire  to  make  a  reputation,  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
help  the  world  to  know  them.  He  rarely  exhibited. 
The  queerest  stories  were  told  of  the  subterfuges 
by  which  he  would  mystify  and  betray  an  intending 
purchaser.  We  ourselves  know  an  instance  in 
which  a  fellow-artist,  an  Academician  of  great 
influence  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Inchbold's 
landscapes,  by  dint  of  positive  labour  brought  about 
an  interview  between  the  painter  and  a  wealthy 
picture-dealer.  Knowing  Inchbold's  slippery  ways, 
the  Academician  personally  conducted  the  dealer  to 
his  friend's  lodgings,  captured  the  latter  with 
success,  and  induced  him  to  set  a  number  of  his 
pictures  out  on  chairs.  But  while  the  picture-dealer 
was  examining  the  works  and  making  his  selection, 
Inchbold  faded  away  like  a  Boojum.  The  visitors 
waited  and  waited,  but  he  never  came  back  ;  he  had 
not  mentioned  his  price,  and  no  business  could  be 
done.  Some  days  afterwards  the  Academician  met 
Inchbold  and  fiercely  upbraided  him.  "Surely," 
the  landscape-painter  replied,  in  his  soft  voice,  "to 
have  stayed  would  have  seemed  indelicate  !  "  Such 
was  this  visionary  and  wholly  impracticable  artist ; 
enthusiastically  admired  by  a  little  group  of  con  - 
noisseurs,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  world. 

The  earlier  work  of  Inchbold  was  of  pre-raphaelite 
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carefulness.  There  was  a  daisy-plant,  with  a  church 
behind  it,  at  the  sale,  which  was  really  a  pathetic 
miracle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
much  to  praise  in  these  early  pictures  which  Mr, 
Ruskin  commended.  They  were  hot  and  heavy  in 
colour,  and  inclined  to  be  dirty,  with  sheer  excess  of 
manipulation.  Inchbold's  trees  were  not  good  at 
any  time ;  they  were  stippled  too  much,  and  not 
massed  enough.  As  to  his  "  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,"  the  most  ambitious  of  all  his  productions, 
it  looks  very  queer,  dark,  and  unattractive  now.  The 
cunning  planes  of  various  light,  about  which  the 
painter  took  an  infinitude  of  pains,  must  have 
suffered  some  chemical  change.  The  picture  is  now 
striking,  curious,  but  not  beautiful. 

There  was,  however,  one  side  of  his  talent  which 
he  developed  late  and  in  which  he  is  unique.  There 
is  no  painter,  ancient  or  modern,  who  has  surpassed 
Inchbold  in  his  marvellous  rendering  of  the  blue 
distance  of  the  shadow-sides  of  large  mountains  in 
clear  air.  His  blues  and  greens  are  opalescent,  they 
melt  into  one  another,  they  possess  a  purity  and  a 
magical  transparency  which  are  certainly  in  the 
gift  of  no  other  recent  landscape-painter.  He  had, 
in  an  intense  form,  the  feeling  for  these  colours  which 
Oscar  Wilde  is  disposed  to  associate  with  the 
subtlest  and  highest  forms  of  artistic  temperament. 
Some  of  his  vSwiss  scenes — the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
from  Pallans,"  the  "  Veptaux  Gorge,''  and  several 
studies  of  the  Dent  du  Midi— are  masterpieces  of  the 
English  school  of  landscape-painting,  which  will 
probably  outlive  in  value  and  interest  most  of  what 
has  been  produced  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  present 
generation.  Inchbold  had  a  strangely  restricted 
gift.  He  never  learned,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
world  was  full  of  things  which  he  had  no  power  to 
paint  more  than  respectably,  and  he  never  clearly 
realised,  on  the  other,  that,  in  face  of  a  distant 
snow  mountain  bathed  in  cold  aerial  light,  of  the 
glassy,  iridescent  surface  of  a  calm  lake  at  evening, 
or  anything  dim  and  mysterious  which  took  the 
cold  hues  of  an  opal,  he  was  suddenly  able  to  do 
what  was  first-rate,  and  excel  all  his  contemporaries. 
A  talent  more  hmited  than  Inchbold's  has  rarely 
been  seen  in  an  original  painter,  and  yet  no  one  who 
is  able  to  judge  will  deny  him  a  place  among  the 
masters  of  landscape. 

The  poem  which  A.  C.  Swinburne  dedicates  to 
Inchbold's  memory  will  not  bear  abbreviation,  nor 
as  the  tribute  of  one  of  the  most  "  pictorial  "  of  poets 
to  one  of  the  most  "poetical"  of  painters,  will  its 
full  text  here  be  out  of  place.  We  congratulate  the 
Athenaeum  on  the  prominence  it  has  given  to  these 
magnificent  linec. 

"  Farewell :  how  should  not  such  as  thou  fare  well, 
Though  we  fare  ill  that  love  thee,  and  that  live, 
And  know,  whate'er  the  days  wherein  we  dwell 
May  give  us,  thee  again  they  will  not  give? 

"  Peace,  rest,  and  sleep,  are  all  we  know  of  death, 
And  all  W3  dream  of  comfort  :  yet  for  thee, 
Whose  breath  of  life  was  bright  and  strenuous  breath. 
We  think  the  change  is  other  than  we  see. 

"  The  seal  of  sleep  set  on  thine  eyes  to-day 
Surely  can  seal  not  up  the  keen  swift  light 
That  lit  them  once  for  ever.    Night  can  slay 
None  save  the  children  of  the  womb  of  night. 


"  The  fire  that  burns  up  dawn  to  bring  forth  noon 
Was  father  of  thy  spirit :  how  should'st  thou 
Die  as  they  die  for  whom  the  sun  and  moon 
Are  silent  ?    Thee  the  darkness  holds  not  now  : 

"  Them,  while  they  looked  upon  the  light,  and  deemed 
That  life  was  theirs  for  living  in  the  sun, 
The  darkness  held  in  bondage:  and  they  dream'd, 
Who  knew  not  that  such  life  as  theirs  was  none. 

"  To  thee  the  sun  spake,  and  the  morning  sang 

Notes  deep  and  clear  as  life  or  heaven  :  the  sea 
That  sounds  for  them  but  wild  waste  music  rang 
Notes  that  were  lost  not  when  they  rang  for  fhee. 

"  The  mountains  clothed  with  light  and  night  and  change, 
The  lakes  alive  with  wind  and  cloud  and  sun. 
Made  answer,  by  constraint  sublime  and  strange, 
To  the  ardent  hand  that  bade  thy  will  be  done. 

"  We  may  not  bid  the  mountains  mourn,  the  sea 
That  lived  and  lightened  from  thine  hand  again 
Moan,  as  of  old  would  men  that  mourned  as  we 
A  man  beloved,  a  man  elect  of  men, 

"  A  man  that  loved  them.    Vain,  divine  and  vain. 

The  dream  that  touched  with  thoughts  or  tearsof  ours 
The  spirit  of  sense  that  lives  in  sun  and  rain, 

Sings  out  in  birds,  and  breathes  and  fades  in  flowers. 

Not  for  our  joy  they  live,  and  for  our  grief 

They  die  not.  Though  thine  eye  be  closed,  thine  hand 

Powerless  as  mine  to  paint  them,  not  a  leaf 
In  English  woods  or  glades  of  Switzerland 

"  Falls  earlier  now,  fades  faster.    All  our  love 

Moves  not  our  mother's  changeless  heart,  who  gives 
A  little  light  to  eyes  and  stars  above, 
A  little  life  to  each  man's  heart  that  lives. 

A  little  life  to  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 

To  stars  and  souls  revealed  of  night  and  day. 

And  change,  the  one  thing  changless  ;  yet  shall  she! 
Cease  too,  perchance,  and  perish    Who  shall  say  ? 

"  Our  mother  Nature  dark  and  sweet  as  sleep, 

And  strange  as  liife  and  strong  as  death,  holds  fast, 
Even  as  she  holds  our  hearts  alive,  the  deep 
Dumb  secret  of  her  first-born  births  and  last. 

"  But  this,  we  know,  shall  cease  not  till  the  strife 

Of  nights  and  days  and  fears  and  hopes  find  end  ; 
This,  through  the  brief  eternities  of  life. 

Endures,  and  calls  from  death  a  living  friend  ; 

"  The  love  made  .strong  with  knowledge,  whence  con- 
firmed 

The  whole  soul  takes  assurance,  and  the  past 
(So  by  time's  measure,  not  by  memory's  termed) 
Lives  present  life,  and  mingles  first  with  last. 

"  I,  now  long  since  thy  guest  of  many  days, 

Who  found  thy  hearth  a  brother's,  and  with  thee 
Tracked  i,i  and  out  the  lines  of  rolling  bays 
And  bai  ks  and  gulfs  and  reaches  of  the  sea — 

"  Deep  dens  wherein  the  wrestling  water  sobs 

And  pan's  with  restless  pain  of  refluent  breath 
Till  all  the  sunless  hollow  sounds  and  throbs 
With  ebb  and  flow  of  eddies  dark  as  death — 

"  I  know  not  ',hat  more  glorious  world,  what  waves 
More  bright  with  life, — if  brighter  aught  may  live 
Than  thos.3  that  filled  and  fled  their  tidal  caves — 
May  no^vgive  back  the  love  thou  has  to  give. 
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"Tintagel,  and  the  long  Trebawith  sand, 
Lone  Camelfoid,  and  Boscastle  divine 
With  dower  of  southern  blossom,  bright  and  bland 
Above  the  roar  of  granite  baffled  brine. 

"  Shall  hear  no  more  by  joyous  night  or  day 

From  downs  or  causeways  good  to  rove  and  ride 
Or  feet  of  ours  or  horse-hoofs  urge  their  way 
That  sped  us  here  and  there  by  tower  and  tide. 

"  The  headlands  and  the  hollo  vvs  and  the  waves. 
For  all  our  love,  forget  us  :  where  I  am 
Thou  art  not :  deeper  sleeps  the  shadow  on  graves 
Than  in  the  sunless  gulf  that  once  we  swam. 

"  Thou  hast  swum  too  soon  the  sea  of  death  :  for  us| 
Too  soon,  but  if  truth  bless  love's  blind  belief 
Faith  born  of  hope  and  memory,  says  not  thus  : 
And  joy  for  thee,  for  me,  should  mean  not  grief. 

"  And  joy  for  thee,  if  ever  soul  of  man 

Found  joy  in  change  and  life  of  ampler  birth 
Than  here  pens  in  the  spirit  for  a  span, 

Must  be  the  life  that  doubt  calls  death  on  earth. 

For  if,  beyond  the  shadow  and  the  sleep, 
A  place  there  be  for  souls  without  a  stain. 

Where  peace  is  perfect,  and  delight  more  deep 
Than  seas  or  si<ies  that  change  and  shine  again, 

"There  none  of  all  unsullied  souls  that  live 
May  hold  a  surer  station  :  none  may  lend 
More  light  to  hope's  or  memory's  lamp,  nor  give 
More  joy  than  thine  to  those  that  called  thee  friend, 

"  Yea.  joy  from  sorrow's  barren  womb  is  born 

When  faith  begets  on  grief  the  godlike  child  : 
As  midnight  yearns  with  starry  sense  of  morn 
In  Arctic  summers,  though  the  sea  wax  wild. 

^'  So  love,  whose  name  is  memory,  thrills  at  heart, 
Remembering  and  rejoicing  in  thee  now 
Alive  where  love  may  dream  not  what  thou  art 
But  knows  that  higher  than  hope  or  love  art  thou. 

"  '  Whatever  heaven,  if  heaven  at  all  may  be. 
Await  the  sacred  souls  of  good  nien  dead. 
There  now  we  mourn  who  loved  him  here  is  he.' 
So,  sweet  and  stern  of  speech,  the  Rom.an  said, 

"  Erect  in  grief,  in  trust  erect,  and  gave 

His  deathless  dead  a  deathless  life  even  here 
Where  day  bears  down  on  day  as  wave  on  wave 
And  not  man's  smile  fades  faster  than  his  tear. 

"  Albeit  this  gift  be  given  not  me  to  give. 

Nor  power  be  mine  to  break  time's  silent  spell, 
Not  less  shall  love  that  dies  not  while  I  live 
Bid  thee,  beloved  in  life  and  death,  farewell." 


THE  EIGHTH  DAY   OF  CREATION. 
I.  The  Angel. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  in  Heaven ;  and  the 
angels  of  the  nations  were  still  gazing  entranced  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  seven  days'  work.  Birds  were  sing- 
ing in  the  many- watered  garden  of  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  and  the  angels  listened  silently  to  the 
feathered  choir,  whose  melodious  carollings  filled 
all  the  interspaces  of  the  sweet  air.  At  last  one  of 
the  angels  spoke :  upon  his  breast  there  sparkled  a 
golden  tablet  set  with  twelve  precious  stones,  and 


repeating  the  words  of  his  master  he  said  *'  It  is 
very  good."  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  angel 
b}'^  his  side  starred  as  moved  by  sudden  awakening 
of  thought.  "One  thing  yet  is  needful  for  the 
service  of  man,"  he  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  religion 
rests  on  the  already  revealed  and  created,  the 
Spirit  of  Art  must  ever  anew  reveal  and  create. 
Beyond  the  frontiers  of  accepted  good  thy  people 
will  not  seek  to  stray,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  me, 
who  am  Prince  of  the  peoples  of  the  Hellenes.  For 
me  and  for  my  people  shall  be  for  ever  to  desire 
the  impossible,  to  realise  the  inconceivable,  to 
know  in  time  the  Eternal,  yea,  to  win  from  days 
whose  suns  must  set,  the  light  of  an  unsetting  sun. 
They  shall  clothe  them  with  thoughts  of  the  future 
and  be  glad  in  all  joys  unachieved,  they  shall 
gather  great  truth  from  delusion  and  gain  what  the 
world  cannot  giye."  Then  that  angel  went  forth 
and  his  wmgs  of  gold  and  vermilion  made  new 
morning  across  new  lands.  And  he  breathed  upon 
man  in  all  that  portion  of  the  garden  which  was  his 
portion  and  the  Spirit  of  Art  was  born  in  the  breast 
of  man.  Then  went  he  up  again  into  the  heavens 
and  man  that  saw  him  not  in  his  commg  now  gazed 
upward  till  sight  was  vanquished  in  the  bright  blue 
spaces  of  the  upper  sky.  And  man  prayed  to  his 
angel  that  he  might  be  left  not  desolate  and  the 
angel  returned,  And  he  breathed  upon  man  a 
second  time,  even  upon  all  men  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  garden,  which  was  his  portion.  And 
the  spirit  of  romance  was  born  in  the  breast  ot 
man.  Then  that  angel  rose  no  more  from  amidst 
his  people  but  often  appeared  amongst  them  and 
asked  their  wants.  And  they  said  to  him  "  Give 
us  the  lives  that  are  sterile,  for  they  are  more  than 
lust.  Give  us  the  unity  ot  nature  which  the  world 
forbids,  for  art  would  know  the  secrets  of  the  days 
to  be.  We  would  see  beauty  which  was  before  the 
creation  of  sex,  we  would  see  swiftness  which  was 
before  we  tamed  the  horse,  we  would  see  the 
strength  of  the  lion  allied  to  that  power  which 
overlooks  Atlas  and  soars  beyond  the  skies,"  And 
on  the  Eighth  Day  of  Creation,  the  angel  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Hellenes,  even  the  Angel  of  Art  and 
of  romance  created  the  hermaphrodite  and  the 
satyr,  the  centaur  and  the  mermaid,  and  the  winged 
Hon  and  the  winged  horse.  The  dragon  and  the 
gryphon  were  of  his  making,  the  minotaur  and  the 
chimaera  and  hydra  of  the  seven  heads,  for  he 
knew  that  life's  material  terrors  are  not  the  greatest 
nor  its  material  dangers  the  worst.  Switt  to 
imagine,  filled  with  aspiration,  shall  be  my  people 
not  alone  on  earth  shall  they  be  adventurous  and,  in 
thought  as  in  action  shall  they  be  always  brave." 
So  rose  the  creations  ot  fancy  at  the  word  of  the 
great  angel  which  is  the  Angel  of  Imaginative  .Art. 

P.  C 


There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  an  external 
beauty  in  nature.  The  grace  ot  a  person  beloved 
is  not  necessarily  in  the  lover's  eye  alone,  as  the 
poet  would  have  us  believe ;  for  whatever  we  may 
think  does  not  alter  the  features,  and  we  may 
absolutely  hate  a  person  and  yet  recognize  his  or 
her  beauty.  It  belongs  as  much  to  the  material 
world  as  do  heat,  productiveness,  cohesiveness. 
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THE  POSITION    AND   PROGRESS    OF  OUR 
LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

1. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  local  Schools  of 
Art  with  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  Government 
grant  gained  has  been  specially  compiled  for  the 
Artist.  The  population  of  the  local  centre  is  also 
given.  Statistics  we  would  remind  our  readers  are 
alii'ays  unreliable,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  never  trust 
to  them  alone,  as  we  would  to  a  friend  whose  unsup- 
ported word  would  suffice.  As  corroborative  or 
parallel  evidence,  however,  they  are  often  of  value 
and  with  this  caution  we  may  remark  that  while  the 
proportion  of  Government  grant  and  the  number  of 
pupils  may  be  roughly  taken  as  some  index  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching,  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  pupils  to  the  population  is  some  guide  to  the  art 
proclivities  of  this  or  that  locality. 


Place 

Pop. 

School 

Pupils 

ijrrant 

Accrington 

31,435 

S.  of  A. 

19/ 

Andover 

5,654 

S.  of  A. 

•74. 
<  * 

OO 

Banbury 

12,072 

S.  of  A. 

ft  A 
OO 

Go 

Barnsley 

41,473 

S.  of  A. 

loo 

OO 

Barnstaple 

12,283 

S.  of  A. 

1  OA 

i  4 

Barrow 

47,111 

S.  of  A. 

1  QQ 

loo 

1  AO 
lUZ 

Bath 

51,790 

S.  of  A. 

IVU 

/O 

Bedford 

19,532 

B.  School 

of  Art. 

lOU 

^4 

Berwick 

13,995 

S.  of  A. 

(\f\ 

71 

Bideford 

6,512 

S.  of  A. 

iO 

A  A 

44 

Birkenhead 

83,324 

Conway 

St.  S. 

190 

158 

TheHolt 

Birmingham 

400,757 

Cowper 

St.  S. 

71 

62 

Margaret 

St.  S. 

707 

1,017 

Hope  St.  S. 

135 

98 

Loxton 

St,  S. 

45 

43 

Dudley 

Rd.  S. 

67 

70 

Osier  St.,  S. 

86 

64 

Jenkin 

St.  S. 

83 

76 

Smith 

St.  S. 

186 

146 

Moseley 

Rd.  S. 

132 

92 

Blackburn 

104,012 

S.  of  A. 

146 

91 

Blackheath 

70,000 

S.  of  A. 

340 

172 

Bolton 

105,422 

S.of  A. 

440 

198 

Boston 

14,932 

S.  of  A. 

80 

34 

Bournemouth 

40,000 

S.  of  A. 

118 

70 

Bradford 

184,000 

Church 

Institute 

104 

62 

Mechanics 

Inatute 

174 

97 

Manor 

Row 

S.  of  A. 

220 

111 

Technical 

College 

310 

184 

Bridport 

6,790 

S.  of  A. 

95 

45 

Place 

Pop. 

School 

Pupils 

Grant 

Brighton 

107,528 

Grand 

Parades 

390 

/306- 

Reading 

Rooms  S. 

80 

20' 

Bristol 

206,503 

S.  of  A. 

390 

333 

Bromley 

15,153 

S.  of  A. 

118 

18 

Bromsgrove 

8,000 

S.  of  A. 

83 

45 

Burnley 

69,110 

S.  of  A. 

239 

173 

Burslem 

26,521 

S.  of  A. 

203 

125' 

Burton 

39,285 

S.  of  A. 

113 

54 

Camborne 

13,000 

S.  of  A. 

4(j 

22 

Cambridge 

40,882 

S.  of  A. 

93 

28 

S.  of  A. 

100 

65 

Canterbury 

21,701 

S.  of  A. 

80 

64 

Cardiff 

95,000 

S.  of  A. 

242 

246 

Carlisle 

35,866 

S.  of  A. 

170 

65' 

Carmarthen 

10,000 

S.  of  A. 

103 

32 

Carnarvon 

10,000 

S.  of  A. 

53 

6 

Cheltenham 

43,972 

S.  of  A. 

132 

104 

Chester 

40,342 

S.  of  A. 

160 

177 

Chesterfield 

46,524 

Corpor- 

ation 

St.  S. 

99 

46' 

Market 

PI.,  S. 

103 

82 

Cirencester 

7,703 

S.  of  A. 

124 

42. 

Clapham 

36,378 

S.  of  A. 

190 

89- 

Coalbrookdale 

50,000 

S.  of  A. 

91 

76^ 

Colchester 

28,395 

S.  of  A. 

139 

45 

Coventry 

42,111 

S.  of  A. 

167 

145' 

Croydon 

101,234 

S.  of  A. 

200 

118 

Darlington 

35,102 

S.  of  A. 

117 

79 

Derby 

78,631 

S.  of  A. 

527 

3ia 

Devizes 

6,645 

S.  of  A. 

106 

98 

Devonport 

48,745 

S.  of  A. 

90 

43 

Doncaster 

21.130 

S.  of  A. 

61 

22 

Dorchester 

7,568 

S.  of  A. 

86 

41 

Dover 

28,486 

S.  of  A. 

213 

123 

Dudley 

46,252 

S.  of  A, 

172 

120 

Durham 

14,932 

S.  of  A. 

130 

53 

Exeter 

37,608 

S.  of  A. 

240 

115' 

Farnham 

4,530 

S.  of  A. 

81 

24 

Frome 

9,376 

S.  of  A. 

60 

16- 

Gateshead 

65,873 

S.  of  A. 

64 

28 

Gloucester 

36,552 

S.  of  A. 

184 

112 

Gosport 

20,000 

S.  of  A. 

80 

41 

Gravesend 

23,375 

S.  of  A. 

150 

28 

Greenwich 

120,000 

Black- 

heath 

Hill 

S.  of  A. 

60 

65- 

Halifax 

73,633 

S.  of  A. 

110 

129 

Hanley 

48,354 

S.  of  A. 

329 

314 

Harrogate 

10,000 

S.  of  A. 

64 

19 

Hartlepool 

48,642 

S.  of  A. 

79 

21 

Hastings 

42,256 

S.  of  A. 

220 

123 

Hereford 

19,822 

S.  of  A. 

71 

11 

Hertford 

7,585 

S.  of  A. 

88 

82 

Huddersfield 

82,000 

S.  of  A. 

456 

197 

Hull 

154,250 

S.  of  A. 

256 

162 

Ilkley 

4,733 

S.  of  A. 

52 

26 

Ipswich 

50,762 

S.  of  A. 

258 

186 

Keighley 

33,540 

S.  of  A. 

331 

192 

Kendal 

13,696 

S.  of  A. 

155 

64 

Kidderminster 

24,270 

S.  of  A. 

190 

162 
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Place 

Pop. 

School 

Pupils 

Grant 

Lambeth 

498,967 

S.  of  A. 

300 

;^295 

Lancaster 

20,724 

S.  of  A. 

142 

84 

Leamington 

22,976 

S.  of  A. 

80 

37 

Leeds 

310,000 

S.  of  A. 

622 

315 

Leek 

12,865 

S.  of  A. 

79 

65 

Leiceater 

122,351 

Hastings 
Street 

S.  of  A. 

273 

290 

Wygges- 
ton's 

470 

181 

Lewes 

6,017 

S.  of  A. 

62 

26 

Lincoln 

37,312 

S.  of  A. 

181 

151 

Liskeard 

4,479 

S.  of  A. 

67 

22 

Liverpool 

552,425 

8.  of  A. 

1,053 

406 

Liver- 
pool 

College 

386 

35 

Lowestoft 

19,597 

S.  of  A. 

76 

69 

Macclesfield 

37,620 

S.  of  A. 

170 

210 

Maidenhead 

5,000 

S.  of  A. 

92 

57 

Malvern 

5,847 

S.  of  A. 

142 

53 

Manchester 

341,508 

All 

St's  S. 

449 

484 

Long- 

sight  S. 

39 

16 

Princess 

St.  S. 

483 

253 

Deans- 

gate 

S.  of  A. 

1,286 

142 

LongMill 

gate 

S.  of  A. 

1,200 

256 

Mansfield 

13,651 

S.  of  A. 

90 

47 

Margate 

15,889 

S.  of  A. 

31 

7 

Middlesborough  57,000 

S.  of  A. 

84 

22 

Newark 

14,019 

S.  of  A. 

81 

58 

Newcastle 

145,228 

New 
Bridge 

St.  S. 

65 

39 

Bath 

Lane  S. 

468 

226 

Westgate 

Rd.  S. 

180 

197 

Newcastle-under- 

Lyme 

17,506 

S.  of  A. 

92 

32 

Newport 

35,382 

S.  of  A. 

110 

124 

Northampton 

51,880 

S.  of  A. 

399 

223 

Norwich 

87,843 

S.  of  A. 

300 

205 

Nottingham 

186,656 

S.  of  A. 

434 

393 

Oxford 

21,900 

S.  of  A. 

106 

40 

Penzance 

11,684 

S.  of  A. 

117 

52 

Peterborough 

26,679 

S.  of  A. 

152 

131 

Plymouth 

75,096 

Princess 

Sq.  S. 
St.  An- 
drew's 

279 

174 

PI.  S. 

153 

114 

Poole 

12,303 

S.  of  A. 

74 

42 

Portsmouth 

127,000 

S.  of  A. 

150 

68 

Preston 

96,532 

Harris 

Institute 
Cross  St. 

220 

180 

S.  of  A. 

21 

7 

Putney 

13,221 

S.  of  A. 

105 

32 

Place 

Pop. 

School 

Pupils 

Grant 

Reading 

42,050 

S.  of  A. 

143 

Redditch 

10,000 

S.  of  A. 

69 

43 

Redruth 

9,335 

S.  of  A. 

40 

32 

Richmond 

21,301 

S.  of  A. 

125 

80 

Rochester 

21,590 

S.  of  A. 

200 

67 

Rotherham 

35,000 

S.  of  A. 

82 

71 

Ryde 

28,318 

S.  of  A. 

68 

43 

St.  Albans 

10,930 

S.  of  A. 

90 

28 

Salisbury 

14,576 

S.  of  A. 

91 

127 

Scarborough 

33,000 

S.  of  A. 

217 

140 

Selby 

6,033 

S.  of  A. 

64 

23 

Sheffield 

285,000 

S.  of  A. 

350 

466 

Shipley 

15,089 
26,478 

S.  of  A. 

280 

154 

Shrewsbury 

S.  of  A. 

120 

50 

Shields 

45,528 

S.  of  A. 

74 

47 

Sleaford 

4,967 

S.  of  A. 

50 

10 

Southampton 

53,173 

Hartley 
Insti- 

tute 

250 

136 

Philha- 

monic 

79 

44 

Staftbrd 

26,469 

S.  of  A. 

117 

17 

Stockton 

41,040 
19,263 

S.  of  A. 

48 

74 

Stoke 

S,  of  A. 

156 

122 

Stourbridge 

27,563 

S.  of  A. 

167 

149 

Stratford 

38,489 

S.  of  A. 

193 

110 

Stroud 

7,533 

S.  of  A. 

152 

69 

Sunderland 

116,262 

S.  of  A. 

97 

9 

Swansea 

64,000 

S.  of  A. 

145 

58 

Taunton 

16,611 

S.  of  A. 

94 

38 

Tiverton 

10,462 
32,946 

S.  of  A. 

150 

123 

Torquay 

S.  of  A. 

183 

133 

Trowbridge 

11,041 

S.  of  A. 

63 

44 

Truro 

10,663 

S.  of  A. 

50 

17 

Tynemouth 

7,100 

S.  of  A. 

76 

25 

Wakefield 

30,573 

S.  of  A. 

170 

127 

Walsall 

58,808 

S.  of  A. 

84 

17 

Walthamstow 

21,697 

S.  of  A. 

84 

64 

Warminster 

5,640 

S.  of  A. 

64 

6 

Warrington 

40,960 

S.  of  A. 

245 

178 

Watford 

10,073 

S.  of  A. 

91 

29 

Weston 

12,882 

S.  of  A. 

100 

43 

Weymouth 

13,704 

S.  of  A. 

106 

46 

Winchester 

17,469 

S.  of  A. 

152 

46 

Wolverhampton  75,738 

S.  of  A. 

288 

102 

Wolverton 

3,000 

S.  of  A. 

103 

16 

Worcester 

'34,000 

S.  of  A. 

146 

139 

Yarmouth 

46,211 

S.  of  A. 

111 

147 

Y©rk 

54,198 

Minster 

Rd.  S. 

212 

180 

York 

Institute 

250 

144 

We  shall  proceed  in  a 

future  number  to  analyse 

these  returns  and  shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  useful  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  very 
satisfactory  position  of  our  Schools  of  Art. 

Nature  has  not  shifted  her  mantle  so  suddenly 
that  in  the  last  three  thousand  years  beauty  has 
flashed  forth  upon  the  globe.  It  has  always  existed 
from  the  time  when  the  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light," 
was  given  forth  ;  but  wherever  Art  has  not  been 
present  to  interpret  Nature,  man  has  been  too  much 
of  the  barbarian,  too  feeble  in  intellect,  to  see  it. 
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ARTISTS'  MODELS. 


Bv  Oscar  Wilde. 


The  English  Illustrated  for  January  has  a  really 
^'ood  article — one  on  "  London  Models,"  written  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Harper 
Pennington.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  letterpress  in 
particular  is  very  entertaining,  and  lends  an  unac- 
customed air  of  sprightliness  to  the  magazine. 

Professional  models  (says  Mr.  Wilde)  are  a  purely 
modern  invention.  To  the  Greeks,  for  instance, 
they  were  quite  unknown.  Mr.  Mahaffy,  it  is  true, 
tells  us  that  Perikles  used  to  present  peacocks  to 
the  great  ladies  of  Athenian  society  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  sit  to  his  friend  Pheidias,  and  we 
know  that  Polygnotus  introduced  into  his  picture  of 
the  Trojan  women  the  face  of  Elpmike,  the  cele- 
brated sister  of  the  great  Conservative  leader  of  the 
day,  but  these  grandes  dames  clearly  do  not  come 
under  our  category.  As  for  the  old  masters,  they 
undoubtedly  made  constant  studies  from  their 
pupils  and  apprentices,  and  even  their  rehgious 
pictures  are  full  of  the  portraits  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
people  whose  sole  profession  is  to  pose.  In  fact  the 
model,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  direct  creation 
of  academic  schools. 

Every  country  now  has  its  own  models,  except 
America.  In  New  York,  and  even  in  Boston,  a 
good  model  is  so  great  a  rarity  that  most  of  the 
artists  are  reduced  to  painting  Niagaia  and 
millionaires. 

In  Europe,  however,  it  is  different.  Here  we 
ha\e  plenty  of  models,  and  of  every  nationality. 
The  Italian  models  are  the  best.  The  natural  grace 
of  their  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
picturesqueness  of  their  colouring,  makes  them 
facile — often  too  facile— subjects  for  the  painter's 
brush.  The  French  models,  though  not  so  beautiful 
as  the  Italian,  possess  a  quickness  of  intellectual 
sympathy — a  capacity,  in  fact,  of  understanding  the 
artist — which  is  quite  remarkable.  They  have  also 
a  great  command  over  the  varieties  of  facial  expres- 
sion, are  peculiarly  dramatic,  and  can  chatter  the 
a7'got  of  the  atelier  as  cleverly  as  the  critic  of  the  Gil 
Bias.  The  English  models  form  a  class  entirely  by 
themselves.  They  are  not  so  picturesque  as  the 
Italian,  nor  so  clever  as  the  French,  and  they  have 
absolutely  no  tradition,  so  to  speak,  of  their  order. 

With  regard  to  the  cathohcity  of  the  model,  Mr. 
Wilde  tells  some  good  stories  :  —  "  One  of  them  some 
time  ago  called  on  a  popular  painter  who,  happening 
at  the  moment  to  require  his  services,  engaged  him, 
and  told  him  to  begin  by  kneeling  down  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.    '  Shall  I  be  Biblical  or  Shaks- 

pearian,   sir  ? '   asked    the    veteran.      '  Well  

Shakspearian,'  answered  the  artist,  wondering  by 
what  subtle  nuance  of  expression  the  model  would 
convey  the  difference.  'AH  right,  sir,"  said  the 
professor  of  posing,  and  he  solemnly  knelt  down 
and  began  to  wink  with  his  left  e}  e  !  "  Again, 
"  What  do  you  sit  for,"  asked  a  young  artist  to  a 
model  who  had  sent  him  in  her  card  (all  models  by 


the  way  have  cards  and  a  small  black  bag).  *'  Oh, 
for  anything  you  like,  sir,"  said  the  girl  ;  landscape- 
if  necessary  !  " 

As  a  class  models  are  very  well  behaved,  particu- 
larl}'  those  who  sit  for  the  figure,  a  fact  which  !»• 
curious  or  natural,  according  to  the  view  one  takes 
of  human  nature.  They  usually  marry  well,  and 
sometimes  they  marry  the  artist.  In  neither  case  do 

!  they  ever  sit  again.    For  an  artist  to  marry  his 

!  model  is  as  fatal  as  for  a  gourmet  to  marry  his  cook  ; 

j  the  one  gets  no  sittings,  and  the  other  gets  no 

i  dinners. 

!  Then  come  the  Oriental  models.  The  supply  of 
I  these  is  limited,  but  there  are  always  about  a  dozen 
1  in  London.  They  are  very  much  sought  after,  as 
1  they  can  remain  immobile  for  hours,  and  generally 
possess  lovely  costumes.  However,  they  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  English  art,  which  they  regard  as 
something  between  a  vulgar  personality  and  a  com- 
monplace photograph.  Next  we  have  the  Italian 
youth,  who  has  either  come  over  specially  to  be  a 
model,  or  takes  to  it  when  his  organ  is  out  of  repair. 
He  is  often  quite  charming,  with  his  large 
melancholy  eyes,  his  crisp  hair,  and  his  slim  brown 
figure.  It  is  true  he  eats  garlic,  but  then  he  can 
stand  like  a  faun  and  couch  like  a  leopard,  so  he  is- 
forgiven. 

The  Royal  Academy. 

Although  the  election  on  Jan.  22,  of  Mr.  William 
Lionel  Wyllie,  R.I.,  R.B.A.,  as  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
believed  that  Mr.  Albert  Moore  or  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  would  carry  the  day,  it  will  hardly  come  as 
a  disappointment,  Mr.  Wyllie 's  work  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  a  long  year,  though  he 
himself  is  still  a  young  man  of  eight  and  thirty,  and 
that  work  has  always  maintained  a  steady  level  of 
merit.  As  a  painter  of  the  sea  in  its  calmer  moods, 
of  ship  and  shipping,  of  London  fog  and  Thames 
mist,  of  tides  and  streams,  Mr.  Wyllie,  in  his  own 
special  line,  is  without  a  rival. 

Almost  from  the  time  he  joined  the  Royal 
Academy  schools  he  has  had  a  little  vessel 
of  his  own,  though  from  time  to  time  he  has 
improved  upon  his  craft,  until  at  present  he  is 
skipper  of  the  Ladybird,  a  little  French  built  yawl  of 
something  under  twenty  tons.  In  this  little  yacht 
Mr.  Wyllie  has  for  years  navigated  the  Thames,  the 
Channel,  and  the  seas  and  canals  of  Holland,  over 
and  over  again. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Wyllie  was 
the  best  and  fittest  selection  the  Academy  might 
have  made,  all  things  considered ;  in  fact,  we 
believe  that  one  or  two  better  men  than  he  have 
been  left  outside.  But  the  new  Associate  is  un- 
questionably a  sound  and  skilful  painter,  who,  if  he 
is  not  likely  to  add  greatly  to  its  brilliancy  and 
strength,  is  never  likely  to  detract  from  them  i  and 
in  this  belief  we  offer  our  congratulations  and  our 
best  wishes  for  future  achievement  to  both  elector.-:' 
and  elected. 
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The  London  Art  Union. 
The  Council  have  secured  the  right  to  engrave  a 
picture  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  now  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  in  Liverpool,  entitled  "  True 
and  Loyal." 

A  number  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  have  invaded 
the  mansion  of  a  Royalist,  and  are  desirous  of 
getting  possession  of  his  person,  and  are  examining 
some  members  of  the  family  in  order  to  extort 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts.  At  the  moment 
represented  in  the  picture,  a  pretty  little  boy,  pro- 
bably the  heir  of  the  house,  is  being  interrogated  by 
some  of  the  civilian  members  of  the  band,  with  a 
view  to  entrap  him  into  disclosing  how  long  it  was 
since  he  had  seen  his  father,  hoping  thereby  to  get 
an  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

The  mother  and  sister  of  the  boy  are  watching 
the  proceedings  with  great  anxiety  as  to  how  far  he 
may  be  able  to  elude  the  penetration  of  the  inquisi- 
tors. One  of  the  soldiers  brings  forward  a  sister 
with  a  view  to  her  being  also  examined.  In  the 
background  a  man  enters  with  a  brass-bound 
casket,  probably  full  of  treasure,  showing  that  the 
house  is  being  ransacked.  The  story  is  cleverly 
and  touchingly  told,  and  the  picture  is  tull  of 
character  and  action.  It  was  exhibited  m  the 
Academy  under  the  title  of  "  When  did  you  last  see 
your  father  ?  "  a  description  on  which  its  new  name 
is  by  no  means  an  improvement. 


Society  of  Lady  Artists. 
The  Society  of  Lady  Artists  consists  of  not  more 
than  35  members,  25  associates,  and  15  honorary 
members.  The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings, 
etchings,  and  sculpture  will  be  held  in  the  Drawing- 
room  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  in  the  spring.  The 
days  for  sending  in  paintings  are  March  4  and  5,  for 
sculpture  March  11. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Exeter  School  of  Art  has  suffered  a  loss  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward,  who  was  its  honorary 
secretary.  Mr.  Hayward  was  by  profession  an 
architect,  and  naturally  his  connection  with  art  was 
a  close  one.  His  interest  in  the  school  of  art  was 
strong,  and  his  assistance  was  always  ready  in  any 
way  in  which  it  could  be  most  usefully  given.  The 
work  he  had  in  hand  at  his  death  was  an  extension 
of  the  Diocesan  Training  College  at  Exeter,  the 
Exeter  High  School  for  Girls,  and  Blundells' 
School,  Tiverton.  Mr.  Hayward  was  also  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  forces  in  that  he  was  captain  in 
the  engineer  company  raised  at  Exeter. 

LISKEARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

At  the  recent  public  distribution  of  prizes  the 
following  report  of  the  year's  work  was  read  :— The 
committee  had  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  an 
encouraging  report  for  the  past  year.  At  the  exam- 
inations in  May  eight  papers  were  worked  in  the 
third  and  higher  grade, and  six  passed.  In  the  second 
grade  31  papers  were  worked,  and  26  passed — four 
excellent.  These  figures  shewed  a  high  percentage, 
far  exceeding  the  average  of  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom.    For  the  first  time  students  in  the  higher 


grade  had  works  accepted  for  the  art  class  teacher's 
certificate.  One  ot  these,  Albert  T.  Abraham,  had 
entered  a  large  school  of  art  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  containing  250  students.  At  present  there 
were  55  students  in  the  Liskeard  school,  including 
a  class  from  Tyron  House  Ladies'  College.  The 
successesthey  now  reported  were  due  to  the  diligence 
of  the  students  and  to  the  ability  of  the  head 
mistress,  Miss  Bruford,  whose  services  two  years 
since  the  committee  were  fortunate  in  obtaining. 
She  had  just  completed  a  five  years'  course  of 
training  at  South  Kensington,  where  she  had  given 
instructions  in  the  National  Art  Training  School, 
and  the  successes  of  the  past  two  years  would  give 
the  public  confidence  in  her  abiHty  to  teach,  and  it 
was  hoped  would  induce  many  to  become  pupils. 
The  school  had  been  lately  removed  to  the  Literary 
Institute,  a  portion  of  that  building  having  been 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  ;  but  better  accommodation 
was  still  needed,  and  a  building  in  which  this  and 
kindred  societies  could  be  located  was  much 
required. 

TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  work  of  improving  and  enlarging  the  Torquay 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  at  the  Vivian  Institute, 
has  now  been  completed,  and  the  students  daily 
assemble  in  what  is  virtually  a  new  building,  vvhich 
is  much  better  adapted  for  its  purpose,  although, 
owing  to  paucity  of  funds,  the  improvements  have 
not  been  so  extensive  as  was  at  first  contemplated. 

The  extension  of  the  building  comprises  the 
reconstituting  of  the  old  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  as  a  room  for  elementary  work  in  art.  In  the 
modelling  room  new  lights  have  been  put  in,  and 
generally  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  has  been 
made  adaptable  for  more  extensive  teaching  in  both 
science  and  art.  Lavatories  have  been  added, 
together  with  cloak  rooms  for  ladies  and  a  private 
room  for  the  the  Science  and  Art  masters,  Mr. 
T.  Viccars,  F.G.S.,  and  Mr.  George  Bedford.  A 
broad  and  substantial  staircase  leads  to  the  principal 
addition  to  the  old  building  in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  room  for  advanced  art  pupils. 
This  room  is  45ft.  long,  33ft.  wide,  and  20ft.  high, 
and  is  in  direct  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  It  is  provided 
with  abundance  of  light  from  two  very  large  north- 
light  windows,  is  panelled  with  wood,  and  the  walls 
have  been  fitted  with  raps  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures,  either  as  a  loan  collection  or  as  examples 
of  students'  work.  Ventilation  has  received  very 
careful  attention,  and  the  building  is  effectively 
warmed  by  means  of  two  mail-clad  stoves,  the  gifts 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Samuelson,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman, 
the  architect.  The  lighting  of  the  new  room  for 
evening  work  is  by  means  of  two  pendants,  each 
fitted  with  five  Bunsen  burners,  a  system  which  has 
been  found  to  work  so  admirably  in  the  old  school. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  whitish  Hamhill 
stone  with  red  brick  panelling.  The  front  of  the 
new  story  is  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  with 
coupled  pilasters,  and  to  the  lower  story  there  has 
been  added  coupled  pilasters  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  thejipper,  the  whole  forming  a  classic  design  of 
a  simple'  character  and  warm  in  tone.    It  is  contem- 
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plated  at  some  future  time  to  relieve  the  red  brick 
panelling  by  means  of  white  frescoes  or  other 
decorative  work.  The  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £750,  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  raised  by  subscription,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  hberal  supporters  ot  the  undertaking 
being  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Alfred  Ryder.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Bovey,  of  Torquay,  builder,  has  executed  the 
work  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman. 


Fine  Art  Society. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  exhibition  at  148,  New  Bond 
Street,  provides  an  excellent  means  of  judg:mg 
whether  the  complaint  of  unpicturesqueness  so  often 
brought  against  modern  war  ships  is  altogether 
justifiable.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is 
nothing  much  in  common  between  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  older  wooden  ships  and  the  grim 
solidity  of  the  present  day  ironclad,  but  Mr.  WyUie 
has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  proving  that  there 
is  even  in  the  most  practical  of  these  fighting 
machines  ample  material  for  the  artist.  There  is 
the  charm  of  appropriateness  and  suitability  for- 
their  particular  purposes  about  the  ponderous 
floating  batteries  which  have  superseded  the  wooden 
frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  ;  there  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  power  and  irresistible  weight  to  give 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  representations  of 
these  monsters  of  the  deep  ;  there  is  even  a  cer- 
tain beauty  of  colour  and  effect  to  make  paintable 
the  largest  and  most  ungainly  of  turret  ships.  All 
these  possibilities  and  opportunties  Mr,  Wyllie  has 
recognised  and  has  turned  to  excellent  advantage 
in  the  sixty-nine  drawings  with  which  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  is  at  present 
fiilled.  During  a  period  of  some  weeks  spent  with 
the  fleet  engaged  in  the  last  naval  manoevures  he 
had  rather  unusual  chances  of  seeing  incidents  that 
were  worthy  of  pictorial  record,  and  he  had  also  a 
somewhat  remarkable  array  of  subjects  from  which 
to  select.  On  the  result  he  is  to  be  congratulated  ; 
he  has  done  himself  credit  in  everyjway.  In  technical 
matters  he  shows  still  the  steady  development  of 
his  powers  which  have  been  markedly  perceptible 
in  his  later  work,  and  he  gives  us  in  this  show  more 
than  one  drawing  conspicuously  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  he  has  as  yet  exhibited. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  agreeable 
little  sketch  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  the  "  Hero  and 
Devastation  on  the  Broad  Atlantic,"  the  "  B. 
Squadron  in  Lough  Swilly"  and  the  ''Training 
Ship,  Exmouth." 

In  an  adjoining  gallery  to  these  studies  of  "  The 
Queen's  Navy  "  is  a  collection  of  photographs  by 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  who  have 
won  prizes  at  various  exhibitions.  The  idea  of 
organising  such  a  "  champion  "  show  was  a  happy 
one  enough,  and  it  is  altogether  justified  by  the 
position  to  which  photography  as  an  art  has  been 
elevated  during  recent  years.  Some  excellent  work 
has  been  secured  for  this  display,  which  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject. 


New  Gallery. 
The  interest  of  the  Stuart  Exhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery  is  archieological  rather  than  artistic.  The 
period  during  which  the  Stuart  family  was 
particularly  in  evidence  was  hardly  one  of  the  most 
perfect  aesthetic  development.  The  art  of  the  time 
was  florid  and  formal  rather  than  spontaneous, 
affected  rather  than  natural.  There  was  but  little 
of  the  Tudor  statehness  about  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  Stuart  court ;  there  was  not  much  of  the 
sterling  artistic  honesty  of  Holbein  about  the 
inartistic  fashion  pictures  by  which  Lely  and 
Kneller  recorded  their  contemporaries ;  Vandyke 
himself,  a  giant  among  pigmies,  was  but  the  one 
startling  exception  by  which  the  rule  of  general 
pictorial  degeneration  was  unmistakably  proved^ 
Even  in  the  domestic  arts  there  was  little  relief  to 
the  predominant  tastelessness.  Such  a  show,, 
therefore,  as  this  at  the  New  Gallery  is  hardly 
calculated  to  afford  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  average 
aesthetic  sight-seer,  however  much  it  may  interest 
the  collector  of  curiosities  or  the  student  of  history. 
The  secret  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition  to 
a  large  section  of  the  public  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  still  survives  amid  the  matter  of  fact 
surroundings  and  habits  of  our  present  day  exist- 
ence, more  than  a  tinge  of  the  spurious  chivalry 
which  gave  to  the  struggle  between  the  Stuarts  and 
the  people  so  much  of  its  energy.  Even  in  the 
present  day  we  can  hear  in  certain  families  the  reign- 
ing house  described  more  or  less  contemptuously  as 
"  Hanoverian,"  and  we  may  listen  to  lamentations 
over  the  disloyalty  and  intolerance  which  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family  from  a  position  upon 
which  it  had  the  claim  of  divine  right.  There  are 
still  people  who  will  crowd  to  gaze  upon  scraps  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  upon 
fragments  of  their  clothing,  upon  jewels  that  they 
have  worn,  and  furniture  that  they  have  used ; 
there  are  still  devoted  believers  who  feel  that 
the  inspection  of  these  interesting  remains  brings 
them  nearer  and  puts  them  more  in  touch  with 
those  times  when  the  right  of  the  kings  was  being 
defeated  once  and  for  all,  and  was  being  utterly 
annihilated  by  the  might  of  the  people.  There  are 
famihes  whose  traditions,  carefully  kept  alive,  give 
them  an  actually  personal  interest  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  Stuart  courts,  and  to  whom  this  exhibition 
is  but  an  enlargement  of  their  own  treasured 
collections  of  relics  that  are  almost  sacred.  The 
number  of  devout  believers  and  interested  sceptics 
IS  amply  large  enough  to  make  the  result  of  the 
show  quite  satisfactory  to  its  organisers,  and  to 
provide  a  fairly  constant  stream  of  worshippers  at 
shrines  of  which  the  sanctity  has  become  a 
tradition.  The  British  mind  loves  tradition,  and 
indeed  prefers  it  to  art— therefore,  the  New  Gallery 
is  having  a  very  successful  winter  season,  and  is 
doing  quite  as  well  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 
The  second  edition  of  the  ''Century  of  British 
Art"  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  public 
at  the  Grosvenor  gallery  is  in  many  ways  even  more 
interesting  than  the  first  show  held  under  the  same 
title  last  year.  The  first  collection  contained  a  larger 
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number  of  pictures  important  in  scale  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  present  one ;  but  it  is  quite  open 
to  question  whether  the  average  of  artistic  merit  is 
not  this  year  higher  than  it  was  in  the  preceding 
show.  There  are  now  m  the  gallery  many  admir- 
able works.  Romney,  that  unequal  painter  between 
whose  best  and  worst  work  was  an  almost  startling 
gap,  IS  represented  by  more  than  a  dozen  pictures, 
among  which  are  certainly  some  of  his  happiest 
■efforts.  Reynolds,  of  whom  the  same  number  of 
'examples  are  shown,  is  also  seen  to  great  advantage; 
and  Gainsborough,  his  chief  and  most  feared  rival 
during  life,  is  deservedly  prominent.  The  largest 
number  of  examples  of  any  one  painter's  work  come 
from  the  brush  of  Constable  ;  in  addition  to  various 
important  pictures  of  his  which  are  on  view,  one  of 
the  smaller  rooms  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  his 
sketches  and  slighter  studies  which  have  been  lent 
for  exhibition  by  members  of  his  family  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  Richard  Wilson 
is  represented  by  half-a-dozen  examples  of  his 
admirable  work,  but  these  hardly  rival  his  two 
magnificent  landscapes  which  were  prominent  in 
the  exhibition  last  year.  By  Turner  there  are  only 
four  pictures,  but  at  least  one  of  these  is  of  unusual 
importance  ;  and  of  Wilkie  too  the  examples  are 
■excellent  m  quality  rather  than  numerous.  Both 
Hogarth  and  Crome  may  be  studied  to  some  advan- 
tage ;  and  highly  gifted  though  less  generally  known 
painters  such  as  R.  P.  Bonington,  John  Opie,  and 
Sir  H.  Raeburn,  are  more  or  less  adequately  exem- 
plified. There  is  in  addition  to  the  oil  paintings  a 
display  of  some  two  dozen  pastel  drawings  by 
various  artists,  and  which  have  a  particular  interest 
just  now  in  view  of  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  revive  the  taste  for  this  dainty  form 
of  artistic  expression  among  both  artists  and  public. 
■On  the  whole  this  winter  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  successes  of 
the  management,  and  it  is  in  its  well  balanced 
attractiveness,  its  judiciously  distributed  and  gener- 
ally maintained  interest,  eminently  creditable  to 
those  responsible  for  its  organisation. 

Born  in  1851,  the  son  of  an  artist-father,  Mr. 
Lionel  WylHe.  the  new  R.A.,  began  his  artistic 
education  at  Heatherley's  School,  and  in  t866  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  where  in  1869 
he  gained  the  Turner  Gold  Medal.  The  pre- 
vious year  saw  his  first  exhibit  on  the  Academy 
walls,  and  since  that  date  his  alma  matey  has 
displayed  thirty-one  of  his  pictures  upon  her  walls, 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  meanwhile,  hanging 
about  fifty  more.  He  early  began  to  draw  for  the 
■Graphicy  for  which  journal  most  of  his  fine  black-and 
white  work  has  been  accomplished.  His  London 
from  a  balloon "  will  be  remembered  by  many 
while  his  work  as  '*Our  Special  Correspondent"  is 
constantly  before  the  reader.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  "elevation  to  the  House"  will  not  put  an 
•end  to  this  connection.  Among  the  important 
books  he  has  illustrated  in  pen  and  ink  should  be 
mentioned  "The  Tidal  Thames,"  the  text  of  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 


In  1878  his  "  Sea  Birds  "  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
represent  him  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  but  not  till 
1883  did  his  great  success  arrive,  when  his  famous 
"  Toil,  Glitter,  Crime,  and  Wealth  on  a  Flowing 
Tide,"  was  one  of  the  chief  achievements  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition — a  view  signalized  by  the 
President  and  Council  by  their  purchase  of  the 
work  for  addition  to  the  Chantrey  collection.  Later, 
in  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  came  his 
"Black  Diamonds,"  and  since  that  time  he  has 
steadily  made  his  way  in  public  estimation.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  a  young  painter  so  quickly  made  his 
mark,  or  so  soon  won  recognition  and  reward. 


The  encounter  between  Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr. 
Stott  of  Oldham,  at  the  Hogarth  Club,  is  believed  to 
be  occupying  the  pens  of  several  of  our  rising  poets. 

A  more  graceful  if  less  stirring  theme  is  the 
Japanese  children's  dance  given  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes.  Too  many  titled  nobodies  were 
invited — and  came,  but  there  was  a  fair  sprinkle 
of  artists,  including  Solomon  J.  Solomon, 
and  Oscar,  Wilde,  the  first  fresh  from  his  great 
picture  of  the  "  Two  Loves,"  the  second  from  his 
literarv  tours  de  force  in  three  contemporary 
monthly  magazines. 

Mr.  Francis  Bate  is  recommencing  his  Art  classes 
at  his  new  studio  near  Hammersmith,  Applegarth 
Studio,  Augustine  Road,  Brook  Green,  W. 


Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little's  latest  work  is,  we  hear,  a 
novel  of  a  mysterious  and  sensational  bias.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Wessex  and  the  work  bristles  with 
descriptions  ot  that  country.  The  character  of  the 
hero  is  carefully  elaborated  and  presents  a 
psychological  study  of  a  man  of  very  original  and 
sensitive  temperament.  The  book  is  called  "  Doubt" 
and  is  illustrated  by  that  brilliant  and  rising 
artist,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

Among  some  half-dozen  new  members  elected  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1888  to  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  we  notice  the  names  of  two  prominent  French 
artists,  M.  Maurice  Lobre,  and  M.  Helleu,  whose 
admirable  pastel  drawings  were  among  the  chief 
attractions  at  the  last  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibition. 
With  excellent  judgment  the  New  EngHsh  Art  Club  is 
showing  by  such  elections  that  it  still  recognises  the 
wisdom  of  openingits  doors  to  all  qualified  comers.and 
of  making  merit  alone  the  test  of  admission  within  its 
ranks.  The  contributions  of  these  masters,  more- 
over, can  hardly  fail  to  add  still  further  interest  to 
the  approaching  spring  exhibition  of  the  club.  We 
also  note  with  much  pleasure  the  election  of  Mr.  A. 
L.  Baldry,  whose  long  connection  with  this  paper 
has  been  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  its  principal 
elements  of  strength. 


The  brilliant  little  paper  on  "  Painters  at  Home 
by  which  our  January  columns  was  enriched,  should 
have     been      acknowledged    as    coming  from 
Tit-Bits,  in  which  paper  a  longer  account  of  the 
same  tenour  originally  appeared. 
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In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Lord  Brasseyhas 
collected  many  things  of  artistic  interest.  These 
he  lias  placed  in  a  museum,  which  he  has  added  to 
his  house  in  Park-lane.  The  decorations  and 
panellings  of  the  room  are  made  of  the  Durbar  tent, 
wliich  was  a  feature  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 
The  wood  is  sandal  and  teak.  The  room  is  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  while  the  subdued  colours  of  the 
walls  and  aisles  form  a  beautiful  background. 

I'here  are  some  things  of  which  most  people  are 
a  little  weary — the  Armada  is  one  of  them.  But  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole  and  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  think  otherwise. 
They  are  both  hard  at  work  on  pictures  of  this 
momentous  event,  which  will  probably  be  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House. 


An  art  critic  who  has  lately  come  mto  over 
00,000,  was  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
recent  art  congress  at  Liverpool.  The  secretary 
informed  him  that  it  was  his  mtention  "  to  ask 
persons  of  widely  different  opinions  in  the  hope  that 
some  fun  might  be  got  out  of  the  thing." 


Herr  Fritz  von  Uhde,  says  the  Globe,  has 
M  on  celebrit}-  almost  at  a  bound.  This  success  is 
due  to  a  daringly  original  and  3et  reverent  treat- 
ment of  sacred  themes.  Certain  of  the  old  masters 
have  crossed  the  same  ground,  but  never  in  this 
fashion.  Fritz  von  Uhde  has  introduced  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour  into  scenes  of  modern  German  life, 
with  the  ruthless  representation  of  all  modern 
prosaic  details.  This  Saxon  soldier-painter  is  44 
years  of  age.  His  features  are  clear  and  regular, 
with  penetrating  eyes.  His  hair  is  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  he  wears  no  beard,  but  a  very  heavy 
moustache.  At  25,  after  an  intermittent  pursuit  of 
art,  he  entered  a  Saxon  cavalry  regiment.  He 
fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1877  he 
forsook  the  military  hfe  for  art,  produced  several 
works,  and  in  1885,  with  "  Let  the  little  children 
come  unto  Me,"  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Parisians,  and  also  m  some  instances  the  contumely. 

The  scene  of  "  Let  the  httle  children  come  unto 
Me  "  is  a  peasant's  schoolroom  in  Bavaria.  At  one 
end,  seated  on  a  chair,  is  the  Saviour  clad  in  a  long 
blue  robe.  Towards  Him  the  children  of  to-day  in 
modern  pinafores,  frocks,  and  muddy  boots  press, 
while  the  parents  standing  in  the  background, 
watch  their  Itttle  ones  approach  the  Divine  presence 
about  whom  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  super- 
natural. Another  picture  is  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
and  be  our  guest."  These  words  are  addressed  by 
a  typical  rough  and  rugged  German  peasant  of 
to-day  to  Christ,  who  enters  the  poor  room  as  the 
family  are  about  to  sit  down  to  the  mid-day  meal. 
All  stand  in  reverent  but  awkward  peasant -like  atti- 
tudes, regarding  the  Visitor,  whose  expression  is 
always  one  of  un^•arying  sadness,  as  an  honoured 
guest.  He  is  very  welcome.  They  neither  feel 
nor  show  surprise  at  His  appearance.  Fritz  von 
Lhde  has  also  painted  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  "  and    The  Last  Supper  "—the  Apostles  all 


being  men  of  to-day,  with  the  pallor  of  the  city  on 
their  worn  faces.  Before  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these 
pictures  in  London. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pickering  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours.  Mr.  Alfred 
East  started  the  other  day  on  a  tour  round  the 
world  ;  but  he  has  left  behind  three  or  four  works 
to  be  forwarded,  in  due  time,  to  the  principal  exhibi- 
tions of  next  }  ear.  One  bears  the  somewhat  vague 
title  of  "  Gay  Morning."  It  shows  the  country,  as 
it  appears  in  the  very  early  hours  of  an  early 
summer's  day,  when  most  of  us  are  in  bed.  Another 
is  laid  in  Cornwall,  with  dawn  breaking  over  a 
mining  town.  A  glow  of  sunset  on  fields  and  hills, 
and  a  waste  of  country  illuminated  by  the  rising 
moon,  are  also  ready. 

Among  Mr.  Whistler's  most  precious  belongings 
is  a  magpie,  christened  Coco,  which  he  picked  up 
on  his  honeymoon  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
ways  of  Coco,  like  the  dancing  of  Hippocleides,  are 
pleasing  to  itself,  but  offensive  to  others.  It  is  an 
inveterate  thief,  and  the  other  day  not  only  stole 
the  glove  of  a  gentleman  who  visited  White  House, 
but  also  a  visiting  card  from  his  pocket.  Its 
favourite  resting-place  is  a  sofa  of  the  same  colour 
as  its  skin.  The  antics  of  the  "  little  cuss  "  are  a 
source  of  intense  delight  to  "  the  master." 

Tivadar  Nachez,  the  Hungarian  violinist,  has 
arrived  in  London  fresh  from  his  triumphs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  has  been  drawing  crowded 
audiences.  The  critics  there  compared  him  with 
Sarasate,  but  considered  his  tone  to  be  somewhat 
louder  and  rounder.  W' ithout  attempting  to  cheapen 
one  great  artist  with  a,nother,  we  may  safely  say 
that  Nachez  is  in  the  first  rank  of  solo  violinists. 
Though  inclined  to  the  romantic  style,  he  can  play 
Bach's  severe  solos  with  classic  taste.  He  is  about 
30,  a  pupil  of  Joachim  and  Leonard,  and  he  plays 
on  a  /i,ooo  Stradivarius. 

Mr.  Poynter  is  painting  a  companion  picture  to 
"  A  Corner  of  the  Market-place,"  to  be  called,  "  A 
Corner  of  the  Villa."  It  shows  a  nook,  enclosed  by 
walls  and  columns  of  marble,  and  open  to  the  sky. 
A  young  girl,  with  legs  outstretched,  is  sitting  on 
the  mosaic  f^oor  and  watching  some  doves  flitting 
near  the  edge  of  a  fountain.  Close  at  hand  another 
girl  is  seated,  and  behind  her  stands  a  nude  child 
pointing  joyously  at  the  doves,  the  hue  of  whose 
colours  is  changing  in  the  sun. 

Sir  F.  Leighton  has  made  so  much  progress  with 
his  pictures  of  "A  Sibyl,"  "  Playing  at  Ball,"  and 
"  A  Supplicant,"  that  it  is  probable  they  will  all 
appear  at  the  next  Academy,  and  so  will  a  lovely 
portrait  of  a  lady.  Besides  the  figure  pictures  and 
portrait,  Sir  Frederic  will  probably  be  represented 
by  a  landscape,  whtch  will  furnish  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  important  picture  that  for  some  time  past  has 
occupied  Sir  John  Millais  in  Scotland. 
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In  Mr.  Orchardson's  studio  there  is,  just  now, 
approaching  completion,  a  portrait  of  himself 
painted  by  himself.  It  is  destined  for  the  famous 
Uffizzi  Gallery  at  Florence,  which  contains  por- 
traits painted  by  great  artists  who  were  their  own 
sitters.  The  honour  goes  by  invitation.  Mr. 
Orchardson  is  the  fourth  English  painter  who  has 
been  thus  favoured.  The  others  are  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton,  Sir  John  Millais,  and  Mr.  Watts. 

The  Salon  is  no  more  a  stranger  to  the  fierce  joys 
ot  attack  from  outsiders  than  our  own  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  malcontents 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  present  system  of  electing 
the  jury,  so  that  each  member  of  the  society  should 
serve  in  turn.  But  they  failed.  Considerable 
interest  is  being  shown  just  now  in  Paris  in  the 
Thirty-Three  Exhibition,  which  is  in  the  hands  ol 
the  younger  painters  and  sculptors.  M.  Ary  Renan, 
a  son  of  the  famous  writer,  is  among  the  exhibitors. 
M.  M.  Laurent  Desrousseaux  and  Maurice  Eliot 
show  some  excellent  pastels.  Every  second  artist  one 
meets  nowadays  seems  to  be  trying  pastel  paintmg. 

Painters,  if  anybody,  should  know  how  to  pose 
for  their  portraits.  The  new  edition  of  The  Year's 
Art  gives  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  asso- 
ciates, except  two,  from  whom  the  publishers  with 
their  utmost  power  of  persuasion  could  not  obtain 
photographs.  Mr.  Boughton,  with  hands  clasped  on 
knees,  and  gazing  at  his  Academy  picture,  is  ac- 
corded a  full  page.  Mr.  Stackpoole  looks  the  oldest ; 
Mr.  Ernest  Crofts  the  sprightliest ;  Mr.  Onslow  Ford 
the  most  un-English  ;  Mr.  Macbeth  the  burliest ; 
Mr.  Gregory  the  most  troubled  ;  Mr.  Blomfield  the 
smartest ;  Mr.  Richmond  the  most  refined ;  and 
Mr.  Leader  the  most  unlike  his  reputation. 


Mr.  George  du  Maurier  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Punch  22  years.  When  John  Leech  died  the  editor 
invited  Mr.  du  Maurier  to  join  theni.  He  had 
worked  for  the  paper  before ;  his  first  drawing 
having  appeared  in  the  number  for  December  5th, 
1863  ;  but  it  was  two  days  after  the  death  of  Leech 
that  he  joined  the  regular  staff.  Mr.  du  Maurier's 
house  is  at  Hampstead,  but  about  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  he  migrates  to  the  West-end, 
where  he  is  to  be  found  till  the  London  season 
wanes.  The  artist  is  a  well-known  figure  at  society 
functions,  where  he  studies  character.  Ladies  keep 
him  posted  up  in  all  the  changes  of  fashion,  and  if 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns'  dress  has  a  pleat  too 
many  or  a  pleat  too  few,  the  morning's  post  corrects 
the  error.  The  artist  has  just  had  the  mysteries  of 
a  new  and  wonderful  hat  explained  to  him,  which 
we  shall  soon  see  m  Mr.  Punch's  pages. 


"  However  does  Mr.  du  Maurier  think  of  his  sub- 
jects ?  "  is  a  question  often  asked.  He  depends 
almost  entirely  on  his  imagination.  Suggestions  are 
frequently  sent  to  him,  but  they  are  seldom  service- 
able. On  the  mantelpiece  of  the  pleasant  studio  at 
New  Grove  House  is  a  blue  vase,  known  as  the 
"joke  pot."  Into  it  go  all  the  letters  he  receives 
containing  jokes,  and  when  the  artist  is  hard  up  for 
a  subject,  this  vase  is  very  useful.    Mr.  du  Maurier 


likes  to  have  three  or  four  drawings  always  ready. 
To  properly  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  work  on 
must  see  the  originals,  or,  better  still,  the  first 
sketch  in  pencil.  In  the  reproduction,  however  skil- 
fnl  the  engraver  may  be,  much  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
drawing  is  lost.  The  artist  has  to  consider  the 
engraver  almost  as  much  as  the  pictorial  character 
of  his  drawings.  The  costume  that  causes  Mr.  du 
Maurier  most  trouble  is  man's  evening  dress. 

The  studio  at  Hampstead  is  hung  with  some  of 
the  original  Punch  drawmgs,  which  are  made  at  a 
little  desk  by  the  window.  Mr.  du  Maurier,  on  the 
advice  of  a  famous  oculist  never  works  for  more 
than  three  hours  a  day.  Many  years  ago,  while 
studying  at  Dusseldorf  with  Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr. 
Poynter,  his  eyesight  became  seriously  affected,  so 
that  for  a  time  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  work. 
"  He  was  condemned,"  says  Mr.  Henry  James,  "  to 
many  dark  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  learned 
that  he  should  have  to  do  his  work  for  the  rest  of 
his  hfe  with  less  than  half  a  man's  portion  of  the 
sense  most  valuable  to  the  artist."  The  fact  that 
Mr.  du  Maurier  depicts  only  fashionable  life  is  an 
accident  mpre  than  anything  else.  He  has  made 
that  branch  so  popular  that  the  public  insist  upon 
his  continuing  it.  "I  would  like  to  draw  the  poor," 
he  says.  "Apart  from  my  sympathy  with  them, 
their  costume  is  so  much  less  troublesome.  One 
has  to  be  so  very  accurate  in  drawing  fashionable 
folk." 

In  appearance  M.  du  Maurier  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  This  likeness 
has  given  rise  to  many  amusing  complications, 
and  the  sprightly  writer  of  "  Art  and  Artists,"  in  the 
Globe,  tells  of  how  one  day  at  dinner  Du  Maurier 
sat  next  to  a  daughter  of  his  host.  "I  cannot 
understand,"  remarked  the  young  lady,  "  how  people 
can  be  so  absurd  as  to  mistake  you  for  Mr.  Tadema. 
To  me  the  likeness  is  very  slight."  A  little  later  she 
said:  "Oh,  I  bought  your  photograph  the  other 
day.  Would  you  mind— er — putting  your  autograph 
to  it."  Mr.  du  Maurier  expressed  his  willingness, 
and  later  on  in  the  evening  the  young  lady  con- 
ducted him  to  a  writing  table  and  handed  him  the 
photograph  for  his  signature.  Mr.  du  Maurier 
looked  at  it,  sighed,  and  then  laid  it  very  gently  on 
the  table,  "  That,"  he  said,  "  is  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
portrait. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  recently  opened  the 
premises  in  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  taken  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Robinson  (Home  Art  Decorator  to  Her 
Majesty),  for  the  artistic  productions  of  the  artists 
working  in  her  London  and  Manchester  studios.  Lady 
Salisbury  expressed  a  warm  sympathy  in  Miss  F^obin- 
son's  efforts  to  extend  employment  for  ladies. 


Colours  used  in  sealing-wax  are  said  to  express  a 
certain  significance  in  America.  White  is  used  for 
weddings  ;  black,  drab,  and  purple,  for  mourning  ; 
lavender  is  condolence;  dinner  invitations  are 
sealed  with  chocolate  colour;  blue  denotes  con- 
stancy ;  green  expresses  hatred  ;  ruby  or  cardinal 
the  most  ardent  love. 
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Mr.  Boehm's  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  has  been  erected  opposite  to  Apsley  House,  is 
now  open  to  fuller  view.  The  statue  is  placed  on  a 
raised  platform  about  50ft.  square,  in  height  varying 
according  to  the  fall  of  the  ground.  This  is 
approached  by  granite  steps,  and  the  pavement 
is  of  mosaic  work  enclosed  in  a  margin  of 
grey  and  red  granite  wrought  into  a  pattern.  The 
pedestal,  which  is  of  Peterhead  granite,  is  14ft.  and 
a  few  inches  in  height,  and  the  statue  of  the  Duke, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  life-size,  represents  him 
as  arrayed  in  his  General's  uniform  and  mounted  on 
his  favourite  charger.  At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal 
are  an  English  Grenadier,  a  Scotch  Highlander, 
an  Irish  Dragoon  and  a  Welsh  Lancer,  and  these 
figures  are  all  carved  with  some  skill.  They  are 
superior  to  the  Duke  who  is  dwarfed  by  them. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gardner,  the  director  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  with  his  colleagues,  is  proceeding 
rapidly  with  the  excavation  of  the  great  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Paphos.  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  not 
yet  quite  clear,  but  it  was  evidently  not  built  on  any 
Hellenic  system.  Numerous  inscriptions,  some  of 
great  importance,  have  been  found,  and  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  marblehead  of  a  boy,  nearly  life-size, 
well  preserved,  and  of  fine  Greek  workmanship, 
seems  to  promise  still  more  interesting  results.  Mr. 
Gardner  thinks  this  head  may  have  belonged  to  a 
statue  of  Eros.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  valuable  specimen 
of  Greek  sculpture.  Some  terra-cotta  heads  of  good 
style  and  one  interesting  archaic  head  have  been 
found  also.  Two  hundred  workmen  are  now 
engaged  in  the  excavation. 

In  ancient  times  no  little  rivalry  existed  between 
Winchester  and  St.  Albans.  Each  claimed  to 
possess  the  largest  church  and  both  gloried  in  a 
High  Altar  Screen  that  knew  few,  if  any,  rivals  in 
Europe.  But,  although  in  many  respects  a  good 
copy  of  St.  Albans,  the  Altar  Screen  at  Winchester  is 
vastly  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  detail,  a.id  now  that 
the  work  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  of  Aldenham 
House,  near  Elstree,  has  been  for  as  long  a  time  en- 
gaged upon  draws  near  upon  completion,  visitors  to 
the  Abbey  are  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  superb  work  of 
its  kind  in  Christendom.  It  was  so  long  ago  as  the 
end  of  the  year  1883,  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  with  character- 
istic munificence,  instructed  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  an  artist  whose  name  has  long  been  before 
the  public,  both  as  a  successful  sculptor  and  as  a 
conscientious  and  reverent  restorer  of  old  mediteval 
work,  to  put  the  beautiful  but  sadly  battered  about 
screen  into  seemly  repair  and  to  fill  its  70  empty 
niches  with  suitable  statuary. 

For  nearly  five  years,  this  sculptor,  assisted  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Greville  Chester  Hems,  and  by  a  large 
and  talented  stiff,  have  had  the  work  steadily  in 
hand,  either  in  the  Abbey  itself  or  at  the  Exeter 
studios. 

The  statute  of  St.  Erkenwald  stands  in  the  lower- 
most niche  at  the  south  side  of  the  south  poor  of 


the  screen.  It  is  a  powerfully  modelled  figure  rather 
above  life  size  and  presents  a  beaded  and  fine 
looking  ecclesiastic,  mitred,  and  wearing  a  cope 
over  the  monastic  habit  of  a  simple  Benedictine 
monk. 

Immediately  upon  the  other  extremity  of  the 
screen,  i.e.,  in  the  niche  north  of  the  north  door,  is 
the  companion  stature  of  St.  Augustine,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
6th  and  early  in  the  7th  century  as  "  The  Apostle 
of  England." 

Next  to  St.  Augustine,  and  immediately  over  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Altar,  stands  a  grand  figure 
of  St.  Alban,  proto-maytyr  of  England  (he  suffered 
A.D.  303).  He  is  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  soldier 
— a  fine,  well  developed,  handsome  man,  with  short 
beard  and  hair  on  upper  lip.  In  his  right  hand  he 
clasps  a  crucifix,  and  his  bared  arm,  as  he  presses 
this  to  his  breast,  is  a  well  considered  anatomical 
study.  His  left  hand  touches  lightly  the  bronze 
sword  that  is  here  very  happily  introduced  as  the 
emblem  of  his  martyrdom.    The  feet  are  sandled. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  stands  the  statue 
of  St.  Amphibalus,  the  British  priest,  of  Caerleon  in 
Monmouthshire,  who,  flying  from  persecution,  was 
hospitably  entertained  and  sheltered  by  St.  Alban 
at  Verulam. 

Two  other  statues,  and  like  those  just  described, 
carved  in  fine  blocks  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone 
from  the  celebrated  quarries  at  Mansfield  Wood 
House  in  Nottinghamshire,  have  also  just  been 
placed  in  the  niches  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
south  door  of  the  screen.  They  represent  respec- 
tively St.  Aelfric  and  St.  Alphage.  The  former  was 
once  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  both  were,  in  their 
time,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  St.  Alphage  (or 
Elphege)  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  iith  century. 

Opposite  to  St.  Alphege  is  his  brother  archbishop 
of  the  same  archiepiscopal  See  :  St.  .F^lfric.  But  in 
this  case  Mr.  Harry  Hems  has  chosen  to  show  him 
rather  as  the  1st  Abbot  (a.d.  950)  of  that  name  of 
the  Abbey  (there  were  two  Abbots  /Elfric). 

Seeing  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
when  Abbot  .lilfric  lived,  it  is  in  these  practical 
days  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  the  Exeter 
sculptor  whilst  carving  his  statue  for  a  High  Altar 
screen  in  .Elfric's  own  Abbey  (an  Altar  screen 
erected  by  Abbot  Wallingford  nearly  400  years 
after  lus  death)  should  be  able  to  go  to  Exeter 
Cathedral  Library,  close  by,  and  see  there  the  self- 
same handwriting  of  the  saint  who  died  well  nigh  a 
thousand  years  before  !  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
here  at  least  facts  are  stranger  than  fiction. 

Reference  has  thus  far  been  made  to  the  large 
new  statues  that  go  to  form  the  most  recent  batch 
of  that  superb  and  harmonious  series  which  the 
princely  generosity  and  pious  devotion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  is  causing  to  fill  the  long 
vacant  niches  of  the  High  Altar  Screen  he 
is  so  carefully  restoring.  Something  may 
now  be  said  as  to  the  series  of  pure  white 
English  alabaster  statuettes  that  are  being  placed 
in  the  series  of  niches  immediately  above  the  high 
altar  itself.  Of  these  niches  there  are  thirteen,  the 
central  one  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  twelve. 
SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  have  for  some  time  past 
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occupied  the  two  northernmost  niches.  Six  more 
have  now  arrived  from  Mr.  Hems's  studio,  and  have 
been  placed  in  situ,  so  that  now  eight  of  the  niches 
are  occupied-  Next  to  S.  Andrew  comes  an 
exquisite  statuette  of  S.  James  the  great,  in  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim  with  staff,  scrip  and  wallet ;  then  comes 
S.  John,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  with  a  chalice,  out 
of  which  ascends  a  dragon  and  a  book.  Next  in 
rotation  will  be  S.  Philip,  which  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  following  is  a  fine  statue  of  S.  James  the  Less, 
leaning  upon  the  heavy  club  which  tradition  says  he 
he  was  brained  with  at  Jerusalem  in  the  96th  year  of 
his  age.  The  statue  of  Our  Lord  is  not  yet  complete 
but  the  niche  upon  His  left  hand  is  now  occupied 
by  S.  Thomas,  surnamed  Didymus  (the  twin)  and  is 
a  lovely  study  of  drapery  and  action.  S.  Bartholo- 
mew IS  neighbour  to  S.  Thomas,  a  short-bearded, 
long  devout-faced  figure  with  hair  parted  down  the 
middle,  and,  as  an  art  study,  probably  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  this  particularly  excellent 
series.  The  statue  next  to  this  one  is  S.  Matthew. 
He  has  a  fine  type  of  face,  and  altogether  is  a  grand 
and  thoughtful  study. 

The  renovation  of  the  Screen  is  a  work  of  national 
importance,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs'  liberaHty  is  the 
cause,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  immense  good  ; 
for  not  only  is  he  repairing  and  making  bfautiful 
again  one  of  the  finest  works  that  pious  and  skilful 
hands  ever  erected  in  England,  but  he  is  also  giving 
a  school  of  our  modern  church  sculptors  a  chance 
for  proving  they  are  at  least  equal  to  the  execution 
of  work  that  in  the  beginning,  nay,  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  would  have  assuredly  been 
deputed  to  Italians  or  other  foreigners.  In  these 
days  of  foreign  competition  it  is  saying  not  a  little 
that  Mr.  Hems  and  each  member  of  his  staff  are 
Englishmen. 


Ancient  Stone  Crosses. 
Of  the  architectural  antiquities  with  which  England 
abounds  none  perhaps  are  more  archaic  than  the 
ancient  stone  crosses.  Druidical  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  adopted,  when  Celts  became  converts  to 
Christianity,  to  Christian  purposes  by  the  mark  of 
the  cross  and  hence  the  supposed  origin  of  these 
structures.  They  were  of  various  kinds  according 
to  the  practices  they  served  to  accentuate,  receiving 
their  distinguishing  appellations  accordingly  and 
the  titles,  preaching  crosses,  market  crosses,  weep- 
ing crosses,  memorial  crosses,  explain  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put.  Many  are  in  good  repair; 
many  on  the  verge  of  obUteration  and  it  is  with  a 
view  to  an  intelhgent  guardianship  of  these  antiques 
that  a  society  is  being  tormed  for  their  maintenance 
rather  than  for  their  restoration.  Commencing 
with  church-yard  crosses  the  society  hope  in  time  to 
being  under  their  supervision  every  variety  which 
may  possess  historic  or  archjeological  interest.  An 
annual  subscription  of  half  a  guinea  will  secure 
membership  and  should  be  sent  to  F.  G.  Eden,  The 
Cottage,  Ham,  Surrey. 

St.  Georges  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle. 
The  fine  piece  of  tapestry,  a  gift  of  Lady  Mordaunt 


in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  has  lately  been  re-hung 
in  St.  George's  Chapel.  Originally  suspended  above 
the  altar,  it  was  removed  to  the  library  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  some  years  since,  in  order  to  give 
place  to  a  painting  by  West ;  it  has  been  replaced 
in  the  chancel,  the  south  wall  of  which,  facing  the 
royal  closet,  it  now  adorns.  The  subject  is  the 
Saviour,  after  his  resurrection  supping  with  the  two 
disciples  at  Emmaus.  The  original  is  supposed  to 
be  a  picture  painted  by  Titian  about  1520.  The 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  conjectured  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Charles  V.,  while  the  two  disciples  represent,  respec- 
tively, his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  a  stained 
glass  window,  illustrating  garter  heraldry,  has  been 
introduced. 


Church  Doors. 
Old  church  doors  were  sometimes  nearly  covered 
with  ramifications  of  ornamental  ironwork,  spread- 
ing from  the  hinges  in  marvellously  equable  yet 
indefinable  designs.  Sometimes  their  stout  oak 
planks  were  studded  with  large  nail  heads  or  bolts  ; 
and  their  locks  and  handles  were  always  master- 
pieces of  the  smith's  skill.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Ely  doorway  is  void,  and  the  Monkwearmouth 
doorway  is  also  doorless.  The  south  doorway  of 
Steetley  Church  is  very  ancient.  Around  the  semi- 
circular door-head  is  a  series  of  large,  long,  sharp- 
pointed  bird-beaks,  pointing  downwards  towards  tue 
door  ;  and  round  these  beaks  there  are  rows  of  zig- 
zag ornament.  The  columniated  jambs  are  also 
carved  with  intertwined  ornaments  and  animals  ot 
dim  antiquity.  The  idea  of  arranging  beaks  or 
tongues  to  form  an  enrichment  seems  to  have  found 
favour  in  the  old  mason's  eyes.  In  Kilkhampton 
Church  there  is  a  semi-circular  door-head,  very  rich 
in  zig-zag  mouldings,  that  has  a  bead-like  rov/  of 
foxy  heads  following  the  curve  with  their  tongues 
lying  upon  the  moulding  below  them ;  and  in 
Morwinstow  Church  there  is  a  variety  of  the  same 
idea  made  by  a  mixture  of  animal  and  human  heads 
all  ranged  round  a  curved  moulding,  with  their 
tongues  or  chins  lying  upon  it — pitifully  quaint. 
Less  striking  than  these,  but  still  belonging  to  the 
early  Norman  period,  is  a  doorway  in  Bucklebury 
Church,  and  another  in  Thatchain  Church,  with 
bead-work,  and  a  twisted  variety  of  zig-zag  ornament 
marking  the  one,  and  spiral  enrichment  of  the 
columns  distinguishing  the  other. 


STORNELLI. 

Flower  of  the  Beach,  [country, 
From  shore  to  shore  and  from  country  to 
Shall  not  Love  reach  ? 

Flower  ef  the  Tide, 

Shall  not  the  waters  that  bear  thee  be  lovely 
As  Love,  deep  and  wide  ? 

Flower  of  the  Shore,  [is  coming, 

Keep  all  thy  fragrance  for  one  who  is  coming, 
My  Love  evermore. 
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*#*    The  charge  Jsv  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
(ind-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 


Quarterly,  Price  3s.  6d. 


Post  Free. 


ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Contents  of  Part  LXXI.  (Jan.  1889)— 
ETCHING   AND  PORTRAITURE. 

DR.   T.   GRAHAM   BALFOUR,  F.R.S. 

Etched  by  W.  Strang,  F.R.P-E. 

MARKET  SCENE-NoRMANDY. 

Etched  by  R.  Toovey,  F.R.P-E. 

GUY'S  CLIFF— Warwick.    Etched  by  Harry  Wallace. 

VOLUME  VH.  containing  30  Etchings,  Letterpress  and 
Essays  relating  to  the  Art,  is  iioiv  ready,  price  £2  2s. 

London:    Sampson,  Low,  Makston    Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 


St.  Albans  School  of  Science  and  Art, 


''f^HE  Head-Mastership  of  this  School  will  be 
JL  vacant  on  April  30th.  The  estimated  Salary  is 
about  £70.  Time  occupied  by  present  classes,  ten 
hours  a  week.  Application  to  be  made  (with  qualifica- 
tions and  testimonials)  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

St.  Albans  is  half  an  hour  from  London  by  Midland 
Railway. 

P  A  S  T  E  L    PAINTINGS,    By  H.  Seymour. 

A  Small  Gallery  on  view  at  her  Studio,  Assembly  Rooms, 
Kensington,  W.    Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays. 

-flTANTED,   A    SECOND-HAND  SKELETON. 

*  »  Mast  be  moderate.  E.  E.  Hayles,  31,  Brook  Road, 
Stoke  Newington. 

THE  DEVEREUX  GALLERY. 

IMPORTANT  to  ARTISTS.— The  DEVEREUX. 

1  GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS 
at  ARTISTS' OWN  FIXED  PRICl-S.-For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY.  MALVERN. 

A  New  Volume  of  Bohn's  .Ai  tists'  Library. 
A    CONCISE  HISTORY  OF   PAINTING.    By  the 
late  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Life 
olAlbrecht  Diirer  of  Nuremberg.      New  Edition,  revised  by  Cosmo 
Monkhousc,  5s.     London :   George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Gaiden. 

PURITY    I  N  MUSIC, 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Translated  from  the  Germanhy  ]OHN  BROADHOUSE 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  2S.  Gd.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  3s.6d. 
W.  REEVES,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GLADWELL  BROTHERS 


PRACTICAL 


CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTSBLLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 


The  Volume  for  1888,  containing  Portraits  of  the  R  A.'s 
is  out  of  print,  and  copies  are  very  scarce. 
NOW  READY,  Price  3s.  6d. 
With  Portraits  of  the  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

THE  YEAR'S  ART,  1889. 

A  Concise  Epitome  of  all  Matters  relating  to 

Painting-,  Sculpture  and  Architecture 

400  Pages  of  Letterpress  and  32  Full-page  Engravings 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  Growing  bigger  annually.    It  is  also  growing  better  

For  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Art  and  Artists  it  is  simply  indis- 
pensable.   We  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  without  it." 

The  Athenuiiin% 

"  For  all  who  are  interested  in  Art  and  Artistes  it  is  invaluable." 

Daily  Teh' graph. 

"  For  compactness  and  comprehensivei  ess  this  excellent  manual 
might  be  described  as  the  '  Whitaker  '  of  the  Art  World." 

St.  Jnnu  's  Gazette 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 
A  MANUAL  OF 

DECORATIVE  COMPOSITION 

For   Designers,    Decorators,   Architects,  and 
Industrial  Artists. 

BY     HENRI     M  A  Y  E  U  X. 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations. 

MONTHLY,   Is.  6d. 

CoMunencement  of  a  New  Volume,  with  gratis  supplement  on 
ART  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
Containing  16  Illustrations.     The  January  No.  of  the 

ART  JOURNAL 

Contains  in  addition  to  a  large  full  page  Etching, 
SCHOOL  BELLES, 
After     FRED     MO  R  G  A  N. 
The  following  Illustrated  Articles: — 
Jean  Paul  Laiirens.    Three  illustrations. 

Was  Mary  Stuart  Beautiful.   Nmc  illustrations. 

Types  of  Beauty  in  Renaissance  and  Modern  Painting. 

Eight  Illustrations. 
Miss  Wolfe's  Collection,    l-our  Illustrations. 

The  Royal  Palaces— Westminster.  Six  ilhistrations. 
A  Fan  to  be  Coveted.  One  lUustriition. 


J.  S.  VIRTUE   &   Co.,    Limited,   2G,   Ivy  Lane, 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 


1-HOTO  STUDIES,  Wyles's  (See  Front  of  Cover\ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY.— Rough's  Eureka  (Patent) 
Detective  Camera  received  the  only  Medal  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition.  The  best  yet  introduced.  Carries  relays  of 
Plates,  combines  in  compact  form  Camera,  Lens,  Shutter,  Slide 
and  Plate-Box.  This  instrument  enables  Artists,  Travellers, 
and  others  to  produce  instantaneous  transcripts  of  moving  scenes 
and  incidents,  Portraits,  etc.,  etc..  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice.  For  this  and  every  description  of  high-class  Apparatus, 
and  for  full  instructions  in  the  art,  apply  to  W.  W.  Rough  and  Co., 
180,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Office,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Stred,  London,  E.C. 


AND 


JOURNAL    OF  HOME  CULTURE 
I  FEBRUARY,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH   TO  MONTH. 


tions  by 
governed 


HERE  is  this  month  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  brief  enquiry 
into  certain  features  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  general  public  towards 
the  artist's  work.    Recent  events 
have  given  us   material   for  a 
discussion  about  the  considera- 
which  many  picture  buyers  are 
in  their   selection  of  works  to 
worship  and  acquire.    There  is  for  instance 
a  particular  significance  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  to  endorse  the  action 
of  their  Arts  Committee  over  the  purchase 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's     Captive  An- 
dromache."    By  an  ungracious  and  inex- 
cusable piece  of  blundering,  the  committee, 
TO  which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  buying 
works  for  the  permanent  collection  in  the 
Liverpool  gallery,  was  left  in  the  lurch  by 
the  civic  officials  who  had  given  it  authority  ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
purchase  had   been  announced  and  com- 
mented on  in  the  papers  throughout  the 
country.    On  the  plea  of  insufficient  funds 
the  Corporation  repudiated  a  bargain  which 
was  to  all  outward  seeming  already  con- 
cluded, and  committed  what  would  certainly 
seem  to  most  unbiassed  minds  to  be  an  act 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  highest  com- 
mercial principles.    It  is  not  quite  apparent 


why  the  buying  and  selling  of  art  productions 
should  be  governed  by  rules  different  to 
those  which  control  other  transactions  of 
the  same  character,  nor  why  the  not 
unnatural  unwillingness  of  art  workers 
to  appeal  to  the  law  courts  to  enforce 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts  made  with 
them  should  be  construed  into  an  ad- 
mission that  their  commercial  rights  are 
not  worth  defending.  It  is  only  by  the 
existence  of  some  such  perverted  tradition 
as  this  that  we  can  account  for  the  too 
frequent  breaches  of  faith  by  which  artists 
so  constantly  find  works  left  on  their  hands 
and  rendered  practically  unsaleable.  There 
is  moreover  the  less  reason  for  repudiating 
contracts  made  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  in  that  their  actual  market  value  and 
saleability,  are  less  matters  of  opinion  than 
of  absolute  and  certain  fact.  Fluctuations 
of  the  market  do  not  appreciably  influence 
prices  in  the  art  world,  nor  do  considerations 
of  after  experience  give  the  purchaser  any 
valid  excuse  for  returning  to  the  producer 
work  which  has  already  been  bought  and 
sold.  However,  these  are  all  matters  which 
must  be  settled  between  the  artists  them- 
selves, and  their  clients,  we  can  but 
comment  upon  the  facts,  and  can  hardly 
suggest  remedies  which  the  supineness  of 
the  workers  would  probably  make  of  no 
avail. 

There  is  ampler  matter  for  reflection  in 
the  paragraph,  more  or  less  officially 
inspired,  which  has  appeared  in  a  daily 
paper,  and  which  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  the  fluctuations  in  sales  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  during  the  vicissitudes  and  adven- 
tures of  the  last  five  years.  It  is  from 
comments  such  as  these  that  we  are  able  to 
discover  the  direction  in  which  is  blowing 
the  wind  of  popular  favour,  and  that  we  can 
arrive  at  the  principles  which  guide  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  artistic  community  in  the 
choice  and  practice  of  their  profession.  We 
are  informed  by  the  paragraph  in  question 
that  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  concern 
"the  prosperity  and  otherwise  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,"  and  then  we  are 
given  certain  figures "  which  assure  us 
that  the  total  amount  from  sales,  which 
stood  at  ;f8,ooo  in  the  year  1884,  declined 
steadily  throughout  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
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Whistler's  regime  until  the  record  for  the 
spring  exhibition  of  1887  was  below  ^1,500. 
It  is  apparently  implied  that  this  falling  off 
in  sales  and  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
amount  gathered  into  the  coffers  of  the 
society  from  the  ten  per  cent,  commissions 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  energetic  policy;  and  that  the 
fact  "  that  sales  are  now  recovering  them- 
selves under  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,"  is  the 
strongest  argument  which  could  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  King  Log 
for  the  inconveniently  active  King  Stork. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
concerning  the  functions  of  an  art  society, 
taken  both  by  the  "  British  Artists  "  them- 
selves,  and  by  the  paragraphist  whose  few 
lines  are  ingeniously  made  to  suggest  so 
much.  The  real  question  is  one  which 
artists  must  decide  without  outside  assist- 
ance ;  and  upon  the  form  which  their 
decision  takes  depends  much  of  their  claim 
to  worthily  represent  the  profession  to  which 
they  appear  to  belong. 

The  bare  facts  and  figures  in  this  para- 
graph are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
purposes  of  discussion  and  may  be  at  once 
accepted  as  sufficient  basis  for  argument. 
The  suggestion  they  contain  is,  however, 
one  which  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  unnoticed. 
The  general  tone  and  intention  of  the  whole 
statement  may  certainly  be  considerably 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  more  facts. 
The  exhibitions  immediately  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Whistler  on  the  Suffolk 
Street  stage,  touched  concurrently  with  the 
highest  record  in  sales  absolutely  the  lowest 
and  most  hopeless  level  of  artistic  perform- 
ance. The  exhibitions  previous  to  1884 
were  greeted  on  all  sides  with  the  most 
contemptuous  and  derisive  criticism. 
*'  Suffolk  Street  "  was  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  few  who  were  aware  of  its  existence ; 
to  the  vast  mass  of  art  lovers  it  was  abso- 
lutely unknown.  Among  the  members  of 
the  profession  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
place  in  which  to  exhibit  work  which  had 
no  chance  of  admission  to  other  galleries  ; 
picture  buyers  visited  it  occasionally  when 
they  wanted  cheap  canvasses  to  give  as 
w^edding  or  birthday  presents  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  whose  critical  taste  was 
known  to  be  sufficiently  undeveloped.  It  was 
in  a  word  known  (where  it  was  known  at  all) 


as  the  home  of  the  inefficient  and  theparadise 
of  the  pot-boiler."  It  even  did  a  fairly 
good  business  in  its  particular  speciality,  as 
the  record  ;f8,ooo  in  sales  is  brought  for- 
ward now  to  prove.  It  jogged  along  con- 
tented in  its  obscurity,  satisfied  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  visitors  that  probably  never 
taxed  particularly  severely  the  recording 
powers  of  the  turnstiles.  Into  this  haunt  of 
complacent  sleepiness  Mr.  Whistler  came 
with  somewhat  explosive  vigour ;  the  con- 
cussion produced  by  his  advent  shook  the 
society  to  its  foundations  and  made  the  very 
cobwebs  tremble.  He  set  to  work  at  once, 
not  too  delicately  perhaps,  and  with  not  too 
much  regard  for  the  newly  aroused  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  old  members,  to  reform  and 
to  reorganise.  He  saw  plainly  enough,  as 
indeed  everyone  else  of  average  intelligence 
who  had  cared  to  give  the  British  Artists  " 
a  thought  fully  appreciated,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  progress,  no  chance  of  gaining 
for  the  society  a  position  of  authority,  until 
the  "  ability  to  meet  their  baker's  and 
butcher's  bills  "  ceased  to  be  for  the  mem- 
bers of  it  "  one  of  the  truest  signs  of 
prosperity  and  success,"  if  not  indeed  the 
only  reason  for  their  membership.  Mr. 
Whistler  probably  felt,  as  all  do  who  think 
sincerely  and  carefully  about  art  matters, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  artistic  repu- 
tation, better  for  our  national  taste,  better  for 
the  general  wholesomeness  of  the  aesthetic 
atmosphere,  if  the  pot  boilers  "  could  be 
induced  to  transfer  their  plodding  and 
unintelligent  energies  to  other  professions, 
where  their  competition  with  men  of  higher 
capacities  would  be  less  harmful  to  the 
world  at  large.  To  the  ardent  reformer  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  worst  sign  of  all,  the 
worst  crime  committed  by  the  moribund 
society,  that  even  in  its  death  throes  it 
should  be  still  drawing  thousands  from  the 
pockets  of  those  numerous  individuals  whose 
money  is  proverbially  easily  parted  from 
them.  At  any  rate  he  did  his  best  to  bring 
things  round  into  a  better  condition,  and 
the  history  of  his  struggles  is  recent  enough 
not  to  call  for  repetition  now.  That  under 
his  regime  sales  should  have  fallen  off  is  not 
surprising  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  natural  and 
legitimate  outcome  of  his  commendable 
policy.  He  eliminated  "  pot-boiling  "  from 
I  among  the  articles  of  the  Suffolk  Street 
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creed ;  he  made  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society  artistic  facts ;  he  drew  visitors  by 
hundreds  to  the  galleries  with  less  trouble 
than  it  had  taken  his  predecessors  to  attract 
dozens  ;  he  raised  the  whole  institution  into 
legitimate  prominence.  It  is  scarcely  a 
reproach  to  him  that  to  do  so  much  he 
should  have  sacrificed  the  trivial  commis- 
sions on  the  sales  of  works  whose  unfitness 
for  places  in  a  reputable  gallery  he  so 
strongly  recognised  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  the 
credit  of  his  successors  that  they  should 
boast  of  having  returned  to  the  old  feeble 
customs  and  antiquated  policy. 

Inevitable  extinction  awaits  both  workers 
and  societies  that  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
something  more  expected  from  the  artist 
than  merely  to  produce  things  that  sell  at 
once  to  the  most  unlikely  people.  An 
artist  is  not  like  a  street  hawker,  obliged 
constantly  to  vary  his  stock-in-trade  to  suit 
changes  in  the  popular  taste.  An  art  society 
does  not  exist  merely  to  put  before  the 
public  at  low  prices  the  sort  of  feeble  rubbish 
that  with  many  persons  passes  muster  as 
**  artistic  "  because  it  is  quite  unlike  anything 
that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Nature. 
It  is  inconsistent  to  pander  to  the  degraded 
aestheticism  which  rejoices  over  ''hand- 
painted  "  absurdities,  and  yet  to  claim  the 
position  of  authority  due  only  to  lofty 
aspirations  and  devoted  efforts.  It  is  still 
more  injudicious  to  enlist  the  advocacy  of 
journalists  to  advertise  a  failure,  and  it  is 
worst  of  all  to  strive  by  easily  refuted  special 
pleading  to  force  us  to  accept  a  fallacy  and 
to  subscribe  to  what  is  contrary  to  reason 
and  repugnant  to  common  sense. 

What  a  taste  for  horrors  our  fog  laden 
atmosphere  is  responsible  for!  Look  at  Frank 
Holl,  whose  works  are  now  "on  view"  at 
Burlington  House.  Think  what  a  merry  lad 
of  sixteen  may  be,  "  and  ever,  fresh  laughter 
was  playing  on  his  face,"  as  Theocritus  wrote 
of  a  Lycidas,  before  the  friend  of  Milton.  And 
then  look  at  HoU's  young  ideas,  for  he  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  painted  his  first  picture, 
suggested  by  a  pitiful  scene  he  witnessed  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Martin's  Church — a  starving 
woman,  unable  to  satisfy  her  starving  infant — 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  resulted  in  an 
extremely  doleful — not  to  say  ghastly — canvas. 
Not  a  London  walk  did  he  take  but  he  brought 
home  with  him  new  suggestions.  Not  a 
**  Court  of  St.  Giles's  "  but  offered  its  quota  of 
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misery.  When  I  think  over  my  subject- 
pictures,"  Mr.  Holl  told  us  once,  "  they  are 
indeed  an  awful  lot."  This  leaning  towards 
the  miserable  was  the  result  of  some  sympathy 
with  misfortune,  doubtless,  and  of  a  naturally 
thoughtful  disposition,  as  well  as  of  a 
honest  desire,  by  impressing  the  public,  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  London  life. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  portrayal 
of  sickness  seemed  to  afford  him  a  melancholy 
satisfaction,  and  horrors  and  funerals  to  impart 
a  soothing  thrill.  We  believe  the  most  cheer- 
ful picture — the  nearest  approach  to  fun — he 
ever  painted  was  that  pretty  one  of  a  little  girl 
seated  on  a  red  military  coat  and  half  drawing 
a  soldier's  sword  from  its  scabbard,  asking, 
"  Did  you  ever  kill  anybody,  father  ?  "  painted 
in  1884.  This  was  the  portrait  of  his  little 
daughter,  whom  he  once  caught  in  the  very 
attitude  seen  in  the  picture,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Holl  was  painting  General  Wolseley. 
The  picture  itself  is  innocent  and  bloodless 
enough,  but  it  will  be  observed  even  here  it  is 
a  suggestion,  an  incipient  hint,  so  to  speak,  of 
murder. 


A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  copy  of  an  order  issued  by  a 
Jewish  firm  to  an  artist  to  supply  them  with 
oil  paintings,  i2in.  by  Sin.  at  4d.  each,  the 
artist  to  find,  of  course,  his  own  boards  and 
oils,  and  payment  to  be  made  once  a  month : — 

Order  No.  

To  Mr.   From  

London,  Jan.  22,  1889. 

We  hand  you  this  order  subject  to  following  terms 
and  conditions,  which  if  accepted,  please  acknowledge  by 
returning  attached  slip  duly  signed. 

Terms  5  per  cent,  dis. 

To  be  well  packed  in. 

To  be  executed  within  14  days. 

To  be  delivered  free  at  above  address. 

N.B.— The  number  of  this  order  to  be  marked  on  the 
invoice. 

Cheques  for  current  accounts  are  posted  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  provided  a  statement  is  received 
by  the  previous  Friday. 

12  dozen  Oils  on  Boards,  12  by  8, — 4s  £2  8s.  od. 

Assorted,  two-thirds  Landscapes,  one-third  Marines, 
as  per  samples. 
Suecimens  of  the  Marines  to;be  submitted. 

To  Messrs.   Order  No.— — 

Your  order  as  per  above  number  duly  received 
and  accepted  under  terms  and  conditions  stated  thereon. 
Dated   Signed  

There  was  literally  not  room  to  turn  round 
in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution  when 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss  talked  on  Art  and  Artists. 
The  lecture,  as  one  naturally  expected,  was  a 
series  of  witty  criticisms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
interspersed  with  a  deal  of  "  general  observa- 
tion."   Saving  some  half  dozen  of  the  most 
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distinguished  R.A.'s,  the  lecturer  smote,  hip 
and  thigh,  the  whole  body,  their  doings  and 
belongings,  including  the  students  of  the 
Academy  Schools.  On  that  point  we  break  a 
lance  with  Mr.  Furniss.  He  referred  to  the 
students  as  persons  of  the  masher  type, 
whose  chief  concern  is  for  their  collars  and 
cuffs.  To  anybody  who  has  mixed  much  with 
the  students,  and  attended  the  December 
distributions,  this  statement  will  be  something 
of  a  surprise.  Dress  is  a  thing  to  which  the 
bulk  of  Academy  students  hardly  give  a  thought. 
Mr.  Furniss  has  improved  immensel}^  in  his 
lecture  manner  since  his  first  appearance  a 
few  years  ago ;  but  the  cartoons  with  which 
he  illustrated  the  Seven  Ages  of  the  painter, 
were  not  quite  in  his  happiest  vein. 


George  Augustus  Sala  and  Harry  Furniss 
have  been  thrusting  and  parrying.  The 
champion  of  the  Telegraph  demurred  a  little  to 
the  champion  of  Punch  setting  up  as  an  authority 
on  portraits.  Mr.  Furniss  does  not  take  the 
snub  kindly.  "  Mr.  Sala,"  says  he,  "  began 
not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  caricaturist,  and 
he  had  to  send  into  the  Academy  schools  three 
'  short  drawings,'  as  they  were  called,  of  a  head, 
a  hand,  and  a  foot.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Sala,  he  had  six  toes  upon  the  foot  he  drew, 
and  the  examiner  having  counted  these  toes, 
pointed  the  matter  out  to  Mr.  Sala,  who  did 
not  get  into  the  schools  ;  so  now  he  is  the  art 
cn\.\co{  the  Daily  Telegraph.  In  1851  Mr.  Sala 
painted  the  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  an  eating 
saloon,  and  that  probably  had  given  him  the 
taste  for  cookery  which  he  has  evinced  ever 
since."  It  is  rather  hard  to  turn  the  story  of 
the  six  toes  against  Mr.  Sala,  for  he  told  it 
himself,  in  our  hearing,  by  way  of  raising  a 
laugh  at  his  own  expense 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the  forthcoming  definitive"  edition 
of  Modern  Painters,"  which  will  be  issued  to 
the  public  on  Saturday  next.  The  epilogue  from 
Mr.  Ruskin's  pen  is  dated  Chamouni  in  later 
September,  and  is  a  most  striking  epitome  of 
the  master's  teaching  that  all  great  art  is 
praise.  Beauty,  virtue,  and  praise  are  declared, 
in  language  in  which  all  the  wonted  fire  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  shines  and  glows  as  bright  and  intense 
as  ever,  to  be  the  crown  of  life.  Paganism,  at 
its  highest  in  such  'men  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
discovered  the  union  of  the  first  two  ;  Chris- 
tianity completed  the  triad  with  praise,  without 
which  the  value  of  art  is  not  fully  discerned. 
The  intimate  and  inseparable  fellowship  of 
art  and  morality  is  insisted  on  as  of  yore ;  and 


while  the  numerous  and  important  notes  to  this 
edition  cause  it  necessarily  to  supersede  the 
earlier  editions  :  these  notes  as  often  emphasize 
as  vary,  as  often  reassert  as  change.  The 
teaching  of  fifty  years  ago  is  not  abandoned  but 
enlightened  and  enforced. 


Of  the  illustrations  on  which  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  two  years  past  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  adequate 
praise.  The  first  edition  is  in  some  respects 
surpassed  owing  to  more  careful  and  uniform 
printing,  and  to  the  use,  in  the  special  edition,  of 
a  beautifully  woven  Indiapaper.  Astothe  edi- 
tion of  1873-4,  it  is  simply  killed  by  comparison. 
The  tones  are  continually  wrong  in  the  1873-4 
plates,  which,  moreover,  have  often,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, been  printed  hastily  with  an  inferior, 
almost  soapy  ink.  Those  who  wish  to  note  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  loving  work- 
manship and  scamped  production  may  turn  to 
plates  I2A  "  The  Shores  of  Wharfe,"  plates  48 
"  Slaty  Crystalines,"  and  plate  24  "  Freiburg." 
We  may  add  that  three  new  plates  not  in  any 
former  edition  represent  "The  Chateau  de 
Blois,"  the  "Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and 
"  Zug,"  and  increase  the  pictorial  value  of  the 
work,  while  a  new  plate  which  replaces  a  broken 
one,  is  rendered  by  Messrs.  Boussod  Valadon 
with  a  skill  which  the  original  etcher,  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  recog- 
nised  and  appreciated. 

Few  of  our  readers  are,  we  fancy,  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the  govern- 
ment grants  for  art  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
For  1889  they  are  as  follows. 

England  :  National  Gallery,  ;^i4,i92. 
Scotland  :  National  Gallery,  £iZy1^9' 
Ireland  :  National  Gallery,  £2,^01. 

The  proportion  per  head  of  population  attains 
the  following  magnificent  amounts. 

England,  half  a  farthing. 
Scotland,  three  farthings. 
Ireland,  half  a  farthing. 
After  this  who  says  we  are  not  an  art-loving 
nation  ?     It  is  not  exactly  fair  perhaps  that 
Scotland  should  be  endowed  six  times  as  well 
as  England  and  Ireland  but  we  must  keep  the 
Scotch  endowment  as  a  standard  before  us 
and  seek  to  level  up,  not  down. 

The  government  aid  to  the  provinces  is 
pecuUarly  generous.  To  the  Art  Museum  of 
the  great  midland  centre  of  Birmingham  with 
its  400,000  inhabitants,  £"35  los.  is  awarded, 
while  the  200,000  inhabitants  of  Bradford  get 
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£S  for  their  local  art  museum.  Glasgow  gets 
£/[8,  Nottingham  ^15,  Shieffield  ^23,  Wolver- 
hampton ^137  and  Manchester  £22^.  These 
are  amounts  already  granted,  but,  exhausted 
by  the  drains  which  these  allowances  have  made 
on  a  national  revenue  of  ninety  millions  the 
government  have  refused  all  further  aid  for  1889. 

The  revenue  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1888 
was  a  little  under  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  sales  of  pictures  numbered  284  and  the 
amount  realised  ^"2 1,599.  The  sales  at  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  for  Liverpool  in  1888 
amounted  to  ^11,000. 

Oscar  Wilde  does  well  in  his  recent  article 
on  "  Artists'  Models  "  to  point  out  the  art 
claims  of  the  circus.  "Acrobats  and  gymnasts 
can  give  the  young  painter  infinite  suggestions, 
for  they  bring  into  their  art  an  element  of 
swiftness,  of  motion,  and  of  constant  change 
that  the  studio  model  necessarily  lacks.  What 
is  interesting  in  these  "slaves  of  the  ring"  is 
that  with  them  beauty  is  an  unconscious 
result,  not  a  conscious  aim,  the  result,  in  fact, 
of  the  mathematical  calculation  of  curves  and 
distances,  of  absolute  precision  of  eye,  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  equihbrium  of 
forces,  and  of  perfect  physical  training.  A 
good  acrobat  is  always  graceful,  though  grace 
is  never  his  object ;  he  is  graceful  because  he 
does  what  he  has  to  do  in  the  best  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done — graceful  because  he  is 
natural.  If  an  ancient  Greek  were  to  come  to 
life  now,  which  considering  the  probable 
severity  of  his  criticisms  would  be  rather  trying 
to  our  conceit,  he  would  be  found  far  oftener 
at  the  circus  than  at  the  theatre.  A  good 
circus  is  an  oasis  of  Hellenism  in  a  world  that 
reads  too  much  to  be  wise  and  thinks  too  much 
to  be  beautiful." 


It  is  often  the  fashion  to  say  that  Spain  is  a 
century  behind  the  age.  She  must  be  credited, 
however,  with  being  the  first  nation  to  adopt 
by  absolute  legislation  a  social  reform  v/hich 
probably  will  soon  become  general.  A  Royal 
decree  was  published  on  New  Year's  Day 
making  it  obligator}-  on  managers  of  theatres 
in  Madrid  to  light  those  buildings  by  electricity, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  gas.  Six  months  are 
allowed  in  which  to  carr}-  out  this  most  impor- 
tant reform.  All  dynamos,  engines,  and 
motors  of  any  kind  are  to  be  completely  iso- 
lated from  the  main  building,  and  minute  rules 
are  laid  down  for  their  safe  installation.  The 
supplementary  'ights  are  to  be  oil  lamps. 
Persons  employed  behind  the  scenes  are  pro- 


hibited from  using  unprotected  lights.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  very  excellent  law  will  be 
strictly  carried  out. 

RONDEAU. 

The  ancient  ways,  we  shall  not  tread 
For  all  our  fond  regrets,  again  ; 

The  years  return  not,  being  dead. 

Nor  pleasures  that  the  years  have  slain ; 
Let  us  leave  longing,  with  its  pain. 

W^e  wear  not  now  the  roses  shed 
On  ancient  ways. 

No,  but  new  roses  bloom  instead ; 

Where  old  joys  reigned,  new  joys  may  reign 
Love,  always  young,  in  godlihead 

Is  with  us  ;  love,  whose  light  made  plain 
The  ancient  ways. 

firama. 

A  Retrospect. 

The  year  1888  was  marked  by  an  unexampled 
accession  of  vigour  and  prosperity  to  the  drama. 
No  fewer 'than  three  West-end  theatres  have  been 
built — the  Com't,  the  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Lyric — 
another,  the  Garrick,  is  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
and  one  or  two  more  are  projected.  As  the  newly 
opened  thoroughfares  in  Soho  have  become  the 
favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  theatrical  speculator, 
the  Strand  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  position 
as  a  theatrical  centre.  Theatrical  Hfe  certainly 
shows  a  tendency  to  flow  westward,  and  with  the 
rise  of  new  theatres  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester-square,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Strand  were  destined  m  process  of 
time  to  be  corresponding!}'  shorn  ot  its  theatrical 
attractions.  No  less  noticeable  than  the  number 
of  new  theatres  called  into  existence  is  the  solicitude 
manifested  by  architects  and  managers  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  public.  All  theatres  now 
erected  vie  with  each  other  in  fire-resisting  proper- 
ties ;  electric  lighting  for  the  stage  and  auditorium 
is  becoming  general ;  and  the  dangers  of  panic  are 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  terrible  loss  of  life 
occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris, and  the  Exeter  Theatre^some  two  years  agoh  as 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  authorities  concerned, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  older 
theatres,  none  of  recent  date  are  likely  to  earn  the 
epithet  of  "death-traps."  Another  welcome  sign 
of  progress  in  connexion  with  the  English  stage  is 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  French  adapta- 
tions, once  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  principal 
theatres.  The  only  new  plays  of  the  year  drawn 
from  French  sources  wera  Partners  a.nd  Mamma,  the 
former  being  a  dramatic  version  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  of  Daudet's  well-known  novel  "  Froinont 
Jeune  et  Risler  Ame,"  and  the  latter  a  translation 
ot  the  popular  French  farce  by  M.  Bisson,  Les 
Surprises  du  Divorce. 

The  world-wide  renown  of  the  Lyceum  produc- 
tions has  become  a  subject  of  pride  to  all  connected 
with  the  English  stage  ;  and  there  is  at  present  a 
general  determination  to  foster  and  improve  the 
native  drama. 
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Of  comic  opera,  however,  which  has  come  to 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  burlesque,  the  only 
recent  samples  calling  for  notice,  apart  from  the 
musical  productions  of  the  Savoy,  are  Pepita,  Nadf^y, 
and  Carma^  all  second  class  pieces  at  best. 

The  influence  of  the  French  stage  has  made  itself 
felt  among  us  in  a  somewhat  freer  treatment  of  the 
passions  than  was  deemed  to  be  permissible  zo  or 
even  lo  years  ago  ;  otherwise,  the  realistic  has  by 
no  means  supplanted  the  romantic  in  matters  of 
sentiment.  During  the  past  year  two  plays  of  a 
somewhat  subversive  order  were  produced — Ariane 
and  The  Dean's  Daughter^  both  adaptations  of  novels 
of  a  rather  advanced  type.  They  were  not  immoral 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  they 
aimed  at  exhibiting  the  seamy  side  of  society,  and 
threw  over  some  of  the  well-established  convention- 
alities of  the  stage  which  divide  mankind  into  two 
classes — the  very  good  and  the  very  bad.  ArianCy 
by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  enjoyed  a  tolerably 
successful  run  at  the  Opera  Comique  by  dint  of  the 
popularity  of  its  leading  actress,  Mrs.  Bernard- 
Beere  ;  but  The  Dean's  Daughter,  although,  as  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Sydney  Grundy  and  F.  C.  Philips, 
a  better  written  play,  held  the  stage  of  the  St. 
James's  for  a  few  weeks  only.  The  public  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  a  dramatic  fable  in  which  all 
the  characters  appeared  in  a  more  or  less  despicable 
light;  their  prejudice  m  favour  of  a  happy  ending 
outweighed  their  interest  in  what  was  put  forward 
by  the  authors  as  truth.  For  similar  reasons  the 
French  stage  has  just  seen  the  collapse  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  M.'  Edmond  de  Goncourt  to  reform 
dramatic  art  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  the 
realistic  or  natiiralisU  element.  It  is  evident  that 
the  theatre  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  place 
of  entertainment,  and  that  the  pubhc  who  visit  it 
do  not  desire  either  to  hear  sermons  or  to  be 
instructed  in  natural  history,  but  to  have  their 
emotions  agreeably  exercised  in  accordance  with 
<:ertain  understood  conditions  which  are  the  con 
ventionalities  of  the  time  being.  That  certain 
characters  or  incidents  should  be  drawn  from  life 
is  no  guarantee  of  their  acceptability  in  a  play. 
Truth  is  in  the  street,  and  the  public  enter  the 
portals  of  a  theatre  in  search  of  romance — to  enjoy 
a  picture  of  life  not  as  it  is  with  all  its  sordid  attri- 
butes, but  as  they  conceive  it  ought  to  be,  with  vice 
duly  punished  and  virtue  duly  rewarded.  Hence 
the  eventual  futility  of  all  attempts  at  a  realistic 
reform  of  the  stage. 

The  general  drama  of  the  year  hardly  admits  of 
classification.  It  has  comprised  as  many  varieties 
as  Polonius  enumerated  to  Hamlet.  Messrs,  Wills 
and  Grundy's  historical  play  of  The  Pompadour  was 
followed  at  the  Haymarket  by  Captain  Swift,  the 
story  of  an  Australian  bushranger  who  gets  a 
temporary  footing  in  a  respectable  English  family ; 
The  Monk's  Room  at  the  Globe  Theatre  revived 
memories  of  The  Castle  Spectre  and  other  ghostly 
plays  of  a  past  generation  ;  The  Scarlet  Letter  at  the 
Royalty  reproduced  the  main  incidents  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  romance  of  the  early  Puritan  settle- 
ments in  Massachusetts ;  and  Joseph^s  Szaeetheart 
was  a  highly  successful  adaptation  of  Fielding.  In 
farcical  comedy,  Uncles  and  Aunts  at  the  Comedy 


Theatre  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  affording 
a  clever  comedian  an  opportunity  of  being  droll, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  The  Don  at  Toole's  and 
of  The  Paper  Chase,  as  played  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  same  theatre ;  but  Siueet  Lavender  at 
Terry's  proved  to  be  full  of  the  originality,  not  to 
say  eccentricity,  which  Mr.  Pinero  had  previously 
made  amusing  in  The  Magistrate  and  kindred  pieces. 
Even  melodrama  was  more  varied  in  its  character 
than  usual.  At  the  Adelphi  The  Union  Jack,  like 
one  or  two  of  its  predecessors,  concerned  itself  with 
life  in  the  Army  and  Navy ;  but  The  Silver  Falls  was 
a  refreshing  departure  from  the  beaten  track,  its  scene 
being  laid  for  the  most  part  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico. 

Drury-lane  gave  a  (/j^asZ-historical  play  on  the 
subject  of  the  Armada ;  and  at  the  Lyceum  during 
the  off-season  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  has  since  settled 
down  at  the  Globe,  introduced  from  America  a 
blood-curdling  version  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
st(jry  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  A  large 
proportion  of  the  plays  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen, 
were  adaptations  of  novels.  Incidentally  an  im- 
portant question  of  copyright  was  settled.  Mr. 
Seebohm,  having  made  an  unauthorised  adaptation 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  novel,  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
was  charged  by  the  publishers  of  the  book  with  an 
infringement  of  copyright,  and  the  point  was  decided 
against  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  "  multiplied 
copies "  of  his  play  containing  passages  of  the 
original  dialogue.  The  unauthorised  adaptation 
was  consequently  withdrawn,  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
subsequently  produced  a  dramatic  version  of  her 
story  with  great  success.  Whether  unauthorised 
adaptation  is  precluded  by  this  decision  is  a  moot 
point.  There  is  understood  to  be  still  no  bar  to  the 
appropriation  by  an  adapter  of  a  novelist's  ideas 
apart  from  his  language,  or  even  of  his  ipsissima 
verba,  provided  that  these  are  bodily  cut,  and  not 
copied,  from  the  printed  page.  But,  at  least,  the 
way  the  of  transgressor  has  been  made  harder  than 
before  ;  and  in  the  same  measure  the  principle  of 
an  author's  exclusive  right  to  the  product  of  his 
brain  has  been  extended. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  English  drama 
continues  to  be  [its  mounting,  which  for  splendour, 
lavishness,  and  studied  archaeological  correctness 
unquestionably  surpasses  the  most  ambitious  efforts 
of  Continental  and  American  managers.  Mr, 
Irving  easily  leads  in  this  respects  with  his  magnifi- 
cent revival  of  Macbeth.  He  is  an  avowed  believer 
in  the  mystery  of  shadow,  and  this  is  employed 
throughout  the  play  with  the  most  impressive  effect, 
particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Witches,  who 
entirely  lose  their  traditional  comic  character  and 
are  made — we  think  wisely — a  dark  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  Evil.  For  another  and  more  im- 
portant reason — namely,  the  complete  recasting  of 
the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  by 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry — the  latest  Shakes- 
pearean revival  at  the  Lyceum  will  be  historical ; 
but  the  new  reading,  with  its  suppression  of  the 
heroic  side  of  the  one  character  and  its  absolutely 
whimsical  misinterpretation  of  the  other,  is  so 
manifestly  adopted  for  the  sake  of  suiting  the  parts 
to  the  performers  that  it  is  not  likely  to  sustain  the 
deservedly  high  repute  of  its  chief  actors. 
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On  Dec.  isth,  the  Musical  Artists'  Society  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  and  per- 
forming new  works  by  British  musicians,  gave  its 
forty-seven  performance  at  WiUis's  Rooms.  The 
majority  of  the  compositions  performed  were  rather 
uninterestmg.  But  first  among  the  exceptions  to 
this  must  be  placed  Mackenzie's  Quartett  in  E  flat, 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings,  a  charming  and  spon- 
taneous work.  The  different  movements  are  so 
equal  in  point  of  merit  that  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
give  the  preference  to  one  over  another ;  but  while 
the  slow  movement  a  "Canzonetta  "  with  variations 
was  very  interesting  and  clever,  the  last  movement 
which  followed  (so  often  in  chamber-music  the  least 
satisfactory  movement),  fully  sustained  the  interest. 
It  was  very  fairly  interpreted  by  Messrs.  Bafiau, 
Wright,  Albert,  and  Miss  Ethel  Boyce.  Miss  Alice 
Gomes  contributed  two  very  (^everly  written  songs 
by  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  the  second  "  A  Spanish 
Lament,"  suiting  her  beautiful  voice  and  capa- 
bilities admirably  and  gaining  for  her  a  most  hearty 
reception  and  encore,  with  which  she  complied 
literally,  instead  of  singing  something  totally  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  E.  H-  Thome's  "Sonata  Elegiac" 
played  by  himself,  is  an  unequal  though  musicianly 
work,  evidently  written  under  strong  Mendelssohn 
influence,  the  "Allegretto''  being  the  most  pleasing 
movement.  The  concert  concluded  with  a  Quartett 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings,  by  Miss  Ellicott.  But 
the  hour  was  late,  consequently  a  rapid  exodus  took 
place  which  left  the  room  half  empty. 

There  are  few  musical  people  (I  will  not  say 
musicians)  who  would  have  cared  to  have  been 
present  at  a  concert  recently  given  in  Berlin  by 
300  trumpet,  horn  and  trombone  players.  English 
folk  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  educated  in 
musical  sounds,  or  noise,  to  sit  out  such  a  per- 
formance. 

Among  advertisements  of  new  music  during  the 
past  month  appeared  the  following  : — "  The  Shoe- 
black," a  service  of  sacred  song —  !  What  the 
libretto  and  music  are  like,  and  what  moral  or 
improving  sentiments  the  shoeblack  inculcates,  it 
would  be  rather  interesting  to  know. 

Another,  by  a  gentleman  who  would  appear  to  be 
of  three  nationalities,  his  name  being,  (at  least,  this 
is  how  it  appears  in  print)  "  Von  Swan  Henessy  "  ; 
is — "Three  Romantische  Stiickefur  Klavier, Violone 
und  Violincell " — the  title  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
anguages. 

Apropos  of  languages,  who  is  the  wretch  who  first 
introduced  the  word  rendition  into  musical  criticism  ? 
One  frequently  meets  with  it  in  reading  the  account 
of  some  musical  performance  in  provincial  journals. 
Again,  in  the  musical  criticism  last  week  the  critic 
speaks  of  some  work  which  was  meritorious,  as  "at 
times  reacting  a  high  standard  of  excellence."  This 
is  very  fine,  but  it  is  not  grammatical. 

Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  has  met  with  a  very  cordial 
reception  at  Berlin,  where  several  of  his  composi- 
tions have  been  performed  and  well  received.  This 
is  a  distinct  compliment  to  EngHsh  music,  as  we  are 
so  often  sneered  at  in  Germany  for  our  lack  of 
musical  composers. 


An  interesting  little  book,  "A  study  "  of  "  Parsifal," 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gurney,  Vicar  of  S.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  and  author  of  some  verses  and  poems,  has 
been  lately  pubHshed  by  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  and 
Company.  Although  at  the  outset  the  author 
disclaims  any  intention  of  analysing  the  work  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  he  challenges  musical 
opinion  when  he  writes  of  "  Parsifal  "  as  Wagner's 
confessedly  greatest  achievement.  Further  ou,  in 
speaking  of  the  vocation  of  music,  one  finds  the 
assertion  that  it  should  not  only  stimulate  but 
tyanqiiillize,  and  that  the  modern  orchestra 
with  all  its  manifold  voices,  is  no  less  under 
obligation  to  exercise  a  "salutary,  soothing 
and  elevating  influence,"  "such"  (he  takes  it),  "is 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  Wagner's  Parsifal."  Now, 
Wagner's  music  is  so  entirely  emotional,  that  one 
feels  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
tranquillizing  effect,  such  as  one  finds,  for  instance, 
in  some  of  the  slow  movements  of  Beethoven  or 
Schumann's  Symphonies,  or  in  one  of  Mo/art's 
graceful  Minuets.  Of  all  Wagner's  music,  perhaps 
the  Quintett  from  "Die  Meistersinger,"  might,  with 
most  justice,  be  said  to  have  a  tranquillizing  and 
soothing  effect,  breathing,  as  it  does,  of  happiness 
and  love.  Much  of  the  description  of  the  different 
acts,  and  the  delineation  of  the  characters  is  very 
charming,  ,and  shows  a  thoroughly  poetical  and 
thoughtful  mind.  There  are,  here  and  theie,  some 
rather  theological  sentences  which  have  a  tendency 
to  mystify  rather  than  enlighten.  Here  is  one — 
speaking  of  the  scene  in  the  last  act  when,  with  the 
sacred  spear,  Parsifal  has  touched  Amforta's  wound 
and  has  healed  it ;  he  writes,  that  it  (the  spear),  is 
seen  to  be  touched  with  a  rosy  light  and  palsing,  as 
Parsifal  holds  it  aloft,  with  the  very  hfe  of  the 
ChaHce.  It  suggests  a  deep  theological  truth  ;  the 
spear  is  really  one  with  the  cross,  it  speaks  of  death ; 
but,  m  the  hght  of  the  all-illuminating  Eucharist, 
the  cross  is  seen  to  be  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  death, 
whose  instrument  it  is,  does  not  liberate  the  blood 
wherein  the  life  resides,"  etc.  But  admirers  of 
Parsifal  should  procure  the  book,  as  it  presents 
many  points  of  interest. 

At  Bayreuth  this  year,  "Parsifal,"  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  and  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  are  to  be  given, 
the  performances  beginning  July  2i3t  and  ending 
August  i8th. 

Bertram  Luard  Selbv. 


It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  process  of  "  having  his  portrait  taken  "  in  Her 
Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet  with  on  tire  equanimity  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  possess — which  of  us  does  not — 
a  less  pellucid  conscience  than  that  great  and  good 
man,  may  well  be  pardoned  if  we  experience  some 
slight  tremor,  and  interruption  of  our  normal 
placidity,  in  the  presence  of  that  "  silent  witness  " 
the  camera-  How  much  greater,  then,  must  be  tlie 
mental  disturoance  of  a  small  child  brought  into  a 
strange,  untidy,  and  uncomfortable  room,  with  a 
strange  man  in  it,  who  alternately  displays  the  most 
suspicious  blandishments  and  pursues  his  victim 
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with  a  dreadful  animal  having  one  large  eye  and 
three  legs,  and  covered  with  a  pall.  To  the 
unaccustomed  adult,  even,  the  neatly  finished 
brass  and  cabinet  work  of  the  camera  may  suggest 
a  surgical  instrument. 

Mr.  Percy  Graham  has  attempted  to  lessen  the 
terrors  of"  being  taken  "  by  concealing  the  camera 
within  a  more  or  less  ornamental  case,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cuckoo  clock  of  commerce,  which 
ought  not  to  frighten  the  most  sensitive  child.  An 
ordinary  pneumatic  shutter  works  best  for  the 
exposure.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  cuckoo  just  above  the  aperture  for  thelens,  which 
would  come  out  and  cuckoo  "  simultaneously  with 
the  exposure:  but  the  operator  would  naturally  need 
to  use  considerable  discretion  as  to  its  employment. 
Surprise  is  uncertain  in  its  results  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  the  child  who  came  to  smile  remained 
to  cry. 

Our  readers  may  be  reminded  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  March  next,  are  well  advanced.  This 
exhibition  is  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
♦he  discovery  of  the  photographic  negative  by  Fox  Talbot. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  neither  the  collodion 
nor  gelatine  processes  translate  colour  covvectly,  and 
probably  never  will  do  so,  according  to  an  engraver's 
standard ;  but  very  praiseworthy  and  successful  efforts 
>vere  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Son  to  obtain 
a  more  approximate  translation  of  colours  in  black  and 
white,  and  their  productions  were  unquestionably  the 
most  successful  and  promising  of  all  present  and  previous 
efforts  in  that  direction  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  labours 
have  been  suspended  by  the  inderdiction  of  patent 
right  interests.  Photography  has  bristled,  like  a  porcu- 
pine, with  patent  right  interests,  from  first  to  last ;  and  it 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  nor  reassuring,  to  reflect  that, 
from  the  days  of  Fox  Talbot  to  the  present  time,  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  insignificant  patents  have  been 
secured,  to  hamper  and  harass  the  possibility  of  attaining 
the  most  perfect  phase  of  an  art-science,  that  ought,  and 
was  intended  to  have  been  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  some  honourable  exceptions, 
and  the  names  of  J.  B.  Reade,  John  Herschal,  Robert 
Hunt,  and  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  standout  in  luminous 
relief  against  the  dark  background  of  selfish  restriction. 

It  is  a  natural  consideration  with  all  persons  who 
desire  to  have  their  photographs  taken,  how  to  be  dressed 
so  as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Attention  to  the 
suitability  or  otherwise  of  various  colours  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  respect.  Orange  colour,  for 
certain  optical  reasons,  is  black  in  a  photograph  ;  blue  is 
white ;  other  shades  or  tones  of  colour  are  propor- 
tionately darker  or  lighter  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of 
these  colours.  The  progressive  scale  of  photographic 
colour  stands  thus,  commencing  with  the  lightest :  White, 
light  blue,  violet,  pink,  mauve,  dark  blue,  lemon,  blue- 
green,  leather-brown,  drab,  cerise,  magenta,  yellow-green, 
dark  brown,  purple,  red,  amber,  morone,  orange,  dead 
black.  Complexion  has  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  dress.  Blondes  can  wear  much  lighter  colours 
than  brunettes ;  the  latter  always  present  better  pictures 
in  dark  dresses,  but  neither  look  well  in  positive  white. 
Violent  contrasts  of  colour  should  be  especially  guarded 
against. 


Mr.  Obach,  London,  agent  for  M.  Petit,  of  Paris, 
offers  to  the  public  a  new  etching  by  M.  J.  Bracquemond, 
after  J.  F.  Millet,  of  the  picture  called  "  Autumn,"  and 
representing  two  young  French  girls,  of  the  type  Millet 
affected,  standing  in  a  soft  full  evening  light  in  a  meadow, 
and  watching  lines  of  swallows  flying  south  over  the 
illimitable  plain,  where,  in  the  foreground,  some  sheep 
are  feeding,  while  the  horizon  glows  and  the  sun 
descends.  The  luminous  suffusion  of  the  atmosphere 
has  not  been  loo  much  for  M.  Bracquemond,  and  every 
part  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  subject  has  been  treated 
in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  Millet.  The  sky  is  charming 
and  the  keeping  of  the  whole  unchallengeable.  Mr. 
Obach  also  publishes,  by  the  same  etcher  after  the  same 
painter,  the  pendant  subject  "Spring."  In  a  farmyard 
a  woman,  half-stooping,  half-kneeling  on  the  ground, 
scatters  food  to  hungry  poultry,  and  is  tormented  by  a 
frolicsome  boy,  who  pulls  at  her  shoulder,  trying  to 
bring  her  to  the  ground.  The  design  of  this  group  is  full 
of  spirit  ;  the  success  of  Millet  in  dealing  with  strong 
sunlight  slightly  softened,  but  hardly  subdued  by  vapour, 
the  gradations  and  choiceness  of  his  tonality,  the  broad 
coloration  and  simple  yet  subtle  chiaroscuro  of  the 
original,  are  all  so  admirably  reproduced  that  if  the 
painter  had  etched  his  own  work  he  could  not  have  done 
it  better. 

Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  and  Co.  have  published  a 
new  etching  from  J.  F.  Millet's  well-known  work  "  Le 
Semeur."  The  etcher  is  M.  Greux,  and  his  transcript  is 
good.  He  shows  sympathy  with  the  style  and  technique 
of  the  artist.  The  shadows  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
clearness  and  delicacy.  The  same  house  publish  two 
Goupilgravures  after  pictures  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Bateman, 
respectively  called  "  Supplication,"  a  lad  coaxing  his 
sweetheart  whom  he  has  offended,  and  "  Retaliation,"  a 
damsel  coaxing  her  sweetheart,  who  is  pretending  to  sulk. 
In  both  cases  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  the  peace  offering. 
Both  the  designs  are  very  respectable,  and  the  execution 
is  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  engraving  (if  such  it  can 
be  called)  of  these  works  is  suitable  for  them  or  better 
things. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  have  tried  Goupilgravure  for 
their  1889  publication  after  Mr.  Yeames,  R.A.  The  ren- 
dering is  admirable  in  softness,  but  there  is  a  fatal  flatness 
about  the  whole  which  is  very  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  e.xpression — -an  enormous  consideration  in 
pictures  of  personal  incident — is  caught  and  reproduced 
with  rare  fidelity. 

Few  examples  so  thoroughly  test  the  resources  of 
photogravure  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  solid  and  brilliant 
little  coast  piece,  the  well-known  "  Strayed  Sheep."  Of 
this  noteworthy  painting  we  have  a  transcript  from 
Messrs.  Annan  and  Swan,  South  Lambeth,  which,  so  far 
as  engraving  of  the  kind  could  go — ^and  it  goes  much 
further  than  we  expect  photogravure  to  go  in  such  a  case 
— is  satisfactory,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  signature  of  the 
painter  upon  the  proof  before  us.  It  has  most  of  the 
qualities  of  a  mezzo-tint,  and  its  sharpness  gives  almost, 
but  not  quite,  enough  of  brightness  to  the  lights  and 
clearness  to  the  dark  tones.    In  its  way  it  is  a  triumph. 

The  Fine-Art  Society  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  publishing  so  excellent  a  photogravure  as  that  of 
which  we  have  a  proof  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Academy.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  faithful  transcript  from 
Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Daphnephoria."    Photogravure  is  at 
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its  best  in  dealing  with  such  a  picture  as  this,  which,  so 
to  say,  lends  itself  to  reproduction  of  the  kind.  Nearly 
all  the  grace,  movement,  energy,  and  beautiful  expressions 
and  attitudes  of  the  original  are  to  be  found  in  the  print, 
where  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  smooth 
and  sumptuous  forms,  crisp,  elaborate,  and  thoroughly 
studied  draperies,  the  vivacious  and  refined  expressions, 
and  the  stately  voluptuousness  of  the  painting  are  trans- 
lated into  black  and  white.  In  short,  the  print  lacks 
nothing  but  the  colour  and  some  of  the  brightness  of  its 
model. 

That  princely  producer  of  recondite  and  "  precious  " 
books,  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  has  recently  given  forth  to 
the  world,  two  works  on  Engra\  ing,  the  first  a  catalogue 
of  William  Faithorne's  works  by  Louis  Fagan  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  second  a  study  of  Wood  En- 
graving by  Friedrich  Lippmann  of  the  Royal  Prin- 
torium,  Berlin.  Mr.  Fagan's  Catalogue  is  meant  to 
range  with  the  same  author's  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Woollett,  and  as  collectors  know,  these  two  names  mark, 
perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  line  engraving  of 
figure  and  landscape  has  reached  in  England.  Both, 
however,  are  decidedly  out  of  fashion  just  now.  The 
severity  of  their  art  is  not  in  favour  with  a  generation  of 
collectors  that  prefers  the  softness  of  mezzotint,  and 
even  the  effeminacy  of  theBartolozzian  stipple-engraving. 
Yet  this  comparative  eclipse  is  only  temporary,  and  if 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  it 
is  that  both  Faithorne  and  Woollett  will  some  day  or 
other  resume  their  pride  of  place  in  the  estimation  of 
English  amateurs.  Mr.  Fagan  prints — we  suppose  for 
the  first  time — a  short  manuscript  life  of  his  subject, 
from  a  manuscript  of  Vertue  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  this  ma}  be  learnt  a  good  many 
curious  particulars  in  addition  to  the  facts  which  may  be 
found  in  every  biographical  dictionary. 

Mr.  Fagan's  list  includes  all  the  known  examples  of 
Faithorne's  works,  the  greater  part  being  portraits,  either 
engraved  ad  vivum,  like  the  Milton,  or  after  such  painters 
as  Walker  and  Vandyck,  like  the  Fairfax  and  Frances 
Bridges,  Countess  of  Exeter.  But  those  who  do  not  know 
their  Faithorne  well  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
of  his  work  was  not  in  portraiture.  He  made  a  large 
number  of  title  pages ;  he  illustrated  Jeremy  Taylor's 
"Great  Exemplar;"  he  contributed  some,  at  least,  of 
the  illustrations  to  Ogilby's  "  Virgil,"  and  he  even  con- 
descended to  engrave  caricatures  and  to  make  a  pack  of 
cards  illustrating  the  events  of  Charles  II. 's  reign. 
There  are  also  three  important  maps  from  his  hand,  and 
a  few  paintings  and  drawings  are  extant. 


Dr.  Lippmann's  work  is  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  Mr.  Fagan's,  being  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive 
essay  on  the  whole  histor}-  of  \\  ood -engraving  in  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  To  accomplish  such  a  work  with 
success  a  man  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  great  collec-  { 
tions  of  Europe,  public  and  private,  and  must  be  steeped  I 
in  the  history  of  the  time.  Of  course,  as  Keeper  of  the 
Print-room  at  Berlin,  the  author  has  had  great  advan- 
tages ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Print- 
room  owes  much  of  its  excellence  to  his  activity  and 
knovvledge  and  to  the  successful  efforts  which  he  has 
consistently  made  to  induce  his  Government  to  buy  fine 
prints  whenever  they  were  to  be  had.  It  would  carry  us 
too  far  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Lippmann  over 
the  wide  field  of  his  researches.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
his  book  draws  out  very  clearly  the  wide  distinction  that 
exists  between  German  and  Italian  wood-cutting  in  the 
early  days,  the  first  having  been  mainly  subservient  to 
morals  and  religion,  and  the  latter  having  been  the  out- 


come of  a  general  artistic  tendency  which  happened  to 
be  diverted  into  this  direction  when  the  demand  for 
hand-painted  minatures  ceased.  Broadly  speaking,  he 
divides  Italian  wood-cuts  into  three  classes  : — (i)  These 
illustrations  which  issued  from  the  early  printing-presses 
in  Rome  and  Naples,  executed  by  or  for  the  German 
craftsmen  who  introduced  typography  ;  (2)  The  Floren- 
tine wood- cuts  which  appeared  between  1490  and  1508. 
many  of  them  also  being  of  a  religious  character  and 
issued  under  the  influence  of  the  reforming  movement  of 
Savonarola ;  (3)  the  Venetian  and  Milanese  wood-cuts 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  painters,  and 
of  the  school  of  Mantegna.  It  is  to  the  last  of  these 
divisions  that  the  author  devotes  most  of  his  attention, 
and  the  amount  of  light  he  throws  upon  an  obscure  but 
interesting  subject  is  very  considerable.  We  may  add 
that  the  book  is  admirably  printed,  that  the  illustrations 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  that  the  English  translation 
seems  to  be  adequately  done. 

Rudolph  Stang,  of  Diisseldorf,  has  lately  completed, 
after  more  than  ten  years'  work,  a  copper-plate  engraving 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  fresco.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  time  the  famous  picture  has  been  directly 
studied  Ly  the  engraver,  Raphael  Morghen's  splendid 
engraving  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  a  copy  of  the 
original  painting,  and  all  other  plates  issued  since  its 
publication -in  1800  have  been  more  or  less  imitation^ 
of  it.  The  history  of  Morghen's  work  is  instructive. 
The  monks  at  Castelazzo  hearing  of  the  fame  of  the 
fresco  in  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Milan  commissioned  Marco  d'Oggiono, 
a  pupil  of  Leonardo,  to  paint  them  a  copy  for  their 
refectory.  But  being  himself  a  distinguished  artist,  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  abstain  from  introducing 
some  variations  of  his  own.  A  drawing  of  Oggiono's 
copy,  which  was  in  in  far  better  preservation  than  the 
original,  was  made  for  Morghen  by  Matteini,  himself  an 
excellent  artist,  who  was  .more  intent  on  the  artistic 
perfection  of  his  work  than  on  its  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Then  came  the  engraver,  who  is  credited  with  having 
produced  a  work  of  consummate  technical  excellence, 
but  which  cannot  claim  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of 
Leonardo's  picture.  Stang  betook  himself  to  the  spot, 
studied  the  fresco  in  its  present  state,  and  made  use  of 
all  available  sketches  and  original  sketches  made  by  the 
painter  for  his  work,  some  of  which  were  to  be  found  in 
England.  The  result  is  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
reproduction  in  copper  of  the  work  as  it  came  from 
Leonardo's  pencil,  executed  as  perfectly  as  modern  art 
can  eft'ect. 


The  Ladies'  Column. 
The  low-crowned  bonnets  and  hats  are  a  striking  feature 
in  the  new  fashions.  No  longer  will  the  headgear  add 
inches  to  the  stature  ;  no  more  fanciful  towering  erections 
on  the  head.  For  this  theatre  and  concert  frequenters 
will  send  up  a  little  poean  of  thanksgiving.  There  is, 
however,  in  some  of  the  new  hats  a  tendency  to  gain  in 
breadth  what  they  lose  in  height.  There  are  several  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  mushroom  model,  which  point 
unpleasantly  in  this  direction  ;  one  in  white  felt  with 
low,  ostrich-feathered  crown  and  wide  brim  sliglitly 
depressed  in  front,  is  of  this  type.  The  new  toques  are 
pleasing  ;  the  Ninette  of  cloth  to  match  the  dress  braided 
round  the  brim,  the  folds  of  cloth  surmounted  with 
ostrich  tips,  is  a  sensible  shape,  as  also  the  Rolande  hat, 
in  felt  with  squarish  up-turned  brim.  The  Romeo,  with 
down-turned  brim,  pointed  in  front  with  bows  of  ribbon 
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resting  on  the  hair,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
bonnet  than  a  hat ;  this  has  long  ostrich-feathers  that 
droop  behind,  quite  over  the  hair.  The  new  bonnets  are 
very  neat,  fitting  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  hsad  and 
slightly  raised  above  the  forehead.  We  never  had  a 
prettier  or  more  ladylike  bonnet  than  the  Princesse,  an  d 
to  that  shape  there  is  an  evident  desire  t^  return. 

A  highly  interesting  letter  of  John  Lmnell  on  Blake 
was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
dated  1830,  and  contains  the  following  passages  ;— "  Mr. 
Blake  was  never  reduced  to  live  in  a  garret  as  asserted  in 
the  memoir.  .  .  .  When  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Blake,  he  lived  in  a  first  floor  in  South  Moulton 
Street.  It  was  here  he  first  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
employment,  and  before  I  knew  his  distress  he  had  sold 
all  his  collection  of  old  prints  to  Messrs.  Colnaghi— after 
that  I  represented  his  case  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Collins,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  kindly  brought  it  belore  the  Council,  and  they  voted 
him  a  donation  of  £zs,  which  was  sent  him  through  my 
hands,  and  for  which  he  expressed  great  thankfulness. 

There  is  one  thing  I  must  mention,  I  never,  in 
all  my  conversations  with  him,  could  for  a  moment  feel 
there  was  the  least  justice  in  calling  him  insane;  he 
could  always  explain  his  paradoxes  satisfactorily  when  he 
pleased,  but  to  many  he  spoke  so  that  '  hearing,  they 
might  not  hear.'  He  was  more  like  the  ancient  pattern 
of  Virtue  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  this  world ;  he 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  being  rich,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  spiritual  riches— he  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sublime  in  his  expression,  with  the  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness of  a  child." 


BiRMiNGH.\M. — The  Royal  Birmmgham  Society  of 
Artists  closed  their  Winter  Exhibition  on  Sat.  Jan.  5th, 
after  a  successful  season.  Both  in  the  number  of  visitors 
and  in  the  sale  of  pictures,  there  were  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  that  long-loo ked-for  revival  of  trade,  which  in  this 
locality  seems  to  have  fairly  set  in.  Among  the  more  im. 
portant  pictures  sold  in  the  Exhibition  just  closed,  may  be 
mentioned  "  The  Plains  of  Arundel,"  by  C.  E.  Johnson, 
R.I.  (price  ;^50o),  "The  Village  Philharmonic,"  by 
Stanhope  A.  Forbes  (price  ;^40o).  This  picture  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Art  Committee  of  the  City  Council  for 
the  Permanent  Art  Gallery.  "  Shine  and  Shower — 
Plains  of  Picardy,"  by  David  Murray,  A.R.S.A.  (price 
/400),  "A  Council  of  Three,''  by  A.  Chevalier  Taylor 
(price  ^^105),  "  Sunrise  at  Jerusalem,"  by  Nathaniel  E. 
Green  (price  £150),  "In  the  Meadows,"  by  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  H.A.  (price  /80),  "  The  Salad,"  by  W.  Dendy 
Sadler  (price  /lOo). 

Cambridge. — The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  now  contains 
550  pictures,  including  works  by  Rembrandt,  Titian,  and 
Veronese.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  25  drawings  by  Turner 
to  the  museum.  Dr.  Waldstein  will  lecture  on  Greek 
art  from  February  to  May, and  theSlade Professor  will  also 
doubtless  be  heard,  though  the  subjects  of  his  1889 
courses  have  not  reached  our  ears. 

CHf:LMSFORD. — The  mayor  of  Chelmsford  recently 
presided  over  an  influential  meeting  at  the  museum, 
.called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  art  for 
the  town  and  district.  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  from 
South  Kensington,  attended  and  delivered  an  address  in 
explanation  of  the  scheme,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
in  favour  of  establishing  such  an  institution  to  be  com- 
menced early  this  year. 


Derby. — Mr.  W.  Gibbons  informs  us  that  the  stone, 
work  of  that  unique  and  picturesque  ruin,  Haddon  Hall, 
is  crumbling  in  places  to  such  an  extent  that  immediate 
steps  for  its  preservation  are  rendered  necessary.  It  is 
reassuring,  however,  to  learn  that  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  place  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  tampering  with 
the  work  of  the  past,  and  are  resolved  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  taking  whatever  steps  may  be  found 
necessary. 


Edinburgh. — A  small  'but  well-chosen  museum  of 
comparative  sculpture  has  been  arranged  in  the  hall 
crowned  by  the  new  dome  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
The  dome  itself,  now  that  it  is  complete  and  already 
toned  down  from  the  strong  contrast  it  afforded  to  the 
older  walls  beneath  it.  it  seems  to  be  no  less  happy  in 
effect  than  other  things  of  the  sort  in  Edinburgh .  On  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  the  building  for  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gailery  is  approaching  completion. 
The  main  block  is  practically  finished,  and  one  of  the 
two  angle  pavilions  is  almost  ready  for  the  roof ;  the 
other,  however,  has  yet  to  be  commenced.  The  building 
is  a  novelty  in  Edinburgh,  both  in  style  and  colour.  In 
some  ways  it  recalls  the  late  Mr.  Street's  project  for  the 
National  Gallery  more  than  anything  else.  Its  Gothic, 
however,  is  of  no  indigenous  variety. 

Hastings. — A  Science  and  Art  Institution  has  been 
presented  by  Lord  Brassey  to  the  borough  which  he  used 
to  represent  in  parliament.  This  princely  gift  has  cost 
;^i5,ooo,  and  ought  to  be  made  the  centre  of  art  studies 
and  exhibitions  for  East  Sussex. 

Liverpool. — People  one  meets  in  Birmingham  you  feel 
sure  will  returnhome  at  night  and  start  afresh  for 
business  the  next  morning.  In  Liverpool  you  can  hardly 
venture  to  guess  at  anybody's  destination.  They  are 
coming  from  allparts  of  the  earth,  the  people  in  the  streets, 
or  they  are  on  their  way  to  distant  lands.  The  trafl&c  is 
foreign.  One  almost  feels  an  impostor  in  Liverpool  unless 
one  is  either  going  over  the  sea  or  coming  home  again. 
This  kind  of  pleasurable  unrest  seems  to  characterize 
most  thingsin  Liverpool,  and  it  is  apparent  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  clubs,  unless  you  happen  to  find 
yourself  ensconced  some  evening  in  the  hospitable 
chambers  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  all  Art  clubs  out  of  London,  and  white 
features,  aims  objects,  and  organization  superior  to  any 
similar  institution  in  the  metropolis.  The  club  is 
unostentatiously  housed.  The  dining-room  is  plainly 
furnished,  and  is  in  useful  proximity  to  the  kitchen, 
the  secret,  according  to  Mr.  Original  Walker,  of  good 
service  and  hot  dishes.  Tlie  smoking-room  might  be 
the  room  of  a  private  gentleman,  whose  first  considera- 
tion is  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  guests.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  easy-chairs  and  handy  tables,  but  no 
attempt  at  decoration.  The  club,  to  use  an  Ameri- 
canism, has  "  spread  itself  "  on  a  supplementary  room, 
which  it  has'designed  and  built  with  care,  and  of  which 
the  members  may  well  feel  proud.  It  is  a  picture 
gallery,  admirably  lighted,  and  although  it  seems  a 
sine  qua  non  for  an  Art  club,  it  is  the  first  Social 
Club  we  know  of  as  possessing  an  exhibition  gallery. 
In  this  matter  the  Liverpool  Art  Club-house  is  like 
the  home  of  a  painter,  in  which  the  studio  is  the  most 
important  feature.  The  objects  of  the  Club  are  to 
bring  together  those  interested  in  artistic  subjects,  and 
the  furtherance  of  anything  that  may  promote  Art  or 
spread  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  inspiration  of  the  idea 
came  out  of  the  reflection  that  the  amount  of  wealth 
expended   by  Liverpool   upon  different  forms  of  Art 
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was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  influence  exerted  upon 
the  practice  or  products  of  Art.  Other  branches  of 
knowledge  had  representative  societies  to  cultivate  and 
exploit  their  work,  but  Art,  which  has  many  subtle 
lessons  to  teach  that  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  had 
none  until  the  club  under  notice  was  established.  It 
often  happens  that  the  high  aims  of  Art  institutions  fall 
short  in  the  realisation,  but  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  is 
admirably  fulfilling  its  early  promise  and  ambition,  both 
as  a  social  club  and  as  an  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  Art  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the 
term.  In  the  collection  of  works  of  an  instructive  and 
elevating  character  for  exhibition  it  has  had  many  distinct 
successes.  Its  exhibition  of  the  works  of  David  Cox, 
some  years  since,  was  a  more  complete  collection  of 
that  famous  master  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  seen  again: 
the  club  also  made  a  unique  collection  of  the  works  of 
Doyle,  illustrating  the  singular  versatility  of  that  remark- 
able caricaturist. 

Manchester.— The  City  Art  Gallery  is  now  lighted 
by  electricity,  an  expense  which  poverty-stricken  London 
of  course,  cannot  afford.  The  works  purchased  in  1888 
were  "Young  Poachers,"  by  J.  Hay  Davies ; 
"Abandoned,"  by  Adrian  Scheyer ;  "Autumn,"  by 
Alfred  East;  "The  Fairhaired  Slave,"  by  C.  N. 
Kennedy;  and  "Britannia's  Anchor,"  by  D.  Murray. 
The  average  price  paid  was  ;^400,  and  the  choice  made 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  commended. 


Nottingham — Mr.  W.  Gibbons  writes  us  as  follows  : — 
"  During  the  past  month  two  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Arts  Society  have  been  delivered,  the  former  being 
on  '  The  buried  cities  of  Ancient  Egypt,'  by  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  L.L.D.,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund  ;  and  the  latter  on  '  Athens  and 
Athenian  Art,'  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Addinsell,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
Birmingham.  Under  other  auspices  Mr.  Harry  Furniss, 
of  the  staff  of  '  Punch,'  has  been  lecturing  here  on 
'  Portraiture,  past  and  present.'  His  lecture  was  fully 
illustrated,  and  attracted  a  large  audience.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Furniss  was  the  guest  of  the  members  of  the 
Nottingham  Literary  Club,  who  extended  to  him  a  very 
hearty  welcome." 

Two  other  public  addresses  merit  notice.  At  the  first 
Mr.  T.  Lindsay,  Art  Master  at  Rugby,  delivered 
a  lectu^-e  upon  '  Etching-  and  How  to  Etch,'  the 
subject  being  illustrated  with  practical  demon, 
strations;  and,  at  the  second,  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis 
F.R.G.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  lectured  on  '  Pompeian  Art,'  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  his  photogi-aphic  slides,  shown  by  the  Oxy- 
hydrogen  light.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  was  held  last  month.  During  the  year  death  has 
removed  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  James  Edwards,  whose 
work  was  referred  to  in  favourable  terms.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  accidental  death,  while  fishing  in 
Scotland,  of  Dr.  Claude  Taylor,  who  last  year  was  elected 
a  subscribing  member,  and  who  was  a  most  appreciative 
and  intelligent  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  Out- 
door excursions  had  been  organised  for  landscape  sketch- 
ing, and  meetings  had  been  held  for  painting  from  the  life, 
&c.  The  society  had  received,  as  gifts  during  the  year,  a 
portfolio  of  etchings  of  <  Id  Nottingham,  from  Mr.  T. 
Rowe,  one  of  its  members  ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Gateway 
of  Nottingham  Castle,  by  the  late  James  Edwards,  from 
Mr.  \V.  Windle.  The  pre?!entation  to  the  society  of  a 
portrait  in  oil  of  the  president  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  was  a 
feature  of  the  evening.  Tiiis  was  the  diploma  work  of 
Mr.  George  Hodgson,  and  it  was  considered  a  very  good 
specimen  of  portraiture.     It  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 


coming  spring  exhibition  of  the  works  of  local  artists  at 
the  Castle  Museum.  The  election  of  oflBcers  was  then- 
proceeded  with." 

Newcastle. — Over  forty  years  ago  there  was  exhibited 
at  the  Athenaeum,  Sunderland,  two  pictures — one  repre- 
senting the  Temptation,  and  the  other  the  Expulsion 
from  Eden.  They  were  painted  by  M.  Dubufe,  and  at 
the  time  made  a  remarkable  impression,  owing  to  their 
singular  stereoscopic  effect.  The  pictures  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  America,  where  they  were  destroyed,  we 
believe,  in  a  fire.  Fortunately  they  had  been  reproduced 
in  black  and  white,  and  one  or  two  artists — a  Mr.  Winter 
of  Sunderland  among  others — had  made  small  copies. 
Since  then  Mr.  William  Crossby,  the  well-known  artist, 
has  reproduced  them,  as  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned 
in  their  original  size.  A  red  and  transparent  figure  of 
Satan  in  a  defiant  attitude,  has  been  left  out.  The 
pictures  are  now  on  view  at  the  Central  Exchange  Art 
Gallery,  and  an  inspection  of  these  very  clever,  pains- 
taking, and  faithful  reproductions  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  popularity  of  the  originals.  They  are  full  of 
dramatic  efTect,  the  rendering  of  which  has  called  forth 
the  exercise  of  technical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist  of 
a  very  high  order.  The  Neivcastle  Courajtt  makes  an 
astounding  statement  to  the  eftect  that  with  all  the  recent 
festivities  at  Bayreuth  in  honour  of  Wagner,  the  poet 
musician's  grave  in  the  very  place  is  left  in  a  disgraceful 
and  ruinous,  condition. 


Oxford, — As  term  succeeds  to  term,  it  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  the  festive  freshman  becomes  acclimatised. 
For  the  first  week  or  so  of    term   he  occasionally 
distinguishes  himself  by  public  solecisms,  but  he  picks 
up  the  niceties  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  'Varsity  with 
:  an  alacrity  which  augurs  well  for  his  average  intelligence. 
Very  quickly  the  only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his 
!  freshness   is   the    appalling    and    obviously  artificial 
j  disintegration  of  his  cap,  wnich  with  intent  to  disguise 
its  newness,  he  apparently  subjects  to  a  course  of  treat- 
ment, in  comparison  with  which  the  interior  of  a  Rugby 
j  scrimmage  would  be  positive  peace.    During  vacation 
the  builders  have  been  busy  as  usual.    The  most  marked 
manifestations  of  their  energy  are  in  the  High.  The 
j  extension  of  Brasenose  is  hasting  on  towards  an  accom- 
I  plishedfact.    The  "  shell  "  is  mostly  complete,  and  some 
j  idea  may  now  be  gained  of  the  frontage.    At  present  it 
I  looks  deplorably  white,  but  when  time  tones  it  down  it  is 
I  likely  to  be'found  a  not  unworthy  addition  to  the  "finest 
I  thoroughfare  in  Europe."    The  style  is  perpendicular, 
'  and  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  design.     The  new  buildings  comprise  a 
president's   house  and  five  sets  of  rooms  for  under- 
graduates.     The   "  extension  "  will  eventually  be  ex- 
:  tended  so  as  to  tafee  up  still  more  of  the  north  side  of 
the  High.     The  other  notable  building  operation  in 
progress  is  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of  All  Saints' 
.  Church     A  perfect  mesh  of  scaftblding  encompasses  the 
j  tower,  though,  for  lack  of  funds,  only  the  upper  stage 
j  will  be  at  present  dealt  with.    It  would  be  well  if  the 
1  whole   church   could   be   refaced   without  delay.  At 
present  it  is  a  standing  imposition  on  the  sentiment  of 
excursionists.      It    presents   an   aspect   of  crumbling 
antiquity  to  which  the  "  last  appearance"  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  She  is  mere  juvenility.    It  is,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  cinder-path,  the  "scratch"  of  Oxford 
antiquities  in  the  eye  of  peregrinatory  innocents.  "Ah," 
they  say,  "there's  age  for  you.    What  is  the  Bocardo 
tower,  or  the  city  wall,  or  any  of  the  colleges  to  tliat ! 
Mere  upstarts  of  yesterday."    And  all  this  admiration 
is  obtained  by  false  pretences.     All   Saints'  Church, 
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which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  coeval  with  Stonehenge, 
has  not  been  standing  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  the 
interests,  therefore,  of  fair  play  and  plain  dealing  it  were 
better  restored.  The  chapel  at  Exeter  has  two  new 
stained  glass  windows,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  the  oil 
paintings  in  the  dining  hall  at  the  same  college  have  been 
cleaned.  The  new  Delagacy  for  unattached  students, 
adjoining  the  schools  has  been  finished,  and  the  houses 
for  the  heads  of  Magdalen  and  Trinity  are  now  habitable. 


Watford.— The  energetic  Art  Master  here,  Dr. 
Puckett,  has  been  delivering  some  interesting  lectures  on 
Artistic  Anatomy.  The  manner  in  which  the  language 
of  .science  was  made  intelligible  to  the  laity  deserves 
high  praise,  for  life  to-day  is  too  rapid  to  be  spent  in 
acquiring  the  "  jargon  of  the  schools." 

Windsor. — Koyal  patronage  of  the  arts  now-a-days, 
takes  many  forms,  with  the  one  exception  of  that  of 
money.  The  Royal  Art  Tapestry  Schools  here  have 
come  to  grief  and  closed  their  doors. 


P.\RIS. 

Mr.  E.  Lachenal,  a  ceramist,  holds  an  exhibition  of  his 
work  at  the  G.  Petit  gallery.  Previous  to  the  opening  he 
has  sent  a  circular  to  the  press  in  which  we  note  the 
following  passages  : — "  I  find  it  very  unjust  to  refuse  an 
artist,  because  he  paints  on  clay,  what  is  readily  granted 
to  any  picture  painter  ....  a  dabbler,  one  cannot 
be  less  so  than  I  .  .  it  requires  a  painter  doubled  of  a 
chemist  and  a  sculptor  to  make  a  plain  potter  .... 
I,  who  make  all  my  work  from  the  mixing  of  the  clay 
and  the  glaze  to  the  modelling,  the  painting  and  the 
baking  assisted  by  my  wife  and  one  pupil.  ...  I 
cling  to  the  hope 'that  my  work  of  this  year  considered 
with  more  care,  will  preserve  its  character  of  a  sincere 
manifestation  of  art,  which  is  the  only  character  I  have 
ambition  for  it." 

M.  I.achenal  bravely  faces  the  difficult  task  he  has 
laid  out  for  himself.  As  was  expected  he  is  alternately 
good  and  indifferent,  yet  he  fully  makes  good  his  claim 
at  being  an  artist,  and  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  truly 
decorative  may  be  readily  granted  him.  Reminiscences, 
as  allowable  in  this  art,  have  been  useful  to  him  ;  neither 
has  he  been  deaf  to  the  incessant  clamour  for  new  com- 
binations. 

II  nousfant  du  nonveau,  n'y  en  eiit  'il  plus  an  mondc. 
We  understand  that  the  faience  is  to  be  cleared  off  by 
auction  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition. 

An  artist  whose  name  has  been  familiar  for  several 
generations  with  those  who  have  been  using  drawing 
copies  in  landscape  and  figure  has  just  passed  away. 
Fortune  Fei-ogio  died  in  Paris  on  the  iith  December  at 
the  age  of  83.  Only  a  few  weeks  previous,  shut  up  in  an 
almost  solitary  life,  he  was  still  at  work  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  a  young  man.  Admitted  in  1883  to  compete,  en 
loge.  for  the  prix  de  Rome,  he  failed  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  engraving  and  lithography.  His  books  of  draw- 
ings and  series  of  sketches  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Sardinia  soon  brought  him  reputation  among  a  certain 
class  of  amateurs  and  in  schools.  Another  portion  of  his 
work  less  known,  but  more  brilliant,  consists  of  water 
colours,  pastels  and  enamels  which  show  imagination  and 
would  qualify  him  as  a  colourist  and  decorator,  P'erogio 
was  born  at  Marseilles  and  was  of  a  Piedmontese  family. 

The  Musee  de  Louvre  has  made  the  acquisition  of  an 
historical  work  of  sculpture  of  great  value.    It  is  the 


tomb  of  Philippe  Pot,  grand  senechal  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  in  1494.  Philippe  Pot  is  represented 
armed  cap-a-pie,  laying  'on  a  slab  which  is  carried  by 
eight  mourners  in  funeral  robes,  each  holding  in  his  hand 
an  escutcheon  of  the  marriage  alliances  of  the  deceased. 
This  work  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
sculpture  of  Burgundian  origin. 


One  hundred  and  fifty-six  .sketches  were  sent  in  for  the 
competition  opened  for  a  design  of  a  diploma  of  reward 
for  the  Exhibition,  i88q.  They  were  on  view  for  three 
days  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  While  some  were  mere 
pencil  sketches  on  a  plain  piece  of  drawing  paper,  others 
were  carefully  printed  on  canvas,  and  several  had  the 
advantage  of  elaborate  gold  frames.  Amidst  the  usual 
emblems  of  Pax,  lAiboy,  Veritas,  etc.  we  notice  that  in 
nearly  one  hundred  cases  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  seen  rising 
conspicuously  in  the  design.  Very  few  of  the  com- 
petitors, however,  have  gone  beyond  the  familiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  pediment  of  a  temple  or  the  front  of  a  palace. 
The  exhibition  is  upon  the  whole  rather  weak  ;  its  being 
anonymous  may  in  a  measure  account  for  this. 


There  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  a  single  lot,  on  the 
nth  December,  at  the  G.  Petit  gallery  36  historical 
paintings  depicting  the  principal  episodes  of  the  siege  of 
Paris.  They  were  the  work  of  J.  Didier.  A.  Decaen,  A. 
Dumaresq,  A.  Dupray,  E.  Laporte,  G.  Bellanger,  A. 
Cartier,  J.  Ginaud,  Carpezat,  Hervier,  Lacoste,  Brunner, 
and  Germain  and  Ginaud.  The  lot  was  estimated  by 
the  expert  at  120,000  francs  and  the  auctioneer  declared 
a  reserved  minimum  price  of  50,000  francs.  No  bid  was 
put  up  and  the  paintings  were  consequently  withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding  that  numerous  reproductions  of  the 
groups  of  Barge  are  to  be  seen  at  our  bronze  founders' 
show  rooms,  the  really  arti-stic  work  of  this  powertul 
animalier  sculptor  is  but  little  known.  A  few  artists, 
among  which  are  Messrs.  Bonnat,  Guillaume,  Hoger, 
Ballu,  &c,,  have  united  in  a  committee 'and  have  decided 
to  organise  an  exhibition  of  his  works.  This  exhibition, 
at  which  it  is  expected  several  rich  collections  will 
contribute  will  include  besides  some  faultless  castings 
a  cive  perdue  many  water  colours  and  drawings.  The 
Director  of  the  Beaux-Arts  appears  to  be  willing  to  grant 
the  use  of  proper  rooms  at  the  P3cole  for  the  purpose  of 
this  exhibition. 

P.\RIS  XOTKS. 

The  Societt:  des  Treate-trois  are  holding  their  second 
exhibition  at  the  gallery  of  M.  (Te(3rges  Petit,  as  they  did 
the  first.  Eesignatioiis  that  liave  occurred  having  been 
filled  by  vote,  quite  a  thiivl  of  the  exhibitors  this  year 
are  new  names,  they  include  several  foreign  artists.  To 
M.  Ai'y  Eenan  (son  of  the  eminent  writer)  has  devolved 
the  task  of  lianjiing  the  pictures  and  he,  modestly,  has 
placed  his  work  in  a  corner  near  the  entrance.  It 
consists  of  landscapes  taken  in  Palestine,  which  all  bear 
a  certain  charm  with  tliem.  that  of  sincerity.  The  dusty 
mysterious  atmosphere,  the  lii^ht  blue  mountains  have  a 
peculiar  fascination.  M.  Jacques  Blanche  seems 
willino-  to  suboi-fUnate  teclmique  to  expression, 
his  still-life,  subjects,  hoAvever,  are  very  nice  bits 
of  painting.  M.  Friant  shows  us  landscapes, 
figures,  etc.,  fifteen  paintings  in  all ;  with  him  the  paint 
does  not  hinder  from  seeing  the  painting,  his  sight  must 
be  wonderfully  acute,  yet  he  is  by  110  means  finikin.  M. 
de  Uhde,  of  Munich,  shows  one  landscape  which  con- 
tributes to  sustain  the  favourable  impression  created  by 
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his  work  at  the  Salon.  M.  F.  Khnopff,  of  Brussels,  is  a 
correct  draughtsman,  he  is  as  enigmatical  as  ever  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects.  M.  Carriere's  genye  paintin(?8 
are  noticeable  for  the  simplicity  of  the  means  and  the 
effectiveness  of  expression.  Mdlle.  Breslau's^  Contrc-Jour 
is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  Mdme. 
Ayrton,  Mdlle.  lloth,  show  very  pretty  studies  and 
portraits,  Messrs.  Moreau-Nelaton,  Laureut-Desrousseaux, 
Elliot,  Leroy  Saint-Aubert,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  also 
M.  A.  Harrison,  whose  impressions  are  strongly  imbued 
■with  the  spirit  of  the  pvimitifs. 

The  Salon  this  year  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  May,  as 
usual,  but  it  will  close  much  earlier.  The  minister  of 
Fine  Arts  has  informed  the  president  of  the  Socicte  des 
Artistes  francjais  that  the  Palais  dTndustrie  will  have  to 
be  placed  at  his  disposal  on  the  15th  June. 

Eugene  Lavielle  died  on  the  lOth  January.  He  was  a 
painter  of  undoubted  talent,  a  man  of  most  unassuming- 
manners,  and  a  popular  artist  whose  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  those  who  knew  him.  Lavielle  began  life  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  as  an  apprentice  to  a  house  painter  and 
decorator,  but  entertaining  from  the  first  a  firm  deter- 
mination of  becoming  an  artist  like  his  bi'other  Adrien, 
who  was  already  an  engraver  of  reputation.  He  called 
on  Corot  one  morning  in  1841,  "  keep  to  house  painting," 
said  the  master,  but  the  youth  was  not  one  to  swerve  in 
his  resolution.  His  life  became  one  of  great  hardships, 
he,  however,  had  a  landscape  accepted  and  hung  at  the 
Salon  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  sent  in  contributions 
regularly  every  year.  In  1870  his  painting  La  Niiit 
<;reated  quite  a  sensation,  it  was  purchased  for  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg,  and  brought  him  the  knighthood  of  the 
Legion  d'  houneur.  He  would  then  have  been  readily 
turned  into  a  painter  of  night  pieces  and  have  made  a 
fortune,  but  he  insisted  on  remaining  master  of  selecting 
his  subjects.  His  protracted  studies  of  effects  of  snow, 
of  morning  mist,  and  of  starry  winter  nights  put  too 
severe  a  trial  on  his  otherwise  robust  health.  Lavieille 
must  be  placed  after  Rousseau,  Troyon  and  Corot,  but  he 
is  at  least  entitled  with  Daubigny  to  a  high  place  in  the 
second  rank. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Edmond  Hedouin,  on  the  12th 
January.  We  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  first 
rank  among  engravers  of  Estampes  and  Vignettes.  His 
principal  work  of  this  class  is  his  illustration  of  Moliere, 
which  brought  him  the  Medaille  d'honneur  at  the  last 
Salon.  Hedouin  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  hi  1820, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  and  C.  Mantenil,  he 
obtained  medals  as  a  painter  in  1848  and  1855,  but  it  is 
chiefly  as  an  engraver  that  he  had  influence  in  the 
school.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  1872. 
He  has  engraved  for  the  Louvre  Boucher's  Diane  an  bain 
and  C.  Vanloo's  well  known  hunting-piece. 


In  the  list  of  new  knights  of  Legion  d'honneur, 
published  on  the  1st  January,  we  notice  the  names  of 
three  artists,  Messrs.  Dantan,  RaffaeJli  and  Becker,  all 
Artistcs-peintres. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  attended  by  fieneial 
Brugere  has  visited  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Gervex,  in  order  to  view  the  sketch  of  the  laige  painting 
which  is  going  to  retrace  the  history  of  the  century  1789- 
1889.  The  President  has  been  pleased  to  give  a  sitting 
for  his  portrait,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  his  grandfather, 
must  of  ntcessity  be  introduced  into  the  work. 


Parisians  can  now  behold  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann  and  the  ^A  venue  de  Messine,  a 
statue  of  William  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  cast  of  bronze 
about  ten  feet  high  and  placed  on  a  carved  stone  pedestal 
of  commensurate  proportion.  The  statue  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  Knighton  and  was  modelled  by  Mr.  Paul 
Fournier,  an  artist  of  acknowledged  reputation.  The  poet 
is  represented  standing,  on  the  ordinary  dress  of  his  time, 
with  his  head  slightly  bent  forward  and  with  an  expression 
of  deep  thought  upon  his  face.  The  resemblance  to  the 
features  generally  accepted  as  those  of  the  poet  is  not 
highly  striking.  The  statue  upon  the  whole  however  is 
life-like  and  graceful. 

The  inauguration  of  the  monument  took  place 
recently,  when  the  donor  ofticially  presented  it  to  the 
city  of  Paris,|which  was  represented  |by  the  President 
of  the  ^Municipal  Council  and  the  Secretaire-General  de 
la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Several  speeches  were 
delivered  and  verses  by  M.  Henri  de  Bornier,  com- 
memorating the  event,  were  read  by  M.  Mounet-Sully. 

A.  T.  B. 


The  Western  Art  Student.  Plymouth  School  of  Art, 
Plymouth.    No.  III. 

This  capital  little  paper  continues  to  give  excellent 
matter  in  excellent  type,  nor  are  the  illustrations 
inartistic  or  unworthy  of  art  students.  The  present 
number  contains  some  just  remarks  on  a  recent  show  at 
South  Kensington,  and  a  really  vigorous  critique  of  the 
"  Arts  and  Crafts."  The  paper  on  "  Yealm  "  is  also  to 
be  read,  and  the  notes  from  the  schools  are  both  good 
and  up  to  date.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Hans  Dorf 
that  goats  and  rabbits  are  acquiring  new  means  of  loco- 
motion, for  does  he  not  say  that  "  the  population  of  the 
Mewstone  numbers  five  goats, ^countless  rabbits,  gulls, 
divers  and  other  sea  birds  "  ? 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  supplement  your  excellent 
article  on  etching  on  porcelain,  with  a  few  cautionary 
remarks.  In  the  first  place  be  particularly  careful  that 
none  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  touches  the  skin,  because 
the  concentrated  form  of  this  acid  produces  deep  and 
very  painful  ulcers,  diflicult  to  heal,  and  in  fact  dangerous 
to  the  person's  health.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
gaseous  fumes  of  the  acid  should  not  be  inhaled,  other- 
wise its  malignant  corrosive  action  will  be  exerted  in  the 
palate,  nostrils,  and  lungs.  This  acid  also  powerfully 
corodes  most  metals,  and  causes  most  organic  substances, 
therefore,  it  should  be  prepared  in  vessels  made  of 
platinum  or  of  lead  on  which  it  gives  little  action. 
Vessels  made  of  guttapercha  answer  just  as  well  as  that 
body  is  unaft'ected  by  this  acid,  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine 
this  acid  explodes,  therefore  be  careful,  should  turpentine 
be  used  for  clearing  off  the  wax  ground,  not  to  let  it 
come  in  contact  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  A  trough  or 
well  in  which  to  immerse  the  article  to  be  etched,  can 
be  easily  made  by  any  plumber  out  of  sheet  lead.  With 
regard  to  your  articles  on  Light  and  Water  Colours 
a  few  observations  may  not  be  out  of  place.  On  look- 
ing down  the  list  of  colours  used  alone,  it  is  noticeable 
that  all  those  colours  of  mineral  origin  have  not  changed 
or  only  very  slightly  so.  Thus  Indian  and  Venetian  reds 
(oxides  of  iron)  suffered  no  change,  neither  did  burnt  and 
raw  sienna,  which  are  earthy  ozides  ;  white  terraverte 
Can  earthy  colour)  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  suffer  no 
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change,  neither  do  cobalt,  Prussian,  French,  or  ultra- 
marine, ash  blue  (all  colours  of  mineral  origin),  whereas 
those  colours  which  owe  their  origin  to  vegetable  origin 
have  either  changed  or  faded  entirely.  Thus  all  the 
cochineal  lakes,  gamboge,  Indian  yellow,  indigo  blue, 
"permanent"  blue,  sepia,  purple  carmine,  and  purple 
and  rose  madders,  leave  no  vestige  cf  their  former 
beauty.  The  compound  colours,  aureolin,  Naples  yellow, 
olive  green,  and  Payne's  grey  also  have  suffered  change. 
In  mixture,  also,  we  find  that  when  mineral  pigments  are 
mixed  together  there  is  permanency  of  colouring,  but 
when  a  mixture  of  a  mineral  and  a  vegetable  pigment  is 
made,  a  change  of  hue  has  resulted  ;  for  example,  raw 
sienna  and  Venetian  red  (both  mineral  pigments)  suffer 
no  change,  cobalt  and  Indian  red  (both  mineral  pigments) 
also  remain  permanent,  but  a  mixture  of  Indian  yellow  (a 
pigment  of  an  organic  nature)  and  rose  madder  (vege- 
table pigments)  had  gone  pink.  Venetian  red  (mineral) 
madder  red  (vegetable)  and  Indian  yellow  (animal)  had 
slightly  faded  and  gone  pink.  Indian  yellow  and  rose 
madder  had  also  gone  pink.  Indigo  (vegetable)  Indian 
yellow,  and  raw  and  burnt  sienna,  had  gone  red,  showing 
that  the  organic  pigments  had  forsaken  all  mineral  pig- 
ments. Indigo  (vegetable)  and  gamboge  (organic- 
resinous)  had  faded,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  vege- 
table pigment  indigo  had  been  mixed  with  mineral 
pigments  it  had  flown,  the  resultant  hue  partaking  of  the 
colour  of  the  mineral  pigment  used  in  the  mixture.  The 
mineral  pigment,  vermilion,  suffers  a  change  to  blackness 
when  alone,  and  in  mixture  with  chrome  yellow  (a  mmeral 
pigment  that  when  alone  suffers  no  change  the  mixture 
darkens.  These  are  instructive  facts  for  artists  because 
they  point  the  moral  that  pigments  of  organic  origin  are 
worthless  for  use  on  the  pallette  no  matter  how  enticing 
their  colour  or  the  beautiful  hues  they  produce  in 
mixture,  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  with  but  few- 
exceptions,  the  mineral  pigments  stand  fast  for  per- 
manency. It  will  be  a  shock  to  many  artists  to  find 
two  of  their  most  beautiful  yellows,  aureolin  and  cadmiun 
are  no  longer  worthy  of  confidence,  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  need  not  be  a  lasting  regret  as  there  are  other 
yellows  that  equally  replace  these  in  qualities,  the 
impermanency  of  Naples  yellow  has  long  been  known, 
therefore  it  is  no  source  of  wonderment  that  it  had 
"  gone  "  but  this  "going"  of  it  is  to  the  detriment  of 
portraits  and  figure  painting.       Yours  truly, 

H.  C.  St AND AGE 

A  Stolen  Raphael. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
A  paragraph  has  gone  the  round  of  the  English  papers, 
to  the  effect  that  a  picture  by  Raphael  has  been  stolen 
from  a  church  in  Perugia.  Three  weeks  ago  (at  least) 
the  Moniteiir  des  Arts  said  this  was  a  stupid  canard 
as  no  "  Crucifixion  "  by  Raphael  ever  existed  at  Perugia; 
and  yet  our  daily  papers  repeat  the  canard,  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  denial  weeks  afterwards  ! 

Yours  etc., 

35,  Albany  Street,  N.W.  S.  Beale. 

The  dulness  of  perception  in  the  majority  makes 
the  existence  of  revelations  possible ;  it  is  dulness 
in  the  masses  that  gives  lise  to  the  office  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter — the  discoveress  of  beauty. 
There  are  fields  of  beauty  lying  deep  hid  in  nature 
which,  like  the  prophet's  paradise,  only  the  elect 
may  jprimarily  see.  There  are  emotions  of  the 
human  heart  which  only  the  highly  emotional  and 
the  sympathetic  may  unhelped  understand.  These 
are  the  things  which  genius,  whether  in  writing  or 
in  painting,  is  created  to  reveal. 


R.  Redgrave. 


We  regret  to  'announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Pedgrave, 
R.A.  Richard  Redgrave  was  born  in  1804,  and  during 
his  early  youth  he  was  employed  under  his  father, 
William  Redgrave,  who  was  working  with  Bramah,  the 
inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press.  Kichard  was  employed 
in  designing  and  in  the  drawing  of  specification  work, 
and^this  employment  seems  to  have  acted  upon  his  whole 
life.  He  had  long  supplemented  his  business  work  with 
sketching  from  nature,  and  when  he,  at  the  age  of  21, 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student,  he  supported 
himself  by  giving  instruction  in  landscape  drawing. 
Maclise  was  one  of  his  contemporaries  during  his 
student  life,  and  in  a  contest  for  the  gold  medal  Maclise 
was  successful  against  Redgrave.  For  the  next  ten  years 
very  little  is  heard  of  him  ;  but  about  the  year  1836  he 
exhibited  his  first  well-known  work,  "  Gulliver  on  the 
Farmer's  Table,"  at  the  British  Institution,  It  was  not 
till  1838  that  a  picture  of  his  was  hung  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy,  and  it  is  stated  the  work — an  illustration  from 
one  of  Crabbe's  poems — had  been  already  rejected  by 
the  Institution.  The  picture  was  immediately  sold,  and 
from  this  time  his  success  was  assured.  In  1839  he  again 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  in  1840  he  was  elected 
an  Associate.  For  several  years  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  annual  collection  at  the  Academy,  and  he 
by  no  means  confined  himself  to  landscape  ;  and  in  1851, 
when  he  produced  his  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  he  was 
elected  R.A.  It  was  about  this  time  that,  with 
thehelpof  Mr.  H.  Cole  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
K.C.B.),  he  formed  the  museum  of  ornamental  art 
at  Marlborough  House,  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Museum  of  Art  at  v*"outh  Kensington.  Both  the 
fellow-workers  rendered  service  to  the  nation  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851.  Cole  was  one  of  the  executive  committee,  while 
Redgrave  was  named  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  fine  art 
section,  and  he  further  wrote  a  report  on  design  applied 
to  manufacture  as  shown  in  the  exhibition.  In  1855  the 
two  were  again  employed  together  in  representing  Great 
Britain  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  Cole  was 
British  Commissioner  ;  to  Redgrave  were  entrusted  the 
arrangements  of  the  British  Art  Section,  and  here  he 
drew  up  a  report  similar  to  the  former  one.  For  his 
services  in  this  connection  Redgrave  gained  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1858  the  Queen  appointed 
him  Surveyor  of  Crown  Pictures,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  all  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  In  1866  he  joined  his  brother 
Samuel  (who  died  in  1876)  in  preparing  a  history  of 
British  art  from  the  time  of  Hogarth,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Century  of  Painters."  F®r  many  years  he  kept  up 
his  connection  with  South  Kensington,  where  he  took 
the  chief  part  in  forming  an  historical  collection  of  water 
colours  for  the  Museum.  In  1880  he  resigned  both  his 
appointment  as  Surveyor  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Pictures,  and  also  his  post  in  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  from  that  time  he 
seems  to  have  painted  but  little.  Before  this,  however, 
from  the  age  of  70  onwards  he  had  constantly  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1874  he  ex- 
hibited "  Sermons  in  Stones,"  "  Startled  Foresters,"  and 
' '  Tranquil  Waters, "  ;  in  each  of  the  next  three  years  three 
pictures  wete  sent  to  the  Academy,  where  in  1878  were 
hung  his  "  Heir  Come  of  Age,"  and  "Friday  Street, 
Wotton."  From  this  time  he  ceased  to  exhibit.  His 
long  connection  with  the  Kensington  Museum  and  with 
the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  country  made  him 
known  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  who  will  all  feel  his 
loss. 
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Mr,  James  Swinton. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  R. 
Swinton,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Swinton  of  Swinton, 
who  for  at  least  twenty  years  was  the  fashionable  por- 
trait painter,  in  fact  he  was  more  purely  fashionable  than 
Sir  Francis  Grant  himself,  who  was,  of  course,  a  much 
better  artist.  Mr.  Swinton  was  born  about  1820,  and, 
after  a  somewhat  irregular  course  of  practice  began  to 
exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1844,  sending  portraits 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Douro,  Viscountess  Camden,  Miss 
Farquhar,  the  Hen.  Frederick  Bruce,  and  Prof.  Wilson. 
He  had  previously  considerable  reputation  as  a  painter 
and  draughtsmen  of  portraits,  especially  of  ladies  some 
of  whom  he  delineated  with  much  spirit,  and  that  luxu- 
rious, not  to  say  voluptuous  grace,  which  in  a  very  short 
time  distmguished  all  his  portraits  of  fashionable  damsels, 
and  in  artistic  society  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the 
painter  of  brides.  He  was  generally  successful  in  retain- 
ing the  likeness,  even  while  he  exaggerated  the  elegance, 
and  overdid  the  sweetness  of  his  lady's  faces.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  employed  to 
preserve  the  lineaments  of  some  people  of  high  reputation, 
including  Mrs.  Somerville  (an  example  lacking  only  some- 
thing like  fibre  to  be  admirable).  Lady  M.  Alford,  Lady 
Dufferin,  Lady  De  Tabley,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  present 
Lord  Wemyss,  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  the  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Lady  Seymour  (the  "  Queen  of  Beauty  "), 
Lady  de  Blaquiere,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts,  Lady  Westmoreland,  Lady  Eastlake, 
the  Duchess  of  Wellington  (second  time),  and  the 
beautiful  'Miss  Herbert  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  one 
of  Rossetti's  most  admired  sitters.  Several  of  these 
paintings  have  been  engraved,  and  some  of  the  drawings, 
Swinton's  best  productions,  were  lithographed.  He  was 
less  happy  in  portraits  of  men,  because  he  did  not  make 
them  masculine  enough.  He  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  with  almost  unfailing  regularity  for  thirty  suc- 
cessive years,  in  all  (according  to  Mr.  A.  Graves)  eighty - 
five  examples,  besides  seventeen  sent  to  Suffolk  Street 
and  the  British  Institution.  His  last  appearance  was  in 
1874,  since  which  date  failing  health  restrained  his  hand. 

Carlo  Pellegrini. 
Carlo  Pellegrini,  whose  caricatures  of  public  men  in 
Vanity  Faiy  will  do  more  to  make  him  known  to  posterity 
than  a  hundred  biographies,  and  who  died  on  22nd  Jan. 
last  was  a  true  humourist.  He  spoke  with  extreme 
volubility,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  combined 
with  the  marked  character  of  his  foreign  accent  was 
most  comical.  His  short  thick-.set  figure  and  his  large 
ruddy  face,  with  thick  pointed  beard,  were  familiar  in 
the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  came  to 
England  from  Italy  a  friendless  youth,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  until  Vanity  Fair  discovered  him  that  he  made 
much  headway.  It  is  understood  that  for  each  of  his 
drawings  in  that  paper  he  received  /30.  Besides  these, 
he  painted  a  good  many  portraits,  including  a  magnificent 
one  of  Booth  as  Virginius. 

Francis  Hueffer. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer,  which,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  grief  of  numerous  friends,  took  place  on  the  19th 
January  after  a  short  illness,  leaves  a  gap  in  journalism 
and  in  literature  that  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Dr. 
Hueffer  was  known  to  the  world  of  London  and  to  the 
musical  world  of  Europe  by  his  criticisms  in  the  Times; 
which,  though  mainly  on  the  subject  of  music,  are  under- 
stood not  to  have  been  confined  to  music  alone.  Dr 
Hueffer  married,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  a 
daughter  af  the  eminent  painter,Mr.  Madox  Brown, whose 


elder  daughter  had  previously  married  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti.  He  was  apparently  a  robust  man.  Untii 
lately  he  took  plenty  of  exercise  ;  he  never  complained  of 
feeling  ill ;  and  though,  like  most  good  writers,  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  production  of  "copy"  as  the  most 
delightful  thing  in  the  world,  he  never  shirked  his  works 
One  of  the  least  known  and  best  written  of  his  essays  in 
the  preface  to  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  Rossetti's  poems. 


Alfred  Stannard. 
Mr.  Alfred  Stannard  died  at  his  residence  at 
Norwich  on  26th  Jan.  in  his  83rd  year.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Stannard,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Norwich  School  of  Artists, 
and  conferred  some  repute  upon  that  school  by  his 
own  productions.  For  the  last  few  years  Mr. 
Stannard  had  been  in  receipt  of  £50  per  annum 
from  the  Turner  Fund  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


Iat0  <a^his. 

Among  the  new  etchings  just  published  we  note  "  Tha 
Annunciation,"  by  E.  Gaujean,  after  D.  G.  Rossetti; 
"The  Bathers,"  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  after  Fred  Walker; 
"  The  Chaplain's  Daughter,"  by  E.  Gaujean,  after  Fred 
Walker;  "The  Favoured  Swain,"  by  C.  O.  Murray, 
after  Fred  Morgan  ;  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  by  E.' 
Gaujean,  after  Randolph  Caldecott  ;  "  Going  Westward," 
by  L.  Flamery,  after  Alfred  Parsons  ;  "  Great  Marlow," 
by  Brunet  Debaines,  after  Vicat  Cole  ;  "  Harrow  School/' 
by  W.  J.  Allingham,  after  T.  M.  Henry;  "A  Cricket 
Match,"  by  W.  A.  Cox,  after  T.  M.  Henry;  "Just  in 
Time,"  by  R.  Wallace  Hester,  after  Harington  Bird; 
"A  Kiss  from  the  Sea,"  by  A.  Lalanze,  after  Hamilton 
Macallum  ;  "  A|Mounta  n  Torrent,"  by  Brunet  Debaines, 
after  William  Muller  ;  "  The  Valley  of  the  Yare,"  by  F.' 
S.  Walker,  after  James  Stark  ;  "  Waiting  for  the  Ferry," 
by  E,  Slocombe,  after  G.  D.  Leslie,  and  "  Wind  aia'd 
Rain,"  by  E.  W.  Evans,  after  Sairle  Flint. 


The  Goupil  process  is  offered  in  competition  with  the 
older  arts  in  two  new  plates  "  Retaliation,"  and  "Suppli- 
cation." They  are  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bonssod 
Valader  and  Co.  The  Fine  Art  Society  have  just  issued 
a  photogravure  after  the  famous  Daphiecphina  of  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton. 

No  new  line  engravings  have  been  entered  with  the 
Printsellers  Association  since  July,  but  some  fresh 
mezzotints  are  forthcoming,  from  the  hands  of  such  well 
known  artists  as  E.  Slocombe,  Gerald  Robinson,  C.  J. 
Tomkins,  and  A.  S.  Handford. 


"  Paul  Jones  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Tneatre 
has  proved  a  marked  success  :  a  result  which  must 
be  primarily  attributed  to  the  perfect  singing  of  Miss 
Huntington.  A  comic  duet  has  been  added  to  the 
work,  imitated  from  those  sung  by  Mr.  Harry 
NichoUs  and  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  in  Mr.  Harris's 
pantomine ;  and  the  pit  and  gallery  applaud  it. 
The  main  attraction  of  the  performance  lies,  how- 
ever, as  before  said,  in  Miss  Huntington's  singing, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its 
effectiveness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sing  more 
naturally,  more  spontaneously,  than  this  young 
artist :  who,  moreover,  in  her  acting  as  well  as  in 
singing,  is  entirely  fiee  from  the  false  piquancy,  the 
chic  by  which  the  performances  of  nearly  all  the 
heroines  of  operetta  have  hitherto  been  marred. 
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THE   LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 


The  Library  offers  to  its  Members  upwards  of  100,000  volumes  selected  from 
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PAPIER  BOTJRRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Monldi  cibyancw  process,  light  and pernianeiu  infonii,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg 
PRICE  £12 :  12 :  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 

Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Manor  Woman  ^10  10 

Girl   7  10 
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Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTlERrBARBE  &  CO.,^ 

ARTISTS  COLOURMEN, 
SO,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


"ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE" 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Golourmen  and  Decorative  Artists 
1,    BERNER'S  STREET,! 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Street.  London,  W.) 
And  at  ANGLO    DANISH  EXHIBITION. 


Designers,  Manufactxirers  and  Importers  of 

ART  MOYELTIES  AND  AESTHETIC  SPECIALITIES. 

ART  DECORATION  S- 


Estimates  Given. 


AU  Orders  for  Hand  Painting  executed  by  onr'oivn  Artists. 


Agents  ior  GEBR.  HEYL  &  GO'S  COLOURS. 
Telegraphic  Address-"*  ENVOI,  LONDON." 


KENNEDY  &  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET. 

LONDON,  VV., 
NOW  SUPPLY 

Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  witk, 


A^^^it  for  Gebr,  Hey  l  &  Co.'s  Colours, 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 
Artists*  ffialourm^n. 

Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Maferials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  fok 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD'S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 
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By  H.  C.  STANDx\GE. 
Second  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d 
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For  Announcements  of  Mr.  Rnskin's  Works  see  vex  f page. 
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GEORGE    A  LLEN'S     PUB  LIGATIONS. 

STANDARD    aOlORKS   BY  |OHN  f USKIN. 

Will  be  ready  by  end  of  March.  Uniiorm  with  the  new  Edition  of 

'  The  STONES  of  VENICE." 

A  Ni:W  AND  COMPLETE  KDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  lull-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

Some  extra  copies  will  be  printed  of  Vol.  V.,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose  sets  are 
incomplete,  there  having  been  no  second  edition  of  that  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  in  1867  and 
1868.    These  copies  will  contain  the  additional  plates  as  issued  with  the  entire  work. 

I=I^Ic:E]  Tme;EDa  <3-tji3it:e]-A.s. 

N.B. — This  volume  zcill  not  be  reprinted  separately  after  these  extra  copies  are  disposed  of. 

This  edition  is  quite  distinct  from  the  special  edition  on  hand-made  paper  which  is  out  of  print. 
As  there   is  No  Index  in  the  Work    a  Companion    Volume   will   be  published,   consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters  '  from  1843 — 
873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  Svo, 
ARATRA  PENTELICI.     Six  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Sculpture.    With  1  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates  by  the  Autotype 
Process,     i.  Of  tiie  Division  of  Arts.— 2.   Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 
4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structiu-e.— 6.  The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Facsimiles  from 
Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death  '  and  r2  Autotype  Plates,  i.  Definition  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation  of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. 
—3.  TheTechnics  of  Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  ot  Metal  Engrav- 
ing.—5.  Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving.  (Sandro 
Botticellk)— 7.  Appendix. 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autotypes. 
I.  Nicholas  the  Pisan.— 2.  John  the  Pisan.— 3.  Shield  and  Apron.— 4.  Parted 
Per  Pale.— 5.  Pax  Vobiscum.— 6.  Marble  Couchant.— 7.  Marble  Rampant. 
— 8.  Franchise. — 9.  The  Tyrrhene  Sea. — Fleur  de  Lys. 

FORS  CLAVIGERA  :  Letters  to  the  Labourers  and  Workmen 
of  Great  Britain.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  7s.  each.  Vols.  IV.  to  VIII.  and  Index, 
los.  each  paper  boards.    With  several  Autotype  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thou-'hts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los. ;  Large-Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 

THE  STONES  of  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
(imperial  Svo.)  in  3  vols.  With  the  53  Plates  and  all  the  Woodcuts  and 
Text  as  originally  issued.  £4  9s.  the  3  vols.  The  small  edition,  contain- 
ing selections  lor  use  of  Travellers  in  Venic  and  Verona,  is  still  to  be  had 
in  2  vols,  cloth,  5s.  each.  ' 
Uniform  with  "The  Stones  of  Venice-" 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  Af^CHlTECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  ihe  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
Second  Edition,  together  with  the  14  Original  Plates,  cloth  boards,  21s 
1.  TheLamp ofSacnfice.— 2.  The  Lamp  of  Truth,— 3.  The  Lampof"  Power" 
—4.  The  Lampof  Beautv.— 5.  The  Lamp  of  Life.— 6.  TheLamp  of  Meniorv 
—7.  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way.side  Flowers.  Vol. 

I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 


15s.,  paper  boards, 
be  had,  2s.  6d.  each, 


The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 


LOVE'S  MEINIE: 
4s.  f)d.  paper  boards. 
Dabchicks. 


Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
.  The  Robin.-  2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 


MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce. — 2.  The  Golden  Gate. — 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
G.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER ;  or,  the  Black 
Erothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria,  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan^ 
gilt  edges,  i2nio. 

FR(^NDLS  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painters      Eighth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

ULRIC    le  F.\RM   SERVANT:  a  Story  ;of  the 
iciiand.      Edited   by  JOHN    KUSKIN.  Svo 

cloth  loy. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


nformation  to  appear  here  should  be  soit  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

Makch  I. — Grand  Welsh  Festival  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

March  2. — Sending  in  Day  New  Gallery 

March  4. — Society  of  Lady  Artists,  cj,  Nottingham 
Place. — Sending  in  Day  for  Paintings. 

March  5. — Society  of  Lady  Artists. — Sending  in 
Day  for  Etchings,  etc. 

March  6. — Miss  Farnell's  Fn-st  Lecture  on  the 
Italian  Pre-raphaelites,  at  89,  Warwick  Road, 
Kensington,  5.15  p.m.  And  each  subsequent 
Wednesday  in  March. — Guildhall  School  of 
Music  Concert. 

March  7. — Sale  of  Mr.  Cronin's  Keramics, Christie's. 

Makch  8. — Sale  of  Graphic  Pictures,  Christie's, 

March  9. — Sale  of  GrapJtic  Pictures,  Christie's. 

March  ii. — Society  of  Lady  Artists. — Sending  in 
Day  for  Sculpture. 

March  12. — Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

March  16. — Private  View  at  the  R.I. — Winter  Ex- 
hibion  R.A.  closes. 

March  18. — Mr.  W.  Macfarren  on  "  Pianoforte 
Music,"  at  the  WestminsterTown  Hall.  33.0  p.m. 
-^R. I.  opens.  Spring  Exhibition  Water-colours. 
— Grand  Irish  Festival  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

Makch  20. — Sale  of  Books  on  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, Sotheby's. 

March  22  — Matinee  Musicale  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music. 

March  26. — Technical  Meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society. — Artists'  (Volunteers)  Annual  Meeting 
and  Conversazione. 

March  29.  —  Sending  in  Day,  R.A.  Paintings. 

March  30. — Sending  in  |Day,  R.A.  Paintings. — Art 
Union  of  London,  Subscription  List  closes. 

Ai'RTL  2. — Sending  in  Day,  R.A.  Sculpture. 

Ai'RiL  7. — Studio  Sunday. 


ONE  PHASE  OF  RECENT  PICTORIAL  ART. 


EROS. 


From  thr  Greek  of  Alexis  oi-  TiiuRirM 


Who  is  this  with  wings  for  Rh^ht  ; 
Man's  desert,  or  gods'  delight  ? 
Gods  to  form,  our  art  is  vain 
Each  of  his  own  image  fain  : 
Love  that  lightly  comes  or  goes 
Mortal  birth  and  lineage  shows. 
Love  that  comes  in  gods'  great  wa\ 
Is  a  Love  that  comes  to  sta)'. 


Before  the  Academy,  New  Gallery,  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  and  other  picture-exhibitions  open  for  the 
spring  and  summer  season,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  too  personal  if  we  essay  to  enlighten 
I  the  public  on  one  phase  of  picture-making,  into 
which  pictorial  art  is  gently  descending.  By  the 
above  term  we  refer  to  the  products  of  those 
painters,  who,  possessed  of  a  partial  knowledge  of 
painting,  take  to  the  brush  as  a  rapid  means  of 
making  a  fortune. 

As  a  foundation  for  our  remarks  we  have  based 
them  on  facts  or  realities  that  have  transpired 
during  the  past  few  years,  consequently  our  views 
can  not  appear  insular,  especially  so,  since  the 
foundation,  for  the  following  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  us,  is  open  to  all  observers  to  draw  their  own 
inferences. 

Two  main  realities  that  have  tended  to  turn 
the  painter's  art  into  "  picture-making  "  are,  first 
general  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  art 
principles  ;  ignorance  which  allows  the  publics' 
credulity  to  be  imposed  on,  and  led  by  the  nose — 
I  forgive  the  vulgarism,  it  is  on  a  par  with  this  pitiable 
ignorance — by  a  party  of  tricksters  who  are  no  more 
worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  true  disciples  of  art, 
than  the  itinerant  street  beggar  who  colours  the 
pavement  with  a  few  bits  of  chalks. 

The  second  realit}-  is  the  existence  of  these  trick- 
sters— men  who  puisne  not  art  for  art's  sake  but 
with  the  less  noble  aim  of  gratification  ot  selfish 
pride. 

I  It  IS  our  purpose  in  the  following  remarks  to  show 
!  in  what  manner  these  two  facts,  insinuating  theni- 
!  selves  almost  imperceptibly  amongst  the  legitimate 
i  aims  of  art,  mutually  support  each  other  and  bring 
;  about  that  phase  of  picture  painting  we  are  now 
,  reviewing. 

Fortunate  for  modern  art  it  is  that  the  picture 
j  exhil)itious  are  not  open  all  the  yerr  round,  were 
i  they  so,  we  should  have  the  walls  flooded  with  even 
!  worse  daubs  than  the  sorry  apologies — aptly  termed 
!  p(*t  boilers — for  legitimate  art,  now  too  frequentl>- 
oFfered  to  our  view.    The  reason  why  such  inferior 
works  as  these  should  be  hung  side  by  side  with 
those  of  true  art,  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes,  the 
greater  preponderance  of  this  inferior  work,  to  the 
perfect  work  ;  and  to  the  general  ignorance,  alluded 
to  above,  that  accepts  such  base  coin  as  genuine 
metal. 

Now-a-days,  everyone  who  pays  his  shilling  to  a 
picture  gallery,  is  competent  (in  his  own  eyes)  to 
criticise  the  works  before  him  ;  yet  how  many  of 
these  visitors  really  do  understand  the  thorough 
definition  of  that  little  word  Art  ?  Each  of  these 
visitors  is  a  critic  (save  the  mark),  without,  however, 
we  arc  sorry  to  say,  having  the  essential  groundwork 
or  hmdamental  knowledge  to  pass  even  a  decent 
opinion,  much  less  critical  judgment,  on  the  merits 
of  a  "■  work  of  Art,"  or  those  works  too  often  wrong- 
fullv  so  called  "  art  "  works. 

I'ntil  a  short  time  ago  "  art  "  was  looked  upon  as 
applicable  to  painting  only.  The  rapid  ad\ances, 
ho\\ever,  recently  made  in  the  industrial  arts, 
together  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  under- 
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lying  them,  have  j^iven  a  more  comprehensive  and 
liberal  interpretation  to  the  term.  Even  so  much 
so  that  we  now  find  it  is  no  longer  a  restrictive  one, 
but,  Hke  many  similar  terms  when  imperfectly 
understood,  is  used  wherever  and  whenever  the 
remotest  occasion  offers  itself;  so  much  so  that 
"  art "  is  tacked  on  to  everything  that  can,  by  any 
study  of  imagination,  be  indulgently  looked  upon 
as  an  "  art"  object. 

Thus  we  have  "  art  "  teakettle— because  the  kettle 
possesses  a  bird  or  fish  or  perhaps,  the  tea  plant 
painted  on  by  hand—"  art "  parasols— because 
hand  painted  sunflowers  adorn  them,  "art"  fire- 
stoves,  "  art "  overmantles,  "art"  carpets,  *'art" 
chairs,  "  art "  dados.  "  Art  "  this  and  "  art "  that, 
until  at  last  we  shall  find  even  the  tinker  having  to 
prefix  this  magical  word  to  his  vocation  if  he 
wish  to  earn  a  living  in  this  art  loving  age.  "  Art  " 
kettle  mender  is  no  more  absurd  than  "art" 
teakettle  or  "  art  "  pencil  case. 

Thus  from  a  restrictive  use  of  the  term  we  are 
now  deluged  with  it  until  it  nauseates.  When 
shall  we  go  back  to  the  term  pure  and  simple? 
When  shall  we  apply  it  only  to  a  work  created 
by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  principles  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  work  ?  Any  man 
can  take  a  lump  of  clay  and  mould  it  into  the 
form  of  a  cup,  or  what  not,  but  it  is  the  potter  only, 
whose  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  entering 
into  the  construction  of  a  cup  from  such  material, 
who  can  create  an  article  that  can  trustfully  be 
termed  a  "  work  of  art." 

By  this  interpretation  of  the  term  "  art  "we  have 
brought  ourselves  to  our  original  starting  point,  the 
assertion  that  many  objects  which  are  termed 
works  of  art,  they  are  wrongfully  so  called, 
because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  their  author.  We  may  turn  to 
any  one  of  last  years  big  exhibitions  for  an 
example :  in  each  we  have  found  pictures  that 
show  to  the  critical  eye  the  painter  of  them, 
and  have  been  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession.  The  picture  not 
only  shows  some  special  merit  the  artist  may  posses 
— the  merit  to  which  is  due  his  admission  to  the 
gallery,  but  it  also  bears  the  impress  of  his  ignor- 
ance;  in  some  instances  it  is  the  perspective  that  is 
at  fault,  in  others  the  anatomy  is  wrong,  while  with 
others,  thorough  knowledge  of  colour  science  is 
wanting.  Can  we  call  these  works,  art  works? 
While  they  are  so  imperfect,  it  were  false  to  raise 
the  painter  to  the  rank  of  artist  by  glossing  over 
his  many  faults,  because  he  may  exhibit  some  one 
special  merit,  yet,  nevertheless,  such  false  praise  is 
too  often  bestowed  :  to  the  injury  of  the  painter 
and  his  art.  While  the  pictures  are  not  perfect 
they  are  not  truthfully  works  of  art ;  they  are  but 
attempts  to  produce  an  object  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  author  of  them  to  produce,  because  his 
limited  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  art,  render  the  perfection  of  his 
attempt  impossible,  What  should  we  think  of  a 
man,  who,  because  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
one  language  pretended  to  show  that  the  whole 
science  of  philology  was  at  his  fingers  ends  ? 
Should  we  call  that  man  a  philologist  ?    We  should 


scout  the  idea  and  scorn  such  a  one.  Yet  it  is  a 
parallel  case  with  the  painter  who  perhaps  can 
handle  his  brush  dexterously  or  can  colour  bar- 
moniously — and  no  more.  But  we  don't  sr.ub  this 
man,  we,  at  the  present  day  laud  him,  we 
idoHse  him  and  make  much  of  him  (and  this 
to  his  own  permanent  injury),  can  we,  however, 
conscientiously  look  upon  his  works  as  "  art " 
products,  seeing  that  an  '*  art  "  object  is  one 
that  embodies  the  quintessence  ©f  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  entering  into  its  con- 
struction ?  Yet  such  work  does  pass  current  as 
"|art"  work  and  in  great  quantity  too!  How  is 
this  ?  Close  observation  reveals  two  things. 
Hollow  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  critic  and  a  too 
indulgent  public  which  worships  everything  to 
which  everbody  else  bows  the  knee.  A  third  cause 
why  imperfect  works  are  allowed  to  pass  current  as 
sterling  metal,  is  due  to  the  limited  number,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  thorough  artists.  While 
the  demand  for  pictorial  art  is  so  great  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  supply  of  genuine  work  is 
inadequate  to  supply  the  demand — and  the  pro- 
hibitive prices  of  the  true  works  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  very  richest — the  public  are 
content  to  put  up  with  imperfect  work ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  art  itself  ,|the  public  does  not  care  to  own 
that  the  works  it  buys  is  inferior,  consequently  the 
painter  is  flattered  beyond  his  deserts,  and  he  has 
no  inducement  held  out  to  labour  to  attain  the 
standard  of  perfection. 

But  if  such  mediocre  work  is  allowed  to  pass  as 
perfect  to  whom  is  the  fault  due  ?  Mainly  the 
critics,  who  are,  or  should  be,  the  guides  to  follow, 
but  they  again,  were  they  righteously  to  fulfil  their 
function,  would  have  to  condemn  so  much  that  was 
inferior,  that  such  righteous  criticism  would  bring 
their  function  into  <jdium,  and  the  half  ignorant 
public  would  select  their  own  idols  to  worship.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  art  would  eventually  benefit 
for  it  would  cause  many  of  the  now  imperfect 
painters  to  thoroughly  master  their  profession. 

Whereas,  under  the  present  eclecticism  of  the 
critics,  a  painter  is  sure  of  gaining  patronage,  if  he 
can  but  well  get  his  name  favourably  brought  into 
notice  in  all  the  glory  of  printer's  ink. 

If  we  critically  examine  this  point,  we  shall, 
amongst  others,  discover  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning the  career  of  a  so-called  work  of  art.  The 
primary  one  is  a  mad  rush  on  the  public's  part  after 
a  picture  that  has  been  lauded  in  type,  and  from 
the  mere  fact  of  this  mad  rush  to  see  it,  the  picture 
is  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  production  and  is 
dubbed  a  work  of  art  by  universal  acclamation, 
although  individually,  it  may  not  have  pleased  any 
who  went  to  see  it. 

The  fact  that  everybody  will  go  to  see  his  picture, 
and  as  we  have  pointed  out  universally  worship  it, 
therefore,  if  it  is  lauded  by  the  •*  critics  "  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  astute  painter,  who  endeavours 
so  to  paint  that  his  picture  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth 
a  word  or  two  from  the  critics.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  problem  outsiders  and  would-bc  great 
artists  set  themselves  to  solve  is  not,  how  to  raise 
themselves  into  notice  by  the  merits  of  their  labours, 
but  how  qtiickest  to  get  into  print.    They  must  get 
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themselves  talked  about.  They  must  get  their 
aaames  in  the  newspapers.  Every  one  reads  the 
newspapers,  and  when  "  everyone  "  observes  a 
man's  name  first  in  one  paper  and  tlien  in  a  second 
and  third,  there  will  be  a  universal  rush  to  see  the 
object  that  called  forth  the  writer's  remarks.  This 
is  all  the  artist  wants.  ()nly  let  crowds  go  to  see 
his  picture  his  name  is  made,  he  lias  made  his 
mark."  Knowledge  of  true  art  is  so  thinly  dis- 
seminated, he  knows  tliat  sightseers  will  not  do  him 
harm,  for,  even  if  they  do  not  understand  his 
work,  they  will  say  amongst  themselves,  There 
must  be  something  in  it,  look  at  the  number 
that  go  to  see  it !  "  Just  so  !  Hut  if  each  individual 
were  to  state  his  opinion  and  to  give  his  reason  wh}^ 
he  liked  or  disliked  the  work  without  being  biassed 
by  "  everyone  goes  to  see  it,"  then,  and  then  only, 
would  a  correct  opinion  of  its  merits  be  formed. 

Now,  what  is  the  path  the  astute  painter  takes  to 
get  this  press  notice  ?  He  must  strike  apart  for 
himself.  The  ranks  are  so  crowded,  there  is  no 
hope  to  him  of  his  mediocre  talent  showing  itself, 
unless  he  stand  out  before  his  confreres  ;  therefore 
he  must  pamt  something  novel,  something  out  of  the 
common.  Subjects  are  so  vai  ied  there  is  no  hope 
for  him,  that  any  subject  he  ma}'^  choose  will  get 
especially  noticed,  therefore  he  goes  in  for  some 
unique  technical  method.  Of  the  many  thousands 
who  saw  Mr.  Whistler's  works  some  few  years  ago. 
how  many  understood  them  ?  How  many  could 
appreciate  them  ?  How  many  of  those  thousands 
would  see  beauty  in  them  now  ?  Yet  they  were 
sought  after  and  large  prices  paid  for  them.  Why  ? 
They  were  out  of  the  common  method  of  execution, 
hence  he  got  himself  mentioned  by  Press  critics, 
who  unfortunately,  not  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  judge  them,  wer«  in  doubt  whether  to 
praise  or  blame  them.  However,  being  so  out  of  the 
common  their  report  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  them ;  therefore,  scarcely  a 
newspaper,  whose  representatives  had  viewed  the 
Grosvenor  gallei'y,  was  without  some  mention  of 
his  name.  Whistler  thus  got  in  type,  consequently 
talked  about,  and  the  indulgent  public,  less  under- 
standing his  works  even  less  than  the  critics'  hailed 
him  as  a  coming  genius.  Alas !  however,  hasty 
judgments*are  frequently  shown  to  be  false. 

Following  this  start  tliere  wei'e  hosts  of  others  to 
follow  his  footsteps,  and  with  the  inevitable  result, 
that  they  became  notorious — famous  we  cannot 
say.  This  is  enough  for  such  a  one  as  the  astute 
painter  we  have  hinted  about ;  he  has  been  the  talk 
of  a  season,  he  has  therefore  made  a  name.  Not 
however,  by  honest  laliour,  but  by  a  trick  !  It 
therefore  rests  with  him  to  keep  his  name  well  before 
the  public.  To  do  so,  however,  it  is  like  having  told 
one  falsehood,  it  requires  fifty  more  to  cover  it.  If 
he  falls  back  on  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  they  being 
of  inferior  order,  others  will  push  past  him  and 
strike  his  name  out  of  the  lists,  therefore  he  must  be 
continually  at  high  pressure  in  turning  out  some- 
thing still  more  novel. 

Art  is  the  sufferer!  Is  such  a  painter  a  true 
disciple  of  art,  which  has  truth  for  a  foundation? 
No!  He  is  nothing  better  than  a  charlatan.  His 
work  may  possess  merit  in  some  points — a  mounte- 


bank possesses  the  merit  of  securing  his  audience's 
attention-  let  him  have  credit  for  that  merit,  but 
no  more.  If  his  dexterity  with  the  brush  is  good, 
praise  him  for  it,  but  do  not  gloss  over  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy  or  perspective.  Let 
him,  before  he  becomes  lionised,  show  that 
he  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  profession.  When 
lie  can  thus  stand  forth  as  a  master  of  his  art,  ac- 
knowledge liiui  as  such,  until  then,  however,  rank 
him  no  higlier  than  a  student,  for  he  is  no 
better. 

There  is  perhaps,  nothing  more  pernicious  nor 
more  injurious  to  an  artist  than  that  a  lucky  stroke 
of  the  brush,  or  a  happy  thought  should  bring  him 
suddenly  to  the  foothghts.  He  may  feel  his 
shortc(jmings  and  his  inability  to  remain  there,  but 
he  cannot  retire  to  the  back  of  the  stage  again, 
to  work  his  way  by  sheer  merit  to  the  front,  without 
forever  damaging  his  former  but  transient  reputa- 
tion. Moreover,  a  too  unobservant  public  may 
subsequently  discover  that  he  does  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  raised  on  his  behalf.  But  the 
public  does  not  like  to  stultify  itself  by  rescinding 
its  former  verdict,  and  thus  the  artist  is  in  the 
position  of  an  interloper.  What  is  more  pitiable ! 
Talents  wasted,  and  art  injured.  Talents  that 
might,  if  allowed  to  develope  themselves,  have 
l:)rought  liim  into  a  position  that  would  for  ever 
secure  him  the  respect  of  the  public  are  nipped  in  the 
bud,  while  his  work  remains  that  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate 
painter,  although  his  name  may  be  in  the  front  rank. 

Such  a  picture  recalls  to  my  mind  an  anecdote 
of  a  great  foreign  dramatist,  "Twenty  years 
ago,"  he  says,  when  relating  the  anecdote,  "  I  had 
not  seventy  thousand  francs  a  year  to  spend  as  I 
have  now,  at  that  time  I  used  to  compose  short 
pieces  for  performances  during  the  height  of 
summer^  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  were  in- 
variably hissed.  Once,  after  the  fourth  performance 
of  one  of  my  novelties  shame  overcame  me.  ^  I 
sought  out  the  manager  and  said  to  him,  *  I  wish 
to  withdraw  my  piece ' ;  the  worthy  man  fell  into 
a  terrible  passion,  'What'?  he  exclaimed,  'you 
want  to  withdraw  a  piece  which  is  having  such  a 
splendid  success  !  All  over  Paris  people  are  saying 
to  one  another,  '  you  must  go  and  see  that  idiotic 

thing  at  the  Theatre,  yesterday  we  took  700 

francs  ;  do  you  understand,  my  good  Sir  ?  Seven 
hundred  francs  at  a  time  of  year,  when,  generally 
speaking,  I  can  hardly  induce  anybody  to  accept  a 
few  admissions.  Here  are  two  napoleons  for  you, 
and  mind  you  write  me  a  still  more  idiotic  piece,  if 
possible,  for  the  next  season."  "  I  executed 
that  order,"  dryly  adds  the  writer,"  and  date  my 
popularity  from  the  episode  above  mentioned." 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  class  of  artists  we  are 
considering.  Having  once  gained  popularity, 
though  on  false  ground,  they  have  to  keep  plunging 
about  still  deeper  into  falsity  to  prevent  tliemselves 
rapidly  sinking  entirely  out  of  view. 

By  the  admission  of  such  practitioners  into  its 
ranks,  art  is  degraded,  it  becomes  a  trade  whereat 
anyone  who  has  more  wit  than  his  confreres,  forces 
himself  above  them,  utterly  regardless  whether  the 
means  employed  to  thus  raise  himself  were  legiti- 
mate or  not. 
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To  some  such  motives  we  may  not  be  \vTong  in 
attributing  the  existence  of  many  exhibitions  com- 
prising a  single  picture.  Tlie  painter  has  been 
talked  about  a  year  or  so  before,  but  he  does  not 
advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  gratif>  his  ambi- 
tion or  his  pocket,  w  hile  he  continues  exhibiting  his 
pictures  amidst  a  host  of  others,  many  of  which 
being  superior,  injuriously  affect  his.  Therefore  he 
adopts  the  plan  of  having  an  exhibition  to  himself, 
trading  on  his  former  popularity  to  bring  him  visitors 
and — money. 

This  is  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature  to  attri- 
bute to  that  ideal  of  a  girl's  romantic  fancy— an 
artist— but  believe  me,  my  dear  readers,  there  are 
\  tv\  tew  things  done  in  this  world  unseltishly.  and 
that  head  of  golden  hair  and  soulful  blue  eyes, 
vvliile  standing  with  brush  in  hand  before  a  canvas 
is  not  alone  occupied  with  the  love  of  art  professed, 
but  deeply  pondering  how  much  money  it  will  bring 
into  his  pocket,  how  much  renctwn,  and  consequently 
how  much  he  can  charge  for  the  next  picture. 
Money  is  the  prime  moverin  this  busy  world  ot  ours, 
for  without  money  we  cannot  li\  e. 

Taking  a  room  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  art 
exhibitions  artist  Jones  hangs  his  pictures,  a  largely 
advertises,  and  waits  the  result. 

Paterfamilias  takes  his  family  to  the  Grosvenor 
or  Academy  ;  one  of  the  young  ladies  misses  Jones 
from  the  catalogue. 

Oh,  papa,  I  don't  see  any  of  Mr.  Jones'  pictures 
here  !    Where  is  he  ?    You  know  he  painted  that 
delightfully  consummate  poem  "The  Lovers."  that  j 
was  the  talk  of  last  year  ?  '" 

He  exhibits  'by  himself  this  N  ear,  my  dear,"  } 
replies  paterfamilias,  who  has  conned  the  advertise-  j 
ments  of  his  daily  and  so  is  well  up  in  the  matter.  | 
"  Shall  we  go  and  see  him  ?  "  I 

"  Oh,  do,  papa,  I  should  so  like  to,"  is  the  chorus  ' 
ot  his  feminine  ofi'spring.    And  the}  go,  } 

Well,  if  Jones  gets  only  fifty  visitors  a  day,  which  i 
is  certainly  not  too  high  a  figure  to  expect  consider-  < 
ing  the  many  thousands  who  "do"  the  picture  j 
galleries — he  gets  fifteen  pounds  a  week,  expenses,  j 
sa) ,  live  pounds,  leaves  a  comfortable  net  balance 
of  ten  pounds.  This, too, with  a  prospecti\  e  chance  of 
selling  his  picture  at  a  much  higher  tigure  than  he 
would  were  it  exhibited  amongst  the  works  of  his 
brethren.     His  customer — how  base  it  seems  to 
talk  sale  and  barter  on  such  a  sublime  subject  as 
art — is  probably   some   speculative   dealer,  who 
sends  the  picture  into  the  provinces— well  adver- 
tised of  course — to  exhibit  and  so  recoup  himself  the 
purchase  money ;  or  the  purchaser  may  be  some 
rich  visitor  who  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Jones'  name  is  sufficient  to  stand  alone  in  a  separate 
gallery. 

A  reference  to  the  many  advertisements  of 
separate  exhibitions  during  tlie  season  just  closed, 
Avill  show  that  there  is  "something"  more  in  their 
ujethod  of  exhibiting,  than  at  first  shows  itself  on 
the  surface.    This  "  something  "  is  money. 

Now,  while  such  be  the  motives — eager  ambition 
for  popularity  and  greed  of  money— actuating  an 
artist,  can  we  expect  art  to  advance  to  its  highest 
ideal  ?  Most  assuredly,  no  !  The  noble  uu:)tives  of 
the  ancients  are  fast  dying  out,  while  the  plain 


sordid,  selfish,  grovelling,  greed  that  tends  to  make 
pictorial  art  a  mere  trade,  is  rapidly  entering  the 
breasts  of  those  who  handle  the  brush  and  mahl- 
stick,  until  at  no  very  distant  date  we  shall  expect 
to  see  pictorial  art  taken  up  solely  as  a  means  of 
rapidly  acquiring  a  fortune  and  popularity  I  In 
that  day,  well  may  "  art ''  become  a  bye-word  and 
be  looked  upon  u  ith  contempt  I 

Hut  seeing  that  the  public  are  but  half  informed 
on  the  principles  of  art,  and  are  too  indolent  to 
exercise  the  knowledge  it  does  possess,  permitting 
itself  to  flow  with  the  tide  of  popular  clamour,  v.  hat 
else  can  we  expect  but  degradation  of  art  I  Until 
the  public  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  know- 
ledge of  art,  what  is  the  value  of  their  judgment  ? 

The  few  teachers  that  have  offered  instruction 
have,  unfortunately,  too  frequently  contradicted 
each  other,  and  when  doctors  ditter  who  shall  agree  ? 
The  result  has  been  to  produce  confused  notions  on 
the  principles  of  art  in  the  heads  of  the  people  and 
out  of  this  plight  we  cannot  expect  them  to  come 
until  someone  more  courageous  than  the  rest  steps 
forward,  and  by  his  unbounded  knowledge  and 
indomitable  disregard  of  all  t»ppositioii  lays  the 
foundation  stone  of  true  principles  underlying  the 
art  of  the  present  da\-.  When  these  principles 
become  universally  known  and  respected,  then  may 
we  expect  impartial  and  correct  judgment  from  the 
public,  art  will  gain,  and  the  unuorth)-  ambitious 
schemers  after  monev  and  popularity  vvill  cease  to 
block  the  road  of  the  true  artist. 

Hknkv  C.  Standagk. 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROCURESS  OF  OUR 
LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ART, 
11. 

The  terms  of  the  Government  (Jraut  are  not  so 
equitable  that  we  can  accept  the  amount  earned  by 
each  school  as  a  test  of  merit.  For  instance  there  is 
gross  unfairness  to  the  riclier  districts  and  more 
aristocratic  residential  towns,  in  the  refusal  of  any 
grant  for  any  work,  however  good,  of  students  whose 
"  people  have  over  /,"200  a  year.  Art  is  a  Common- 
wealth it  is  true,  but  ttie  rich  are  not  proseiihed.  What 
is*  done  should  be  the  sole  Oovernnient  test,  and  an 
attempt  to  keej)  sons  of  the  well-to-do  from  work- 
ing with  the  sons  of  the  proletariat  at  schools  of  art, 
is  more  offensive  frt»m  a  socialistic  than  it  is  from  an 
aristocratic  standpoint.  ]Moreo\er  we  are  told  that 
"  no  grant  will  be  made  to  a  school,  which  is  attended 
principally  by  middle-class  pupils.  '  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  omit  from  any  comparison  all  schools 
where  a  material  proportion  of  the  art  students  are 
likely  to  be  the  sons  of  gentlefolk,  or  even  of  the 
more  substantial  of  the  trading  classes.  The  grant, 
however,  is  of  value  when  comparing  one  industrial 
centre  with  another,  and  we  accordingly  proceed  to 
give  these  centres  in  classes,  the  Jirst  of  really  satis- 
factory schools  wheie  over  £i  a  pupil  is  earned,  the 
second  where  a  fair  result  (over  lOs.)  is  attained,  and 
the  tliini  where  the  grant  is  so  small  as  to  disclose  "a 
sound  rottenness  "'  3C)ine where. 

The  towns  Avhose  schools  ^tand  in  the  first  class 
are  ten  in  number  :  Birmingham,  Chester.  Cardiff, 
Halifax,  Macclestield,  Newport.  Salisbury,  Sheffield, 
Varmouth,  Blackhe;.th  Hill. 
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I  The  position  of  Salisbury  is  a  high  honour  to  that 
secluded  cathedral  city  for  it  is  a  place  where  the 
<lepartmental  ban  upon  the  upper  classes  must  tell 

upon  the  art  masters'  receipts  with  particular  heaviness   

as  compared  with  places  like  Newport,  Macclesfield,  or !     t  -r  •  u  -  i  ,  - 

Cardiff,  where  practically  speaking,  there  ia  no  upper  .  ^"'^"'^  '       '  ''^ 
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class.  However,  we  have  no  desire  to  cavil,  but  on 
the  contrary  most  heartily  congratulate  the  teu 
towns  which  have  struggled  out.  of  the  rank  and  lile 
and  "out  of  great  tribulation  have  come  unto  this 
peace.'' 

The  schools  which  have  attained  a  fair  position  but 
have  still  the  higher  place  set  before  them  are  Accring- 
ton,  Banbury,  Barnstaple,  Barrow,  Berwick,  Bideford, 
Birkenhead,  Blackburn,  Blackheath,  Bradford,  Brigh- 
ton, Bristol,  Burslem,  Canterbury,  Cheltenham, 
Chester,  Coalbrookdale,  Coventry,  Croydon,  Darling- 
ton, Derby,  Devizes  (nearly  iirst  class),  Gloucester, 
<TOsport,  Hauley,  Hastings,  Hertford  (nearly  hrst 
class),  Hull,  llkley,  Tpswicb,  Keynley,  Kidderminster, 
Lambeth  (uearly  first  class),  Lancaster,  Leeds,  Leek, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Lowestoft,  Maidenhead,  Manches- 
ter, Mansfield,  Newark,  Newcastle,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Penzance,  Peterborough,  Ply- 
mouth, P.^ole,  Preston,  Reading,  Redditch,  Redruth, 
Richmond,  Rotherham,  Ryde,  Scarborough,  Shipley, 
Shields,  Southampton,  Stoke,  Stonrbridge,  Stratford, 
Tiverton,  Torquay,  Trosvbridge,  AVaketield,  Waltham- 
stow,  >V^arrington,  Watford,  Worcester  and 
York. 

The  list  which  follows  is  the  less  satisfactory  one 
of  those  towns  whereat  there  is  still  obviously  very 
great  room  for  improvement.  This  being  so  we  have 
printed  in  italics  all  those  names  against  which  the 
stigma  of  "exceptional  advantages"  may  be  set  by 
the  department  to  the  reduction  of  their  grant. 
Andover,  Barnsley,  Bath,  Bedford,  Burton,  Boston, 
Bridport,  Burton,  Camborne,  Cambridge,  Carlisle, 
Carmarthen,  Clapham,  Devonport,  Doncaster,  Dor- 
chester, Dover,  Dudley,  Durham,  Exeter,  Fantham, 
Gateshead,  Huddersfield,  Kendal,  Leamington,  hewes, 
Liverpool,  Liskeard,  Malvern,  Oxford,  Portsmouth, 
Putney,  Itochester,  S.  Albans,  Selby,  Shrewsbury, 
Stroud,  Stockton,  Swansea,  Taunton,  Truro,  Tyne- 
moutli,  Wolverhampton  and  Winchester. 

Bromley,  Carnarvon,  Cirencester,  Colche8ter,Frome' 
Gravesend,  Harrogate,  Hartlepool,  Hereford,  Mar- 
gate, Middlesborough,  Sleaford,  Stafford,  Sunderland, 
Walsall  and  Warminster  are  the  sixteen  centres  which 
bring  up  the  rear  with  earnings  so  infinitesimal  that  a 
grave  state  of  inferiority  appears  to  be  disclosed. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  the  following 
are  the  centres  whereat  over  500  art  students  are  to 
be  found  :  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Derby, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle. 

The  smaller  centres  which  show  up  best  in  the 
number  of  pupils  are  Barnstaple,  Bedford,  Bourne- 
mouth,  Chester,  Derby,  Exeter,  Gravesend,  Hastings, 
llkley,  Kendal,  Malvern,  I*enzance,  Putney,  Roches- 
ter, Scarborough,  Stroud,  Wolverton  and  York.  The 
great  differences  between  the  percentage  of  students 
to  population,  show  how  much  room  there  is  for  work 
and  what  a  difference  an  energetic  art  master  may 
make  in  any  town. 

Hak-Modji  s. 


ers  found  it  and  as  our  days  go  by  leaving  the 
Rebus  unread,  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  cure  for 
mortality  itself  was  feigned  in  the  deciphering  of 
that  problem  which  must  ever  be  present  where 
immortal  aspirations  are  enclosed  in  a  mortal  frame. 
*'  The  star  Sirius  was  remarked  to  emerge  from  the 
blazing  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun  about  the  time  ot 
the  rising  of  the  Nile  ;  it  was  a  warning,  and  it  was 
called  accordingly  the  Dog  Star,  as  if  barking  from 
the  heavens  to  apprize  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
of  the  imminent  swelling  of  the  stream.  Another 
mode  was  adopted, and  theycombined  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  answering  to  the  two  months  during  which  the 
overflowing  takes  place.  These  signs  happening 
to  be  Leo  and  Virgo  the  Egyptians  combined  them 
and  composed  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx,  which  is 
partly  a  young  woman  and  partly  a  Hon."  So  runs 
the  tale  in  a  Natural  History  of  the  year  1833,  the 
last  in  which  wc  find  the  Sphinx  as  an  animal  at 
all.  That  the  creature  is  a  combination  of  the 
human  -and  the  animal  is  of  course  clear,  but  the 
appellations  of  Leo  and  Virgo  were  not  allotted  to 
the  Zodiacal  signs  of  July  and  August  at  as  early  a 
date  as  some  of  the  Sphinxes.  However,  the  great 
Sphinx  of  Egypt  is  male,  and  the  woman  t3'pe  was  a 
later  and  higher  stage  of  evolution  in  the  legend. 
The  attempt  of  Lempriere  to  explain  the  tale  on 
Euhemeristic  grounds  is  even  less  successful  and 
the  mystic  Emerson  has  read  only  a  small  part 
a-right, 


The  Sphinx  is  drowsy, 

Her  wings  are  furled  : 
Her  ear  is  heavy, 

She  broods  on  the  world. 

"  Who'll  tell  me  my  secret. 

The  ages  have  kept  !  " 
I  awaited  the  seer 

While  they  slumbered  and  slept, 

The  fata  of  the  man-child, 

The  meaning  of  man  ; 
Known  fruit  of  the  unknown, 
Daedalian  plan. 

Out  of  sleeping  awaking, 
Out  of  waking  a  sleep  ; 
Life  death  overtaking  ; 
Deep  underneath  deep. 

Man,  the  "clothed  Eternity"  to  which  "  Time  is 
the  false  reply,"  is  ''the  unanswered  question,"  as 
Emerson  tells  us.  But  beyond  the  Sphinx's  riddle, 
is  a  farther  "  unanswered  question,"  and 
it  is  to  Art  that  we  must  turn  if  we  would  read  the 
riddle  of  what  is  the  sphinx.  The  creature  is  placid 
in  face  and  is  always  figured  in  repose,  but  its 
character  is  none  the  less  terrible.  Its  very  name, 
the  Throttler,  is  overlooked  and  the  enigma  which 
the  Greek  is  supposed  to  have  unravelled  has  an 
equally  important  and  equally  neglected  bearing  on 
this  ancient  symbol  of  the  h!ast.  The  answer  to 
that  enig)na,  as  we  all  know,  is  man  ;  the  breather 
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as  the  sphinx  is  the  power  which  stifles  breath.  The 
situation  wherein  tlic  sphinx  is  found  sculptured 
completes  the  clue.  "The  sphinx,"  says  Pliny, 
*'  is  in  front  of  the  Pyramids— an  object  almost  more 
wonderful  than  they  are,  and  a  kind  of  rural  deity 
to  the  neighbouring  peoi>le."  The  sphinx  is  in 
front  of  the  P\ramids  and  the  P)ramids  are 
tombs. 

The  sphnix,  ttien,  presents  to  man  the  problem 
of  death.  Death,  too,  is  directly  symbolized  in  its 
peaceful,  yet  terrible,  attributes.  It  comes  gently 
and  softly  as  a  woman,  but  its  strength  is  as  a  lion's, 
invincible,  and  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  It  is  the 
great  problem,  yet  not  mscrutable  to  him  who 
knows  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  one  problem 
which  antiquity  symbolizes,  and  the  sy  mbol  remains 
majestic,  peaceful,  solemn,  at  the  service  of  Art. 
Let  this  definite  meaning  and  \  aloe  be  assigned  to 
it  by  modern  artists  as,  I  believe,  was  certainly 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Egyptian  artist  builders  ot 
Temple  and  Pyramid,  and  we  shall  have  a  noble 
emblem  to  help  \\  here  imagery  is  at  present  sadly 
weak.  The  dead  are  always  with  us;  cemeteries, 
sarcophagi,  cenotaphs  attest  it.  Sculptors  and 
architects  are  sadly  pu;^zled  how  fittingly  to  sym- 
bolize the  presence  of  the  great  problem,  the  enigma 
of  the  sphinx.  Tiie  butterfly  is  too  trivial,  the 
down  turned  torch  is  a  hopeless  sign :  neither  is 
monumental.  The  particular  emblem  of  salvation 
is  reserved  for  the  lindividual  grave.  But  at  the 
gates  of  our  great  gardens  of  the  dead,  at  the  base 
of  the  statues  of  the  great  men  taken  from  us,  what 
more  majestic,  more  placid, more  mysterious  emblem 
titan  that  of  the  sphinx  ?  Before  that  face  immov- 
able ttie  world  with  all  its  riddles  of  character  and 
object  goes  ever  on.  Beyond  the  gate  which  the 
spliinx  is  guarding  wesiiall  tind  all  enigmas  solved. 

P.  C. 


A  PATENT  iMEDiCINE. 

Among  some  of  the  latest  productions  by  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Virtue  and  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  Art 
Journal  is  a  "  Manual  of  decorative  composition  for 
designers,  architects  and  industrial  artists,"  by 
Henri  Mayeux,  architect  to  the  French  Government 
and  professor  o±  decorative  art  in  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris,  which  has  been  translated  into 
EngUsh  by  J.  Gonino.  The  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  prepare  "  a  numual  which  should  serve  as  a 
guide  to  industrial  artists,  designers,  sculptors  and 
decorators,  including  young  architects,  in  which 
they  will  find,  summed  up  as  clearly  as  possible, 
knowledge  which  only  comes  of  experience  and 
which  would  have  cost  them  long  and  tedious  search 
to  obtain."  That  is  to  say  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  enunciate  elementary  technical  rules, 
w  hich  are  essential  to  each  one  of  the  somewhat 
comprehensive  class  of  artists  tor  whom  he  writes. 
The  end  is  good,  but  is  it  attained,  could  it  ever  be 
attained  in  a  single  small  volume  ?  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  veritable  "thesaurus  artium  "  which 
could  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  such  rules  "  which 
cc>rne  only  of  experience,"  if  such  rules  are  of  the 
nature  of  those  laid  down  on  page  25,  where  we 
read  that  "squares  should  have  all  their  sides  of 


exactly  the  same  dnuension,  and  their  angles  right 
angles,  and  circles  should  not  be  given  more  than 
one  centre."  The  difliculty  one  would  ha\  e  thought 
would  be  to  gi\'e  a  circle  two  centres.  But  they  do 
those  things  l)etter  in  h'rance. 

Any  treatise  on  art  is  eithei-  practical,  theoretical^ 
or  both.  Monsieur  Mayeux  has  chosen  the  most 
comprehensive  form,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
neither  the  practical  nor  theoretical  parts  are  really 
exhaustive.  The  practical  is  not  practical  enough 
and  the  theoretical  is  not  theoretical  enough  to  be 
of  any  actual  use.  We  have  some  two  hundred 
pages  of  nicely  written  dogmatisms  which  neither 
elevate  the  mechanic  or  help  the  philosopher.  They 
are  perhaps  true,  but  tl'e}  can  be  of  no  use  to 
anyone  save  the  totally  unskilled  man  who  has  no 
aim  of  his  own,  a  listless  amateur.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  any  writer  of  such  evident  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  evinced  by  careful  and  accurate  reference, 
should  be  so  fearful  of  a  logical  extreme.  He  gives 
us  little  or  no  instruction  in  material,  little  or  no 
theory  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  work.  Instead  of 
either  we  get  a  superficial  advice  such  as  the  follow  - 
ing "  No  form  however  beautiful  can  be  perfect 
which  is  not  possessed  of  that  quality  which  not  only 
secures  objects  from  falling,  but  gives  them  also  an 
appearance  of  stabihty,  hence  an  object  that  does 
not  fulfil  this  condition,  and  completely  reassures 
the  eye,  may  have  had  conscientious  mechanical 
skill  bestowed  upon  it,  but  artistic  in  the  strict  and 
only  true  sense  of  the  word  it  can  never  be  called. 
Chairs  you  are  afraid  to  sit  down  on  lest  they  should 
give  wa}-.  tables  and  coaches  w  hich  luok  unsafe  tor 
want  of  strong  supports,  for  all  their  delicate  work, 
cannot  be  classed  among  objects  of  art." 

Now  does  the  author  mean  that  things  which  are 
really  unsafe,  but  which  look  safe  are  artistic,  and 
things  which  are  really  safe,  but  which  look  unsafe^ 
are  not  artistic  ?  He  must  mean  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  an  obvious  untruth,  for  a 
lie  cannot  partake  of  beauty,  beauty  recoils  from  it. 
In  the  second  case  the  author  belies  his  ow  n  theory 
of  an  absolute  good,  and  an  absolute  bad  in  art^ 
which  he  enunciates  b)-  examples  labelled  "  good  " 
or  "  bad.''  For  surely  what  may  look  safe  to  one 
may  look  unsafe  to  another.  If  Ctesar  had  slung  a 
Clifton  Suspension  bridge  across  the  Rhine  his 
soldiers  would  have  considered  it  unsafe  ;  anything, 
therefore,  of  its  nature  would  have  been  bad  in  art 
then,  but  good  in  art  now,  uhen  unconsciously  we 
have  been  convinced  of  certain  mechanical  truths. 
Though  Monsieur  Mayeux  is  evidently  unaware 
of  his  knowledge,  he  has  betray  ed  its  presence  by 
this  little  hint.  He  may  label  vases  "good"  and. 
"  bad  "  thinking  that  they  are  so  according  to  a^ 
absolute  rule,  but  he  really  feels  that  a  production 
can  only  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  producer; 
if  it  looks  "  safe  "  and  beautiful  to  him.  It  may 
look  unsafe  or  ugly  to  after  generations,  but  if  it 
iiilfills  the  lequisites  of  the  producer,  it  is  truly 
artistic.  Monsieur  Mayeux  dare  not  admit  this,  for 
if  he  did  why  should  his  book  have  been  written,  a 
book  which  endeavours  10  substitute  the  "  good  " 
for  the  "  bad  "  ! 

Oh  how  self  satisfied  \\c  are  witii  our  "  Arts  and 
Crafts,"   oar    high    art   decorations,  our  Morris 
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■tapestry  and  Liberty  curtains  !  We  preach  the 
elevation  of  pnl)lic  taste,of  tlie  benefit  of  the  masses, 
becanse  we  compel  l)y  demand  the  formation  of  a 
market  for  goods  produced  by  men  for  our  taste, 
goods  which  the  producers  think  ugly  and  we  think 
beautiful.  These  goods  so  produced  we  think 
artistic. 

Now  surely  anything  to  be  artistic  must  be  the 
outcome  of  a  man's  heart,  he  must  put  his  life  into 
it.  He  must  think  it  beautiful  and  able  to  fulfill  all 
he  requires  from  it.  Every  generation,  nay  every 
individual,  may  produce  something  totally  different 
but  all  such  productions  may  be  artistic.  We  admit 
this  partly  :  we  see  beauty  in  Cimal)ue  and  Titian  at 
the  same  time,  yet  we  are  not  logical,  we  do  not 
respect  the  chalk  drawings  on  the  pavement  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  as  the  outpourings  of  an  indi- 
vidual idea  of  beauty. 

When  anyone  else's  production  satisfies  our 
requirements  we  say  it  is  "  good  "  absolutely. 

Even  if  we  are  so  certain  of  the  goodness  of  our 
own  taste  as  to  wish  all  others  to  produce  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  let  us  set  about  our  work  logically. 
We  must  admit  that,  the  true  art  is  the  genuine 
outcome  of  a  man's  mnid,  of  his  life,  of  his  whole 
self.  We  know  too  that  his  surroundings  and 
education  affect  this  mind  and  these  feelings.  If 
therefore  we  wish  a  man  to  produce  artistic  work, 
which  we  like,  surely  we  should  not  force  him  to  do 
work  which  he  would  consider  unartistic,  but  we 
should  rather  educate  him  and  place  him  in  a  life 
which  would  make  his  spontaneous  work  as  artistic 
as  we  should  wish  it.  In  other  words  only  those  of 
the  same  temperament,  as  modified  by  surroundings, 
should  have  the  same  idea  of  the  artistic.  This 
may  be  so.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  beautiful 
Athenian  work  which  expresses  so  much  of  what 
some  of  us  feel  to-day,  or  the  lessons  of  the  pure 
Gothic  were  produced  by  hirelings,  careless  and 
unfeeling,  for  a  distinct  and  finely  educated  class  ? 
No,  the  work  is  too  heartfelt  :  the  mxnual  workers 
delighted  in  their  art,  pnd  to-day  they  labour  for 
others. 

What  then  do  we  with  art  manuals?  You  men 
of  refined  taste  if  you  wish  work  to  be  produced 
which  you  feel  is  best,  go  among  the  w(3rkers,  teach 
them  to  feel  as  yon  feel,  to  live  as  you  live,  be  then- 
brothers  !  If  you  will  nought  of  this,  prate  not  of 
*'  high  art  "  foi-  its  artificial  beauty  is  a  lie  !  What 
does  the  worker  of  Shoreditch  know  of  gentle  hues 
of  the  sea  or  the  purity  ot  nature's  outline.  He 
knows  the  yellow  fog,  and  the  monotonous  rows  of 
brick  which  he  sees  all  day  and  every  day.  To 
such  an  one  the  advertisement  to  Aspinall's  enamel 
is  a  thing  ot  beauty,  and  to  Inm  a  coalscuttle  is  a 
joy  for  ever. 

But  this  is  departing  from  our  piu-pose  ;  Monsieur 
Mayeux  tries  his  conscientious  best  ;  as  a  (|ua("k 
reniedy  like  so  man}'  other  books  of  to-day,  his 
handbook  is  at  least  harmless,  but  the  evil  lies  very 
deep;  if  as  men  say,  there  is  any  evil  at  all.  That 
may  or  may  noi  be,  in  either  case  let  us  be  genuine. 


Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
On  II th  Feb.  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Wilham 
B.  Hale  and  Mr.  Robert  M'Gregor  were  elected 
academicians,  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Herdman  and  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth. 


RovAT.  Fi:male  School  of  Art. 
The  annual  distribution  of  pri;ies  to  the  students 
in  this  school,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  I'amily,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  12th 
Feb.,  at  the  Mansion-house,  the  awards  being 
handed  to  the  recipients  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding  over  the  meeting.  The 
Rev.  Prebendary  Whittingham  read  the  zqth  annual 
report  of  the  committee,  which  stated  that  the 
teaching  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  had 
been  thorough,  notvvithstanding  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  building  operations  which  had  been 
in  progress.  The  number  of  students  who  received 
instruction  during  the  year  was  158,  and  .S45  works 
were  forwarded  to  South  Kensington  for  examina- 
tion and  competition  for  rewards.  Six  ladies 
obtained  National  Queen's  pri;^es — local  awards. 
Among  other  distinctions  and  successes  Miss  Bertha 
Jefferys  gained  the  gold  medal,  Miss  Edith  D'Oyly 
Rowe  the  Queen's  Sch(jlarship,  and  Miss  Edith  Mary 
Flack  that  given  by  the  Clothwtjrkers'  Company. 
The  National  Gilchrist  Scholarship  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Florence  Mary  Hodges.  In  the  evening 
classes  the  students  worked  well,  although  many  of 
them  were  compelled  to  work  very  hard  in  the  day- 
time. With  the  continuance  of  the  distinguished 
patronage  so  long  enjoyed,  the  committee  had  every 
confidence  that  the  future  progress  of  the  school 
would  be  in  harmony  with  its  past  prosperity. 
The  school  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  technical 
schools  estal^lished  to  enable  the  middle  class 
to  be  so  thoroughly  trained  as  to  win  in  con- 
nexion with  art  a  position  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  of  benefit  to  the  community.  From  the 
school  had  gone  forth  numbers  of  students  so  well 
ecjuipped  as  to  carry  correct  art  principles  not  only 
all  over  luigland,  hut  into  our  colonies  and  even  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  one  of  the 
students  was,  so  far,  the  only  lady  member  admitted 
into  one  of  their  high  artist  societies.  The  Lord 
Mayor  stated  that  when,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss 
(iann(the  superiiitendant),  he  consented  to  allow 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  take  place  at  the 
Mansion-house,  he  had  no  idea  that  the  scliool  was 
doing  so  much  to  foster  art  in  this  country.  He 
hoped  that  the  efforts  (^f  the  C^^rporation  of  London 
to  extend  education  had  not  ceased,  and  that  before 
long  they  would  make  a  step  in  advance  in  promot- 
ing the  cultivation  of  art  within  the  City.  Recently 
an  art  gallery  had  been  estal)hshed  witliin  their 
borders,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  an  art  school 
should  not  be  established  w  ithin  the  City,  and  he 
hoped  with  the  same  success  as  had  followed  the 
Corporation  in  the  establishment  of  the  (Juildhajl 
School  of  Music.  The  Lady  Mayoress  then  distri- 
buted  the  prizes.    The  company  was  afterwards 
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addressed  by  Sir  P.  CunlifFe  Owen,  the  Rev.  Dacre 
Craven,  Mr.  Sheriff  Newton,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Havward,  who  urged  the  claims  of  the  school  to 
public  support ;  and  resolutions  were  passed  approv- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  committee  in  extending 
the  premises,  loyally  thanking  the  Queen  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  for  their  continued 
support,  and  thanking  the  Lord  Major  and  the 

Lady  Mayoress.   

Gkosvknor  Gallery. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  has  secured  the  following 
artists  to  act  as  a  hanging  committee  for  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ;  Messrs.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.,  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  E.J.  Gregory, 
A.R.A.,  A.  S.  Wortley,  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood,  and  F. 
A.  Waterloo . 

Clapham  School  of  Art. 

The  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  gained  by 
the  students  in  this  school,  and  the  students  soiree 
took  place  in  the  new  school  in  Vernon  Road  on 
Thursday,  31st  Jan. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  Committee 
and  their  friends  to  welcome  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner, 
K.A.,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  present  the 
prizes  and  dehver  a  short  address. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Urwick  the  chairman,  having  spoken 
of  the  continued  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers, 
and  of  the  good  work  done,  stated  that  in  the 
National  Competition 

One  silver  medaljtwo  bronze  medals,  two  National 
book  prizes  and  twelve  other  prizes  had  been  won. 

Also  in  the  third  grade,  four  prizes  and  twenty 
seven  certificates,  and  in  the  second  grade,  eleven 
prizes,  seventeen  first  class  certificates,  with  eighty 
second  class  certificates. 

Mr.  Thomas  Woolner  having  presented  the  prizes 
began  his  address  by  calling  attention  to  the  great 
increase  in  Art  study  in  England  since  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851,  and  then  congratulated  the 
Committee  on  their  success  in  bringing  the  Clapham 
Art  School  so  soon  into  its  present  important 
position.  He  spoke  to  the  students  earnestl}'  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  the  school  offered 
them.  "  Never  hasting,  never  resting  as  Goethe 
said  of  the  stars,  for  when  striving  up  stream  if  you 
do  not  advance  you  will  fall  back  in  your  course." 
He  then  illustrated  his  exhortations  to  constant 
endeavour  by  three  of  the  most  illustrious  examples 
in  Modern  English  Art,  Turner,  Mulready,  and  John 
F.  Lewis.  Speaking  of  Turner's  water  colours,  done 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  calling  attention  to 
the  immense  quantity  of  good  work  done  by  those 
men,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  giant's 
was  not  so  remote  after  all.  In  reference  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  that  he  should 
say  something  about  Greek  Art  he  pleaded  the 
'mmense  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty 
condense  any  remarks  into  the  short  time 
vailable  for  the  address,  he  therefore  confined  him- 
self to  describing  "  A  Fragment  of  Greek  Painting 
found  at  Athens ;  which  he  had  seen  when  visiting 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

This  work  of  Art,  only  twice  the  size  of  a  lady's 
hand  and  a  fragment  of  a  wall,  represented  sea,  sky, 
a  vessel,  and  a  man's  figure. 


The  man  was  fishing  and  was  dressed  in  a  pointed 
cap  such  as  Ulysses  is  always  represented  as  wear- 
ing, and  with  drawers  half  down  the  thighs,  shewing, 
the  drawing  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  bewitching 
perfection,  and  to  suggest  any  notion  of  their  re- 
quirement it  would  be  necessary  to  imagine  the 
most  beautiful  tonus  of  Greek  sculpture  coloured 
with  the  warmth  and  reserved  dignity  you  find  in 
the  works  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Mr.  Woolner  having 
described  this  picture  with  very  great  artistic  detail 
finally  alluded  to  the  claims  of  the  Greek  Goddess 
Terpsychore,  whose  rites  were  to  receive  the 
students  attention  so  shortly  that  he  would  bring, 
his  remarks  to  a  close.  A  very  pleasant  time  was 
then  devoted  to  dancing,  which  was  continued  with 
much  spirit  until  midnight. 


^tu5x0  anir  ^monal  |5.ote» 

Mr.  Frith,  R.  A.,  is  the  possessor  of  an  unique  work 
of  art.  It  is  the  first  sketch  he  ever  made,  and  pur- 
ports to  be  the  picture  of  a  dog.  It  is  carefully 
mounted,  and  is  adorned  with  an  inscription  and 
the  date,  Jan.  4,  1831.  His  later  works  must  we 
fear  be  held  to  show  a  sad  falling  off  from  this  early 


Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  who  has  just  completed  a 
charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Francis  Lucas — a  delight- 
ful picture — has  several  works  upon  the  easel  in  a 
more  or  less  forward  state.  The  first  is  an  ideal 
portrait  called  "Melancholy."  painted  with  much 
subtlety  and  invested  with  "infinite  grace  ;  the  sad 
face  above  the  pure  white  draperies  is  positively 
haunting  in  its  tenderness.  "  The  Sibyl "  is  of 
pecuhar  interest,  owing  to  the  remarkable  Michel 
Angelesque  character  of  the  arm  and  wrist  of  the 
model.  Seated  in  rich  draperies,  the  beautiful  but 
uncanny  girl  looks  ponderingly  out  of  the  picture,, 
while  beside  her  stands  an  altar-tripod,  its  smoke 
rising  from  the  smouldering  ashes.  The  whole 
work  forms  a  background  tor  the  flesh-painting. 
Another  work  of  the  same  order  of  intensity  of 
expression,  but  more  important  in  point  of  size,  is 
"  An  Invocation."  A  maiden  has  brought  an  offer- 
ing of  flowers  and  fruit  to  a  column -altar,  and  as 
she  raises  her  muslin  veil  w  ith  inimitable  grace  of 
motion,  her  face  is  toned  and  blanched  by  its  white 
shadow,  her  great  blue  eyes  are  filled  with  rever- 
ence and  aw  e  and  faith  in  the  mystic  rites.  A  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford,  the  late  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Works,  is  interesting,  too, 
as  being  one  of  the  few  male  portraits  painted  by 
Sir  Frederick  in  recent  years. 

Another  work  is  "  Clytie,"  turning  to  look  upon 
Apollo  as  he  goes — a  work  in  reality  suggested  by  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  observed  and  sketched  by  the 
artist  in  Ireland  some  years  ugo.  Finally,  there  is 
the  large  composition  of  "  Greek  Maidens  Playing 
Ball,"  on  a  terrace  overlooking  a  beautiful  Italian 
bay,  simple  in  its  general  scheme,  but  complicated 
in  its  details  of  line  and  colour.  It  is  a  highly 
decorative  design,  suave  and  harmonious.  With 
perhaps  one  exception,  all  these  pictures  will  be 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House.    Those  who  see  Sir 
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Frederic  Leighton's  works  only  on  Ihe  Royal 
Academy  walls  can  never  judge  accurately  of  their 
beauty  and  merit.  Like  one  or  two  others,  he  never 
pamts  up  to  wliat  is  called  "  exhibition  pitch,''  so 
that  amidst  the  general  "  shouting  "  the  soft  tones 
of  his  pictures  suffer  considerably. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman,  for  whose  mural  pictures, 
painted  in  the  spirit  fresco  process,  some  of  the 
best  judges  have  an  intense  admiration,  has  very 
bad  news  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of 
that  process  and  in  pictures  for  which  it  was  em 
ployed.  He  writes  :  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  fresco  of  mine  described  in  the  Athen  uiu, 
July  i6th,  i8Sj,  is  almost  destroyed  through  the 
reckless  burning  of  gas  immediately  under  it,  with 
absolutely  no  ventilation,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion being  allowed  to  stream  down  the  picture,  the 
acidified  moisture  searing  it,  of  course,  as  with 
hot  irons. 

"  I  asked  at  a  well  know  bookshop  the  other  day 
what  artist  was  most  in  vogue,  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
art  book  aud  prints  afforded  a  criterion.  *'  Con- 
stable." was  the  answer  ;  "  we  never  keep  a  copy 
of  his  life  more  than  a  tew  days  ;  and  mezzotints 
from  him  which  not  long  ago  were  worth  next  to  noth 
ing  now  fetch  fancy  prices."  Such  at  least  is  what- 
was  told  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Speilmann.  It  is  a  good  sign, 
if  the  bookseller  cared  really  to  say  that  which  was 
true. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  ago  a  French  girl  of 
remarkable  beauty  arrived  in  London,  and  set  up 
for  the  livelihood  of  an  artist's  model.  A  gentleman 
whose  exploits  are  now  being  freely  talked  about, 
engaged  her  to  appear  in  costume  as  several  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines,  and  almost  immediately 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter  of 
la  belle  France.  The  young  lady  reciprocated  his 
passion,  but  the  artist  was  a  gentleman  extremely 
popular  in  certain  well-to-do  circles,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  making  what  he  knew  would  be  an  ill- 
advised  match  impressed  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  bade  his  ''model "  to  leave 
him  and  never  see  him  again.  The  girl,  who  allies 
to  beauty  a  very  fervid  temperament,  resented  the 
slight  in  passionate  terms,  and  the  result  was  a 
violent  quarrel,  after  which  mademoiselle  quitted 
the  studio,  apparently  never  to  return.  The  artist, 
however,  became  filled  with  remorse,  wrote  praying 
forgiveness,  and  the  other  day  led  his  dark-eyed 
beauty  to  the  altar,  and  is  now'spending  the  honey- 
moon in  the  south  of  France.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  was  a  great  favourite  with 
many  men  and  young  ladies  whose  parents  had 
very  substantial  banking  accounts,  there  is  much 
■curiosity  to  see  the  new  bride,  when  she  returns  to 
town. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  engaged  on  a  large 
portrait-group— a  family  singing  round  a  piano— 
.and  "  Byron's  Dream."  This  is  a  remarkable  work, 
begun  many  years  ago,  and,  like  some  others  of  the 
.artists  most  promising  pictures,  hitherto  left 
uncompleted. 


In  all  probability  Mr.  Watts's  contributions  to  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  will  be  his  charming  "  'Tis 
not  the  Habit  makes  the  Monk,''  and  the  impressive 
and  gorgeous  "Sunset  in  the  Alps" — the  latter 
being  what  may  be  called  a  newly  tried  effect. 

"Ape  "being  gone,  "  vSpy  "  must  be  more  than 
ever  on  his  mettle.  Mr.  Leslie  Ward,  a  son  of  the 
late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Vanity 
Fair  caricaturists  of  whose  work  it  could  be  said 
that,  at  its  best,  it  was  not  inferior  to  "  Ape's." 
Pellegrini,  who  had  a  thorough  sense  of  his  own 
greatness  in  the  style  of  art  which  he  created,  used 
often  to  say  of  this  or  that  cartoon  of  his  colleague 
"  Spy  "  that  he  would  willingly  have  aftixed  it  to  his 
own  signature. 

Mr.  Ward  has  great  humour  and  a  shrewd 
perception  of  character,  and  his  work  has 
the  cleanness  and  sharpness  >vhich  were  two  of 
"Ape's"  characteristics.  Among  his  recent  por- 
traits, those  ot  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  Mr.  Walter 
Gilbey,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Lord  Bessborough, 
and  Viscount  Dangan,  have  been  especially  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  Vanity  Fair  traditions.  "Spy's" 
mother,  -Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  is  the  founder  of  an 
excellent  art-school,  which  she  presides  over  in  her 
studio  near  Chester-square. 

The  large  picture,  "The  Temple  of  Edfu,"  by 
Professor  E.  Koerner  of  Berlin,  which  was  at  the 
Continental  Gallery  last  3'ear  has  been  presented  to 
the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  George  Chester  has  found  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  near  Rickmans worth  a  picturesque 
group,  an  old  lock  surrounded  by  tall  trees,  lime- 
kilns, and  canal  boats.  He  is  painting  it  on  a  large 
canvas  with  all  his  usual  power  and  energy. 

Miss  Seymour,whose  attempts  to  introduce  pastels 
into  popular  favour  have  made  her  a  pioneer  of  that 
branch  of  art,  has  now  returned  to  town  and  has  a 
small  but  select  Exhibition  of  her  own  work  in 
pastel,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Higli  street, 
Kensington.    It  should  be  visited. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  has  just  published  a  short 
tale  called  "Doubt."  The  painter  Varennes  is  a 
clever  sketch  of  a  popular  artist  of  the  French 
School,  and  the  other  characters  are  drawn  with  an 
insight  into  motive,  as  rare  as,  when  met  with,  it  is 
attractive  and  valuable.  Although  much  less  pre- 
tentious than  Whose  Wife  shall  She  be  ?  "  this 
last  production  of  Mr.  Little's  pen  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  that  work  not  only  in  breadth  ot  treat- 
ment but  in  excellence  of  literary  form. 

Mr.  W.  Rupert  Stevens  has  just  completed  two 
large  and  important  drawings,  *'  Marshes  at  Warn- 
ham,  near  Horsham,"  and  "The  bloods  at 
Pulborough."  The  latter,  an  afternoon  wmter 
scene,  shows  us  the  low-lying  banks  ot  the  river, 
with  picturescjuc  cottages,  and  the  waste  of  waters 
lighted  up  by  a  cold,  nearly  cloudless  sky. 
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Much  interest  is  being  felt  in  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon's  new  picture,  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Love."  The  painter  humorously  refers  to  his  big 
works  as  "  white  elephants,"  which  is  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer,  considernig  tliat  "  Samson  "  sold  for 
a  good  round  sum.  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love," 
in  Mr.  Solomon's  own  words,  is  "progressing 
slowly  in  spite  of  many  alterations."  Niobe  has 
just  been  Goupilgravured.  The  reproduction  is 
excellent,  and  the  painter  is  delighted  with  the 
result 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis,  R.I.,  will  send  to  the  Institute  a 
large  w  ater-colour  painting  of  a  stream  and  corn- 
fields in  Artois,  also  a  delightful  study  of  Christ- 
church  i'erry,  at  sunset. 

The  same  painter  sends  to  the  Fans  International 
Exhibition  a  large  landscape  wherein  the  character- 
istic scenery  of  "French  Flanders,"  is  given  with 
great  breadth  and  effect.  Mr.  Lewis  has  also  com- 
pleted an  admirable  oil-colour  painting  of  Battersea 
Reach,  and  is  now  engaged  in  finishing  a  large 
water-colour  of  a  little  village  on  the  Arun.  This 
latter  work, which  is  destined  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
is  likely  to  secure  a  marked  success.  While  following 
the  best  traditions  of  the  old  aquarellists  in  direct 
painting  without  any  recourse  to  body  colour,  Mr. 
Lewis  avoids  the  n^ere  prettiness  of  wliich  we  always 
have  a  surfeit  at  the  R. W.  S. 

The  little  village  which  Mr.  Lewis,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  W.  L.  WyUie,  the  new  A.R.A.,  may  claim 
to  have  discovered  is,  w  e  fear,  already  doomed  so 
far  as  its  privacy-  and  seclusion  is  concerned.  In 
1887  the  two  artists  whom  we  have  named  were,  we 
believe,  its  only  visitors,  but  in  188S  there  were 
eighteen  !  Artists  are  now  learning  wisdom,  how- 
ever, and  label  their  landscapes  with  less  geo- 
graphical accuracy  than  in  the  unsuspecting  days 
of  yore. 


Wkstminstek  Ahbey. 

Dr.  Bradley  quite  approves  the  main  outlines  of 
the  scheme  for  a  monumental  chapel  in  connection 
with  Westminster  Abbey.  The  alternative  pro- 
posal, for  an  additional  cloister  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  is  open,  as  he  points  out,  to  many  objec- 
tions. In  our  damp  and  sunless  climate  a  cloister 
must  always  be  a  comfortless  and  inconvenient 
Valhalla  ;  and  any  structural  additions  to  the  Abbey 
on  the  north  side  are  certainh-  to  be  deprecated. 
At  the  same  time  the  Dean  of  "Westminster  would 
modify  the  plans  for  a  monumental  chapel,  as  con- 
templated in  the  Bill.  The  demolition  of  houses  in 
the  Little  Cloister  would  be  vandalism  :  and  the 
loftiness  of  the  proposed  chapel  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  aspect  of  the  Abbev  from  the 
south.  It  is  just  possible,  moreover,  that  our  future 
great  men  may  find  far  more  space  pro\ided  for 
them  than  the\  are  able  to  fill. 


BfcaratioiL 

C  A  N  T  E  K  B  U I '.  \    C  A  T  H I  •;  1 )  K  A  L . 

A  vcr\-  handsome  fresco  of  tw  elfth  centur}-  styl'e 
has  been  discovered  in  St.  Anselm's  Chapel,  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  The  chapel  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  fresco,  which  is 
of  large  size,  and  beautifully  coloured,  represents 
the  last  named  apostle  in  the  act  of  shaking  the 
snake  by  w  hich  he  w  as  bitten  from  oft'  his  hand  into 
the  fire. 

The  Internal  Decoration  of  St.  Pai  ls 
Cathedral. 

Everx  body  \\ill  hear  w  ith  pleasure  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  over  twenty  years,  the  internal  decoration 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  resumed.  This 
important  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Commenda- 
tore  Salviati,  and  very  wisely  so,  since  it  is  w  ith  him 
that  the  idea  of  decorating  the  dome  and  roof  of  the 
cathedral  in  mosaic   originated.     Somev  here  in 
1862  this  distinguished  artist  visited  London  for  the 
first  time,  ancl  naturally  among  the  monuments 
w  hich  attracted  his  earliest  attention  w  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.    He  then  told  the  dean  and  Mr.  Penrose, 
the  architect,  that  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
no  other  kind  of  decoration  w  hich  would  so  admir- 
ably suit  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  building, 
as  well  as  our  peculiar  climate,  as  Venetian  mosaic 
work,  an  art  which  he  had  himself  lately  re-dis- 
covered, so  to  speak.    He  was  almost  immediately 
commissioned  to  fill  one  of  the  spandrils  with  that 
splendid  mosaic  of  Isaiah,  which  is  so  well  known. 
Various  experiments  have  been  tried  since  then,  but 
nothing  \'erv  permanent  has  been  effected.  Last 
week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  finely  con- 
ceived figure  of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  designed 
by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A..and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Breeton. 
The  Beloved  Disciple  is  represented  as  looking  up 
towards  the  eagle,  his  emblem.  The  colours  are  rich 
and  subdued,  and  the  background  gold.  The  cartoon 
w  as  dispatched  to  the  manufactory  at  Murano  early 
in  February  and  in  a  few  months  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  completed  work  in  place.  That  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  great  reputation  of  Commendatore  Salviati 
w  e  have  not  the  least  doubt,  feeling  sure  that  he  wdll 
do  his  utmost  to  produce  something  which  w  ill  not 
only  be  an  ornament  to  a  magnificent  church,  but 
also  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own  fame.    In  con- 
nection with  this  important  work  we  should  not 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.   Penrose,  the 
architect  of  the  cathedral,  who  has  always  sustained 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Salviati  as  to  the  desirability  of 
ornamenting   the    cathedral   with   mosaic  work, 
instead  of  fresco,  which  sad  experience  has  taught 
us  is  not  pre-eminently  satisfactory  or  durable  in 
the  City  of  London,  since  the  frescoes  cannot  be 
washed,  and  the  mosaics  would  siift'er  no  injury  if 
the}'  \\  ere  rained  upon  for  a  thousand  years,  being, 
BO  far  as  anything  earthly  can  be,  imperishable — 
witness  the  external  mosaics  of  the  churches  of 
Venice  and  Murano,  some  of  w  hich  date  from  the 
sixth  century. 
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There  is  a  report  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  •'  first- 
nighter  "  was  seen  recently  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
busily  engaged  in  taking  "  detective  photographs  "  of  the 
scenes  in  "  Macbeth."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  that  photographic  ignoramus  would  be  disappointed 
when  he  came  to  develop  his  plates — for  there  would  be 
nothing  upon  them.  Detective  cameras  will  only  work 
in  the  best  of  daylight,  and  such  theatrical  pictures  as 
have  been  produced  with  success  have  been  the  outcome 
of  lenses  of  large  aperture  and  orthochromatic  plates. 
Even  with  such  help,  the  exposure  in  every  case  must 
amount  to  several  seconds.  How  fond  some  persons  are 
of  imagining  that  instantaneous  photographs  can  be 
taken  without  any  thought  of  quality  or  quantity  of 
light ! 

The  Richmond  exhibition,  held  last  month,  had  the 
great  advantage  of  a  number  of  willing  local  helpers, 
who  freely  gave  their  valuable  time  to  its  organization. 
It  was,  too,  under  Royal  patronage,  and  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  other  notabilities,  were 
good  enough  to  open  it  in  person  with  some 
little  ceremony.  The  Richmond  folk  are  reasonably 
proud  of  the  circumstance  that'  the  ^first  exhibition  of 
photographs  honoured  by  Royalty  in  this  way  has  taken 
place  in  their  town.  With  a  powerful  working  com- 
mittee, with  Colonel  Sparks  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Chancellor  as  hon,  sec,  the  success  of  the  scheme  was 
assured.  The  clerk  of  the  weather  also  did  his  best  not 
to  spoil  the  sport  ;  for,  while  yellow  fogs  were  hiding  the 
metropolis  in  the  gloom  of  night,  the  sun  shone  brightly 
at  Richmond,  and  made  everything  as  gay  as  it  can  be  at 
this  time  of  year.  Of  the  two  rooms  one  was  devoted 
to  the  pictures  and  apparatus,  and  the  other  larger  on 
to  lantern  entertainments,  under  the  experienced 
management  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  exhibition  'two  entertainments  were 
given  every  day. 


In  looking  round  the  exhibition,  the  visitor  educated 
in  matters  photographic  at  once  became  aware  that  the 
walls  and  screens  contained  many  familiar  pictures — 
pictures,  that  is  to  say,  that  had  figured  at  previous 
exhibitions.  But  his  sense  of  justice  and  right  was  at 
once  appeased  when  he  learned  that  pictures  which  had 
before  been  awarded  prizes  were  contained  in  a  special 
"Champion"  class  by  themselves — so  that  they  could 
not  compete  against  younger  aspirants  to  fame. 


The  collection  comprised  many  works  of  first-class 
quality.  Among  these  we  must  reckon  the  large  number 
sent  by  Mr  Sutcliffe,  who  took  the  first  prize.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  picture  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  was  not  at  all  Robinsonian  in 
c-haracter ;  for  it  does  not  consist  of  a  rural  landscape, 
with  dainty  haymakers  or  peasants,  such  as  we  have 
learned  to  look  for  from  Mr.  Robinson's  camera,  but  is 
a  seascape  rather  than  a  landscape.  Its  title  is  Lobster 
Boat,  Early  Morning."  A  rough  headland  juts  out  in  the 
background,  forming  the  limit  of  a  pleasant  sandy  bay, 
with  rough  nodules  of  seaweedy  rocks  breaking  up  its 
surface.  In  the  foreground  lies  the  boat  which  gives  a 
title  to  the  picture,  in  which  are  two  figures  of  a  man 
and  a  boy  handling  the  basket-work  lobster-pots.  The 
picture  is  of  large  size,  and  is  printed  in  plantinoty pe. 
It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  photographic  art. 


We  had  the  pleasureof  being  present  the  other  evening 
at  a  gathering  of  Cornish  and  Devonian  lovers  of  "  the 
Light  Art  and  the  Dark  Room,"  when  Mr.  A-  A.  Carnell 
gave  a  very  instructive  demonstration,  "  Contact  Printing 
on  Bromide  Paper."    He  informed  his  audience  that,  as 
they  were  all  aware,  during  the  winter  months  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  printing  on  ordinary  sensi- 
tised albumenised   paper.    The  variations  in  daylight 
were  such  that  in  dark  days  the  negative  might  sometimes 
be  left  in  contact  with  the  paper  for  considerable  periods 
of  time,  with  the  frequent  results  of  curious  stains  and 
markings,  ruining  the  negative  as  well  as  the  silver  print. 
He  intended,  however,  showing  them  two  new  papers  pre- 
pared by  the  Ilford  Company.     These  were  Alpha  and 
Ilford  slow  bromide.    He  produced  two  negatives — one 
dense,  the  other  thin  but  full  of  detail  -  and  he  purposed 
making  two  prints  from  each  negative  on  both  Alpha  and 
Ilford  bromide  ;  developing  one  set  with  ferrous-oxalate, 
and  the  other  with  hydrokinone  and  caustic  poison.  He 
had  only  tried  the  latter  developer  for  the  first  time  a 
few  days  back,  but  he  already  much  preferred  it  to  any 
other.    The  gas  havmg  been  turned  down,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  give  exposures,  varying  from  four  seconds 
for  the  slow  bromide  paper  under  the  thin  negative,  to 
thirty-five  seconds  for  Alpha  under  the  dense  one.  These 
were  successfully  developed,  the  general  opinion  being 
in  favour  of  hydrokinone.    In  reply  to  questions,  the 
lecturer  stated  that  he  thought  printing  on  bromide 
paper  during  the  winter  months  quite  as  cheap  as  by  the 
ordinary  way  on  silver  paper,  taking  into  account  the 
damaged  negatives  and  spoilt  prints  occasioned  by  the 
latter  process.    With  the  Alpha  paper,  w  hich  he  strongly 
recommended,  one  could  get  any  colour,  from  dull  olive 
green  through  pink  to  black,  by  varying  the  exposure  and 
toning,  which  latter  could  be  done  at  leisure  after  deve- 
lopment.   The  hydrokinone  could  be  used  five  or  six 
times,  and  thus  an  entire  batch  of  prints  could  be  deve- 
loped in  the  same  solution  ;  he  therefore  considered  it 
cheaper  than  any  other  developer. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  was 
held  at  5A,  Pall  Mall  East  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  12th 
February,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  report  of  the  Council  was  read,  com- 
mencing with  referring  to  the  activity  displayed  during 
the  past  year  in  the  theoretical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
photography  ;  the  names  of  two  members,  Capt.  Abney 
and  C.  H.  Bothamley,  being  particularly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  investigations  of  orthochromatic  photo- 
graphy. After  enumerating  the  papers  that  had  been 
read,  and  the  subjects  that  had  been  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  an  analysis  was  given  of  the  number 
of  exhibitors  and  subjects  at  the  Society's  annual  exhibi- 
tions in  recent  years,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  general  falling  off  of  numbers  in  the  last  year. 


The  officers  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  1889  have 
been  chosen  as  follows  :  President,  Mr.  James  Glaisher  ; 
Vice-Presidents.  Capt.  Abney.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Trueman  Wood;  Council,  Messrs.  C.  K.  Abney.  G. 
L.  Addenbrooke.  W.  Bedford,  V.  Blanchard,  T.  Bolas, 
T.  M.  Browning,  F.  Cobr.,  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan  T.  S. 
Davis,  G.  Davison  P.  H.  Emerson.  W.  England,  J.  Gale. 
J.  T.  Taylor,  S.  Wollaston.  Mr.  E.  Cocking  is  the 
secretary.  The  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society  have  been  fixed  for  12  and  26  March,  9  and  23 
April,  i-^and  28  May, and  ri  and  23  June. 
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FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


HERE  is  a  sayingj  which  is  very 
often  repeated  by  all  sorts  of 
people  that  the  British  nation  is 
neither  artistic  nor  art  loving. 
The  reproach  is  a  serious  one  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deny  that  in  some 
ways  it  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  truth.  Art  of  all  kinds 
^s  in  this  country  less  loved  and  believed  in 
han  tolerated.  The  average  Briton  rather 
prides  himself  than  otherwise  upon  his 
inaccessibility  to  any  aesthetic  emotion.  To 
him  art  is  a  fallacy  and  a  mistake,  something 
that  could  be  extinguished  and  forgotten 
without  anyone  being  a  whit  worse  off,  and 
without  any  deficiency  being  anywhere 
perceptible.  He  feels  no  need  for  it  and  is 
insensible  to  its  influence.  It  is  something 
of  which  the  sole  end  and  aim  is  not  money- 
making,  which  is  unbusinesslike  and  which 
is  therefore  unfit  to  come  within  the  scope 
of  a  practical  man.  He  looks  upon  the 
practice  of  art  in  any  form,  as  a  somewhat! 
disreputable  proceeding,  and  he  considers  all 
professivi^nal  artists  as  being  immeasurably 
below  him  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  a  calamity, 
a  family  disgrace,  if  any  connection  of  his 
adopts  the  musical  or  painting  profession, 


or,  most  gruesome  horror  of  all,  goes  upon 
the  stage.  Such  a  one  is  to  him  a  pariah 
and  an  outcast  without  the  pale  of  res- 
pectability, a  wanderer  in  the  dark  paths  of 
Bohemianism. 

It  never  by  any  chance  seems  to  occur  tothis 
stolidly  self-satisfied  individual,  the  typical 
Briton  with  an  absolute  belief  in  his  own  in 
fallibility,  that  the  professional  artists  have  at 
least  a  right  to  put  forward  their  ideas  upon 
these  questions,  and  that  there  is  just  a  pos- 
sibility that  their  point  of  view  maybe  more 
reasonable  than  his.  The  fact  is  that  the 
practical  man  has  never  been  brought  suffi- 
ciently in  contact  with  the  artist  to  appre- 
ciate what  manner  of  creature  he  is.  The 
inner  world  of  art  is  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity a  term  incognita,  a  place  into  which 
their  own  blindness  and  stupid  self-sufficiency 
have  always  kept  them  from  penetrating. 
As  they  have  little  need  of  the  products  of 
art,  and  care  nothing  for  art  itself,  they  have 
never  thought  of  finding  a  way  into  those 
circles  where  it  lives  and  flourishes.  Of 
the  outskirts  perhaps  they  know  a  little  ; 
they  may  have  ranged  about  outside  suffi- 
ciently just  to  give  them  a  dim  notion  that 
this  art  world  is  a  very  different  place  to 
the  haunts  of  respectability,  and  the  decorous 
domiciles  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Like  travellers  in  strange  lands,  they  have 
returned  home  with  marvellous  tales  of  the 
adventures  they  have  gone  through,  of  the 
perils  they  have  escaped,  of  the  wonders 
they  have  seen;  but  their  reports  and  stories 
do  credit  to  their  power  of  imagination 
rather  than  to  their  intelligence. 

In  a  measure,  therefore,  these  wild  ideas 
on  details  of  the  artistic  professions,  are  the 
results  of  the  too  general  indifference  to  art. 
People  who  neither  love  nor  understand  it 
cannot  hope  to  penetrate  within  its  charmed 
precinct.  They  can  never  worship  at  the 
central  shrine,  nor  can  witness  there  the 
mysteries  that  are  only  for  the  initiated. 
The  common  herd  is  b}^  its  own  dulness  and 
insensibility  obliged  to  mix  with  the  dis- 
reputable hangers-on  which  surround  all  arts 
{and  professions,  and  is  compelled  to  form  its 
opinion  from  the  impressions  which  it  is 
able  to  gain  by  observing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  "  the  fringe."  And  from  what  a 
source  to  derive  impressions  !  *'  The  fringe  " 
is  a  congeries  of  everything  that  is  super- 
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fluous  and  unnecessary  to  the  arts  them- 
selves. It  cHngs  to  their  skirts ;  it  claims 
relationship  with  them.  It  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  ignorant 
ones,  the  fact  of  its  own  importance  and  of 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  highest  and 
noblest.  All  arts  suffer  from  this  parasite, 
but  of  them  all  the  dramatic  art  is  most 
afflicted.  Painting  and  literature  have 
fringes  "  it  is  true,  and  would  be  healthier 
without ;  but  the  drama  is  hemmed  in  and 
hampered  by  surroundings  that  are  simply 
fearful.  It  has  hangers-on  innumerable, 
countless  camp-followers,  who  plunder  it 
and  drain  it  of  health  and  reputation,  and 
who  by  their  incessant  attacks  threaten  its 
very  existence.  Its  sufferings  from  the  in- 
fliction are,  indeed,  so  very  obvious  that 
they  can  very  w^ell  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
disquisition  on  "  fringes  "  in  general.  A 
preliminary  study  of  the  evil  in  its  most 
highly  developed  form  will  best  assist  us  in 
our  diagnosis,  and  will  aid  us  most  directly 
in  suggesting  an  efficient  and  permanent 
remedy. 

The  dramatic  art  is  just  the  one  which 
inassthetic  and  inartistic  minds  find  im- 
possible of  comprehension.  It  is  so  entirely 
abstract  and  intangible,  dependent  so  much 
upon  complex  emotion,  affected  so  largely 
by  mere  personality,  and  with  no  concrete 
and  abiding  result  by  which  it  can  be  judged, 
that  the  possessors  of  those  appreciative 
powers  which  are  guided  by  samples  and 
regulated  by  a  pair  of  scales  can  neither  test 
nor  weigh  it.  They  have,  when  they  think 
about  it  at  all,  to  form  for  themselves  some 
vague  conclusion  which  may  serve  as  an 
opinion  ;  or  if  they  have  any  desire  to  investi- 
gate, they  set  about  doing  so  in  a  clumsy  and 
unprofitable  manner.  They  never  try  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  arrive  at  real  results  ; 
they  never  dream  of  studying  the  art  as  an 
art,  of  learning  its  theories  and  analysing  its 
practice  :  they  never  see  that  they  have  to 
approach  it  in  a  respectful  and  earnest 
spirit.  Quite  the  contrary  !  The  utmost 
they  ever  accord  to  it  is  a  kind  of  contemp- 
tous  toleration,  a  charitable  avoidance  of 
reference  to  its  inferiority.  And  yet  the 
attraction  that  anything  outside  their  pet 
conventions  has  to  many  people  affects 
even  these  well  regulated  minds.    They  like 


the  soiipcon  of  naughtiness  that  dabbling  in 
theatrical  matters  gives  them  in  their  own 
decorous  set ;  they  like  the  suggestion  of 
occasionally  stepping  down  from  their  own 
immaculate  pedestal  to  meet  that  sort  of 
people  on  their  own  ground,  don't  you 
know  ?  "  They  can  always  return  to  their 
particular  seventh  heaven  of  absolute 
perfection  unattainable  to  the  "  theatrical 
set,"  and  can  shake  off  at  once  all  trace  of 
the  contaminating  dust.  It  is  just  such  a  set 
of  fools  as  this,  that  promotes  and  fosters 
the  objectionable  "  fringe."  The  people 
just  inside  the  profession  who  appreciate  its 
Bohemianism,  but  not  its  art,  and  the  people 
just  outside  who  have  all  the  vices  and  few 
of  the  virtues  of  the  unaesthetic  world,  are 
very  ready  to  meet.  There  are  many  men, 
"  something  in  the  City,"  who  look  upon  a 
scandalous  adventure  with  an  actress  rawta 
her  profession,  its  duties,  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, as  something  rather  smart,  and  who 
only  discover  their  mistake  when  the  bill  has 
to  be  paid ;  there  are  plenty  of  brainless  and 
moneyed  idlers  who  think  they  are  altogether 
an  fait  with  all  the  detail,  and  varieties  of 
dramatic  art,  and  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  theatrical 
class,  because  they  chance  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  some  "  chorus  ladies  "  from  a 
burlesque  compan}',  or  with  some  ballet 
girls  from  a  music  hall.  These  are  the 
hangers-on  that  damage  the  profession 
and  discredit  it  with  the  ignorant.  These 
are  the  classes  whose  vicious  escapades 
blind  the  outside  world  to  the  hard-working 
and  wholesome  lives  of  the  true  dramatic 
artists. 

In  a  less  degree  it  is  the  same  with  paint- 
ing and  with  literature.  In  .  painting  it  is 
the  amateur  who  attends  life  classes  for  the 
j  fun  of  the  thing"  and  who  keeps  up  a 
j  studio  as  a  convenient  excuse  for  doing 
nothing,  that  starts  the  tales  about  the 
seamy  side  of  the  artist's  life.  What  is  to  the 
real  and  sincere  artist  a  matter  of  course,  is 
to  the  amateur  something  to  talk  about, 
something  wherewith  to  horrify  a  maiden 
aunt  or  to  put  to  the  blush  a  meek  curate. 
In  literature,  too,  how  many  there  are  whose 
projected  book  is  made  the  cover  for  need- 
less investigations  into  the  dark  corners  of 
modern  existence  !    How  manv  "  authr  ' 
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we  meet,  devotees  mostly  of  the  realistic 
school,  who  pleaJ  the  necessity  for  personal 
experience  of  all  the  incidents  which  they 
find  set  forth  at  length  in  their  favourite 
authorities  whose  photographic  descriptions 
they  seek  to  imitate.  It  is  all  a  ridiculous 
commentary  upon  human  nature  ;  it  is  a 
strange  criticism  upon  the  theory  that  there 
is  wisdom  in  the  multitude,  that  these  asser- 
tions of  the  ignorant  and  unpractised  go- 
between,  should  be  accepted  in  preference 
to  the  far  more  deep-reaching  reasoning  of 
worthier  individuals,  who  are  artists  to  their 
very  innermost  souls,  and  who  in  becoming 
artists  have  not  lost  touch  with  the  mass  of 
humanity. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may 
eventually  purge  ourselves  from  the  reproach 
of  being  an  inartistic  naticn  ?  Is  there  any 
chance  that  the  community  may  by-and-bye 
so  far  recognise  the  aims  and  intentions  of 
artists  of  all  grades  as  to  join  with  these 
artists  themselves  in  the  good  work  of 
exterminating  "fringes"  of  all  kinds?  It 
is  surely  not  impossible.  It  is  surely  some- 
thing to  strive  for  and  to  labour  to  bring 
about.  First  of  all  this  great  truth  must  be 
impressed  upon  the  world  at  large ;  that 
there  are  in  true  art,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  a  dignity  and  a  devoted  purpose  that 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  sneers  of  the 
thoughtless  nor  by  the  disparagements  of  the 
ignorant.  Next  the  people  must  learn  how 
much  they  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
disreputable  surroundings  with  which  the 
arts  have  become  hedged  in,  and  how  much 
the  scandals  of  which  artists  are  made  the 
subjects  are  directly  the  outcome  of  popular 
stupidity  and  public  intolerance.  If  once 
these  facts  are  grasped  then  we  may  hope 
for  better  things  ;  for  there  are, after  all,  deep 
down  in  the  public  mind  sufficient  good 
feeling  and  common-sense  to  impel  the 
communit}-  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
remedy  abuses  for  which  it  has  recognised 
its  responsibility. 

Little  Otto  Hegner  has  decidedl}  iinpro\ed 
since  he  was  last  here,  but  then  he  is  nearly  a 
year  older,  and  that  doubtless  lowers  b.is 
attractiveness  to  the  female  mind.  For  the 
present  season,  however,  he  will  still  be  a  draw, 
for  he  has  not  yet  abondoned  knickerbockers  and 
lace  collars.  It  certainly  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  pretty  little  fellow  pounding  away  at 


Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata,  and  to  note 
the  grasp  he  had  obtained  over  the  composer's 
ideas.  He  is  not  yet  so  satisfactory  in  the 
sentimental  as  he  is  in  the  intellectual  school 
of  pianoforte  music.  And  is  it  possible  to  play 
Chopin  properly  until  one  has  fallen  (by  pre- 
ference more  than  once),  in  love  ? 

if  poor  Wagner  could  liave  heard  Mr. 
Armbruster  hammering  away  at  the  score  of 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  some  third-rate 
singers  try  ing  to  interpret  the  leadmg  parts  of 
this  wonderfid  music  drama,  he  would  have 
groaned,  muttered  "  Save  me  from  my  friends, 
especially  of  the  Wagner  society,"  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  sleep  again.  The  recital  was 
a  prodigious  error,  and  if  any  heard  the  work 
for  the  first  tmie  the}  could  have  formed  no 
idea  of  its  real  power  and  beauty. 


A  well-known  literary  critic  writes  "  A  very 
serious  scandal  has  just  come  under  my  notice 
at  the  British  Museum.  This  is  the  presence 
on  the  reference  shelves  in  the  reading-room  of 
a  set  of  nineteen  pirated  volumes  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  works,  published  by  Wiley,  of  New 
York.  What  is  the  use  of  authors  trying  to 
protect  their  property,  if  stolen  goods  are 
openly  received  and  retained  b}'  the  National 
Librar}-  ?  Meanwhile,  as  there  is  of  course  no 
property  in  stolen  goods,  and  as  pirated  books 
may  be  destroyed  when  found,  it  would  be  as 
well  if  somebody  interested  in  the  protection 
of  English  authors  would  go  to  the  Museum 
and  tear  up  these  American  Ruskins.  Their 
place  on  the  shelves  is  "  2045  f." 

Just  two  years  ago  \\t  called  attention 
to  the  formation  of  the  Anglo  Australian 
Society  of  Artists,"  which  was  founded  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  comprising  Mr.  David  Law,  Mr. 
Ayerst- Ingram,  Mr. William  Stott, Mr. Whistler, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  and  others.  Tlie 
real  idea  was  "  Artistic  Federation,"  the 
reciprocal  arrangement  of  bringing  the  best  of 
English  and  Australian  work  before  the  public 
of  colony  and  mother  country,  and,  so  far  as 
Australia  was  concerned,  to  turn  the  flank  of 
those  dealers  who  swamped  the  colonial 
markets  with  the  sweepings  of  the  English 
studious.  The  programme  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  good  effect,  for  now  we  hear 
that  the  society,  which  has  grown  to  seventh- 
members,  are  engaged  on  a  considerable  ven- 
ture. The  most  important  collection,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  works,  the  society  have 
\  et  gathered  together  is  l)eing  despatched  to 
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Sydney,  the  contributors  including  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Wyllie,  Mr.  S. 
J.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood.  There 
will  also  be  besides  a  representative  collection 
of  etchings,  including  Mr.  Menpes's  (Mr. 
Menpes  is  an  Austriahan)  great  dr3/point.  The 
whole  will  be  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery, 
to  superintend  which  Mr.  x\yerst- Ingram,  the 
President,  has  just  sailed  for  Sydney.  There 
is  something  particularly  business-like  about 
this  effort — whether  it  is  called  federation  " 
or  reciprocity  "  does  not  much  matter — to 
open  up  a  new  market  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  meet  with  the  success 
it  deserves. 

The  exhibition  recently  opened  at  Wirral, 
Birkenhead,  lias  been  enriched  by  the  remark- 
able collection  of  votive  pictures  formed  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  the  Islands,  Russia,  and  Poland 
by  Mr.  Edward  Rae,  of  Birkenhead,  to  which 
we  referred  m  a  recent  paper  upon  one  of  "  The 
Private  Collections  of  England."  These  speci- 
mens of  old  and  modern  religious  art,  illus- 
trating those  Byzantine  types  of  design  which 
lasted  for  an  immense  period  of  time,  are 
of  high  interest,  and  altogether  refute  the  con- 
clusions of  read}^  writers  who,  because  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  a  great  number  of  them  together, 
and  because  .they  are  all  of  one  type,  hastily 
declared  that  the  style  to  which  they  belong 
knew  no  variety,  was  the  same  in  all  times  and 
all  countries,  and  from  all  convents,  ateliers, 
and  the  easels  of  all  the  artists.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  the  hundred 
and  twenty  pictures  in  question  prove,  which, 
from  the  Black  Christ  and  the  Black  Virgin  to 
examples  of  a  less  stern  and  more  emotional 
kind,  embrace  specimens  so  pure,  serene,  and 
expressive  that  it  is  an  education  to  look 
upon  them,  and  which  so  closely  approach  the 
stately  types  of  Cimabue,  Gaddi,  and  Orcagna, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  human  models 
of  Giotto  and  Tslasaccio,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  abandon  a  superstition  (it  is  nothing 
better)  which  is  mostly  founded  on  some  im- 
mortal lines  of  Dante.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
great  Florentine's  feeling  for  design  was  a  sort 
of  family  affair,  like  much  of  his  politics. 

Lord  Dysart  writes  to  a  local  paper  taking 
exception  to  its  description  of  the  "Messiah" 
in  a  report  of  its  performance  of  the  oratorio 
by  the  Grantham  Philharmonic  Society  as 
♦'the  finest  composition  of  music  that  ever  was 
heard."  He  thinks  it  can  be  nothing  but 
bigotry  that  can  make  a  modern  Englishman 
persist  in  holding  up  the  "  Messiah  "  as  the 


greatest,  or,  indeed,  anything  like  the  greatest, 
sacred  composition.  Handel  was  undoubtedly 
a  genius,  and  the  "  Messiah  "  a  wonderful  work, 
especially  considering  the  period  at  which  it 
was  written  and  the  scanty  material  with  which 
Handel  had  to  work.  But  Bach  far  surpassed 
him  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  Beethoven  has  left  the  world 
the  richer  by  his  gigantic  masterpiece,  the  Mass 
in  D  ;  yet  the  modern  Englishman,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  would  be  praiseworthy  in  a 
better  cause,  clings  to  the  "  ^Messiah "  and 
makes  it  part  and  parcel  of  his  personal  luggage, 
stowing  it  away  with  his  Church  and  State, 
his  army  and  navy,  and  his  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding.  At  the  first  performance  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  it  was  requested  that  ladies  should 
leave  their  hoops  behind  them  to  make  room 
for  more  company ;  and  Lord  Dysart  hopes 
that  the  next  time  our  well-meaning  John  Bull 
goes  to  hear  the  "  Messiah  "  he  will  leave  the 
overgrown  hoop  of  his  prejudice  behind  him, 
in  order  to  leave  a  little  room  somewhere  for  a 
fresh  idea. 


TO  CERTAIN  DILLETANTL 

O  babblers !  toying  in  your  idle  play 

With  words,  too  great  for  gods  to  name  in 
jest ; 

Of  Nature's  secrets  fathomed  aiid  the  rest  ; 
As  though  the  petty  whispers  of  your  day 
Could  swerve  the  destinies  that  first  away 

Were  launched  with  primal  time,  and  onward 
prest 

Will  broaden,  strengthen,  wreak  their  wiles 
unguessed 

By  those  they  govern,  who  ignore  their  sway. 

With  art,  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries. 

That  he  who  knows  in  silence  hence  must  go, 

And  he  who  but  a  passing  glimpse,  that  sees 

Falls  mutely  worshipping  on  bended  knees 
In  adoration  rapt.    Her  piercing  glow 

Would  scorch  3^ou,  did  you  but  her  godhead 
know. 

Glreson  White. 


Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  has  just  finished  an  important 
picture  lor  the  Salon.  It  is  to  be  called  "  Sans  Asile"and 
represents  a  group  of  waifs  and  strays  asleep  round  one 
of  the  Trafalgar  Square  lions.  The  picture,  which  is  one 
of  considerable  size,  displays  a  power  that  is  astonishing 
in  so  young  an  artist,  and  one  whose  reputation  is  chiefly 
based  on  the  brilliance  and  delicate  fancy  of  his  work. 
The  composition  is  essentially  anti-academic,  but  very 
effective,  and  the  subtile  gradations  of  tone  m  an  almost 
mono-  chrome  work  make  it  a  remarkable  piece  of 
colouring. 
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The  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

The  present  exhibition  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  its  immediate  predecessors.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  inferior,  in  variety  and  interest  alike,  to 
the  rival  i^athering  at  the  Glasgow  Institute.  At 
Glasgow  the  younger  men  are  in  fuller  force  than 
here,  where  the  relief  afforded  by  the  kind  of  work 
they  do  is  not  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  excessive. 

It  is  needless  here  to  speak  in  detail  of  painters 
whose  reputation  is  established,  whose  formula  is 
years  old,  and  from  whom  there  is  no  more  to  be 
expected  than  they  have  given,  time  after  time, 
already.  It  must  suffice  to  note  that  the  older 
Academicians  are  fairly — ^even  full}' — represented, 
and  that  the  inspiration  to  be  got  from  their  pictures 
is,  in  qnahty  and  amount,  precisely  that  of  a  certain 
number  of  last  years.  The  President,  whose  water- 
colours  do  so  much  to  redeem  the  R.S.A.  Exhibi- 
tions from  the  reproach  of  being  essentially  non- 
artistic,  is,  unhappily,  absent.  One  of  the  best 
landscapes  in  the  place  is  Mr.  George  Reid's  "  Mont- 
rose." The  light  is  good,  and  the  treatment  large; 
the  thing,  too,  is  by  way  of  being  painted ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  Mr.  Reid's  "St.  Mary's  Loch" 
in  the  exhibition  of '88.  Mr.  Wingate's  "  Study  of 
a  Wave"  is  a  pleasing  enough  sketch,  but  one  must 
not  go  to  it  for  strength,  and  one  ought  not  to  turn 
to  it  for  painting.  Mr.  Smart  can  scarce  be  said  to 
have  succeeded,  in  his  "  Dream  of  Solitude,"  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  bold,  but  somewhat  belated, 
attempt  to  adapt  the  manner  of  modern  France ; 
the  resnlt,  indeed,  suggests  incongruous  contrasts — 
as  who  should  say  a  Highlander  at  Mahille.  In 
"  Ben  Vourie,  Loch  Awe,"  however  the  painter's 
old  peculiar  charm  exists  in  all  its  old  peculiar 
vivacity.  Here  the  stones  in  the  foreground  are 
painted  with  that  loving  care  which  does  so  fascinate 
the  British  conscience  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  become  religion ;  while  the  distant  and  dark 
blue  hill  (the  joy  of  many  years)  might  really  be 
used  by  Mr.  Smart  instead  of  a  signature.  Mr. 
Alexander's  horses  and  donkeys,  are,  as  always, 
charming  ;  but  this  year  his  canvasses  are  smaller 
^han  they  used  to  be,  and  his  effect  is  less  than  we 
could  wish.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  picture 
in  the  Academy  is  Mr.  R.  Gibb's  "The  Advance  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders."  The  sentiment  is  not 
pictorial,  but  patriotic  ;  while  the  colour  is  thin,  the 
brushwork  insignificant  and  inexpressive,  and  the 
effect  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  most  bad 
pictures.  Of  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  "  Rokeby," 
nothing  further  need  be  said  than  that  it  is  painted 
in  the  manner,  not  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  nor  of 
Herr  Heffner,  nor  even  of  Sir  John  Millais,  but  of 
an  old  English  landscape  ;  so  that — as  an  example 
of  the  painter's  extreme  adaptibility — it  may  be 
considered  with  the  interest  of  a  mild  surprise. 

The  most  hopeful — the  one  really  vital — factor  in 
the  Scots  art  of  to-day  is  provided  by  what  we  may 
call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  School  of  the 
Scoto-French  :  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
members  have  come  to  see  that  painting  is  in  itsell 
an  art,  quite  independent  of  literature  or  religion, 
rich  in  qualities  and  capacities  peculiar  to  itself, 


and  demanding  of  its  practitioners,  as  the  first 
necessity  of  success,  that  paint  is  paint,  and  they 
shall  know  how  to  use  it.     This  revelation — for 
revelation  it  is  —will  have,  it  may  be,  results  of 
1  which  we  Scotsmen  may  one  day  be  justly  proud, 
j  In  the  meantime,  we  are  getting  from  the  school — 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Glasgow — a  good  deal  of 
j  work  that  is  interesting  in  itself  and  as  a  promise  of 
;  better  things.    The  best  and  strongest  exponent  of 
the  main  theory  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Arthur  Melville, 
whose  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  is  distinguished  both 
in  handling  and  in  colour,  and  whose  "  The  Court 
of  a  Mosque  "  displays    though  in  an  inferior  degree 
to  the  "  Snake-Charmers  "  now  at  Glasgow — the 
painter's    uncommon    dexterity.    '  Mr.  Guthrie's 
"  Stirling "  contrives  to  be  impressive  in  spite  ot 
!  Corotic  suggestions  in  the  painting  of  the  trees  and 
i  the  pervading  presence  of  that  strange,  unlovely 
I  blue  which  has  been  imported  (together  with  good 
I  brush-work    and    the   painting  conscience)  from 
France,  and  appears  to  have  sent  the  men  of  the 
movement  a  trifle  off  their  wits.    Mr.  Lavery's  "  A 
Tennis  Party "  is  skilfully  painted ;    Mr.  Roche's 
"Landscape"   (181)   is    typically    Scoto-French  J 
while  Mr.  Austin  Brown  presents  himself  in  (as 
nearly  as  he  can  get  it)  the  manner  of  J.  F.  Millet. 
In  all  men  of  the  school  there  are  signs  of  French 
influence;  but  of  none  can  it  be  said  that  he  has 
completely  mastered  his  material. 

Royal  Hikernlvn  Academy  of  Arts. 

This  annual  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  4th 
Feb.  by  Prince  and  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  were  received  by  the  president  of  the 
society.  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  Mr.  CoUes  Watkins,  the 
secretary,  and  others.  The  exhibition  this  year 
has  many  portraits,  among  them  being  one  of  the 
late  Martin  Cregan,  P.R.H.A.,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Jones,  and  another  of  the  late  Col.  King 
Harman,  also  by  Sir  Thomas.  Mr.  Watkins  is 
represented  by  a  picture  of  Highland  scenery  called 
*'The  Heart  of  the  Mountains,"  Mr.  William 
Osborne  has  sent  studies  of  animal  life,  of  which  we 
may  mention  "The  Meeting  of  the  Fox  Terrier 
Club."  Admiral  Beechey  has  three  sea  pieces,  and 
Miss  Alinent  a  landscape  entitled  "The  Descending 
Year."  Miss  Josephine  Culverwell  contributes  a 
"  Study  in  Howth  Demesne  "  an  an  autumnal  scene 
in  "  October  by  the  River."  Miss  Celia  Culverwell 
has  several  pictures,  of  which  we  may  particularise 
"  St  Catherine's  Woods  on  the  Liffey."  Among 
the  I  oan  exhibits  are  Vicat  Cole's  "Pool  of 
London,"  from  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  well-known  "The  Last 
Watch  of  Hero."  "  A  View  of  Posilipo,  Naples,"  by 
F.  Unterberger,  is  rich  in  warm,  sunny  atmosphere. 

19TH  Century  Art  Society. 
The  exhibition  which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Conduit  Street  galleries  li  more  than  usualh-  wanting 
in  work  of  the  better  class.  The  majority  of  the  things 
on  view  there  are  not  fit  for  public  display  and  are 
out  of  place  upon  the  walls  of  any  building  that 
deserves  the  name  of  an  art  gallery.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  insisted  that  it  is  infinitelv  harmful  to  put 
before  the  public  the  crude  and  feeble  attempts  of 
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beginners,  who  have  no  hope  of  ever  making  pro- 
gress, and  the  lamentable  productions  of  *'  artists  " 
who  ought  never  to  have  begun.  Th(3  Nineteenth 
Century  Society  contams  now  a  sadly  small  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  can  show  any  tair  claim  upon 
public  attention.  One  of  the  best  is  Mr,  Olsson 
whose  *' Early  Morning  in  a  Cornish  Hamlet"  has 
real  merit.  He  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  gain  variety 
and  subtlety  in  his  renderings  of  atmo&pheric 
effects,  but  he  works  with  earnestness  and  strives 
for  the  right  kind  of  originality.  Mr.  E.  Gullard  has 
much  feeling  for  dainty  colour,  his  "  Sweet  and 
Twenty "  approaches  near  to  a  very  successful 
harmony,  and  his  "  Simple  Maiden  "  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  aud  unaffected.  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith's 
sketch,  '  "At  Rye,  Sussex, "is  fairly  good  ;  and  Mr.  N. 
A.  Loraine's  clever  little  note,  "The  Close  of  the 
Day  "  is  really  excellent  in  colour  and  handling. 
Mr.  Bertram  Lond's  "  Somersetshire  Village,"  and 
*'  At  Scarborough  "  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Yglesias,  are  to  be 
noted  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy's 
prettily  conventional  Bamborough  Sands,"  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackintosh's  very  clever  sketch 
"  Snowy  Weather,"  both  in  the  water  colour  room, 
there  are  really  no  others  among  the  three  hundred 
.and  ninety  seven  contributions  that  cari  justly  de- 
mand even  passing  attention. 

Continental  Gallery. 
Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  collection  at 
the  Continental  Gallery  are  a  number  of  pictures 
from  the  Pans  Salon  of  1888,  and  from  the  Inter- 
national exhibitions  at  Munich  and  Antwerp.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  paintings  is  the  characceris- 
tically  Dutch  canvas  of  M.  E.  Van  Hove,  a  cleverly 
painted  and  well  arranged  piece  of  work,  unneces- 
sarily precise  and  careful  in  manipulation  but 
pleasant  in  colour  and  in  subtlety  of  tone  relation. 
"  Patience,"  a  study  in  Portugal  by  M.  A.  Elias,  is 
very  noteworthy  for  the  manner  in  which  brilliant 
sunlight  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  without 
exaggeration  ot  light  and  shade ;  and  very  similar 
qualities  give  interest  to  the  '*  Bedouins  in 
Ambush"  of  Herr  Von  Meckel.  The  ''Peasant's 
Home  "  by  M.  Gallen,  and  the  ''Turk  at  Prayer  " 
by  Signer  Farneti  are  also  al)ove  the  average. 

Agnew's  Gallery. 
Messrs.  Agnew's  spring  water-colour  show  is  an 
eminently  serious,  not  to  say  heavy,  display.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  work  on  view  is  by  painters 
long  deceased,  whose  work  has  an  interest  which  is 
anti<|uarian  rather  than  artistic.  Prout,  Richardson, 
Copley  Fielding,  H.  B.  Willis,  .J.  D.  Hardins?,  and 
many  more  like  them,  men  of  high  repute  in  their 
day,  are  altogether  out  of  place  as  the  stars  of  a  modern 
exhibiti<m.  It  is  only  the  best  things  by  the  best  of 
the  painters  who  flourished  in  past  geuerations  that 
are  worth  our  attention  now.  De  Wint,  David  Cox, 
Turner,  are  names  for  all  time,  and  their  masterpieces 
are  classics  ;  but  it  is  quite  time  that  the  smaller  men 
were  forgotten.  Moreover,  Messrs.  Agnew  by  crowd- 
ing their  walls  with  old  drawings  that  have  little 
interest  except  to  collectors  of  curiosities  leave  too 
little  space  f(^r  modern  work.  Even  for  this  depart- 
ment of  their  exhibition  they  appear  to  aim  rather  at 
•securing  well-known  names  than  good  pictures.  Mr. 


Briton  Riviere's  feeble  "Comala,"  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey's 
incapable  "  Fairy  Tales,"  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper's  cattle 
pictures,  are  all  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  Mr. 
Albert  Moore's  delightful  "Companions"  is  one  of 
the  few  conspicuous  examples  of  the  best  class  of 
modern  work  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Langley's  "The  Orphan" 
deserves  some  notice.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball's  clever  little 
sketches  are  handled  with  commendable  freedom,  and 
have  many  charms  of  colour.  They  are  not  altogether 
serious,  but  they  are  (quaintly  attractive.  Messrs. 
Liidby,  A.  F.  Hughes,  and  W.  A.  Rixon,  deserve 
mention  ;  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  society  studies  will 
doubtless  seem  to  the  average  spectator  interesting 
enough  in  subject  to  escape  censure  for  their  very 
obvious  technical  delicieucies. 

GoupiL  Gallery. 

Corot  has  probably  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
modern  landscape  art,  than  any  other  painter  living 
or  dead.  To  his  example  the  modern  school  of  im- 
pressionist landscape  in  great  measure  owes  its  very 
existence.  His  originality,  his  strength,  his  technical 
ability,  have  given  to  him  a  position  as  leader  and 
guide  such  as  few  artists  before  him  have  ever 
approached.  In  his  case,  however,  his  pre-eminence 
and  his  influence  have  been  gained  by  real  and 
legitimate  superiority  to  his  fellows,  and  by  a  mar- 
vellously skilful  use  of  extraordinary  capacities.  It  is 
rare  to  find  in  any  painter's  work,  so  notable  a  combi- 
nation of  so  many  superlative  qualities.  In  draughts- 
manship, colour  sense,  appreciation  ^of  {subtle  tone 
relation,  and  knowledge  of  atmospheric  effect  and 
;erial  perspective,  Corot  had  hardly  a  rival,  and  he 
was  in  addition,  possessed  of  a  happy  instinct  for 
unconventional  composition,  and  of  a  singularly  acute 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  Such  a 
master  is  worthy  of  worship,  aud  the  directors  of  the 
Goupil  Crallery  have  been  well  ad  vised  in  selecting  his 
works  as  material  for  a  special  exhibition.  The  dis- 
play is  not  too  large — it  consists  of  21  canvasses,  but 
these  are  almost  all  happy  illustrations  of  the  painter's 
power.  They  have  been  selected  with  great  j  ndgement, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  more  than  one  phase 
of  Corot's  capacity.  There  are  examples  of  his  figure 
work,  in  which  he  was  least  happy,  of  his  ideal  lands- 
capes, of  his  literal  transcripts  from  nature.  Some 
are  stamped  with  his  peculiar  and  well-known  technical 
characteristics — "  Le  Lac  de  Garde,"  *'  Riviere,  Bois, 
et  Bucherons,"  and  "  The  Bent  Tree,"  may  be  quoted  ; 
others  like  "  The  Clifls,"  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise ; 
others  again  like  *'  La  Toilette,"  show  what  were  the 
nature  of  his  departures  from  strict  realism  ;  but  all 
are  worth  close  examination  and  real  admiration. 

Fine  Art  Society. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  have  filled  both  their  exhibi- 
tion galleries  with  water-colour  drawings.  One  room 
contains  a  collection  of  studies  of  picturesque  scenery 
in  and  about  the  British  Isles,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  ISfaftel, 
R.W.8.  These  are  productions  of  the  type  to  which 
the  arti»t,  through  a  long  and  ancessful  career,  has 
accustomed  us.  They  are  attractive  to  the  public, 
bright  and  lively  in  colour,  generally  well-chosen  in 
subject,  handled  with  much  manipulative  skill,  and 
have  just  the  (lualities  that  make  them  saleable.  This 
I  ia  iiot;  very  serious  art  it  is  true  ;  but  then  the  people 
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who  affect  work  of  this  kind,  do  not  desire  that  art 
should  be  serious.  They  prefer  to  have  pictures  that 
they  can  understand  at  once,  and  they  look  with  dis- 
favour upon  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to 
«et  himself  up  as  superior  to  his  clients.  Ihey  have 
no  notion  of  allowing  any  painter  to  teach  them  what 
they  ought  to  admire,  but  they  are  ready  enough  to  ! 
be  enthusiastic  over  what  he  does  if  he  will  only  fall 
in  with  their  point  of  view.  There  are  a  good  many 
people  who  feel  like  this,  and  Mr.  Naftel  is  very 
popular  with  them. 

Another  of  the  rooms  is  occupied  by  about  120 
water-colour  drawings  by  the  leading  artists  of  the 
Dutch  school.  There  is  no  tendency  towards  prettiness 
among  them,  hardly  even  a  touch  of  cheerfulness. 
This  Dutch  art  gives  the  idea  of  being  most  intensely 
in  earnest.  Everything  is  sombre,  sturdy,  and  sub- 
stantial. The  subjects  are  free  from  any  suggestion 
of  triviality,  the  treatment  is  always  vigorous,  the 
aspect  low  toned,  and  the  execution  seriously  simple 
and  direct.  With  it  all  there  are  such  evidences  of 
sterling  strength,  and  such  a  common-sense  air,  about 
these  drawings,  that  the  thoughtful  spectator  feels  a 
great  respect  for  the  good  intentions  of  the  artists. 
The  exhibition  is,  indeed,  one  that  cannot  be  treated 
with  anything  but  respect,  for  it  is  full  of  examples 
of  excellent  technique  ;  and  when  the  impression  of 
universal  greyness  is  once  overcome,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  mur^h  quiet  variety  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  contributions.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
most  dainty  feeling,  and  the  most  delightful  subtlety 
in  "  The  Walk,  "  by  M.  M.  Maris  :  and  real  excellence 
of  handling,  and  exceptional  appreciation  of  tone 
relation  make  charming,  "  A  County  Road,"  by  M. 
Bastert ;  "  The  Meuse,"  by  M.  J.  Neuhuys  ';  the 

Wharf  on  the  Yael,"  by  M.  t.  de  Bock  ;  and  lands- 
capes by  M  M.  A.  Mauve  and  G.  Poggenbeck.  The 
"Afterglow,"  by  M.  1*.  J.  C.  Gabriel,  is  to  be  re- 
marked as  one  of  the  few  studies  shown  of  anything 
like  bright  colour  in  landscape  :  it  is  specially  well 
harmonised  and  is  cleverly  handled.    A  drawing  of 

An  African  Frnitseller,"  is  also  notable  as  an 
example  of  colour  arrangenieiit  of  the  sumptuous 
kind  ;  and  there  are  also  some  flower  paintings  that 
deserve  attention. 

DowDKSWi-xi/s  CJalleuv. 
Of  the  four  collections  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's 
galleries  the  "  Drawings  of  Sussex  Scenery,"  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Wimperis  are  quite  the  most  old  fashioned, 
and  the  "Pictures  of  London  Life,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Ludovici  are  ([uite  the  most  modern.  Mr. 
SVimperis  is  a  respectable  uninspired  worker  who  has 
certain  standards  of  performance  which  he  has  derived 
from  his  *itudy  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  to 
which  he  warps  his  subjects.  He  appreciates  well 
enough  how  any  particular  bit  of  country  can  be  made 
into  a  picture,  and  his  rules  are  such  as  to  make  his 
picture  manufacture  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  ; 
but  anything  like  keen  perception  of  the  subtlety  and 
variety  of  nature,  or  anything  like  comprehension  of 
the  suggestions  for  dainty  technical  experiments  which 
Nature  herself  is  always  making,  is  to  him  an  impossi- 
bility. He  is  always  ready  to  produce  a  landscape 
which  shall  be  absolutely  inoflenaive  and  which  shall 
be  adapted  excellently  for  it»  place  as  part  of  the 
furniture  in  some  surhurbau  villa  or  country  mansion: 


he  is  always  capable  of  giving  to  his  work  the  correct 
flavour  of  David  Cox  or  Deuint,  or  of  some  other 
master  in  whom  he  may  believe  ;  but  he  never  shows 
any  signs  of  being  inspired  to  paint  something  which 
may  remain  as  a  record  of  one  of  Nature's  happy 
moments.  He  is  a  painter  of  views,"  not  an  imagin- 
ative and  impressionable  artist. 

Mr.  Ludovici  is  a  worker  of  a  very  different  type. 
He  is  an  artist  who  recognises  no  rule  save  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  have  a  distinct  hint  from  Nature  for  each 
of  his  works,  and  that  he  must  interpret  that  hint  in  a 
thoroughly  direct  and  straightforward  manner.  He 
strives  only  to  illustrate  on  paper  or  canvas  the 
everyday  incidents  of  contemporary  existence  ;  and  he 
takes  care  that  liis  illustralions  shall  be  produced  with 
as  little  elaboration  and  in  as  clear  a  manner  a* 
possible.  It  is  of  c  )urse  not  practicable  for  him  to 
always  reach  the  same  level  of  success,  and  in  this 
exhibition  of  his  "  Pictures  of  London  Life,"  there  are 
apparent  various  degrees  of  proficiency.  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  sound  and  well  considered  work  ; 
there  is  here  and  there  an  absolute  "happy  thought" 
such  as,  for  the  sake  of  example,  "  A  Beauty  of  the 
Past,  '  the  portraits  of  Lady  Mayo  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
"  On  the  Tvoof  of  a  Houseboat,"  and  "Musical  Instru- 
ments "  :  while  there  are  a  few  examples  that  do  the 
artist  only  moderate  credit.  His  choice  of  subjects  is 
quaint  and  unconventional,  he  selects  from  the  streets, 
theatres,  restaurants,  and  from  all  places  of  resort, 
characteristic  incidents  and  typical  groups  ;  he  paints 
them  with  a  ready  hand  and  with  .expressive  direct- 
ness, and  above  all  with  the  keenest  understanding  of 
the  subtleties  and  delicacies  of  tone  relation  and  colour 
harmony.  He  constitutes  himself  a  reporter  of  all 
that  is  most  pictorial  and  paintable  in  the  various 
phases  of  life  into  which  he  enters  ;  and  he  makes  his 
record  picturesquely  and  with  a  dainty  toucli.  HLs 
exhibition  is  emphatically  a'thing  to  see;  its  originality 
and  want  of  convention  deserve  recognition. 

In  an  adjoining  room  are  a  number  of  drawings  of 
"London  Churches,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hern;  and  a 
!  group  of  water-colour  landscapes  by  Mr.  B.  J  .  M. 
Donne.  Mr.  Hern's  drawings  may  be  ignored  ;  they 
have  no  particular  right  to  exist— at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  presented  to  us — and  their  merits 
are  not  too  apparent.  Mr.  Donne,  however,  has  made 
a  reputation  for  his  renderings  of  Alpine  peaks,  and 
of  the  scenery  in  the  South  of  Europe.  He  has  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  paintable  qualities  of  the 
subjects  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selecting,  and  he  had 
great  manipulative  skill.  His  exhibitions  are  always 
interesting,  for  he  knows  well  how  to  vary  his  subjects, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  tendency  towards  monotony,  and 
he  is  very  skilful  in  escaping  that  appearance  of 
harping  on  one  technical  string,  which  is  the  chief 
weakness  of  "one  man  shows."  Of  the  Alpine  studies 
now  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's,  "  The  Matterhorn — at 
Dawn,"  "  Early  Risers,''  "  The  Saas  Fee  (Jlacier,"  and 
"  Facilis  Descensus,"  are  the  most  noticea1)le  ;  among 
the  others  "  Cinia  di  Pala,"  "The  l*itz  Corvatch, 
Silvajilana,''  and  "  A  I*cep  over  the  Chalk  Cliffs  of 
Beer,"  are  justly  conspicuous. 

ToKyuAV. — There  are  on  view  an  excellent  figure, 
modelled  in  clay,  at  the  Vivian  Institute.  It  is  a 
capital  representation  of  Mr,  Syduey  Morrish,  a  local 
artist,  executed  by  Mr.  George  13edford,  the  Art  Master. 
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"The  Love  Stokv  at  the  VAUDEViELii." 

With  the  exception  of  one  rather  forcible  scene, 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  or  novel  in  The  Love 
Story,  by  Mr.  Pierre  Leclercq.  The  hero,  Paul 
Falshawe,  is,  on  his  own  statement,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  class  of  publications  known  as  Penny 
Dreadfuls,  and  were  he  in  want  of  a  plot  for  his 
next  novel  he  might  do  worse  than  utilize  for  that 
purpose  the  story  of  his  own  adventures.  Perfect 
consistency  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  stage 
heroine  ;  but  Madehne  Borth's  behaviour  is  such  as 
seriously  to  endanger  her  chance  of  winning  the 
sympathies  even  of  a  well-disposed  audience.  The 
story  itself  shows  how,  on  the  flimsiest  evidence, 
she  discards  the  man  she  loves  and  almost  ni  the 
same  breath  accepts  a  suitor  resolutely  rejected  by 
her  a  few  davs  previously.  Her  subsequent  con- 
duct is  scarcely  more  reasonable  ;  for  on  the  after- 
noon oi  her  wedding  day  she  flies  to  her  first  lover 
for  protection,  while  her  husband  calmly  stands  by 
and  ofters  to  barter  his  wife's  aftections  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money.  Nevertheless  the  scene  that 
followed,  in  which  Madeline  is  led  to  believe  herself 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  has  in 
fact  committed  suicide,  went  far  to  redeem  an 
otherwise  rather  ordinary  play.  Miss  Janet 
Achurch,  although  her  manner  of  delivery  is  a  trifle 
monotonous,  lent  both  power  and  charm  to  the 
character  of  Madeline  Borth.  Mr.  Charrington 
was  a  satisfactory  if  somewhat  obvious  villain,  and 
Mr.  Lawren,ce  Cautley,  as  Paul  Falshawe,  played 
with  vigour  and  a  refreshing  air  of  sincerity. 
A  Fool's  Paradise  at  the  Gaietv. 

Miss  Kate  Korke's  matinee  at  the  Gaiety  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th  Feb.,  attracted  a  large  audience, 
and  the  production  of  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  play, 
*' A  Fool's  Paradise,"  was  attended  with  every  sign 
of  success.  Although  this  brilliant  work  has  already 
been  produced  in  America  as  The  Mousetrap,"  it 
was  entirely  new  to  the  London  public,  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  plays  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  A  mercenary  and  seductive 
adventuress  is  slowly  poisoning  her  loving  and  con- 
fiding husband,  in  the  hope  of  inheriting  his  money 
and  marrying  his  honourable  friend  who  loves 
another  woman  ;  but  falling  into  a  trap  laid  for  her 
by  her  husband's  devoted  medical  attendant,  she  is 
driven  to  suicide.  Daringly  unconventional,  this 
plot  is  developed  with  artistic  ingenuity.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  a  sure,  incisive  touch, 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  individuality,  while  the 
dialogue  is  epigrammatic  and  naturally  dramatic. 
Some  of  the  talk  is  exceptionally  brilliant,  flavoured 
with  the  cynicism  of  truth,  yet  always  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  play.  There  is  nothing  redundant  in 
talk  or  action  ;  everything  tells  ;  so  that  the  interest 
is  not  only  sustained,  but  it  actually  increases  until 
the  chmax  is  reached.  Collateral  with  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  feline  heroine  is  a  sympathetic 
story  of  true  womanly  love  and  devotion,  and  manly 
generosity,  so  that  strong  artistic  contrast  is 
attained.  The  acting  was  worthy  of  the  play  Miss 
(jertrude  Kingston  gave  a  strikingly  clever  portrait 
of  the  poisoner,  with  her  insidious  allurements,  her 


I  soft,  deliberate  villainy — a  veritable  serpent  on  the 

'  hearth.  A  delightful  contrast  to  her  was  Miss  Kate 
Rorke's  refreshingly  winning  impersonation  of  an 
impulsive,  unconventional,  great-hearted,  and  wholly 
lovable  girl.  Both  these  talented  young  actresses 
did  themselves  full  justice.  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway,  as 
the  too-trusting  husband,  and  Mr.  E.  VV,  (Gardiner 

\  as  his  friend,  played  in  manly  and  natural  fashion, 
Mr.  Gardiner  being  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in 

I  his  charming  love-scenes  with  Miss  Rorke.  An 
artistic  triumph  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wenman  as 
a  fashionable  doctor,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  vanities 
of  life  and  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  an 
amusingly  blunt  and  cynical  manner  of  expressing 
himself.    This  was  a  most  finished  character-study. 

"Good  old  Times"  at  the  Princess's. 
This  new  piece  is  a  production  of  the  slightest 
possible  artistic  claims.    It  is  a  melodrama ;  and 
thin  of  its  kind.    The  love  scenes  are  tedious  and 
^  the  comic  scenes  are  a  doubtful  gain     Both  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Waller  play  their  best,  and  how 
good  that  is  is  now  known.    Miss  Webster,  Mr. 
George  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Pateman  are  also  seen  to 
advantage,  and  many  other  parts  are  adequately 
\  rendered.    None  the  less  the  whole  disappoints. 
It  may  possibly  be  reshaped  so  as  to  attract  the 
j  frequenters  of  the  gallery  and  the  pit.    After  high 
j  hopes  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Mr. 
!  Barrett  in  their  previous  labours,  the  result  can 
j  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  futile.     P.  C. 
1  Takes  at  the  Opera  Comtque. 

I     Tares  resembles  Good  Old  Times  in  that  it  lacks 
stage  craftsmanship  and  differs  in  that  it  puts  its  worst 
leg,  I  should  say  act,  foremost.    Indeed,  the  first  act 
I  is  so  clumsily  presented  that  a  reward  is  due  to  those 
:  who  sit  through  it  :  I  must  quickly  add  that  they  are 
I  amply  rewarded  by  the  last  two  acts.    There  are  a  force 
I  of  writing,  a  truth,  an  energy  that  amply  atone  for 
i  the  technical  defaults  ;  of  course  these  qualities  might 
have  been  accompanied  by  technical  excellence,  and 
then  we  should   have  had  a   great  play  instead  of 
merely  a  good  play.    Probably  practice  will  give  Mrs. 
Beringer  the  skill  she  now  lacks,  and  then  we  shall 
see  a  drama  that  will  distance  all  others  written  by 
English  women. 

To  point  out  the  faults  is  perhaps  unpolite  but  it 
may  be  useful.  To  begin  with,  all  the  characters  have 
an  unfortunate  way  of  repeating  the  (^ueue  of  the  last 
speech,  thus*  one  will  say  .  .  .  "and  she  said 
that  she  must  part  for  ever,"  the  next  character  will 
then  begin  in  gravest  manner  "  and  then  she  said  that 
she  must  part  for  ever."  No  doubt  this  is  sometimes 
a  device  of  value,  but  when  it  is  used  so  often  as  to 
be  noticeable  it  becomes  ridiculous.  The  way  in 
which  many  of  tne  bygone  facts  on  which  the  play  is 
based  are  told  to  the  audience  by  a  dialogue  between 
two  characters  who  only  appear  in  the  one  act  and  are 
irrelevant  except  as  a  kind  of  chorus  is  unfortunate ; 
it  brings  on  unnecessary  characters  (always  a  source 
of  weakness),  and  it  postpones  the  appearance  of  the 
heroine.  I'he  introduction  of  two  other  useless 
characters  in  the  first  act.  Job  and  Peggy,  further 
weakens  it.  1 1  is  hardly  wisejto  make  Margaret's  father 
a  ])ar.son — nothing  turns  on  his  status  nor  does  his 
prr^fession  alfect  anything  in  the  play.  Without  having 
myself  any  respect  for  the  cloth,  I  yet  feel  that  to 
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hurt  the  feeliuga  of  sensitive  people  by  putting  a 
parson  on  the  boards  without  anj'  gain  to 
the  piece  is  an  error  of  taste,  and  it  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  unusually  unchristian  parson. 
Moreover  it  is  bad  art  to  take  a  man  of  a  profession 
which  generally  influences  the  demeanour  and  ways  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  then  make  him  exactly 
like  any  other  man.  I  think  that  the  (question  of 
Jack's  paternity  is  left  too  long  a  matter  of  doubt. 
However,  let  me  pass  by  faults  and  dwell  a  moment 
on  the  far  over-balancing  merits  ;  the  plot  is  good, 
though  in  some  details  improbable,  fur  instance— the 
obvious  insufticieacy  of  the  grounds  on  the  strength 
of  which  Luke  Chester  re-marries,  and  the  apparent 
assumption  that  his  position  ai  heir  presumptive  to  a 
young  and  healthy  man  is  of  calculable  importance. 
The  strength  of  the  plot  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it 
brings  out  the  characters  of  the  three  leading  players, 
and  lays  bare  their  hearts  on  a  point  of  vital  interest 
and  importance.  Indeed,  when  one  arrives  at  the 
moment  at  which  jNIargaret  Gyde  declares  that  to  save 
the  child  of  him  she  loves,  she  will  commit  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  destroying  her  own  reputation  ; 
the  tact  that  it  is  all  so  logical  and  true  carries  the 
spectator  away,  and  makes  him  forget  that  it  is  only  a 
l^lay.  A  truer  or  more  powerful  and  pleasant  piece  of 
character  drawing  than  that  of  Margaret  Gyde  is 
rarely  to  be  seen,  and  when  it  is  so  well  supported  by 
the  other  characters  and  contrasted  with  them  it 
stands  out  as  a  remakable  piece  of  work.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  Miss  Kate  Rorke  was  at  her  best  in  the 
part,  and  to  say  that  is  saying  that  it  is  played  with 
with  much  delicacy  and  considerable  force. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  as  the  hero  gave  me  another 
fact  in  support  of  my  opinion  that  he  is  the  best 
jcune  premier  we  possess,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
artistic,  the  one  with  the  most  beautiful  voice,  the 
most  refined  manner  and  the  pleasantest  appearance. 
That  the  part  could  be  played  better  by  any  English 
actor  I  don't  believe. 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  was  noteworthy  as  the 
wicked  woman  of  the  play  ;  it  is  true  that  her  per- 
formance was  not  l)y  any  means  perfect,  how  could  it 
be  seeing  how  small  is  her  experience — but  not  only 
did  she  look  &he  look  the  part  perfectly,  but  at  times 
she  displayed  remarkable  power.  Thera  is  sometimes 
a  hardness  apparent  which  she  may  be  able  to  throw 
ofi',  and  if  she  does  her  position  on  the  English  stage 
will  be  an  enviable  one.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  her 
dresses  were  absolutel}'^  exquisite. 

Mr.  Somerset  was  powerful,  but  I  think  rather  too 
melodramatic.  The  other  parts  were  well  enough 
played  and  Miss  INIary  Collette  was  particularly  good. 

1  may  have  written  somewhat  enthusiastically  about 
Tares,  but  when  in  the  dreary  desert  of  mere  manu- 
factured plays  one  comes  across  a  piece  that  is  fresh, 
original,  p<)werful,  and  above  all  earnest,  its  fault 
seems  of  little  weight,  and  one  becomes  anxious  to  do 
all  to  encourage  the  dramatist  to  persevere  in  such  a 
praiseworthy  path.  Edwai;d  D.  fSi'ENcE. 


I  JJtusic, 

I     A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  anent 
I  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Wagner  Society  in 
I  giving  a  performance  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  at 
i  the  Portman  Rooms,  without  the  proper  scenic  and 
I  orchestral  accompaniments.    By  some  it  lias  been 
;  condemned  as  a  violation  of  Wagner's  rule  that  his 
dramatic  music  should  never  be  divorced  from  the 
I  stage  and  its  accessories.    By  others  it  was  pleaded 
I  that  the  performance  of  the  music  alone  might  help 
I  to  elucidate  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  work;  though 
I  it  is  undeniable  that  Wagner's  orchestral  music, 
I  with  all  its  marvellous  tone-colouring  loses  a  great 
[  deal  of  its  effect  when  interpreted  (through  the 
medium  of  a  pianoforte.  liowe\er,  clever  (as  in  Mr. 
Armbruster's  case),  that  interpreter  is — still — as  a 
critic  m  a  weekly  musical    paper  sa_\s,  "if  the 
enormity  of  Mr-  Armbruster's  offence  should  stimu- 
late some  enterprising  or  enthusiastic  capitalist  to 
give  an  adei^uate  performance  of  "Tristan  und 
I  Isolde," — stage,  scenery,  orchestra  and  all — there 
'  will  be  still  less  reason  to  deplore  a  desecration  to 
'  which  no  less  a  person  than   Madame  Wagner 
i  herself  gave  sanction." 

[  It  is  announced  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
I  Gotha  has  composed  another  opera,  in  Jive  acts, 
j  entitled  "  Diana  di  Solange."'  The  writer  of  these 
notes  (in  company  with  three  friends,  more  or  less 
known  in  the  nuisical  world),  remembers  the  pro- 
duction in  Germany  of  another  opera  of  the  same 
royal  composer ;  ''Santa  Chiara,'' also  in  five  acts 
—  verdict  of  the  quartett  ;  "  serene  emptiness.'' 

On  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of  Wagner's 
death.  Mr,  Henschel  selected  his  programme  almost 
exclusively  /rom  that  composer's  works,  the  only 
exception  being  Beethoven's  "  Erotica"  symphony. 
Mr.  Henschel  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  of 
his  being  able  to  announce  that  he  is  promised 
sufficient  support  to  enable  him  to  give  a  fourth, 
series  of  symphony  concerts  next  season. 

At  the  second  of  Herr  W'aldemar  Meyer's  orches- 
tral concerts  a  new  overture  by  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford 
was  produced.  This  work,  entitled  "Queen  of  the 
Seas,"  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada. 
Dr,  Stanford  makes  use  of  an  English  theme,  a 
Spanish  tlieme,  and  a  sixteenth  century  psalm  tune, 
to  suggest  the  spirit  and  feelings  which  were  pre- 
valent at  that  period.  The  "  working  out  "  portion 
of  the  overture  is  very  clever  ;  the  three  chief  themes 
being  skilfully  combined  and  elaborated,  the  climax 
being  appropriately  triumphant. 

Little  Otto  Heguer  has  been  capti\  ating  a  Crystal 
Palace  audience  by  his  wonderful  playing  of  Beeth- 
o\en's  C  minor  concerto.  His  mastery  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  was  admirable,  and  in  the 
slow  movement  many  an  older  and  more  experienced 
pianist  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  him,  in  the 
matter  of  refinement  and  expression  which  he  threw 
into  it, 

A  new  violinist  named  Johanii  Kruse,  an  Austra- 
lian, has  made  a  successful  dehuf  at  the  Popular 
and  London  Symphony  Concerts, 

The  Leeds'  Festival  Committee  promise  the 
following  novelties,  "The  Sword  of  Argantyr,'' by  F. 
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Corder,  a  new  setting  of  Pope's  St.  Cecilia  ode  by 
Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  a  cantata  "The  Sacrifice  of 
Freia  "  by  Dr.  Crescr,  and  a  short  choral  work  by 
Sir  A  Sullivan.  Among  the  more  or  less  tamiliar 
works  are  Brahiii's  "  Requiem,"  Schubert's  "  Mass 
in  E  flat,"  Berlio;j's  "  Faust,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn 
of  Praise"  and  *'  Midsummer's  Night  Dream  "  music, 
and  Beethoven's  Clioral  Symphony,  Why  is  it 
that  Schumann's  ''RequiemMass"isso  seldom  given? 

For  the  next  Gloucester  Festival  Mr.  C.  L. 
Williams  is  writing  a  church  cantata  "  The  Last 
Night  at  Bethany,"  the  libretto  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett.  A  secular  cantata  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  is  promised.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  revised  and  partly  rewritten 
his  oratorio  "  Tlie  Light  of  the  World,"  which  will 
be  given. 

Arrigo  Boito,  the  composer  and  librettist,  has 
lately  translated  Shakespeare's  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  into  Italian,  and  this  translation  has  been 
lately  brought  out  at  the  Manzoni  Theatre  at  Milan. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  *'  Die  Meislersinger  "  is 
really  attempted  by  xMr.  Augustus  Harris  next 
season,  that  a  satisfactory  conductor  will  be  found, 
who  will  be  fully  competent  to  interpret  the  work 
properly.  Alas !  that  there  is  no  English  national 
opera  house  where  one  would  have  a  chance  of 
hearmg  all  the  best  operas  in  our  native  tongue. 
We  are  content  to  be  the  only  nation  which  cannot 
boast  of  an  opera  house  where  standard  works  can 
be  heard  in  our  own  vernacular.  There  are  many 
operas  such  as  Marschners's  "  Templar  und  Judin," 
Otto  Nicolai's  "  Lustigen  Weiber,"  Mehul's 
"Joseph,"  Weber's  "  Euryanthe  "  and  "  Preciosa," 
(although  the  latter  is  more  properly  speaking  a 
play  with  music)  to  say  nothing  of  the  classic  opera 
of  Gluck,  which  might  be  translated. 

Two  German  inventions  are  recorded.  One  by 
Dr.  Eisenman,  of  Berlin,  is  a  piano  whicli  by  the 
help  of  electro-magnetism,  accomplishes  the 
sustaining  as  well  as  the  increasing  aud  diminishing 
power  of  the  sound.  Another  use  of  the  system  is 
that,  by  moving  the  bar  with  the  electro-magnets  to 
another  place,  the  timbre  of  the  tone  changes  to 
that  of  another  instrument,  so  that  by  tiiis  means  the 
violoncello  or  piccolo  may  be  imitated  on  the  piano. 
Another  invention  is  a  violin  bridge  with  three  feet, 
patented  by  Hermann  Ritter,  the  inventor  of  the 
' '  viola  alto  "  so  common  in  German  orchestras. 
It  is  asserted  that  by  a  simple  alteration  the  tension 
of  the  strings  will  be  more  evenly  distributed,  and 
increased  sonority  and  brilliance  imparted  to  the 
D  and  A  strings.  It  remains  for  violinists  to  put 
this  to  the  test. 

The  late  critic  of  the  Times,  Dr.  F.  Hueft'er,  died 
on  the  19th  January.  He  was  not  only  a  librettist 
and  critic,  but  was  also  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Atheneum^  Pall  Mall,  St.  James'  Gazette, 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  Academy.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  editor  of  the  North  British  Quarterly.  The 
last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  before  his  death 
was  a  History  of  Music  in  the  Queen's  Reign." 
He  has  left  unfinished  a  libretto  which  was  destined 
for  Mr.  F.  Corder.  To  Dr.  Hueffer's  transla- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  Wagner  and 
Lis2t  may  now  be  added  the  publication  soon  to  be 


issued  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  of  the 
composer's  correspondence  with  Heine  and  others. 
It  is  said  that  these  letters  will  show  Wagner  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  in  his  correspondence 
with  Liszt.  This  new  volume,  by  the  way,  is  said 
!  t«  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  circum- 
I  stances  undo-  which  Wagner's  early  operas  and 
literary  productions  were  written.  Dr.  Huefferhas 
j  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  Maitland,  of  the  St. 
\  James's  Gazette. 

Professor  F.  Niecks'  l)iography  of  Chopin  will 
doubtles  secure  a  large  circle  of  readers — musicians 
especially  will  find  the  book  of  interest  to  them. 
Professor  Niecks  traces  the  history  of  Chopin's  life, 
including  his  later  career  in  Paris,  which  other 
biographers  have  not  hitherto  dealt  with,  analyses 
his  method  of  teaching,  describes  and  criticises 
almost  all  his  works,  and  writes  in  an  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  spirit  as  a  true  biograplier  should. 

All  musicians  who  are  likewise  organists  or  organ- 
players  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  (i.  A.  Audsley, 
F.R.T.B.  A.,  for  his  excellent  and  sensil)le  paper, 
which  he  read  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Musical  Association  on  "  matters  chiefly  architec- 
tural, relating  to  the  accommodation  of  organs  in 
Churches  and  other  buildinjjs."  It  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  remark  and  regret  that  in  so  many  cases 
of  church  restoration  or  building  tiie  architect  and 
organ-builder  do  not  co-operate  together  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  position  of  the  organ.  The 
common  rule  seems  to  be  (or  at  any  rate  has 
frequently  been)  that  the  architect,  after  his  plans 
are  all  finished  and  perfected,  is  told  that  there  is 
to  be  an  organ — where  is  the  organ  chamber  ? — a 
sort  of  recess  is  formed,  coming  out  of  the  north  or 
south  chancel  wall,  maybe  ;  into  whicii  there  is  just 
sufficient  room  to  cram  so  many  hundred  })ipes, 
bellows,  etc.  The  organ  builder  has  to  manage  as 
best  he  can,  with  the  iiic\  itably  wretched  result  I 

Mr.  Audsley  draws  particular  attention  to  this 
important  matter,  and  in  speaking  of  large  organs, 
he  urges  (a  point  w  hich  should  be  urged  strongly 
on  many  organ-builders)  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
Choir  organ,  (by  reason  of  its  very  name  intended 
chiefly  for  accompanying  the  choir),  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  choir,  so  that  perfect  unity  of  effect 
should  be  obtained.  He  also  advocated  placing  the 
keyboards  in  such  a  position  that  the  player  should 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  he  is  producing.  How 
often  a  player  is  placed  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
different  pipes,  a  heavy  diapason,  perhaps,  placed 
just  oVer  his  head,  a  shrill  4  ft.  stop  on  one  side, 
and  somewhere  close  by  a  hard  or  windy  8  ft.  pedal 
stop,  which  completely  spoils  and  blurs  the  effect 
of  pedal  passages  !  The  following  remarks  will  be 
endorsed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  organs  and 
organ-building.  "  It  was  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
in  new  buildings  the  architect  should  know,  at  the 
outset,  the  size  of  the  instrument  to  be  erected,  for 
as  a  rule  we  found  too  limited  a  floor  space  and  too 
constant  a  love  for  organ  chambers,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  cramped  in  every  possible  way. 
There  ought  to  be  sufficient  space  around  and 
above  the  organ  to  permit  free  access  to  all  parts 
and  to  allow  proper  emission  of  the  tone. 

B.  Ll'AKO  Selbv. 
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The  Ladies'  Column. 
A  very  jesthetic  marriage  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  Miss  Candy,  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street, 
on  20th  February.  The  rich  copes  of  the  Bishop  who 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  and  of  the  Celebrant 
at  the  High  Mass  w^hich  followed  contrasted  in  their 
white  and  gold  with  the  ^vhite  and  blue  of  the  bridesmaids 
and  pages  dresses,  and  the  sott  light  in  this  most  beautiful 
church  cast  a  subdued  richness  over  the  white  group 
before  the  altar  which  was  one  of  those  successes  of  effect 
which  only  come  without  efiort  and  from  the  natural 
congruity  of  artistic  elements  with  one  another.  The 
bridesmaids,  whose  beauty  would  have  .secured  them  in 
a  socialistic  community  even  higher  rank  than  that  which 
they  now  enjoy,  were  dressed  in  cream  serge,  bordered 
•with  cream  astrachan  ;  the  jackets  were  loose  in  front, 
.and  showed  crossed  vests  of  pale  blue  Surah  silk,  the 
bodices  being  finished  with  lace  jabots.  They  wore 
Polish  hats  of  cream  astrachan,  trimmed  with  cords  and 
wings,  and  muffs  to  match,  with  pale  blue  bows,  in  a 
similar  bow  at  the  throat  was  worn  a  diamond  and  ruby 
brooch,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  All  carried  posies  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  tied  with  pale  blue  ribbons.  The 
bride  arrived  at  the  church  punctually  at  half-past  nine 
•o'clock,  accompanied  Ly  her  father,  and  on  entering  was 
met  by  her  two  pages,  Master  Cairnes  Candy,  brother, 
.and  Master  Reginald  Stirling,  cousin  of  the  bride,  who 
wore  Louis  XV.  costumes  of  white  satin,  with  pale  blue 
rsatin  waistcoats  and  paste  buttons,  three-cornered  hats 
to  match,  white  stockings,  and  shoes  with  blue  bows  and 
•paste  'buckles.  The  youthful  bride  wore  a  handsome 
dress  of  white  and  silver  Louis  XV.  brocade  ;  the  train 
made  very  long,  and  the  front  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
orange  blossom  and  Point  d'Alencon  lace,  opening  over 
a  skirt  of  plain  white  satin.  The  bodice  at  the  throat 
was  cut  slightly  pointed,  and  trimmed  round  with  a  cas- 
cade of  lace,  and  was  finished  with  a  garniture  of  orange 
blossom.  She  wore  a  wreath  of  the  same  flowers,  and  a 
tulle  veil,  and  her  bouquet — rather  a  small  one — of 
eucharis  and  other  exotics,  was  mounted  in  a  puffing  of 
white  satin.  Her  train  was  held  by  her  pages,  and  as 
.the  bridal  procession  passed  to  tlie  steps  of  the  sanctuary 
the  choir  sang  Keble's  hymn,  "  The  voice  that  breathed 
►o'er  Eden." 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Rev.W. 
Allen  Whit  worth,  vicar  of  All  Saints  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Slodden,  vicar  of  Worksop,  Notts  ;  and  the  Rev.  Berkeley 
W.  Randolph,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  After  the  blessing 
•which  ends  the  betrothal,  the  Bishop  and  clergy  returned 
to  the  sanctuary,  while  a  new  and  very  effective  hymn, 
"When  Christ  shall  take  the  Church  His  Bride  to  reign 
in  glory  at  His  Side."  by  Whitworth  and  Boyte,  was 
sung  as  an  introit.  Then  followed  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Epistle  being  taken  from  Ephesians 
V.  and  the  Gospel  from  St.  Matthew  xiv.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  bride  received  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  offertory  anthem,  "For  He  .shall  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,"  from  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  was 
beautifully  sung  ;  and  the  music  of  the  Communion  was 
Hoyte  in  D,  the  Benedictus  and  Agnus  being  from 
•Gounod's  "  Messe  Solennelle."  The  service  concluded 
with  the  hymn,  "  How  welcome  was  the  call,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  was  played  as  the  bridal 
party  quitted  the  church. 

The  "Benedictus"  we  have  heard  given  much  more 
effectively,  but  the  "  Agnus  Dei ''  was  chanted  magnifi- 
-cently,  and  the  management  of  the  organ  during  this 
impressive  part  of  the  Mass  showed  the  handling  of  n 
irue  artist. 


The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  great  sympathiser  with 
art,  and  has  already  spent  some  thousands  of  pounds  in 
the  adornment  of  churches  with  which  he  has  a  local  or 
personal  connexion. 

Several    fancy    dress   balls   have   been   given  this 
February  in   London,  including   the  artists'  ball  at 
Chelsea  of  which  we  give  a  separate  review.    In  Paris 
the  fancy  dress  ball  is  quite  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 
Preference  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  national  costumes, 
and  every  country  is  requisitioned  for  novel  and  original 
designs.      So   we   have    innumerable  marlcet-women, 
peasants,  workmen,  postilions,  as  well  as  some  military 
uniforms.    Historical  dress  is  still  admitted,  and  is,  as  a 
rule,  far  more  correctly  reproduced  than  it  used  to  be. 
With  the  increased  facility  of  seeing  old  paintings  and 
engravings,  the  contnrieres  have  made  it  their  business 
to  study  far  more  carefully  than  was  their  wont  hitherto 
the  exact  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful costume.  National  dresses  also  deserve  the  same 
care,  for  with  the  acquaintance  made  with  "  foreign 
parts,"  so  easily  accomplished  nowadays  by  the  extended 
system  of  travelling,  an  error  is  at  once  detected  by 
those  whose  summer  trip  means  a  tour  half  round  the 
world  and  as  these  include  nearly  everyone,  omissions 
or  mistakes  cannot  be  made  in  any  costume.  There  is  at 
last  a  revolt  against  the  Empire  style  of  costume,  by 
those  who  adopted  it  entirely  in  all  its  eccentricities  at 
first.    The  exact  localily  of  the  waist  no  longer  seems  a 
vexed  tpiestiou  ;  it  appears  to  be  allowed  to  shift  for 
itself  in  happy-go-lucky  fashion.    The  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  is  certainly  just  for  the  present,  is,  that 
Parisiennes  have  given  their  preference  to  the  princess 
make  of  dress,  and  now  that  all  costume  is  to  be  excep. 
tionally  tight  and  close-fitting  to  the  figure,  tnis  is  the 
only  style  that  lends  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
day  efiiciently.    Real  fancy  dress  is  decidedly  more  in 
vogue  than  it  was,  as  opposed  to  national  or  historical. 
Costumes  that  profess  to  illustrate  some  craft  or  pursuit 
are  the  outcome  of  many  an  ingenious  and  inventive 
mind,  and  give  every  margin  and  opportunity  for  eccen- 
tric creations.    It  is  a  pity  that  people  !ieem  to  get  into 
a  certain  groove  with  these  even,  and  to  follow  out  a 
stupid  monotony  of  ideas.     This  comes  rather  from 
trusting  themselves  to  the  hands  of  a  regular  costume 
merchant,  who  keeps  a  certain  stock  set  of  dresses,  so 
that  the  dress  one  wears  for  (jnite  an  original  on  a 
particular  occasion  may  be  seen  worn  in  every  detail  by 
any  other  dealer  at  the  same  establishment.  We  wonder 
that  with  so  many  entertainments  of  the  kind,  the  French 
idea  of  flowers  for  juvenile  parties  is  not  more  followed 
out.    Roses,  daffodils,  cornflowers,  marigolds,  poppies, 
daisies,  lillies,  &c.,  arranged  in  garlands  on  dresses  of 
tulle,  white  or  coloured   to   match   the  flower,  are 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  little  lads  and  lasses  who  are 
the  living  flowers  of  God's  sweet  wor'd. 


The  Chelse.\  Artists'  Fancy  Dkess  Ball. 


Despite  the  vilest  of  weathers  (an<i  the  13th  Febru- 
ary with  sleet  and  wind  and  cold  rain  was  surely  un 
Jour  maudit\  the  art  ball  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chelsea, 
was  a  great  success.  The  acting  committee  were  Miss 
HelPiU  Gray,  Miss  Clare  Wright,  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacorab 
Hood,  and  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn,  and  to  these  two 
gentlemen  the  duties  of  honorary  secretaries  were 
entrusted,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  .stewards 
included  Messrs.  Hayden  Cottin,  Deschamps,  Ronald 
Gray,  Alfred  Hartley,  Havard  Thoma.^,  Charles  Hain- 
ton,  Markham  Skipworth,  Frank  Short,  and  F.  Brown. 
1  An  artistic  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  hmction,  not 
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only  in  the  beautiful  and  varied  dresses,  which  were 
worn  with  more  ease  and  assurance  than  is  customary 
at  English  fancy  balls,  but  in  the  gentle  and  joyous 
spirit  which  ruled  the  rhythmical  revelry.  Swarthy 
Sheikhs,  who  looked  as  if  they  must  be  bronzed  all 
over ;  Australian  stockmen  of  the  most  workmanlike 
mould  ;  dainty  Follies  and  indefinite  creatures  with 
gauzy  wings;  Odalisques  tnikling  and  rustling  in 
sequms  and  silk  ;  Puritan  maidens  with  most  con- 
ducive eyes  ;  warriors  in  the  quaint  uniforms  of 
bygone  dispensations  and  the  genuine  article,  irre- 
sistible in  real  medals  and  ordt-rs  ;  weary  eyed  Old 
Blasters  straight  from  a  living  portrait  gallery  ;  Eliza- 
bethan worthies,  grave  jesters,  and  skipping  clowns  ; 
dainty  little  fishergirls  and  Orecian  statues,  with  d 
human  flash  in  speaking  eyes  ;  Grace  Darlings,  whose 
grace  was  patent  to  all,  and  the  rest  of  their  quality 
doubtless  recognised  by  one  ;  Black  Brunswickers, 
stately  and  erect  :  VVatteau  l)eauties,  eloquently 
powdered  and  patched  ;  picturescjue  lords  and  ladies 
from  some  happier  Arden  ;  Incroyables  deliciously 
dight  ;  little  creatures  arrayed  as  their  own  great 
grandmothers,  to  the  extreme  confusion  of  Cupid's 
chronology — those  and  scores  more  were  kept  kaleido- 
scopically  capering  by  a  valiant  and  most  energetic 
band.  There  were  cool  lounges  and  plenteous  supper, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  characterissd  by  a  sweet 
Blanresanableness  which  ushered  iu  St.  Valentine's 
day  under  the  happiest  and  prettiest  of  auspices. 


local  ^rt  plates. 

Rugby. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  rather  serious 
illness  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  the  popular  art  master  at  the 
museum.  This  has  prevented  his  correcting,  at  an 
earlier  date,  a  curious  mistake  wherein  we  credited  him 
with  a  poetical  instead  of  a  practical  lecture  on  Etching. 
We  find  the  word  written  in  the  ?^IS,  received  by  us  as 
printed,  but  our  correspondent  gracefully  apologises  by 
stating  that  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Lindsa\'  on  any  branch  of 
art  might  well  be  poetical  as  well  as  practical.  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  now  happily  restored  to  health  and  making 
good  progress  with  school  teaching  and  artistic  work. 

Stockton. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  to  the  Local  School  of  Art  was  net  (as 
printed)  but  £14  only.  This  we  have  on  the  authority 
of  the  Art  Master  himself. 

St.  Albans. — Mr.  R.  C.  Puckett  writes  to  inform  us 
that  there  are  46  students  in  the  evening  and  13  in  the 
day  class  here,  and  that  the  average  number  of  students 
paying  fees  in  each  term  is  6  in  the  day  class  and  25  at 
night. 


Watford. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  grant  earned 
by  the  Local  School  of  Art  has  risen  from  £2g  to  /40. 
This  is  very  encouraging,  on  the  number  of  students. 

l'.\RIS 

We  can  in  full  justice  fpronounce  the  VjXposition  cles 
AqjiarcUistes  at  M.  Petit's  gallery,  to  be  really  charming, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  doing  last  year 
and  some  years  previous.  We  only  wish  we  were  now 
able  to  say  more.  It  is  likewise  much  to  he  desired  that 
the  majority  of  contributors  will  not  drift  irretrievably 


into  a  style  approaching  to  miniature-painting,  into 
which  they  are  led  by  their  predilection  for  what  is 
dainty  and  pretty.  Among  the  contributors  who  keep 
to  water  colour,  to  transparent  colours,  we  have  noticed 
the  following: — Messrs.  .Harpignies  and  Zuber.  whose 
landscapes  are  examples  of  what  can  be  excellently  done 
in  [not  demanding  of  things  what  is  not  in  them.  M. 
J-Jesnard's  presentation  is  that  of  a  succession  of  dreams, 
his  handling  is  bold  and  masterl)-,  his  effects  are  obtained 
with  great  simplicity  of  means.  ^L  Heilhuth  is  always 
refined  and  graceful.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Brown,  L'Amy,  de 
Penne,  remain  equal  to  themselves.  Among  those  who 
paint  in  more  or  lessopafjue  colours,  M.  \'ibert  delights 
still  in  i  rendering  the  red  robes  of  cardinals.  M. 
Dubuffe-fils  often  meets  with  very  harmonious  effects  of 
colour,  but  he  is  addicted  to  mannerism.  M.  Friant 
retains  in  his  figures  a  charm  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  a  great  discrimination.  Messrs.  E,  Adam, 
Berant,  V.  Ciilbert,  Delort.  M.  Leloir,  keep  faithful  to 
their  favourite  themes,  and  it  is  no  mean  feat  on  their 
part  to  remain  so  attractive  and  full  of  freshness. 

Exposition  des  Peintres-Graveurs  is  the  name  of  an  exhi- 
bition opened  at  M.  Durand-Ruel's  gallery,  rue  Lafitte  ; 
it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  call  it  Exposition  des 
Grarcnys-Peintirs,  as  the  engraver  element  predominates. 
This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  its  merit,  it  is  a 
highly  interesting  exhibition,  though  we  should  have 
considered  it  more  complete  if  Bracquemond  and  Mar- 
cellin-Desbontin  had  been  more  adequately  represented,, 
and  M.  Ribot  had  sent  in  a  few  examples.  •  The  instances 
in  which  the  several  states  of  one  plate  are  shown,  afford 
valuable  materials  for  study,  chiefly  when  they  are  the 
artist's  own  conception.  Most  of  the  plates  testify  to  a 
praiseworthy  disregard  of  influences  and  preferences, 
each  man  being  bent  on  rendering  his  impressions  in  the 
manner  most  genial  with  himself.  ^Ve  regret  only  that 
a  general  tendency  to  sketchiness  is  obser\  able,  while 
we  'admit  that  a  partiality  for  successful  sketches  is- 
developing  in^modern  taste. 

For  several  years  the  exhibitions  of  the  Circle  V'olney, 
and  of  the  P/acc  Vendunic,  have  stood  as  some  sort  of 
initiatory  salons.  Artists  were  eager  to  submit  to  a 
premonitory  criticism,  works  which  were  destined  to 
figure  hereafter  at  the  Salon.  This  suffrage  in  two 
degrees  was  naturally  very  soon  found  to  be  deceptive  ; 
but  contributors  were  not  abashed,  and  still  continued 
sending  to  the  Cercles  carefully  painted  easel-pictures.. 
But  somehow  a  feeling  of  lassitude  has  come  to  show 
itself,  'and  works  calling  for  especial  comment  have 
become  rare.  This  year  extenuating  circumstances  may 
be  pleaded,  artists  have  been  solicitedi  by  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  are  making  exceptional  efforts  which 
leave  them  but  little  time  for  other  work.  But  we  must 
now  notice  some  of  the  principal  works.  ^L  L.  Delannay 
comes  first,  with  a  portrait  of  a  priest  full  of  character, 
and  painted  with  great  mastery.  M.  Bourguereau  has 
a  portrait  of  himself,  in  which  the  flesh  is  much  like  that 
of  his  cupids  and  fnymphs.  ]M.  Henner,  the  portrait  of 
the  Artist  and  Depute  Marquiset,  we  have  seen  better 
work  from  this  master.  IVI.  C.  Duran,  red  draperies 
which  are  not  painted,  flesh  hardly  modelled,  hands 
summarily  treated,  a  head  of  a  bright  fair-haired  girl. 
M.  Eugene  Feyen,  a  portrait  of  himself.  Satisfactory 
landscapes  from  IVIessrs,  Busson,  Damoye,  You,  Nozal. 
Feminine  portraits,  of  M.  Lefevre  and  of  M.  Wagrez. 
A  Mondanitc,  by  M.  Doucet,  round  which  visitors  eagerly 
crowd.  This  (artist  has'  taken  a  delight  in  uniting  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  his  painting,  a  clever  one 
nevertheless. 
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M.  Pierre  Carrier- Belleuse  has  been  able  to  invite  a 
few  friends  to  inspect  in  his  studio,  the  sketches  of  a  kind 
of  pamorama  that  he  is  painting  upon  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc  ;  he  has  availed  himself  to  that  effect  of 
all  authentic  documents  procurable.  The  scene  of  the 
coronation  of  the  king,  at  Reims,  has  been  sketched  in 
the  old  cathedral,  and  throughout  the  various  portions  of 
this  huge  work,  v.hile  having  due  regard  to  the 
picturesque,  he  has  kept  as  closely  as  was  possible  to 
historical  truth.  A.  T.  B. 


€oxxt^voi\htnct. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
WAGNER'S  TIvILOGY— A  SUGGESTION. 
Sir, — It  seems  strange  that  Wagner's  "  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungs,"  should  find  enterprising  managers  to  under- 
take it  at  New  York,  Brussels,  and  St.  Petersburg,  be.sides 
many  German  towns.  Eondon  alone  is  behind  hand,  for 
Paris  dare  not  perform  it,  much  as  the  musicians  would 
like  to  hear  it.  But  could  not  a  means  be  found  of 
making  it  popular  to  the  British  public  ?  Since  it  was 
produced  some  few  }  ears  ago,  we  have  advanced  much 
in  taste  ;  multitudes  have  been  to  Bayreuth,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Prague,  Brussels,  and  other  towns  where 
they  have  heard  it  ;  Richter  and  Henshell  have  intro- 
duced excerpts,  and  it  is  notorious  that  when  any  of  these 
are  given,  St.  James'  Hall  is  crammed.  This  being  so, 
would  it  not  pay  to  produce  the  operas  ?  1  cannot  help 
Ihinking  it  would,  if  done  in  a  judicious  manner. 

First,  no  stars  should  be  engaged,  but  the  principal 
■singers  from  Leipzig  or  Prag,  or  other  German  towns 
should  be  invited.  This  would  save  much  expense,  and 
would  insure  a  perfect  performance,  as  these  singers  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  .the  dramas  constantly.  Then, 
secondly,  they  should  be  done  in  English,  or  if  that  were 
impossible,  in  German.  It  is  so  important  that  the 
words  should  be  properly  recited  and  heard,  that  an 
Italian  version  would  be  a  mistake.  Another  point  would 
be  to  have  plenty  of  reserved  seats  at  3s.  or  ^s.,  so  that  all 
.artists  should  be  able  to  go  ;  the  prices  at  the  ordinary 
Italian  opera  during  the  season,  are  beyond  the  means  of 
the  people  who  would  support  such  performances  as 
these. 

Then  lastly,  let  it  be  known  to  the  fashionable  and  the 
vulgar,  that  they  are  emmently  spectacles  with  music. 
In  the  "  Rheingold,"  there  is  much  scenic  effect  of 
rainbows,  the  gods,  lights,  water,  mermaids  and  so  on. 
In  the  '•  Walkiire,"  stress  might  be  laid  upon  the  ride  of 
the  Walkyrs,  horses,  red  fire,  a  fight  in  the  clouds  between 
Siegmund  and  Hunding,  and  many  other  excitmg  scenes. 
In  "  Seigfried  "  the  forging  of  the  sword,  the  birds 
flitting  about,  and  the  awakening  of  Briinhilde  from  her 
sleep,  surrounded  by  the  fire  of  the  gods,  are  all  fine 
spectacles.  Then  in  the  Gutter  Dammerung,  the  Rhein 
maidens  swim  about,  there  is  a  return  from  the  chase, 
Seigfried's  funeral  march,  his  burial  upon  the  burning 
pyre,  and  Briinhilde's. 

Surely  this  would  draw,  simply  from  the  scenic  and 
acting  point  of  view,  for  it  is  all  intensely  dramatic  ;  then 
for  the  rest  of  us,  there  would  be  the  poem  and  music. 
Let  not  Wagnerians  think  me  profane,  in  suggesting  that 
his  works  should  be  performed  as  feeries  with  music ; 
he  himself  considered  the  music  the  lesser  part ;  and 
and  besides,  does  it  matter  from  what  motive  the  people 
gO|  in  so  far  as  they  do  go  ?  Wliat  we  want  is  that  these 
music-dramas  should  be  heard,  and  that  they  should  be 
properly  done ;  as  to  whether  the  public  patronizes 
ihem  as  pantomimes  with  music,  or  as  serious  work, 


matters  little  to  the  rest  of  us.  Certainly  in  this  matter 
the  end  would  justify  the  means. 

Will  no  enterprising  manager  take  up  this  idea  ?  Why 
not  make  a  public  announcement,  and  ask  supporters  to 
send  in  their  names  as  a  feeler  ?  1  believe  hundreds 
would  engage  to  take  tickets,  if  the  prices  were  within 
the  means  of  artists.  As  to  the  fashionables,  let  them 
have  their  high-priced  stalls  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
mass  of  the  tickets  should  not  exceed  4s.  a  performance. 

S  Beale. 

35,  Albany  Street,  N.W. 
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Alexandrk  Cabanel. 
This  eminent  I"  rench  artist  has  recently  died  and  his 
place  in  more  than  one  respect  will  be  diHicult  to  fill. 
The  beautiful  quality  and  extreme  grace  and  knowledge 
of  much  of  his  work  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his 
claim  to  artistic  immortality.  But  as  a  teacher  he  stood 
alone,  and  he  will  probably  be  remembered  as  by  far  the 
most  able  and  intelligent  art-coach  of  his  day.  A  man 
whose  list  of  pupils  includes  the  names  of  artists  of  emi- 
nence so  various  in  their  thoughts,  aims,  and  methods  as 
Regnault,  Bastien-Lepage,  Moreau,  Cormon,  Manet,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  might  well  be  proud.  Among  his 
English  pupils  of  the  younger  generation  are  INIessrs. 
S.  J.  Solomon,  Wilson  Steer,  and  Edward  htott.  Smart 
and  dapper  Cabanel  used  to  attend  the  atelier  at  the 
Beaux- Arts  once  or  twice  a  week,  giving  three  or  four 
minutes  to  each  of  his  fifty  or  sixty  pupils.  He  would 
always  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  tlieir  looking 
broadly  at  nature.  He  would  sometimes  use  a  mild  and 
kindly  form  of  ridicule  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  while 
his  formula  of  encouragement  was  simply,  "  ]3on 
courage,"  his  highest  form  of  praise  was.  "  l^as  mal." 
I  "  Why  do  our  English  painters  so  often  '  go  off'  utterly 
1  with  advancing  age,  while  in  France  they  only  deteriorate 
by  degrees  and  in  special  qualities?"  once  asked  an 
Knglish  student  of  Cabanel.  "  Because."  was  the 
answer,  "  your  English  painters  never  get  a  thorough  all- 
j  round  grounding  in  their  youth ;  once  their  special 
'  merits  decline  their  special  faults  immediately  become 
i  apparent  all  over."  "  How  can  I  become  a  great  man  ?  " 
said  a  young  student  fresh  '  from  the  country  '  to  him 
once.  Cabanel  smiled  encouragingly :  "  Your  best  chance, 
mon  enfant,  is  to  act  as  if  you  were  one,"  he  replied.  The 
secret  of  his  success,  the  artist  once  told  a  friend  was 
that  he  always  learned  his  pupil  before  he  taught  him. 
Born  at  Montpellier  in  1823,  Cabanel  studied  under 
Picot,  and  began  exhibiting  in  1844,  his  first  subjects 
being  Biblical,  In  1855  he  painted  "The  Christian 
Martyr."  In  t8Gi  he  began  to  be  known  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  had  some  distinguished  sitters.  He  was 
awarded  the  first  class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1855,  and 
the  medal  ot  honour  in  18G5.  A  year  previously  he  had 
succeeded  Horace  Vernet  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


SiGNOK  Locco. 
Signor  Locco,  formerly  painter  to  the  Court  of  Naples 
died  last  week  at  Cardiff  after  an  illness  of  over  three 
months.  The  decea.sed  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
miniature  painter,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  90  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Palermo,  but  had  resided  off  and  ou 
in  England  for  over  half  a  century,  and  during  that 
period  had  painted  miniatures  on  ivory  of  .several  royal 
personages.  He  was  also  a  religious  painter  in  the  same 
miniature  carefully,  stippled  school,  as  that  of  the  early 
masters  of  painting  on  metal,  ivory  or  glass. 
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BARNSTAPLE   SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAKBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
TUKSnAY  AND  FRIDAY — 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  KVENiN(is  ix 

SUMMKU  and  EVKRY  KVEMNG    IX  WiNTHK 
FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secfetaiy. 


BIDEFORD   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  8.  THOMAS. 

Claases  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  O.iiO. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4,  6  to  7M0,  7.:30  to  'JMO. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

CLASSES  FOR  DRAWING  AXD  TAIXTrNG  I'ROM  THK  Hh  K 
and  MODELLING  TN  CLAY. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 


DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings.  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:    Mr.    HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.80. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  t » 9.30. 
Saturday — 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOB  DRAWING  ANDPMXTIXG  VKOU  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master:  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROl. 

Claeses  are  held  ou 

Monday  -11  to  I.  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday  -11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  St>crittary. 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

(■laasea  are  held  ou 
'Pr  ,  ni  to  1,  2.30  to  1.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 

Iti.sDAi  ^     7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday — 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  13. 

(11  to  1,  2.30  to  1.30,  4.30  to  6.  6  to  7.30 

^    7.30  to  0.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  CLASS  OX  TUESDAY  ANI»  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7-30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 


EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street, 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  ou 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2,30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7.  7.3(»  to  ;>.f!0. 

Wednesday  — 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 
LISKEARD  SCHOOL   OF  ART. 

Head  Mistress  :  MISS  F.  MABEL  BR  I  FORD. 

Laie  pupil  teacher  South  Kcnsivgtov.  A.T.S.  Classes. 

Classes  are  hekl  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Tfii'RSDAv, 

CLASSES  AT    CALLINGTON  AXD  LOOK  WKKKLV. 

C.  W.  Jewell,  Hon.  Secretary, 


TORQUAY   SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  oa 
Moxday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  0.30. 
TUKSDAY—ll  to  1, 

Wednesday  —2.30  to  4.30,  7.:iO  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEK  CLASS  ox  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L,  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  .  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH: 

Glasses  are  hehl  on 

Monday    10.30  to  1,  2.30  +o  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  0. 

class  fok  i)Rawix(;  axd  painting  from  life. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TA\TSTOCK   SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master :  Mr.  \VM.  MiDDLETON. 

Classes  are  held  on 
MoxDAV— 4.:i0  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 

Tuesday  11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45,  7  to  9. 

Thlrsday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday    2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOURRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 


Can  Stand  on  One  Leg 
PRICE  £12 :  12 :  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 


Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Manor  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   710 

B03'   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Pvicc  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 


LECHERTIER,  BARBE  &  CO.,^^ 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colourmen  and  Decorative  Artists 
1,    BERNER'S  STREET,! 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Street.  London,  W.) 
And  at  ANGLO    DANISH  EXHIBITION. 


Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ART  MOYELTIES  ADD  iESTHETIC  SPECIALITIES. 

A  R  T  DECORATI  O  N  S. 

Estimates  Given. 


All  Orders  for  Hand  Painting  executed  by  our  own  Artists. 

Agents  for  GEBR.  HEYL  &  GO'S  COLOURS. 
Telegraphic  Address—''  ENVOI,  LONDON/* 


"ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE 


KENNEDY  k  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W., 
NOW  SUPPLY 

Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  with. 

Agent  for  Gebr,  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Artists'  €oloxixmBn, 
Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Materials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD'S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


22,  GREAT    QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


^Ije  Artists'  Manual  of  figments, 

'pHEIR  Compositions,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Perma- 
nency,and  Adulterations;  Effects  in  Combinations  with  each  other 
and  with  vehicles,  and  the  most  reliable  Tests  for  Purity;  together 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  Questions  on  Painting. 

By  H.  C.  STANDAGE. 
Second  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 


Crosuv  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  V..C 


For  Announceuients  of  Mr.  Riishin's  Worhs  see  next  page. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TANDARD   »RKS   BY  JOHN  pSKlN. 


Nearly  Ready.  Uniiorm  with  the  new  Edition  of  "  The  stones  of  VENICE." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  ' 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

Some  extra  copies  will  be  printed  of  Vol.  V.,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose  sets  are 
incomplete,  there  having  been  no  second  edition  of  that  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  in  1867  and 
i868.^These  copies  will  contain  the  additional  plates  as  issued  with  the  entire  work. 

N.B. — This  volume  will  not  be  reprinted  separately  after  these  extra  copies  are  disposed  of. 

This  edition  is  quite  distinct  from  the  special  edition  on  hand-made  paper  which  is  out  of  print. 
As   there  is  No  Index  in  the  Work,  a  Companion    Volume  will  be  published,   consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions.  . 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "Modern  Painters'  from  1843 — 
873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Paper  board's,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  8vo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates  by  the  Autotype 
Process.  1.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2.  Idolatry. — 3.  Imagination. — 
4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure.— 6.  The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Facsimiles  from 
Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death  '  and  12  Autotype  Plates,  i.  Definition  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation  of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. 
—3.  The  Technics  of  Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engrav- 
ing.—5.  Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving.  (Sandro 
Botticelli.)— 7.  Appendix. 

VAL  D'  ARNO.     Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autotypes. 
1.  Nicholas  the  Pisan.— 2.  John  the  Pisan.— 3.  Shield  and  Apron.— 4.  Parted 
Per  Pale.— 5.  Pax  Vobiscum.— 6.  Marble  Couchant.— 7.  Marble  Rampant. 
—8.  Franchise.— 9.  The  Tyrrhene  Sea.— Fleur  de  Lys. 
FORS  CLAVIGERA  :  Letters  to  the  Labourers  and  Workmen 
of  Great  Britain.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  7s.  each.  Vols.  IV.  to  VIII.  and  Index, 
10s.  each  paper  boards.   With  several  Autotype  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thou,^hts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los. ;  Large-Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 

THE  STONES  of  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
(imperial  8vo.)  m  3  vols.  With  the  53  Plates  and  all  the  Woodcuts  and 
Text  as  originally  issued.  £4  gs.  the  3  vols.  The  small  edition,  contain- 
mg  selections  for  use  of  Travellers  in  Venic  and  Verona,  is  still  to  be  had, 
in  2  vols,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

Uniform  with  "  The  Stones  of  Venice-" 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  ?he  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
Second  Edition,  together  with  the  14  Original  Plates,  cloth  boards,  21s. 
I.  TheLampofSacrifice.— 2.  The  Lamp  of  Truth.— 3.  The  Lamp  of  Power. 
—4.  The  Lamp  of  Beauty.— 5.  The  Lamp  of  Life.— 6.  TheLamp  of  Memory. 
—7.  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had, 2s.  6d.  each. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4S.  6d.  paper  boards.  1.  The  Robin.— 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments,   lamo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER;  or,  the  Black 
Erothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan, 
gilt  edges,  lamo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painteis      Eighth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

ULRIC  tie  FARM  SERVANT:  a  Story  ;of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Edited  by  JOHN  RUSKIN.  8vo 
cloth  10s. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid.         Lists  Post  Free. 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

April  i. — E.  J.  Lonnen's  Benefit  at  the  Gaiety, 

2  p.m. — Sending  in  Day,  R.A.  Pictures. 
April  2. — Sending  in  Day,  R.A.  Sculpture. 
April  7. — Studio  Sunday. 
April  9. — Photographic  Society  Meeting. 
April  ii. — Jubilee  Benefit  of  the  Royal  Theatrical 

Fund,  Drury  Lane. — Dinner  of  the  New  English 

Art  Club  to  Mr.  Laidley. 
April  23. — Photographic  Society  Technical  Meeting. 
April  27. — Private  View  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
April  29. — New  Comic  Opera,  "  Faddimir,"  at  the 

Vaudeville,  3  p.m.. 
May  I. — Grosvenor  Gallery  opens. 
May  3. — Private  view  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
May  6. — Royal  Academy  opens. 
May  13. — New  Gallery  opens. 


DUX  AMOR. 

My  Lady  sat  within  an  oaken  stall, 
Framed  as  the  virgin  of  Beltraffio, 
And  nature's  golden  halo  shone  aglow, 

Shaming  the  painted  saints,  and  magical 

Glory  of  holiness  poured  over  all : 

So  that  what  erst  was  hid  I  humbly  know. 
That  life  is  life  and  death  is  life,  if  so 

She  be  my  guide,  and  I  obey  her  call. 

For  when  I  saw  the  angels  of  her  eyes 

They  beckoned  me  to  follow,  and  I  went 

B}^  inner  paths  I  knew  not,  past  surmise. 

To  where  my  Lady,  when  this  life  is  spent. 

Shall  reign,  and  I  shall  tire  her  with  a  gem 

The  costliest  stone  in  God's  own  diadem. 


''GREAT  MEN  BECOME  GREAT  BY  LOOK- 
ING AT  NATURE. 

A  Word  to  Art  Students  :  by  William  Morris. 


The  art  schools  founded  throughout  the  country 
were,  in  their  first  inception  set  on  foot  with  an  idea 
that  they  were  possibly  to  be  carried  on  to  create 
and  then  to  supply  the  demand  for  something  like 
competent  designers  for  the  various  forms  of  applied 
art  that  were  produced  by  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  The  idea  was  in  many  respects  a  useful 
and  happy  one,  especially  as  about  the  time  these 


schools  of  art  were  set  on  foot  we  were  at  a  period 
when  the  older  character  of  schools  of  design  had 
got  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.    The  old  was  dying 
off  and  the  new  had  scarcely  begun,  and  the  de- 
partment of  science  and  art  drew  attention,  very 
usefully  to  the  general  characteristics  that  ought  to 
be  observed  in  designing  for  various  forms  of  orna- 
mental work.    People  have  since  criticised  those 
directions  to  schools  of  science  and  art  rather  too 
adversely.    Certainly  the  idea  of  the  schools  of  art 
being  for  bringing  up  designers  was  a  little  too  ex- 
clusively the  idea  from  say  1850  to  1880.    But  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  within  the 
last  few   years  this  improvement  has  decidedly 
quickened  by  the  ideas  gathering  force  and  volume, 
which  was  very  important  indeed  in  reference  to 
those  manufactures  in  which  art  takes  part.  The 
chief  idea  which  can  not  be  considered  too  impor- 
tant, is  that  it  is  right  and  proper  all  of  those  who 
take  part  in  the  ornamental  part  of  manufacture 
shall  be  more  or  less  artists.     A  few  years  ago 
the  idea  would  have   been  scouted   as  a  mere 
dream.     But   now  people  pay  attention  to  it, 
and   a   certain    amount   of   progress    is  being 
made.    When  the  progress  becomes  real  and  solid 
enormous  steps  will  have  been  made  towards  the 
regeneration  of  the  arts  of  design, -which  50  years 
ago  had  fallen  very  low.    Probably  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1851,  which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
peace   and   general    improvement,    did  actually 
indicate  the  very  lowest  bottom  it  was  possible  to 
reach  in  art  and  design.    The  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  designers  and  in  their  capacity  for  turning 
out  designs  for  manufactures  has  since  been  con- 
siderable, owing  to  the  existence  of  schools  fostered 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    The  point 
of  the  matter  is  that  all  craftsmanship  ot  which  art 
forms  a  part  is  really  art  practised  under  rather 
stringent  limitations,  and  those  limitations  it  is 
absolutely    necessary  to    consider    at  starting. 
Decorative  artists  and  designers  have  to  do  with  the 
necessary  consequence  of  working  in  certain  mate- 
rials, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  to 
these  limitations  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 
Consider,  for  example,  designing  for  patterns  of 
silk  in  various  forms.    In  the  first  place  consider 
the   material,   the  next  for  what  that  material 
is  going  to  used.    If  you  designed  for  stuff  that 
has    to    be    woven    in    a    jacquard    loom  as 
for  a  piece  of  needlework  embroidery,  although 
the  material  in  both  cases  is  silk,  you  make  a  great 
mistake.    You  must  consider,  to  start  with,  that  the 
thing  has  to  be  worked  in  a  loom  in  a  regular  pattern 
at  certain  intervals.     You  must  not  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  work  of  the  needle  to  that  of  the  loom* 
Or  take  ornamental  pottery.    There  are  two  ways 
of  [decorating  pottery  with  colour.    One  is  by  the 
pencil,  which  is  most  artistic  and  desirable  ;  the 
other  is  by  cutting  copperplate,  taking  impressions, 
and  pasting  on  the  piece  of  pottery.     That  is  an 
inferior  way,  but  an  essential  object  if  you  want  to 
get  your  pottery,  cheaper.    If  the  thing  is  to  be 
artistic,  it  is  essential  that  the  kind  of  decoration 
done  by  printing  should  be  different  in  character  to 
that  done  by  pencil.    If  you  imitate  by  printing 
what  is  done  by  pencil,  you  would  make  a  great 
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mistake.  The  pencilling  has  a  free-handed  sort  of 
appearance.  The  pencil  appears  in  all  strokes 
made ;  the  radiation  of  the  brush  lis  obvious,  and 
the  thought  of  the  artist  is  carried  out  in  that 
radiation.  Whereas  in  printing  it  is  natural  to  get 
your  work  in  dots  and  spots,  and  so  on.  Students 
do  very  wrong  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
aside  out  of  the  path  of  artistic  truth  merely  for  the 
sake  of  considerations  of  salesmanship.  They  must 
not  allow  the  salesman  to  use  them  unfairly  in  this 
matter.  They  must  do  their  work  as  they  think 
desirable,  as  they  discover  the  right  and  in  accord- 
ance with  nature,  and  let  the  salesman  make  the  best 
of  the  job.  In  the  long  run  they  will  find  it  was  their 
business  to  tell  the  salesman  what  he  was  to 'do,  and 
not  let  him  tell  them  what  they  had  to  do.  Remem- 
b  er  that  the  schools  of  art  cost  the  nation  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  to  waste  this  money  by  letting  it 
go  into  private  people's  pockets  is  a  great  mistake. 
Have  machine  work  if  you  must  have  it,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  just  the  same^as  you  make  the  best  of  hand 
work.  I  do  not  see  any.opposition  between  science 
and  art.  Quite  the  contrary.  At  the  same  time  those 
who  are  artists  must  understand  what  art  is  just  as 
science  students  must  understand  what  science  is. 
Science  does  not  consist  of  a  rigmarole  of  long 
words,  but  in  the  observation  of  facts  and  the 
generalisation  from  that  observation  ;  and  any  fact 
which  cannot  be  stated  in  simple  plain  language  to 
be  understood  by  everybody  is  not  a  scientific  fact. 
Whatever  is  done  in  an  art  school,  whatever  pur- 
poses to  be  a  work  of  art,  must  be  on  the  other 
jand  not  mere'nonsense  work,  it  must  be  reasonable, 
i.n  other  words,  it  must  express  a  definite  fact, 
natural  or  otherwise — a  real  piece  of  meaning  of 
some  kind  or  another — or  it  is  not  a  work  of  art.  A 
work  of  art  is  not  done  simply  by  moving  a  pencil 
up  and  down  the  paper,  or  putting  a  few  spots  of 
colour  on  a  wall,  or  something  of  that  sort.  A  work 
of  art  must  have  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning, 
and  be  in  fact  a  bond  between  science  and  art.  It 
is  a  very  strange  thing  that  in  those  times  of  the 
history  of  art  when  the  most  beauty  was  produced 
less  was  said  about  beauty  than  at  any  other  time ; 
but  more  was  thought  about  expressing  a  meaning — 
a  story  edifying  the  faithful  and  exalting  the  citizen. 
And  that  is  what  the  function  of  art  is.  It  must 
practically  mean  in  the  long  run  making  our  lives 
better  and  more  exalted  on  all  sides.  Eschew 
vagueness.  Don't  act  on  the  Micawber  line  of 
trying  to  do  something  in  the  hope  that  something 
will  turn  up;  but  make  up  your  minds  that  your 
hands  have  to  go  to  a  certain  plaoe,  and  do 
something  the  mind  bids  them  do.  That  habit 
must  be  taught.  Having  found  you  have  got  a 
meaning  you  must  habituate  the  hand  to  express 
the  meaning  the  brain  is  commanding  it  to  express. 
In  order  to  do  that  there  must  be  no  vagueness. 
Far  better  to  set  a  clear  object  before  your 
eyes  and  fail  than  get  an  unsatisfactory  portion  of 
success  by  being  vague,  blotty  and  spotty.  All 
students  should  remember  this  special  and  particu- 
lar fact,  that  the  first  necessity  of  learning  art  is 
drawing,  and  the  last  grace  the  most  accomplished 
artist  ever  comes  to  is  drawing,and  between  the  time 
he  is  a  student  and  a  great  master  the  instrument 


an  artist  uses  to  produce  his  great  marvels  is  draw, 
ing.  It  is  for  that  reason  drawing  of  the  human 
figure  is  taught  in  all  schools  of  art,  and  ought 
specially  to  be  drawn,  because  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  it  can  be  found  out  and  set  right.  There  can 
be  nothing  vague  in  that.  Colour  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  taught.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  be  taught 
anybody  who  has  an  innate  capacity  for  it.  After 
mastering  drawing  and  colour  be  modest,  and  see 
reason  in  the  passage  of  Spenser,  where  a  knight 
coming  into  a  hall  sees  scrolls  all  round,  "  Be  bold, 
be  bold  ;  everywhere  be  bold,"  but  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  he  sees  a  scroll  which  says  *'  Be  not  too  bold." 
Schools  of  art  ought  not  only  to  give  instruction 
according  to  local  needs.  Far  from  it.  What  schools 
of  art  are  meant  to  do  is  to  give  as  far  possible 
the  whole  public  a  taste  for  art.  Schools  of  art  are 
not  meant  to  foster  competition.  Success  in  com- 
petition injures  someone  else,  but  successful  emu- 
lation is  attained  by  doing  good  to  other  people. 
The  public  must  be  educated  to  know  what  art 
means,  and  then  the  public  will  dictate  to  the  sales- 
man what  work  they  like.  This,  after  all,  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  public,  and  do  no  sort  of  harm  to 
the  genuine  salesman  who  has  wares  worth  buying 
and  selling.  It  will  only  throw  out  of  the  market 
what  is  not  worth  selling.  Again,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  try  to  become  artists  merely  because  it 
pleasant.  It  must  be  because  we  feel  that  we  have 
got  the  artist  in  us,  and  want  it  brought  out  so  that 
we  can  be  of  use  to  ourselves  and  others.  When 
as  a  boy  I  looked  round  the  world  and  saw  the 
occupations  of  mankind,  I  was  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  only  occupation,  not  a  curse,  was  the 
occupation  of  an  artist.  I  want  you  all  to  think  so. 
For  after  all  an  artist  is  a  man  who  tries  to  find  out 
what  he  is  fit  for,  and  when  he  is  so  employed 
he  does  it  conscientiously  and  with  pleasure, 
because  he  does  it  well.  An  artist  is  a  happy 
man ;  and  a  happy  man  is  an  artist.  There- 
fore there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imitate  the  manner  of  great 
artists,  and  imagine  when  you  have  done  that  you 
have  produced  something  like  the  great  artists'  work. 
That  is  a  very  great  mistake  indeed,  because  those 
great  men  did  not  attain  to  the  manner  till  they  had 
passed  their  student  days  and  were  past  masters. 
Then  it  was  quite  right  they  should  have  their  ©wn 
manner.  Just  the  same  as  with  the  poet.  Grammar 
is  good  for  the  people,  but  a  great  poet  makes  his 
own  grammar  and  people  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
So  it  is  with  each  of  the  great  masters  in  the  art  o 
painting.  That  is,  he  can  make  us  understand  it, 
however  he  uses  it.  Great  men  become  great  by  look- 
ing at  nature^  carefully  and  constantly  doing  their 
best  to  work  as  nature  works,  and  being  led  by  her  ; 
and  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  out  what  is  worthy 
in  us.  We  all  belong  to  the  same  race.  Great  men 
are  only  men  after  all,  and  if  you  are  a  genuine  man 
you  are  a  true  man.  If  we  do  whatever  we.do  do  with 
pleasure  to  ourselves  and  other  people,  then  if  we 
are  not  great  men  we  are  at  least  artists ;  we  are 
also  good  citizens  working  all  for  each  and  each 
for  all. 
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POLITICS    IN  ART. 


By  H.  H.  La  Thangue. 

The  conjunction  of  Politics  and  Art  will  doubtless 
ibe  distasteful  to  many,  in  fact  to  most.  And 
indeed  with  reason.  For  at  first  thoughts,  one 
cannot  conceive  how  there  can  be  any  politics  in 
art,  and  on  second  thought,  when  one  realises 
how  much  of  politics  there  is,  one  is  apt  to  be 
disgusted,  and  long  for  the  time  when  there  were 
none  ;  to  almost  wish  for  a  return  of  the  past 
when  exhibitions  did  not  exist,  and  when  the  artist 
was  not,  as  he  is  at  present,  almost  compelled  to 
gain  notoriety  in  exhibitions  before  he  is  recognised 
as  an  able  man. 

But  do  not  let  us  waste  our  time  by  regretting  the 
^past,  rather  let  us  be  practical  and  see  if  we  cannot 
mend  and  reform  that  which  now  exists,  for  there  is 
.no  doubt  that  art  exhibitions  have  a  firm  hold  on 
the  public  favour.  The  State  practically  subsidies 
thfcm,  and  their  expenses  are  advanced  out  of  the 
rates.  Nor  does  anybody,  I  think,  consider  this  as 
unreasonable.  On  the  contrary,  most  people 
rightly  regard  a  fine  exhibition  ot  works  of  art  as 
indispensable  to  a  nation,  and  to  every  town  of 
importance.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  sing  the 
praises  of  exhibitions,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
point  out  their  gross  and  glaring  faults  ;  abuses 
which  entail  hardships  and  want  to  the  individual, 
and  in  the  aggregate,  retard  to  a  distressing  degree 
the  growth  of  the  art  of  our  country.  And  as  art 
in  all  its  ramifications  touches  nearly  all  that  we  see 
-around  us,  it  is  evident  that  these  abuses  affect  in 
no  small  measure  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  Until  some  125  years  ago,  artists  in  this 
•country  were  not  organised,  and  public  exhibitions 
of  works  of  art  were  little  thought  of.  However,  at 
that  date  the  art  direction  of  the  country  was 
placed  in  the  handsjof  a  self-elected  body.  It  is  this 
same  self-elected  body,  with  practically  the  same  con- 
stitution and  rules  to  guide  it,  which  holds  tbe  chief 
direction  of  British  art  to-day,  and  this  constitution 
and  rules,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  sprang  perfect 
from  the  brairs  of  a  few  mostly  obscure  men  in  the 
last  quarter  ot  the  i8th  century,  and  whatever  the 
advance  in  art  or  intellect,  we  are  told  must  remain 
.unaltered  to  the  end  of  all  time.  Now  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  which  I  have 
now  spoken,  and  of  the  other  exhibitions  influenced 
by  that  error,  is  self-election. 

Let  us  turn  aside  for  one  moment  to  consider  the 
powers  which  these  judges  (self-elected  or  chosen 
by  that  influence)  have  in  judging  and  directing  the 
art  of  the  country  in  public  exhibitions.  It  is  known 
to  us  all  that  they  have  power  by  their  unfavourable 
verdict  to  turn  the  laborious  effort  of  years  into  a 
piece  of  so  much  spoilt  canvas,  thus  bringing 
absolute  want  into  many  a  home.  As  they  unfavour- 
ably judge  the  individual,  so  they  do  when  indivi- 
duals form  themselves  into  certain  so-called  schools 
of  painting,  thus  checking  an  advance  in  any 
direction  which  does  not  please  them. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  "Yes!  but  in  public 
exhibitions,  in  our  national  exhibition,  the  Royal 
Academy,  ifor  example,  where  annually  some  9,000 


works  are  sent  in  to  be  exhibited,  and  where  only 
2,000  can  be  hung,  such  selections  are  inevitable 
and  must  be  made."  This  is  obvious.  But  what  is 
still  more  obvious  is  that  those  judgments  and 
selections  must  be  made  in  the  interest  of  art 
alone,  unbiased  b^^  any  personal  influence.  For 
above  all  things  in  so  subtle  a  thing  as  judgment  in 
artistic  matters,  the  aim  must  be  to  render  personal 
influence  impossible.  Although  it  is  not  an  ignoble 
fault  to  see  only  the  merits  in  a  friend's  work  and 
be  blind  to  its  shortcomings,  in  a  public  position 
such  weakness,  and  the  widespread  injuries  it 
entails,  should  hold  no  place. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  are  any  means  by  which 
we  might  ensure  that  the  art  of  the  country  and  the 
art  exhibitions  of  the  kingdom  could  be  managed  on 
a  system  that  would  be  fair  and  just  to  all.  Happily 
there  are,  and  if  we  choose  to  exert  ourselves, 
they  are  within  easy  reach.  The  way  is  simple. 
In  every  exhibition  wheie  public  money  or  its 
equivalent  is  advanced  in  the  interest  of  art,  as  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  Manchester,  Liverpool  or 
Leeds,  in  the  interests  of  art  and  justice,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  artists  of  the  kingdom  should  have 
the  right  to  elect  those  who  select  and  hang  the 
works  sent  in  to  those  exhibitions.  It  is  clear  that 
this  system  will  favour  no  clique,  school  or  body  of 
artistic  opinion.  It  is  insisted  on  simpl}'  in  the 
interests  of  British  art  and  its  development.  It  is 
also  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  is  thoroughly 
British  in  character  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  reforms  that  have  been  found  necessary,  and 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  in  other  pubhc  matters. 
But  what  is  not  claimed  for  this  system  is  originality. 
The  French  discovered  years  ago  that,  however 
eminent  the  men  it  was  found  that  their  judgment 
was  warped  and  biased  by  personal  influence. 
This  has  long  since  been  changed  in  France,  and 
the  jury  for  selecting  and  hanging  the  pictures  in  the 
Salon  is  now  annually  elected  by  what  is  practically 
a  vote  of  French  artists.  By  this  annual  vote  is 
registered  the  growth  of  art.  That  there  are  revo- 
lutions or  upheavals  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
there  is  always  steady  improvement,  and  new 
developments  are  not  checked  by  a  body  insensible 
to  the  touch  of  progress. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  reflect  on  the  body  that  the 
opposite  system  (self-election)  gives  to  us  in  this 
country  for  the  management  and  direction  of  our 
art.  Turn  to  the  Academy  catalogue,  and  read  tlie 
names  of  the  some  yr  members.  The  list  does  not 
inspire  any  great  amount  of  confidence.  And  when 
we  further  reflect  that  each  member  holds  his  posi- 
tion for  life,  that  he  can  suffer  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  and  yet  be  capable,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  holding  the  sensitive  scales 
of  justice,  I  think  most  of  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me  in  condemning  luch  a  system  as  morbid 
and  iniquitous. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  Well,  vve  can  agitate  for 
reforming  old  societies,  and  certainly  wherever  a 
new  gallery  is  formed,  we  can  insist  that  the  jury 
for  selecting  and  hanging  the  works  of  art  sent  in  to 
that  exhibition  must  be  annually  elected  by  the 
artists  of  th«  kingdom. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 

By  F.  J.  WiDGERY. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  some 
years  spent  in  painting  from  nature,  and  also  of 
time  spent  in  different  academies  in  Europe.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  of  some  advantage  to  landscape 
students — mostly  by  reason  of  their  being  the  result 
of  experience.  Landscape  painting  as  a  separate 
art  has  not  had  the  same  advantages  as  figure 
painting  in  many  ways.  With  figure  painting  there 
are  well  estabHshed  laws  of  composition,  colour, 
light,  and  shade,  etc.  These  principles  are  carried 
to  a  high  degree,  and  are  consequently  of  great 
assistance  to  the  figure  painter.  The  landscape 
student,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hampered  to  a  great 
extent  by  ambiguous  ideas  ;  his  path  of  study  is  not 
so  clearly  defined  as  that  of  the  former  student,  in 
fact,  whilst  studying  abroad  and  at  home  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  "happy-go-lucky" 
manner  in  which  landscape  painting  was  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.    There  was  a  lack  of  aim  in  every  way. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  take  a  historical  and 
a  landscape  subject.  The  painter  of  the  former 
makes  it  his  great  aim  to  obtain  the  right  feeling  for 
his  subject ;  no  one  expects  him  to  place  his  figures 
in  precisely  the  same  positions  as  the  originals,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  living 
ever  saw  them,  therefore,  if  he  conveys  the  feeling 
of  sorrow  or  joy,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  work  is 
considered  good,  and  rightly  so.  .  I  think  this 
proves  that  the  "feeling"  or  sentiment  which  the 
painter  has  produced  is  what  is  really  appreciated. 

The  landscape  student  is  hampered  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  doubts  that  are  extant  as  to  what  the 
aims  of  landscape  painting  really  are.  To  ask  a 
student  to  become  an  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  by  simply  copying  what  he  sees,  is  equivalent 
to  asking  a  musical  student  to  become  a  composer 
by  always  playing  scales.  The  practical  part  of 
any  art  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
presence  and  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculties 
are  also  indispensable  to  anything  like  greatness  or 
high  quality. 

The  landscape  student  should  see  that  nature  is 
a  vast  garden  from  which  he  must  gather  and 
arrange,  and  that  the  actual  'painting  is,  after  all, 
only  the  grammar  with  which  he  has  to  express  his 
ideas  ;  and  that  the  great  charm  of  art  is  to  invest 
ordinary  subjects  with  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
artistic  value,  viz.,  by  choosing  the  most  appropriate 
effect,  the  most  effective  light  and  shade,  and  other 
considerations. 

For  preparatory  study  nothing  is  better  than  a 
course  of  studies  from  the  antique  and  the  life.  It 
trains  the  eye  and  hand  so  well  to  accurately  judge 
of  differences  in  colour  and  drawing.  The  study  of 
classical  authors'  descriptions  of  scenery  is  a  useful, 
as  well  as  a  pleasant,  method  of  refining  and  widen- 
ing the  artistic  perceptions. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  presume  the  student 
to  have  overcome  a  certain  degree  of  drudgery  such 
as  learning  the  use  ot  the  different  mediums 
employed  in  painting,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  rouse 
any  student  out  of  what  is  too  often  the  hum-drum 
copying. 


It  is  well,  I  think,  for  landscape  students  to  see 
that,  after  making  faithful  studies,  they  come  to  the 
other  important  part  of  this  art,  viz.,  utiHzing  those 
studies,  and  that  to  be  always  making  studies  only  is 
the  same  as  a  builder  continually  gathering  materials, 
but  never  bulling  the  house. 

It  is,  of  course,  rather  difficult  for  a  landscape- 
student  to  know  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins;  he  cannot,  however,  go  far  wrong  if  he 
takes  up  the  study  of  composition.  After  attaining 
to  a  fair  proficiency  in  faithfully  copying  nature  in 
her  component  parts,  such  as  studies  of  rocks,  still 
and  running  water,  grasses,  trees,  and  especially 
cloud  forms,  there  is  no  part  of  a  landscape  that 
requires  such  study  as  the  sky;  it  offers  endless 
resources,  and  that  alone  ought  to  entitle  it  to  extra 
study.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  observation  to 
rightly  appreciate  the  delicacies  of  colojr  and 
atmosphere. 

After  the  method  of  arranging  a  subject  comes 
the  most  difficult  part — impressing  a  scene,  however 
simple,  with  the  stamp  of  individuality,  that  is 
imbuing  in  with  poetic  and  imaginative  feeling. 
These  principles  and  their  connection  with  art,  are, 
in  reahty,  beyond  any  clear  definition.  They  are 
felt,  and  we  know  their  value,  but  no  laws  can  be 
laid  down  regarding  them  ;  the  only  approach  to 
them  is  through  the  study  of  the  very  best  works, 
both  of  poetry  and  painting.  Whilst  visiting  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  Holland  in  1888,  I 
came  upon  some  of  the  scenes  from  which  Turner 
made  his  exquisite  water-colour  drawings,  and  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
artistic  and  poetic  feeling  with  which  he  clothed 
a  subject.  It  is  that,  of  course,  which  makes  his 
nome  so  famous,  I  mention  this  in  support  of  my 
remarks — that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  land- 
scape painter's  art  is  the  enhancing  and  embellish- 
ing of  a  subject  with  the  -rare  artistic  faculties  of 
poetry  and  imagination. 


MR.  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  A.R.A.,  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.,  lives  in  Beavpr 
Lodge,  Hammersmith.  Beavor  Lane,  which  leads  to 
the  river  side,  is  one  of  the  quietest  turnings  out  of 
the  high  road.  The  appearance  of  the  lane  is  not 
prepossessing ;  the  few  houses  look  poor  and  dingy, 
and  the  way  is  almost  blocked  by  a  public-house. 
After  a  little  while  the  lane  branches  to  the  left, 
becoming  almost  an  alley.  At  this  point  the  right 
hand  side  is  flanked  by  small  back  gardens  and  the 
left  by  a  high  wall,  behind  which  you  can  see  trees 
waving.  This  is  the  garden  of  Beavor  Lodge,  and  the 
stout  wooden  door  in  the  wall  is  the  entrance.  Once 
within,  says  the  Globe,  you  forget  the  dismal  approach. 
All  is  reposeful,  old-fashioned,  and  beautiful,  and  you 
begin  to  dream  ;  but  the  attentions  with  intentions 
of  a  collie  dog  speedily  destroys  your  reverie.  The 
house  is  the  house  of  an  artist,  and  of  one  who  is 
sensible  of  the  delights  of  decoration.  The  hall  is 
entirely  hung  with  photographs  of  the  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.  The  dining-room  is  to  the  left ;  the 
drawing-room  to  the  right,  through  which  is  Mr. 
Richmond's  snuggery,  and  through  that  again  the 
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studio.  This  is  the  studio,  not  the  workshop — here 
Mr.  Richmond  entertains ;  but  in  Holland  Park 
Gardens  he  works  long  and  hard  and  undisturbed. 
Our  painters  are  no  longer  Bohemian.  The  old  reck- 
less slovenliness  of  the  domestic  arrangements  are  as 
much  a  tradition  as  the  slouch  hat.  Beavor  Lodge  is 
^rave  and  dignified  ;  there  is  plenty  of  old  oak  and 
old  bronze — in  fact,  it  is  a  museum  of  treasures 
sombre  and  beautiful.  In  the  drawing-room  hangs  a 
miniature  of  the  master  of  Beavor  Lodge  when  a 
•child,  executed  by  his  father.  In  this  miniature  is 
perfectly  expressed  the  refinement  of  the  painter,  as 
we  know  him  now.  Mr.  Richmond  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  about  thirty-five.  His  figure  is  straight 
and  graceful,  his  head  small  and  well  poised,  with  fine 
golden  hair  flowing  long  and  straight  almost  to  the 
shoulders.  Mr.  Richmond  is  engaged  on  a  picture 
representing  the  death  of  Ulysses.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  line  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  which  says  that  the 
wanderer  will  die  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Richmond 
is  also  at  work  upon  a  "  Statue  of  a  Shepherd  "  who 
is  hastening  through  a  valley.  A  crook  is  over  his 
shoulders,  on  which  his  extended  arms  rest.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  an  apple,  while  the  other  points  to  the 
•sun.  This  blythe  and  joyous  shepherd  i»  supposed  to 
be  living  in  the  days  when  the  world  was  quite  young 
— before  the  advent  of  the  steam  plough  and  the 
publication  of  "  La  Terre." 


^'EAST,  WEST,  HAME'S  BEST." 

Mr.  Luke  Fildes  goes  to  Italy  to  paint  a  tawdry, 
•coarse,  Italian  flower-girl,  while  a  finer  subject 
awaicS  him  at  the  end  of  Cheapside.  A  group  of 
women  in  their  motley  dresses  in  an  archway  in 
Covent  Garden,  shelling  peas,  and  surrounded  with 
a  galaxy  of  radiant  flowers  and  fruit,  would  attract 
Murillo  were  he  alive,  but  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
pamts  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  instead.  There  is  an 
epic  poem  to  be  written  on  Fleet-street,  with  its 
thousand  printing-presses  pulsating  day  and  night 
with  the  world's  life  blood,  that  would  make  the 
^'earthly  paradise"  look  common-place,  and  there 
are  subjects  in  Shadwell  greater  than  the  building 
of  Carthage  or  the  fall  of  Troy.  An  age  of  living 
realism,  of  desperate,  hard  driven  life,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  bloodless  damsels  in  diapha- 
nous robes  that  Albert  Moore  soothes  his  soul  by 
painting,  and  the  sun  that  sets  on  the  London 
Docks,  gilding  the  rigging  of  its  hundred  ships,  and 
casting  a  golden  sheen  on  its  mighty  warehouses, 
makes  a  picture  as  dazzling  as  Cleopatra  in  her 
barge  with  its  poop  of  burnished  gold.  Occasionally 
men  become  conscious  of  the  beauty  and  interest  at 
their  doors,  and  Rossetti  paints  "  Found,"  and 
Watts  sees  something  beyond  ugly  barrels  in  a 
brewer's  waggon  and  paints  its  sturdy  horses  and 
stalwart  men.  The  great  market-carts,  with  their 
heavy  loads  and  palpitating  horses  are  nothing  to 
Mr.  Morris,  who  smells  only  the  wood  pavement, 
but  there  lies  in  the  quivering  limbs  of  the  horses 
more  symmetry  and  beauty  than  in  a  Grecian  urn. 
A  steamer — a  common  penny  steamer — threading 
its  tortuous  way  by  night  up  the  crowded  river, 
passes  through  scenes  of  more  solemn  grandeur 
than  the  Hellespont  can  show,  and  the  burning. 


fiery  furnaces,  that  light  up  with  lurid  glare  the 
river-side  factories  are  of  deeper  interest  than  the 
Gardens  of  the  "  Hesperides."  The  finest  picture 
Herkomer  has  painted,  says  the  Hawk,  is  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  the  sight  from  London  Bridge,  with 
the  forest  of  vessels  and  their  precious  merchandise, 
is  greater  than  Benares  with  its  "  labyrinth  of  lofty 
alleys,  rich  with  shrines  and  minarets,  and  balconies, 
and  carved  oriels."  A  simple  tiled  roof  in  Seven 
Dials,  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  with  its  flickering 
light  and  shadow,  and  its  children  playing  on  the 
doorsteps,  a  coster's  stall  in  Clare-market,  with  its 
burden  of  vegetables,  contain  interest  as  deep  as 
the  Tomb  of  Petrarch  or  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
and  there  is  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  launching  of 
an  ironclad  at  Blackwall  which  surpass  the  triremes 
of  Homer  or  the  building  of  the  Argo.  It  is  only 
the  dilettanti  who  cry  like  spoilt  children  for  beauti- 
ful toys,  and  who  see  no  beauty  in  the  life  around 
them.  A  painted  toy-boat  on  Virginia  Water  is  to 
them  more  acceptable  than  a  barge  off  Wapping 
Stairs.  The  one  is  useless  and  the  other  useful. 
London  teems  with  beauty,  and,  as  Wordsworth 
says : — 

"  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty." 


Mr.  Walter  Crane  on  his  own  Studies  in  Art. 
The  following  notes  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  will  be 
of  interest  to  most  of  his  brother  artists.  "  My  first 
instructions  in  art  were  due  to  my  father,  himself 
an  artist  of  some  repute  in  his  day,  and  a  medallist 
at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  but  at  his  death,  when  I 
was  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was  thrown  very  much 
on  my  own  resources.  By  constant  practice,  how- 
ever, doing  anything  and  everything  almost  that 
came  in  my  way,  and  sketching  out  of  doors,  one 
gained  a  certain  facility  both  in  oil  and  water  colour. 
My  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  small  canvas  show- 
ing "  The  Lady  of  Shalott  "  in  her  barge,  which  was 
in  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1862  in  the  old  rooms, 
at  Trafalgar- square.  Any  elation  I  might  have  felt 
at  this  early  success — I  was  then  sixteen — was 
damped  by  my  works  being  steadily  refused  by  the 
Academy  from  that  date  till  1872,  when  I  had  another 
work  (in  water-colour,  painted  in  Rome)  exhibited. 
I  well  remember  my  first  sight  of  an  Academy  exhi- 
bition. It  was  the  season  of  1857,  a  noticeable 
period  of  English  painting.  Millais  was  then  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pre-Raphaelites,  and  his  "  Sir 
Isumbras"  of  that  year  (a  knight  carrying  two 
children  on  his  horse  over  a  river)  produced  some- 
thing like  a  critical  storm.  The  effect  of  this  and 
other  kindred  works,  standing  out  as  they  did  so 
remarkably  from  the  conventional  crowd,  was  very 
great ;  and  the  romantic  section  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  had  all  my  sympathies.  I  continued  to  carry 
on  my  work  in  colour  side  by  side  with  illustrati\  e 
work,  studying  for  a  short  period  at  the  well-known 
evening  school  of  Mr.  Heatherley  in  Newman-street. 
The  opening  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  General  Exhibi- 
tion of  Water-colour  Drawings  in  1865  and  1866 
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gave  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  work.  In 
1879  I  became  a  member  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  com- 
mittee; in  1882  the  committee  dissolved,  many  of 
its  members,  including  myself,  joining  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  who  opened  their  new 
galleries  in  Piccadily  in  1883.    I  have  since  resigned 
my  membership  of  the  Institute,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1888  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours.     I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between 
decoration  and  other  art,  being  of  opinion  that  our 
modern  distinctions  in  art  are  artificial,  and  could 
only  exist  in  a  period  when  the  coherence  and  unity 
in  the  arts  were  broken  up.    There  are,  of  course, 
distinctions,  but  distinctions  rather  than  differences. 
In  designing  decoration  I  have  been  influenced  by 
the  same  ideas  as  govern  my  other  work,  since  I 
began  to  form  a  style  at  all.    The  only  difference 
being  thai,  in  applieddecoration  or  decoration  proper, 
one's  design  is  controlled  by  considerations  of  ma- 
terial'and  position.    In  Mosaic,  the  series  of  designs 
for  the  frieze  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  Arab  hall, 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Salviati,  Burke  and  Co.,  and 
a  set  of  panels  in  the  house  ol  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Hodg- 
son, by  the  Murano  Company,  may  be  mentioned. 
Of  decorations  planned  and  executed  by  me,  or 
under  my  immediate  direction,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Saloon  at  Combe  Bank*,  Seven  Oaks,  the  house 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Spottiswoode,  P.R.S.  The 
ceiling  consists  of  ornamental  figures  of  the  planets 
and  the  seasons  in  gesso-relief,  gilt  and  silvered  in 
various  tones.    The  fireplace,  which  is  also  entirely 
from  my  designs,  down  to  the  brass  furniture  of  the 
grate,  contains  panels  of  gesso  also.    My  bias  to- 
wards book-design  and  illustrative  work  was  strong 
from  an  early  period  :  and  I  remember  making 
fancy  pictures  to  Tennyson  and  Scott,  copying  out 
the  text  and  making  bordering  illustrations  to  the 
words.    At  length  in  1859  a  further  impetus  in  this 
direction  occurred  through  some  sketches  of  mine 
being  shown  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  the  eminent 
wood  engraver,  poet,  and  advanced  politician.  He 
at  once  offered  to  take  me  as  a  pupil,  and  I  was 
apprenticed  to  him  for  three  years ;  during  that 
period  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  wood  engraving  and  its  demands  on 
the  draughtsman  and  designer.    At  that  time  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  book-iliustrator  to  make  his 
drawings  on  the  wood  itself.    This  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  photography,  which  has, 
however,  led  artists  rather  away  from  the  conditions 
advisable  to  observe  in  design  for  surface  printing 
which  is  intended  to  be  printed  with  type.  While 
Avith  Linton  I  used  to  go  to  make  studies  of  the 
animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  I  have 
always  been  fond  cf  them,  both  in  reality  and  in 
design.    From  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  think, 
under  the  influence  chiefly,  at  first,  of  Ruskin's 
writings,  and  then  of  Emerson's, my  sympathies  were 
on  the  side  of  freedom.    My  association  with  a  man 
like  W.  J.  Linton,  who  took  part  in  the  Chartist 
movement  may  have  had  its  influence,  as  also,  in 
the  same  direction,  another  old  friendship.  Any- 
way, I  found  my  political  and  social  sympathies 
leading  me  farther  and  farther,  and  my  studies  in 
art  helped,  until  about  18S5,  hearing  my  friend 


Wilham  Morris  on  Socialism,  and  discussing  the 
question  with  him,  my  opinions  became  still  more 
decided  in  colour,  and  so  I  have  been  more  or  less 
associated  with  the  movement  ever  since,  lecturing 
and  writing  on  the  subject  occasionally,  chiefly  from 
the  artistic  side. 


The  Bohemians. 
On  the  9th  March,  under  very  brilliant  auspice?; 
the  Bohemian  Club  was  opened.  It  is  situated  at 
72,  Oxford  Street,  and  consists  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  of  two  houses.  It  is  admirably 
fitted,  the  lower  floor  being  devoted  to  a  spacious 
dining-hall  or  coffee-room,  the  second  to  a  fine 
reading-room,  and  the  third  to  two  billiard-rooms — 
one  with  two  tables  for  general  use,  one  with  a 
single  table  for  members  only.  The  rooms  are  all 
light  and  pleasant,  with  three  windows  looking'^into 
busy  Oxford  Street.  The  staircases  are  arranged 
with  tables  and  settees,  with  something  of 
Moorish  luxury  and  form  most  agreeable 
lounges,  the  draughts  being  carefully  avoided 
by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  glass  horizontal 
slides  between  the  various  floors.  The  name 
of  the  club  is  simply  the  Bohemians.  The  sub- 
scription is  three  guineas,  but  a  bona  fide  qualifica- 
tion as  a  professional  journalist,  artist,  actor,  or 
man  of  letters  is  requisite.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  vice-president  (in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Proctor),  Mr.  Charles  Wilhams. 
His  presence  secured  that  of  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
professed  himself  proud  to  call  himself  the  brilhant 
war-descriptive  writer's  friend,  and  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller. 

The  Bohemians  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Odell,  that  veteran  enter- 
tainer, "whose  foot  is  on  his  native  heath  "  directlj' 
he  sniffs  the  blue  atmosphere  of  a  smoking  concert,, 
as  director  of  entertainments,  or  master  of  the 
revels. 


Marlborough  College. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  local  and 
collegiate  art  master,  Mr.  Andrew  Lloyd,  the  interest 
in  pictures  and  picture  exhibitions  has  greatly 
increased  here  and  the  annual  autumnal  shows  are 
keenly  anticipated.  On  23  Feb.  an  additional  sign 
of  this  art  movement  was  shown  in  the  large 
gathering  to  view  the  excellent  collection  of  original 
drawings  and  of  studies  in  black  and  white  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  got  together.  The  aid  of  such  names 
as  David  Law,  J.  Aumonier,  Seymour  Haden,  F. 
Slocombe,  J.  L.  Sparkes,  T.  Upcott,  A.  H.  Hay,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  naturally  went  a 
long  way  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.  Some 
delightful  Fronts  and  some  excellent  drawings  by 
Calcott  and  by  Leitch  represented  the  older 
masters.  A  branch  of  art  craft  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  been  very  successful  in  encouraging  is  that  of 
wood  carving  and  he  has  at  the  present  time  a  large 
class  of,  entirely  voluntary  of  course,  workers  in 
this  admirable  section  of  decorative  work. 
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Atelier  Ludovici. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  atelier  system  so 
strenuously,  that  we  hear  with  great  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Ludovici  has  decided  to  open  a  branch  studio 
at  132,  Sloane  Street,  for  the  convenience  of  ladies 
living  in  South  Western  London.  The  new  atelier 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Miss  Florence 
Pash,  and  will  be  visited  twice  weekly  by  Mr. 
Ludovici.  The  studio  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  and  tei*ms  as  the  one  in  Charlotte 
Street,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  lady  students. 
Mr.  Ludovici  in  his  own  works  is  sometimes  tempted 
by  his  own  cleverness  to  pass  those  bounds  which 
true  art  places  on  eccentricity,  but  as  regards  his 
pupils  it  will  be  something  to  put  the  cleverness  into 
them  to  begin  with.  This  his  teaching,  at  once 
sympathetic  and  acute,  will,  we  believe,  accomplish 
in  any  case  where  the  task  is  accomplishable  at  all. 


Macclesfield  School  of  Art. 

The  school  has  received  several  gifts  of  artistic 
works  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
•especially  may  be  named  the  "  Portfolios  of  Art," 
illustrating  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Sicilian,  French,  and  German 
decoration.  The  museum  has  had  the  usual  loan 
collection,  which  has  been  visited  during  the  year 
by  3,481  persons  ;  its  walls  have  been  enriched  by 
the  contribution,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hooley,  of  a 
valuable  oil  painting  by  Norbury,  of  Macclesfield, 
the  subject  being  "An  Interview  between  Lear  and 
Cordelia "  ;  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Booth,  formerly  of  Macclesfield,  of  an  engraving  after 
Maclise,  and  a  water-colour  drawing  by  the  late 
Richard  Norbury,  these  being  handed  to  the  school 
by  the  Macclesfield  Corporation ;  and  also  by  a 
pleasing  gift  by  Messrs.  Hoggins,  Barrett,  Thomas 
Cartwright,  William  Ha  worth  and  H.  Hand,  of 
decorative  designs  which  gained  silver,  bronze,  and 
other  awards  at  South  Kensington.  The  committee 
report  their  selection  for  the  position  of  head- 
master of  the  school  of  Mr.  James  Ward,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Barnes  School  after  being  assistant  to 
Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  for  seven  years  sole  assistant 
to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.  They  feel  that 
their  choice  was  justified  by  the  success  Mr.  Ward 
had  since  had  in  the  reception  of  his  decorative 
work  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  by  the  testimony 
they  receive  on  all  hands  as  to  the  thoroughly  care- 
ful and  talented  character  of  his  teaching.  Mr. 
Ward  quickly  inaugurated  a  life-class,  has  delivered 
an  able  lecture,  on  Ornamental  Art,"  to  the 
students,  and  by  his  unwearied  assiduity  has 
rendered  himself  most  valuable  for  the  school's  best 
interests.  Mr.  Ward  has,  by  personal  exertion, 
raised  a  fund  for  local  prizes,  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  end  of  March  this  year.  Mr.  Albert  Godwin, 
the  successor,  by  permission  of  the  department,  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Kerr,  as  assistant  teacher,  is  giving 
-satisfaction  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  Mr. 
William  Morris  recently  visited  the  Maccle&field 
School  of  Art,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  high 
character  of  the  training  and  by  the  practical 
nature  of  the  art  teaching. 


Watford  School  of  Art. 

At  the  Public  Library  recently,  the  prizes  and 
certificates  gained  by  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Art  were  distributed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Puckett,  the 
head  master.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance, 
Before  handing  the  awards  to  the  successful 
students,  Dr.  Puckett  said  :  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  you 
in  this  way,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express 
my  pleasure  at  the  results  of  the  last  examinations. 
We  have  been  unable  to  distribute  the  prizes  and 
certificates  before,  as  the  latter  have  only  just  been 
received.  The  high  excellence  required,  the  ever 
shifting  standards  and  regulations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  the  extensiveness  of  the 
examination  work,  render  the  examinations  unlike 
those  conducted  by  private  bodies.  The  difficulties 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  our 
last  results  so  good.  The  school  has  been  estab- 
lished fourteen  years,  and  we  never  have  had  such 
results  before.  I  remember  our  first  distribution  by 
Lord  Clarendon  at,  I  think,  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
There  were  but  a  few  certificates  and  one  or  two 
prizes,  and  we  thought  that  we  had  done  well.  I 
want,  however,  all  of  you  to  do  much  better  than 
you  have  hitherto  done.  We  have  seen  what  can 
be  done,' and  nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed 
labour  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  well  directed 
labour  implies  taking  successes  step  by  step  ;  the 
lower  stages  of  study,  the  elements,  must  be  done. 
As  well  try  to  grow  flowers  without  leaves,  stalk, 
or  root,  as  to  attempt  the  higher  stages  of  art  before 
the  lower  have  been  mastered.  Our  life  class,  still- 
life  class,  the  class  for  painting  m  monochrome, 
have  not  done  bad  work,  but  I  am  not  satisfied,  and 
I  trust  our  results  will  be  better  still  at  the  next 
examination.  To  get  splendid  results,  we  must  have 
a  life  class  at  night,  a  modelling  class,  a  class  for 
the  study  of  drapery,  and  a  class  for  time  sketching. 
In  the  endeavour  to  establish  all  these,  I  want  you 
to  help  me.  Amongst  the  advantages  of  studying 
in  schools  of  art,  one  is  very  noticeable,  which  is, 
that  the  course  of  art  instruction,  from  the  straight 
ine  to  painting,  is  laid  down  by  practical  men  at 
the  head  of  the  Department,  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  art.  This  rigid  course  is  an  advantage  that 
perhaps  at  first  sight  does  not  appear— an  advantage 
that  even  the  Royal  Academy  does  not  possess  ;  and 
here  I  can  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
having  spent  six  years  of  my  student-days  within 
its  walls,  the  greater  part  of  vvhich  was  spent  in  the 
life  and  painting  schools.  These  are,  as  perhaps 
you  are  aware,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Academicians, 
who  are  elected  by  the  council,  one  being  chosen 
for  each  month.  Of  course  each  Academician 
has  a  style  of  his  own,  hence  there  is  no  consecutive 
course  of  instruction,  which  becomes  confused.  As 
an  instance  of  this  I  well  remember  when  in  the  life 
school,  and  as  my  custom  was,  stumping  a  study, 
Solomon  Hart,  who  was  visitor  for  the  month, 
grumbled  out,  Put  that  nasty  thing  away  ;  why 
don't  you  use  the  point  ?  "  I  meekly  put  away  my 
stump,  and  had  got  fairly  on  with  my  next  study  with 
the  crayon,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  great  master 
Maclise  was  visitor,  when  he,  strolling  round,  said, 

If  I  were  you  I  should  try  the  stump."  I  mention 
the  circumstance  to  show  the  advantage  of  working 
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under  a  system  or  method.  We,  in  particular' 
have  many  advantages;  our  well-lighted  rooms, 
models  after  the  best  examples  of  art,  our  loans  of 
objects  of  art  from  South  Kensington,  our  collection 
of  chromo-lithographs,  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  sur- 
passed by  half-a-dozen  schools  in  the  kingdom. 
With  all  these  appliances,  we  may  well  smile  at 
parlour  dilettantism." 

Torquay  School  of  Art. 
The  annual  meeting  has  recently  taken  place ; 
when  Mr.  Mallock,  M.P.,  had  occasion  to  warmly 
compliment  the  Art  master,  Mr.  Bedford,  on  the 
show  of  work.  As  in  past  years  a  selection  from  the 
prize  and  other  works  was  hung  on  screens  and  on 
the  walls  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  School 
generally,  and  especially  to  show  the  high  standard 
now  required  for  certificate  and  prize  drawings. 
Miss  Hunton  exhibited  many  beautiful  drawings 
and  paintings— studies  from  the  antique,  anatomical 
studies,  still  life  and  flower  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  and  studies  in  design  ;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Watson's  studies  from  the  antique,  flowers  from 
nature,  and  coloured  designs  were  all  admirable 
examples  of  clever  and  careful  work  ;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Davey  showed  some  exceedingly  good  modelled 
panels  designed  for  reproduction  in  bronze,  as  well 
as  some  effective  coloured  designs  in  tempera  ;  Mr. 
F.  Jenkins  exhibited  a  workmanlike  piece  of  wood 
carving — a  reduced  copy  of  an  antique  scroll ;  Mr. 
T.  G.  Reade  had  several  examples  of  the  drawings 
required  for  some  of  the  higher  certificates,  and  a 
very  telling  bit  of  ornamental  work — a  scroll  painted 
in  grey  upon  a  reddish  ground.  The  Life  Class  was 
represented  by  some  excellent  heads  in  chalk  and 
water-colour  by  Miss  Pynsent  and  Miss  B.  Payne 
Gallwey,  who  also  sent  an  excellent  water-colour 
study,  ''Wallflowers,"  to  which  Colonel  Bain- 
brigge's  prize  for  this  subject  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Debenham  shewed  several  "accepted"  certificate 
drawings,  and  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Condy  good  draw- 
ings of  building  construction.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  whole  of  the  works  shewn  had  either  obtained 
prizes  at  South  Kensington,  or  were  stamped  as 
accepted  for  certificate,"  whilst  several  had  been 
considered  good  enough  by  the  Department  to  merit 
both  distinctions.  The  displa}^  was  most  creditable 
to  the  School  and  must  have  been  gratifying 
both  to  the  Committee  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  honours  and  certificates. 


A  well-known  firm  of  pianoforte  manufacturers 
have  received  a  commission  from  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
to  make  a  piano  for  the  artist's  daughter  which  will 
in  many  ways  be  a  unique  instrument.  The  case  is 
to  be  painted  of  that  dull  green  which  was,  and 
indeed  still  is,  fashionable  in  the  circles  given  over 
to  the  aesthetic  cult.  The  "  black  "  keys  of  the 
piano  are  also  to  be  painted  green  ;  but  its  most 
unique  feature  will  be  the  decoration  of  the  panels, 
which  Mr.  Burne-Jones  will  himself  paint.  When 
it  is  finished,  Mrs.  Mackail's  piano  will  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  instruments  in  existence,  a  worthy 


companion  to  that  which  changed  hands  in  New 
York  a  short  time  ago  for  little  less  than  ^y^ooo,  the 
lid  of  which  was  painted  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  and 
the  panels  by  Meissonier.  It  is,  however,  no  new 
thing  for  great  artists  to  lend  their  art  in  this  way 
to  the  decoration  of  musical  instruments,  and  we 
know  of  one  grand  piano  painted  by  Fragonard, 
and  varnished  by  Vernis  Martin,  which  would,  if  it 
were  ever  to  find  its  way  into  the  auction  rooms, 
fetch  an  almost  fabulous  price. 

Mr.  Burne-Jones's  new  picture  shows  a  rich  man^ 
gorgeously  apparelled  and  a  poor  brother  being  led 
by  angels  to  witness  the  Nativity.  It  is  destined 
for  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at 
Torquay.  The  poor  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd, 
is  being  guided  by  his  angel  from  the  depths  of  a 
gloomy  forest.  The  casket  containing  precious 
stones,  which  the  rich  man  carries  in  his  hand,  is 
to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  There  is  also  a 
companion  picture  representing  the  Nativity  itself. 

Professor  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,is  putting  the  fin'sh- 
ing  touches  to  a  picture  upon  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  the  last  six  years.  The  subject  is  the 
Charter-house,  and  represents  the  old  brothers 
going  into  chapel.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  rival 
"The  Last  Muster,"  which  first  made  Professor 
Herkomer  famous.  Of  this  latter  picture  the  artist 
says  : — "  I  painted  it  in  the  small  glass  studio  I  had 
built  in  the  garden  at  Smith -street,  Chelsea,  where 
I  was  staying  in  order  to  be  near  my  '  subjects.'  " 

A  recent  re-sale  at  Christie's  of  three  finished 
sketches  by  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  showed  a  fall  of  40- 
per  cent  in  almost  as  many  months. 

Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle,  like  many  other  artists  of 
eminence,  mistook  his  vocation  when  a  young  man. 
He  entered  an  architect's  office,  but  a  very  short 
spell  of  the  drudgery  of  mechanical  drawing  pointed 
out  to  him  the  error  of  the  choice  he  had  m?de. 
He  then  turned  to  art,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
scored  a  distinct  success  in  black  and  white  work. 
This,  however,  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  same 
city  he  first  took  rank  as  a  painter  in  oils.  In  his 
career,  he  has  followed  two  schools  of  painting, 
and  each  with  success.  He  first  made  his  mark  as 
an  historical  painter,  and  then  attained  an  equal 
success  as  a  landscape  painter.  Mr.  Hi.lswelle 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  known  and  remembered  by 
his  Thames  scenery.  Of  this  he  has  done  more 
than  one  first-rate  transcript,  though  not  recently — 
alas  ! 

Mr.  Midas,  the  eminent  publisher,  was  a  self-made 
man,  more  honour  to  him,  and  had  begun  life  by 
selling  penny  dreadfuls  up  a  back  alley  to  Httle 
guttersnipes,  who  subsequently  became  eminent 
society  writers.  But  in  the  heyday  of  his  wealth  it 
struck  him  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  and  he 
sought  out  an  eminent  R.A.,  and  asked  the  fee, 
which  staggered  him.  But  with  his  old  business 
instinct  he  stipulated  :— "  Well,  then,  it's  stiffish,  so 
you  must  find  your  own  paints."  The  R.A.  is 
slowly  recovering. 
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Mr.  William  Stott's  exhibition  ol  his  works  at  M. 
Durand-Ruel's  gallery  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  in 
Paris,  is  attracting  no  little  attention  and  approval. 
The  various  ca^jvasses — most  of  which  are  known 
to  frequenters  of  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery — are 
freely  critized,  the  portraits  of  "  My  Father  and 
Mother  "  being  rightly  charged  with  a  want  of 
animation,  and  others  with  exaggerated  perspective. 
The  Boys  Bathing"  is,  or  course,  generally 
accepted  as  the  best  of  all.  The  most  surprising 
thing  about  these  criticisms  is  that,  while  giving 
Mr.  Stott  full  credit  for  his  originality,  they 
characterize  his  work  as  "essentially  English." 
*' Essentially  un-English"  is  the  general  verdict 
here. 


Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  one  of  the  few  painters 
of  whom  the  present  generation  know  nothing  at 
all,  or  very  little.  He  declines  to  exhibit  at  public 
shows;  but  the  other  day  he  invited  a  few  of 
his  friends  to  inspect  the  works  in  his  studio. 
The  most  important  is  a  group  called  "The  Ch  l- 
dren's  Hour,"  and  shows  a  lady  surrounded  by  her 
husband  and  offspring.  Another  is  our  old  friend 
"  Byron's  Dream,"  where  the  poet  is  reclining  at 
Mary's  feet — what  time  her  thoughts  are  otherwise 
engaged. 


The  members  of  the  Langham  Sketching  Club 
held  one  of  their  conversazioni  the  other  evening. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  fun,  a  vast  deal  of  smoke, 
some  excellent  pictures,  and  bread,  cheese,  beer, 
and  celery,  ad  lib. 


Among  the  items  of  information  that  have  leaked 
out  during  the  past  week  is  the  price  that  has  been 
paid,  or  that  is  about  to  be  paid,  to  Mr.  Boehm, 
R:A.,  for  the  new  Wellington  statue.  It  seems 
the  "Iron  Duke"  and  the  horse  are  valued  at 
;^4,50o,  while  the  four  military  figures  at  the  angles 
of  the  pedestal  cost  ;^i,ooo  a-piece. 

Visitors  to  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  studio  in  the  fall 
of  last  year  used  to  bother  the  painter  with  ques- 
tions about  a  trapeze  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Now  the  murder  is  out.  It  was  the  resting  place 
for  the  eagle  in  a  picture  of  "  Prometheus  Bound," 
which  the  painter  is  just  finishing.  Another  paint- 
ing on  the  easel  at  Flaxley  is  a  study  of  frightened 
horses.  They  carry  a  party  of  Fourteenth  Century 
Knights,  who  ran  against  a  jester  with  a  pea- 
shooter—of all  things  in  the  world.  Small  wonder 
the  horses  are  terrified.  The  painter  will  also  pro- 
bably send  to  the  Academy  a  landscape  called 
"Pale  Cynthia." 

A  bust  of  Lord  Mayor  Whitehead,  by  Onslcw 
Ford  will  appear  at  Burhngton  House  in  May,  and 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  by  Mr.  Hall,  will 
probably  go  to  the  New  Gallery,  while  portraits  of 
MiFS  Ellen  Terry  by  Mr.  Sargent,  of  Miss  Hunting- 
don by  an  Academician,  and  of  Miss  Alma  Murray 
.by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry  may  also  see  the  hght  in  the 
«ame  "merry  month." 


Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  have  joined  the  committee  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Coleridge  to  erect  a 
m^emorial  to  Christopher  Mailowe  at  Canterbury. 
Among  those  who  have  already  subscribed  to  the 
fund  are  Lord  Coleridge, Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  A.  H.  BuUen,  Mr.  Christie, 
Mr.  Gosse,  Prof.  Hales,  M.  Jusserand,  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  W.  Bell  Scott, 
Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rosetti,  and  Prof. 
Dowden.  Further  donations  should  be  sent  to  the 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee,  26,  Brondes- 
bury  Villas,  N.W. 

Mr.  G.  Leon  Little's  "  The  Breaking  Morn,"  is  a 
larger  canvas  than  his  former  picture  which  attracted 
attention  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  last  year. 
The  composition  is  striking  and  the  colour  is  richer 
than  Mr.  Leon  Little  usually  gives  us.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  and  horses  is  strong  and  full  of 
movement.  The  Norman  tower,  against  a  rich 
orange-red  sunrise  is  treated  with  great  subtlety, 
while  the  foremost  horse  is  a  daring  study  of  white 
against  strong  light.  It  is  a  poetical  conception 
carried  out  with  great  technical  skill. 


Mr.  J.  Graham  Hill  has  published  in  acceptable 
form,  a  volume  of  erotic  verses.  The  title  Under 
her  Windoza,  is  an  appropriate  one,  for  almost  every 
poem  breathes  of  love  and  devotion  to  some  fair, 
far-away  mistress.  This  young  poet  deserves  en- 
couragement ;  the  verses  are  deft  and  tuneful,  and 
there  is  an  easy  unaffectedness  about  them,  which 
should  not  fail  to  be  their  passport  to  favour. 


Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  has  been  in  retreat  in  Scot- 
land and  Cumberland,  but  he  is  now  back  again  at 
his  Sussex  home  busy  on  another  novel.  The  sales 
of  "  Doubt  "  have  been  considerable,  and  the  insight 
displayed  in  this  last  work  will  cause  Mr.  Little's 
next  venture  to  be  awaited  with  considerable 
interest. 


Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.  announce  that  they  have 
on  sale  an  almost  complete  series  of  permanent 
photographs  of  Mr.  George  Tinworth's  sculpture. 
The  majority  are  platinotypes  taken  from  the 
models  while  in  the  unfired  clay  state,  so  that  every 
touch  of  the  sculptor's  hand  and  every  difference  of 
texture  are  vividly  recorded. 

Early  in  February,  the  statue  erected  in  honour 
of  William  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet  and  philologist, 
was  unveiled  at  Dorchester,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  figure,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins,  and  measures  a  little 
above  life  size.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Portland 
stohe,  bearing  a  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  a 
couplet  from  the  bard's  own  poems.  The  site  chosen 
is  a  spot  within  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  immediately 
in  froiit  of  the  tower,  which,  with  its  beautiful  grey 
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tints,  shows  up  the  statue  clearly  ;  but  the  massive 
height  of  the  tower  behind  -one' of  the  finest  in  the 
West  of  England — has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
somewhat  dwarfing  the  statue,  and  suggesting  that 
a  site  in  the  open  street  would  have  been  preferable, 
though  the  committee  were  at  immense  pains  to 
secure  the  present  position  for  it.  The  poet  is 
represented  in  his  quaint  and  peculiar  costume, 
bareheaded,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  as  he  used  to 
appear  when  reading  his  own  works  to  appreciative 
audiences  in  the  town  hall  adjoining. 


National  history  is  embodied  in  language — a  fact 
which  speUing  reformers  never  think  of;  and 
religious  dogma  is  embodied  in  symbols,  whether 
these  dogmas  have  any  basis  of  truth  or  not.  We 
speak  of  heaven  as  a  place,  and  it  is  common  to 
speak  of  that  place  as  beyond  the  skies.  "  He 
ascended  into  Heaven  "  say  millions  of  lips  every 
Sunday  in  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church  ;  and  go 
into  any  cemetery  and  the  idea  will  be  found  repre- 
sented on  tombstones  in  various  ways,  the  flight  of 
the  spirit  being  delineated  as  upwards  in  one  case 
and  in  another  its  destination  being  indicated  by  a 
sculptured  hand  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  In 
all  ages  and  in  all  lands  beliefs  have  been 
symbolised  in  the  burial  places  of  the  dead,  broken 
columns,  inverted  torches,  and  half-enshrouded 
lamps  carved  in  stone  setting  forth  not  only  the 
condition  of  those  who  once  lived  and  moved,  but  the 
expectation  of  a  renewed  life  at  some  future  period. 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  theological  stone  cutter  in 
the  parish  of-Longbenton,  near  Newcastle,  whose 
ideas  of  life,  death  and  immortality  were  often 
expressed  at  the  point  of  his  chisel.  The  Day  of 
Judgment,  which,  in  his  mind,  was  associated  with 
a  great  upheaval,  is  sculptured  again  and  again  on 
the  head  of  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard.  On 
one  we  have  two  puffy  cherub  faces,  surrounded  by 
clouds,  from  w  hich  protrude  on  each  side  a  trumpet, 
and  beneath  are  indicated  rays  of  Hght  and  flashes 
of  lightning,  while  immediately  beneath  a  skeleton, 
rising  from  the  debris  of  earth,  responds  to  the  sum- 
mons. On  another  tombstone  we  have  a  more  ela- 
l)orate  representation.  In  this  we  have  not  only  the 
heads  but  the  entire  figures  of  the  angehc  messengers. 
Like  the  others,  the  arrangement  partakes  more  of 
the  trophy  than  of  the  picture.  The  angels  (females  !) 
are  attired  in  rather  ample  skirts,  with  low-necked 
bodices,  having  short  sleeves.  They  have  very 
little  wings,  but  so  has  Mercury  as  generally  repre- 
sented, though  he  has  wings  on  his  heels,  as  well  as 
at  his  back.  The  angels  hold  a  book,  which,  we 
take  it,  contains  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
human  life.  Immediately  below,  the  dead  are 
dehneated  rising  from  the  tomb,  and,  as  on  the 
other  tombstones,  the  Resurrection  is  a  resurrection 
of  skeletons.  One  of  these  is  wrigghng  out  of  his 
coffin,  the  lid  of  which  has  become  tilted  up  at  one 
end.  Around  are  coffinless  bones  preparing  to 
follow  suit,  the  sculptor  evidently  holding  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  means  at  least  the  bones. 
This  old  tombstone  is  at  the  west  end  of  Long- 
benton  Church. 


Some  of  the  symbolical  scupture  in  and  around 
churches  is  not  so  obvious.  It  was  sometime  befor*^ 
it  became  generally  known  that  the  five  crosses- 
sometimes  delineated  over  the  communion  table — 
they  are  often  more  like  stars  than  crosr.es — 
symbolised  the  five  wounds  on  the  cross.  Symbolism 
is,  at  least,  useful  for  those  who  are  too  dense  to  be 
taught  in  any  other  way. 

At  the  Piraeus,  not  far  from  the  east  end  of  the 
great  harbour,  have  been  found  three  statuettes  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  about  thirty  centimetres  high. 
The  figure  is  seated  in  a  kind  of  niche,  above  which 
is  m  a'etoma ;  she  bears  upon  her  knees  a  lion,  and 
has  a  phial  in  her  right  hand.  In  one  of  these 
statuettes,  upon  the  side  columns  of  the  niche,  is 
seen  the  relief  on  the  right  hand  of  a  boy,  and  on 
the  left  of  a  girl  or  handmaid.  As  other  statuettes- 
of  the  "  mother  of  the  gods  "  have  been  at  other 
times  found  at  the  Piraeus,  they  may  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  temple  to  the  goddess  in  the 
chief  port  of  Athens. 


Royal   Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  ot 
Water  Colour  Painters  is  as  usual  more  remarkable 
for  quantity  than  quality,  more  noticeable  for  the 
large  number  of  frames  crowded  into  the  rooms 
than  for  the  display  of  masterpieces  of  water  colour 
art.  There  is  indeed  out  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  shown  only  the  usually  small  proportion 
of  noteworthy  drawings.  Here  and  there  is  son.ie- 
thing  really  good  to  attract  the  visitor,  and  to  give 
him  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  boasted  efforts  of 
the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Water  Colour  Art  "  are 
producing  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  artists  of  the 
country  ;  but  on  the  whole  his  visit  to  the  galleries 
is  more  likely  to  impress  him  with  a  kind  of  horror 
at  the  mass  of  uninspired  and  unintelligent  manipu- 
lators who  are  encouraged  by  the  Institute.  1  he 
"truly  English  art  "  is,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  of  the  Piccadilly  galleries,  likely  to  be 
developed  into  a  kind  of  stereotyped  manufacture, 
in  which  the  imitation  of  past  workers  is  encouraged,, 
and  any  attempt  at  originahty  is  sternly  dis- 
couraged. "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  however,  and  this  policy  of  the  Institute 
lightens  considerably  the  labours  of  the  critic. 

One  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  first  room,  Mr.  W. 
Hatherell's  "  Deck  Quoits  "  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
exhibition.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  colour  and  skilfal 
in  handling,  and  is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  judgment 
and  experience  whose  fine  work  last  year  is  not  by 
any  means  forgotten.  Two  delightful  little  sketches 
by  Mr"  Claude  Hayes,  both  landscapes,  hang  close 
by  ;  and  there  arefothers  by  him  in  the  other  rooms. 
Mr.  Alfred  East's  -'Glimpse  of  Lelant  Pool,"  with 
its  bright  open  air  effect  and  gentle  colour  is  one  of 
his  best  contributions,  although  "Wind  and  Rain,'" 
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and  the  "Waking  of  the  Day,"  are  pictures  to 
remember.  Mr.  Jules  Lessore  paints  with  admir- 
able power,  and  at  the  same  time  with  excellent 
self-restraint;  his  "  Edinburgh  Castle"  is  powerful 
without  being  forced  aud  subtle  without  being 
weak.  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan's  "  Breezy  Day  in  Arran," 
is  one  of  the  finest  drawings  in  the  galleries.  Broad 
and  simple  in  handling  and  treatment,  full  and  rich 
in  colour,  and  excellent  in  choice  of  subject,  it  is  fit 
to  stand  as  a  model  of  water  colour  work,  and  puts 
to  shame  the  surrounding  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  and  their  proteges.  The  sombre 
dignity  and  strength  of  Mr.  Bernard  Evans's  render- 
ing of  "  Knaresboro',  Yorks  "  is  characteristic  of  the 
artist's  work,  and  gives  to  it  a  somewhat  remark- 
able individuality.  There  are  also  to  note  in  the 
first  room  "  Penserosa  "  by  Signor  Ettore  Franz,  a 
charming  decorative  panel  by  Miss  Demain 
Hammond,  A.  E.  Brockbank's  sunny  "  Noontide," 
and  contributions  by  Messrs.  Charles  Maundrell, 
and  T.  C.  Gotch. 

In  the  next  room  is  a  surprise — a  really  delightful 
rendering  of  Nature  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  a 
delicate  grey  study  of  subtle  effect,  treated  with 
none  of  the  artist's  usual  conventionality  and 
technical  exaggeration.  Mr.  Aumonier's  sketches 
"The  March  near  Worthing,"  and  "Going  to 
Fold,"  are  also  strong  work,  and  his  "  Summer 
Moonlight "  misses  by  very  little  a  conspicuous 
success.  There  is  delightful  honesty  of  handling 
and  pleasant  subtlety  of  colour  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke's 
two  studies  of  nautical  life  "  What  do  you  make  of 
her,"  and  "A  Puzzler,"  both  excellent  drawings, 
and  similar  art  merits  attach  to  Mr.  C.  Maclver 
Grierson's  "  Companions  in  Distress  "  which  is  an 
agreeable  little  piece  of  genre.  Mr.  Grierson  has  two 
other  studies  in  the  show,  and  all  three  display  an 
excellent  choice  of  subject. 

The  third  room  contains  a  few  really  good 
pictures.  "Coming  Home,"  by  M.  Josef  Israels  is 
strong,  sombre  work,  very  typical  of  the  school  to 
which  it  belongs;  Mr.  H.  Terry's  "Afternoon 
Call"  is  a  curious  example  of  laborious  and 
elaborate  handling,  exceedingly  German  in 
character,  but  not  unpleasant  in  colour  and 
feeling;  and  the  "  Pourquerolles,  lies  d'or,"  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Jones  is  a  vigorous  tour-de-force  in  water 
colour  work, unusually  large  in  scale, and  ambitious  in 
treatment.  Mr.  Langley's  "  Disaster  "  is  one  of  his 
characteristic  illustrations  of  Cornish  coast  Hfe, 
strong  and  able  as  ever,  and  full  of  fine  texture 
painting,  which  same  qualtities  distiguish  Mr.  R. 
Werner's  "  Relic  of  Mediaeval  Rome." 

Miss  Edith  Stock  gives  us  an  unconventional 
group  of  straggling  "  La  France  Roses,"  with  the 
natural,  delicate  pinky-white  tones  that  distinguish 
this  charming  variety  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 
The  blue  china  plate  that  serves  as  a  foil  to  the 
rOvSes  was  nicely  painted  enough,  but  might  be 
spared  from  the  canvas,  as  it  gives  a  coldness  to 
the  picture  that  the  tenderness  of  these  pale-pink 
roses  can  hardly  bear.  The  blue  china  makes  the 
rose-climate  chilly.  A  flat,  wide  frame,  with 
moulded  flowers,  in  low  relief  on  the  surface,  suited 
the  subject  and  was  a  welcome  variety  to  other 
monotonous  patterns.    But  the  Institute  follows 


with  "  hesitating  steps  and  slow,"  in  the  wake  of 
Frame  Reform. 

Among  other  works  in  the  different  rooms,  the 
pre-raphaelites  will  enjoy  the  Sir  Galahad,"  of 
Henry  Ryland,  and  the  "Yew  Trees,"  of  C.  R. 
Aston,  while  a  mind  in  sympathy  with  the  better 
class  of  work  usually  shown  at  the  R.W.S.,  instead 
of  the  R.I.,  will  enjoy  the  two  Christ  Church 
pictures  by  Stuart  Lloyd,  the  "Evening"  of  A. 
Forsyth,  the  "  Radipole "  of  William  Pye,  and 
"  The  Ferry  "  of  Alfred  Powell.  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis  is 
well  represented  in  this  exhibition,  his  work  has  all 
the  thoroughness  of  the  old  school  without  being 
trivial.  The  "Wiemeriux,  Artois,"  will  please 
some  critics  less  than  a  delightful  though  smaller 
work,  "Church  Lane,  Bosham."  Mr.  Macquoid's 
Murcian  study  is  very  good  and  true,  and  besides 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Macquoid  other  members  of  the 
R.I.,  who  show  to  advantage  in  this  exhibition,  but 
for  criticism  of  whose  works  we  lack  further  space 
are  Mr.  Austen  Browne,  Mr.  Hugh  Carter,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Hine,  and  Mr.  Yeend  King. 

Tooth's  Gallery. 
Messrs.  Tooth  have  succeeded  in  securing  for 
their  spring  exhibition  a  very  fair  number  of  not- 
able works.  They  are  showing  several  very 
remarkable  canvasses  by  painters  of  the  most 
conspicuous  merit ;  and  have  also  in  their  gallery 
many  memorable  pictures  by  less  known  artists. 
Perhaps  the  most  sensational  exhibit  is  "  Le  Jardin 
du  Poete,"  a  most  characteristic  aud  typical  pro- 
duction of  that  master  of  technical  resource, 
Fortuny.  It  is  in  many  ways  an  extraordinary 
picture  ;  it  is  so  strange,  so  original,  so  opposed  to 
both  past  traditions  and  modern  behefs.  It  is, 
indeed,  judged  from  our  British  standpoint,  not 
without  faults  of  colour  and  arrangement ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  its  amazing 
strength  and  power,  its  wonderful  facility,  its  many 
artistic  qualities,  and  its  fascinating  divergence 
from  the  beaten  track.  Such  art  is,  after  all, 
despite  its  eccentricity,  of  a  higher  type  than  that 
which  appears  in  M.  Meissonier's  mihtary  subjects, 
which  hang  close  by  in  this  exhibition.  M. 
Meissonier's  work,  with  all  its  labour  and  observa- 
tion, is  too  photographic  in  its  accuracy.  There  is 
in  it  too  much  insistence  upon  mere  detail,  too  little 
appreciation  of  general  effect.  M.  L.  Deutscli, 
another  behever  in  the  paramount  importance  of 
minute  elaboration,  commits  somewhat  the  same 
faults  in  his  "Oriental  Dealer."  By  way  of 
dramatic  contrast  to  this  insistence  upon  detail, 
there  is  M.  Favretto's  admirable  "  Market  Day- 
Venice,"  which  has  been  seen  before  at  Messrs. 
Tooth's  gallery ;  and  there  is  also  the  "  Fete  Da> 
at  Murano,"  by  M.  de  Blaas,  a  large  picture,  broad 
and  powerful  in  treatment,  and  conspicuously  u  i- 
conventional  in  its  point  of  view,  Herr  Kiesel's 
"Siesta  "is  agreeably  refined  and  dainty,  soundly 
handled,  and  pleasant  in  colour.  Mr.  David 
Farquharson  is,  as  usual,  responsible  for  some 
the  best  landscapes  in  the  room.  His  "  Strathtay,' 
a  wide  stretch  of  autumn  landscape,  is  excellent 
both  in  colour  and  effect ;  it  is  painted  with  great 
freedom  and  mastery,  and  yet  with  real  earnestness. 
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French  Gallery. 

Here  is  a  heavily  respectable  show  of  continental 
work,  without  any  trace  of  modern  flippancy  or  of 
contemporary  cynicism.  All  the  artists  who  find 
places  m  the  French  gallery  are  dreadfully  in 
earnest ;  even  their  jokes  are  delivered  with  all  due 
seriousness,  and  their  pathetic  subjects  are  apt  to 
be  excessively  lachrymose.  The  gallery  is  now 
overshadowed   by  Herr  J.  V.   Kramer's  gigantic 

Descent  from  the  Cross,"  a  realistic  and  some- 
what repulsive  picture  ;  and  there  is  the  usual  note 
©f  sadness  in  the  "  Grandf^^ther's  Consolation"  of 
M.  Israels.  Needle- Work,"  by  Herr  W.  Firle,  is 
a  pleasant  relief ;  it  is  bright  and  pleasant,  full  of 
light  and  air,  gentle  and  delicate  in  colour,  and 
dainty  in  feeling.  "A  Study"  by  Herr  Kramer 
touches  also  a  lighter  note,  and  is  bright  and  attrac- 
tive without  lacking  strength  and  power  of  handhng. 
M.  de  Munkacsy's  "Pharisee"  shows  him  at  his 
best;  the  subject  is  one  that  suits  the  broad,  some- 
what untidy  method  that  the  painter  affects,  and 
the  colour  scheme  is  one  well  within  his  reach. 
Herr  Heffner's  landscape  sketches  are  interesting, 
and  with  a  couple  of  fairly  good  Corots  and  a 
pastoral  subject  by  M.  A.  Mauve,  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  exhibition. 

Maclean's  Gallery. 
Mr.  Maclean's  twenty-fifth  annual  display  of  oil 
paintings  by  artists  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  includes  a  new  Millais,  a  characteris- 
tic example  of  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  picture  by 
M.  Munkacsy,  and  several  things  of  more  or  less 
importance  by  lesser  lights  of  the  art  world. 
Mr.  Birket  Foster  is  represented  uncomfortably 
enough  by  some  old  work,  a  series  of  large  oil  land- 
scapes, things  which  cannot  be  said  to  redound  in 
-any  way  to  his  credit,  and  which  are  likely  to 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  public  respect 
for  his  work.  Mr.  MacWhirter's  "Autumn  in  the 
Highlands  "  is  somewhat  of  a  libel  on  the  beauties 
of  Scotland  ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Long's  "  Ruth  "  is  of 
a  style  and  type  calculated  to  throw  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  upon  the  reputation  for  good  taste  possessed 
by  Boaz.  Mr.  Long's  illustrations  of  biblical  story 
are,  however,  not  often  remarkable  for  anything  but 
negative  qualities,  and  therefore  this  very  negative 
Ruth  will  not  cause  any  very  particular  disappoint- 
ment. The  "Ducklings,"  by  Sir  John  Millais,  is  a 
sufficiently  characteristic  example  of  his  later 
manner,  and  is  not  more  than  moderately  excellent ; 
while  Mr.  Munkacsy's  "  Love  and  Song"  is  exceed- 
ingly disappointing.  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  "Summer 
Squall  "  is  very  admirable;  and  Mr.  Albert  Moore's 
dainty  little  colour  study,  "  Marigolds,"  is  full  of  the 
grace  and  charm  which  his  work  never  lacks.  This 
picture,  indeed,  despite  its  small  size  and  slightness 
of  execution  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  contribu- 
tions to  the  exhibition ;  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  pro- 
duction which  too  few  of  our  contemporary  artists 
seem  able  to  appreciate.  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Beginning 
of  a  Fray,"  is  showy  and  not  very  satisfactory  ;  and 
there  is  clever  colour  arrangement  of  a  gentle  and 
"delicate  type  in  Mr.  Hartmann's  little  character 
picture  "  In  Master's  absence."  The  examples  of 
M.  Van  Haanen,  and  M.  R.  Madrazo,  are  also 
notably  above  the  average. 


Royal  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 
The  seventh  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter  Etchers,  is  being  held  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Royal  Water  Colour  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  East. 
Nearly  350  contributions  by  the  different  members 
of  the  Society  fill  the  room.  Of  thcbc  more  than 
40  are  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  who  seems  equally 
at  home  whether  engaged  upon  mezzotint,  dry 
point  work,  or  upon  the  more  usual  class  of  practice. 
His  versatility  and  artistic  discrimination  are  well 
exemplified  in  this  display,  and  his  productions  are 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  show.  One  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  refined  examples  of  the  more 
delicate  class  of  etching,  is  Mr.  Frank  Short's, 
*' Lowlands,  Cornwall,"  with  its  admirable  sugges- 
tion of  far-receding  distance.  It  is  conspicuously 
the  work  of  an  artist  with  sensitive  appreciation  of 
delicacy  of  line  composition  and  tone  relation,  and 
with  sufficient  self-restraint  to  avoid  the  temptation 
towards  demonstrativeness  which  proves  a  pitfall  to 
many  etchers.  Mr.  W.  Sickert's  tiny  notes  are 
I  quaintly  bizarre  and  audacious  ;  Mr.  C.  Robertson's 
studies  are  pretty,  if  not  perhaps  quite  so  serious  as 
they  might  be  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Haig's  elaborate  exercises 
are  full  of  a  certain  ponderous  dignity  ;  and  Mr. 
Percy  Robertson  and  Mr.  Charles  Holroyd  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Paton,  are  to  be  noted  among  workers 
of  the  better  sort.  Mr.  Mortimer  Mempes  with 
somewhat  unusual  modesty,  sends  only  two  contribu- 
tions, neither  of  which  is  conspicuous  for  size,  nor 
for  the  possession  of  any  other  exceptional  qualities 

Fine  Art  Society. 
At  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  Street, 
the  water  colour  drawings  of  the  River  Thames,  by 
F.  G.  Coleridge,  the  lover  of  picturesque  scenery 
will  find  in  all  their  natural  charm,  the  unsurpassed 
views  afforded  by  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  river. 
— Trees,  grass,  water,  English  gardens  and  homes, 
here  a  church,  there  a  house-gable,  a  cottage,  a 
lock,  or  white-winged  boats  and  other  river  craft 
challenge  our  criticism.  Wargrave,  the  Reading 
meadows,  the  woods  above  Sonning,  its  weirs  and 
backwaters,  Pangbourne,  Maple-durham,  and  other 
features  of  the  Thames,  here  look  at  us  as  speaking 
portraits.  The  light  of  day,  the  shadows  of  evening, 
the  tone,  colour,  proportions  of  parts  of  landscape 
to  each  other  as  Nature  makes  them,  are  hereby 
Mr.  Coleridge's  artistic  magic  transported  from  the 
Thames,  and  make  a  charming  gallery  in  Bond 
Street.  The  series  is  such  a  revelation  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  Nature  that  one  may 
say  in  verse  : — 

If  chivalry  is  dead,  the  dower  ot  faith 

Remains  to  warm  the  hearts  of  later  days 

Immortal  beauty,  still  untouched  by  death 

Rests  on  our  hill  tops,  or  where  Thamis  strays, 
Babbles  or  murmurs,  lingers  now,  or  plays 

With  shadows  when  the  cool  moonlighted  wraiths 
Glide  'neath  the  trees  ;  then  in  long  tracts  of  light 
Runs  with  the  stream,  transfiguring  the  night. 

Where  Sonning,  Wargrave,  Pangbourne,  Shiplake  stand, 
Pictures  for  pictures,  by  the  river's  maze  ; 
And  white-winged  boats,  or  tan-sailed  labouring  barge 

Move  through  the  scenes,  reserved  for  artists'  hand 
To  save,  as  Coleridge  saves,  their  Night  and  Day, 
Their  light,  their  charm,  their  change,  seen  on  our 
great  Highway. 
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Of  all  the  eight  great  works  at  Haarlem  Museum,  by 
which  the  claim  of  Frans  Hals  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  world  in  his  art.  that  known  as 
"  The  Banquet  of  the  OflBcers  of  the  Archers  of  Saint 
Adrian  (or  Andrew),"  painted  in  1627,  is  perhaps  the 
most  admirable,  inasmuch  as  it  unites  all  tho.se  qualities 
by  which  the  artist  achieved  his  position.  The  subject 
represents  the  feast  in  which  the  corps  indulged  before 
its  departure  from  Haarlem  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of 
Hasselt  and  Mons,  and  the  canvas  in  which  the  scene  is 
recorded  is  full  of  the  native  brilliancy  of  its  painter's 
touch,  the  facility  of  his  handling,  his  vigour  and  dash, 
and  power  of  expression  and  characterization.  This  is 
the  plate  selected  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  to  reproduce 
by  "  drypoint,"  and  which  Messrs.  Dowdeswells,  at  their 
gallery  at  160,  New  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  view.  It 
is  stated  that  the  work  in  question  is  "  the  largest  dry- 
point  ever  produced,"  but  there  would  belittle  advantage 
in  size  or  quantity,  were  merit  or  quality  absent ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  of  the  plate,  unfinished  as  it  is,  that 
if  in  its  completed  state  it  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  two 
heads  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  it  will  unquestion- 
ably be  among  the  most  important  prints  of  recent  years, 
even  though  it  be  judged  from  the  highest  standard.  All 
the  spirit,  and  character  of  the  original  are  retained  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  while  the  precision, 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  richness  and  depth  in  the  shadows 
are  such  as  are  rarely  obtained  from  etchings,  and  which 
we  certainly  would  never  have  expected  the  artist  capable 
of  producing.  The  drawing,  particularly  of  the  chins, 
is  not  so  perfect. 


Mr.  Henry  Tate  has  purchased  the  valuable  engravings 
belonging  to  the  late  Shadford  Walker,  and  has  presented 
them  to  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Tate  Library  or  other  suitable  places,  and  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Roscoe  Professor  of  Art  for  lecture 
illustration. 


The  January  part  of  English  Etchings  is  before  us.  It 
fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  technical  excellence 
for  which  the  name  of  Mr.  May  is  a  guarantee,  but  the 
choice  of  landscape  subjects  lacks  interest  to  some 
extent.  A  specially  good  article  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Strange 
enriches  the  letterpress. 

Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  and  Co.  will  shortly  publish 
(i)  a  large  etching  by  M.  Lopisgich  after  Michel's  cele- 
brated picture  of  St.  Denis  from  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
with  the  mill  on  the  ridge,  the  town  and  cathedral  in  the 
distance;  (2)  an  etching  by  the  same  after  Corot's 
picture  "  La  Vanne,"  with  the  sluice  in  a  meadow  in  the 
foreground;  (3)  an  etching  by  M.  Damman  after  .VI. 
L'Hermitte's  large  picture  of  "  The  Harvesters,"  which 
we  described  while  reviewing  the  last  Salon  ;  and  (4) 
"  La  Becquee,"  an  etching  by  the  same,  after  Millet's 
picture  of  a  mother  feeding  children  with  a  spoon  while 
they  are  sitting  at  a  cottage  door. 


Following  hard  upon  the  Colossal '  drypoint  of  the 
Antipodean  etcher,  Mr.  Menpes,  the  Fine  Art  Society  of 
New  Bond  Street  has  just  produced  an  etching  which, 
in  point  of  size,  is  almost  unique.  It  is  an  origmal  work 
by  Mr.  A.  Wallace  Remington,  and  represents  a  pic- 
turesque street  in  Nuremberg,  with  two  tall  spires,  bright 
with  sunlight,  overtopping  the  quaint  old  houses  in  the 
foreground.  The  perspective  is  very  good  indeed,  and 
the  strong  contrast  of  light  Jand  shade  where  another 


street  runs  across  the  main  thoroughfare  prevents  the 
monotony  of  colouring  which  sometimes  characterises 
similar  works.  But  might  not  these  effects  have  been 
produced  on  a  smaller  scale  ?  Here  and  there,  especially 
in  the  darker  parts  of  the  shading,  the  execution  is  some- 
what coarse,  as  if  the  artist's  patience  were  worn  out  by 
covering  such  an  enormous  superficies.  Or  it  may  be 
that  Mr.  Remington  went  in  for  broad  effects,  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  viewed  the  etching  would 
have  to  stand  at  a  distance  to  get  the  whole  before  them. 
Even  the  sky  does  not  bear  close  inspection,  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  clouds  being  crude  in  many  parts.  We 
would  recommend  Mr.  Remington  to  be  less  ambitious 
in  'his  next  effort  ;  he  has  it  in  him,  it  is  clear,  to  do 
really  excellent  work. 

"  The  Favoured  Swain,*'  Mr.  Fred  Morgan's  popular 
painting,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1887,  has 
been  admirably  etched  by  C.  O.  Murray,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  G.  E.  Clifford  and  Co.,  12,  Piccadilly.  The 
picture,  which  is  25I  in.  by  15  in.,  is  bright  and  pleasing. 
There  is  a  warmth  and  a  light  and  a  glow  about  it  which 
harmonize  well  with  the  bright  gladness  of  the  lover's 
heart,  who  strolls  through  the  harvest-field  with  a  pitch- 
fork over  his  shoulder  and  his  arm  round  his  sweetheart's 
waist. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Dickins  has  published  an  etching  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Philips,  entitled  "Twickenham  Church,"  and 
representing  it  in  evening  twilight,  just  after  sundown  on 
a  splendid  autumnal  evening,  when  the  trees  have  lost 
part  of  their  leaves.  The  swans  floating  in  the  front  are 
of  the  whitest  white,  and  contrast  with  the  shadows 
gathering  about  the  tower  and  other  buildings.  Although 
a  little  mechanical  and  timidly  treated,  especially  the 
water,  where  a  woman  punting  is  too  small,  it  is  an 
excellent  etching  and  deserves  a  welcome.  The  picture, 
of  which  this  is  a  reproduction,  was  at  the  Academy  last 
year.  A  new  etching  by  M.  D.  Mordant  reproduces  the 
picture  of  Mr.  J.  Lavery,  named  "  Lawn  Tennis,"  a 
cap'tal  instance  of  tone  studies  and  of  sunlight  on  sward, 
figures  a.id  trees.  M.  D.  Mordant's  etching  is  first  rate 
in  all  respects,  and  gives  not  only  the  technical  charms 
of  the  picture,  its  softness,  breadth,  clearness,  and 
solidity— characteristics  included  in  that  latest  accepted 
term  "the  qualities" — but  the  spirited  actions  of  the 
figures,  and  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  original.  It  is  a  pity 
Mr.  Lavery  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  draw  his 
figures  better.  The  action  is  so  good  that  the  doubtful 
anatomy  is  not  greatly  felt.  But  Mr.  Lavery  can  draw 
well  enough  if  he  chooses,  so  a  grumble  is  justified. 


Every  print  collector  is  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
brilliant  of  'the  early  works  of  the  late  Samuel  Cousins, 
his  mezzotint  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  picture  of 
"  Master  Lambton."  The  painting  was  exhibited  in 
1825,  and  Cousins,  then  quite  a  young  man,  engraved  it 
immediately  afterwards.  Plate  and  picture  alike  capti- 
vated the  public.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  reproduce 
in  etching  the  rich  softness  of  a  mezzotint;  but 
M.  Waltner  has  succeeded  in  this,  not  for  the  first  time. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  his  plate  has  already  been 
bought  up  with  some  eagerness  ;  before  long  it  will  be 
rare,  like  its  predecessor.  We  may  a'^d  that  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Obach,  of  Cockspur-street,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Mawson,  Swan,  and  Morgan, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  picture  is  still  in  the, 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  -for  whose  family  it 
was  painted. 
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The  charade  Jor  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 


GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 


•RACTICAL 


CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTSELLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 


Quarterly,  Price  3s.  6d.        Post  Free. 

ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Contents  of  Part  LXXH.  (April,  1889)— 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY 

OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
SWANAGE  BIER.    Etched  by  Percy  Thomas,  R.P-E. 
ST.  ERASMUS*  CHAPEL,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Etched  by  Miss  E.  Piper. 

PRIORY  PARK,  REIGATE. 

Etched  by  W.  Holmes  May,  R.P-E. 


London:    Sampson  Low,  Marston,   Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 

THE~DEVEREU)rGALLERYr^ 

IMPORTANT  to  ARTISTS. -The  DEVEREUX.  | 

A    GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English  j 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWING  S 
at  ARTISTS'  OWN  FIXED  PRICES.-For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY,  MALVERN 


pASTEL    PAINTINGS.    ByH.  Seymour. 

A  Small  Gallery  on  view  at  her  Studio,  Assembly  Rooms, 
Kensington,  W.    Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays. 


PURITY    IN  MUSIC, 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Trantlated  from  the  German  by  JOHN  BROADHOUSE 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  3s.6d. 
W.  REEVES,  185,  Fleet  Street.  London,  E.C. 


Just  Ready.,  Checip  Is.  Edition  of 

EDWARD  BELLAMY'S 

CELEBRATED  WORK 

LOOKING 


BACKWARD 


(@r,  Itf^  in  i\^t         ^000,  a.d. 


ONE  SHILLING. 


"The  Star  "  says — When  the  Book  comes 
here  it  will  probably  create  a  sensation 

'The  Halfpenny  Weekly"  says — A  very 
remarkable  Book  has  lately  been  written, 
which  has  had  a  large  sale  in  America,  and 
which  has  begun  to  influence  pubhc  opinion 
here, 

"The  Argus"  says— I  find  that  many 
people  of  "  advanced  "  views  in  London  are 
just  now  very  busily  engaged  reading  and 
discussing  a  cheap  English  edition  which  has 
lately  been  issued, namely  "Looking  Backward 
or  Life  in  the  Year  2000,"  by  Edward  Bellamy. 
It  IS,  as  its  title  would  suggest,  the  sketch  of 
the  realised  Utopia  that  is  supposed  to  exist 
III  years  hence,  the  scene  of  the  story  being 
Boston,  New  England.  The  account  of  the 
life  in  this  new  Boston  shov/s  much  ingenuity, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  whole  narrative  is 
made  very  interesting  and  written  in  good 
style.  I  hear  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
over  2,000  have  been  sold,  It  has  had  such 
a  wide  influence  in  America  that  a  National 
Club  has  been  founded  in  Boston  for  the  study 
and  promulgation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it, 
branches  of  which  have  been  established  in 
several  other  large  towns  in  the  States. 


LONDON : 

WILLIAM  REEVES, 

185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY.— Rough's  Eureka  (Patent) 
Detective  Camera  received  the  only  Medal  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition.  The  best  yet  introduced.  Carries  relays  of 
Plates,  combines  in  compact  form  Camera,  Lens,  Shutter,  Slide 
and  Plate-Box.  This  instrument  enables  Artists,  Travellers, 
and  others  to  produce  instantaneous  transcripts  of  moving  scenes 
and  incidents,  Portraits,  etc.,  etc..  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice.  For  this  and  every  description  of  high-class  Apparatus, 
and  for  full  instructions  in  the  art,  apply  to  VV.  W.  Rouch  and  Co., 
180,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  he  addressed 
to  the  Office,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C. 

AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE. 
I  APRIL,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTPJ^ 

HIS  month  of  April  is  to  the  art 
world  almost  a  blank.    It  is  an 
intermediate  time  between  the 
artist's    working    and  playing 
"^iStr^^    seasons.    The  winter  has  been 
'^^^^^    given  up  to  hard  work,  to  the 
f         '     preparation   of    more   or  less 
^  obvious    masterpieces,   to  the 

careful  and  laborious  expression  of  more  or 
less  sincere  artistic  convictions  ;  the  spring 
months  are  the  time  when  the  harvest  of  the 
winter  sowing  is  gathered  together.  By  the 
beginning  of  April  everyone  knows  pretty 
well  what  the  material  for  the  spring  exhi- 
bitions is  like,  in  May  and  June  the  exhibi- 
tions themselves  are  all  open  and  the 
public  opinion  is  invited  upon  the  pictures 
they  contain.  This  leaves  April  itself  as  a 
month  of  rest  and  idleness,  or  as  an  anxious 
period  of  somewhat  weary  waiting  in  which 
artists  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  the  dismal 
occupation  of  killing  time  while  they  await 
the  professional  and  public  judgment  upon 
their  year's  work.  The  occasion  is  there- 
fore a  good  one  to  choose  for  the  airing  of 
an  artistic  grievance,  and  for  the  exposure 
of  abuses  that  threaten  the  health  of  the 
aesthetic  commonweal.  To  discover  what 
is  wrong  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
to  note  changes  that  beneficially  or  dan- 
gerously affect  the  future  of  the  art  commu- 
nity, to  suggest  remedies  for  all  that  is 


remediable,  these  are  especially  the  functions 
of  professional  paper  that  has  any  right 
to  the  name ;  to  choose  an  appropriate 
moment  for  pointing  the  moral  and  adorning 
the  tale,  that  is  good  journahstic  art,  a 
practical  exposition  of  sound  theories. 

And  now  for  the  grievance  ;  it  is  an  old 
one,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  actual 
on  that  account.  Its  very  age  is  becoming 
one  of  its  most  objectionable  features,  and 
its  long  continuance  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  it.  When  a  cause  of  complaint 
has  existed  so  long  that  even  the  protests 
against  it  have  become  stereotyped,  we  may 
indeed  be  excused  for  considering  its  very 
vitality  a  source  of  offence.  This  .is,  at  all 
events,  the  attitude  that  most  sincerely 
artistic  people  are  tempted  now  to  adopt 
towards  the  "  Exhibition  Question."  That 
evergreen  subject  appears  annually  with  a 
persistency  that  almost  rivals  the  constant 
self-assertion  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill,  is  debated  for  a  time  with  alarming 
virulence,  and  is  then  put  aside  for  another 
year.  There  is  almost  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  belief  of  the  pessimist  that  the 
matter  is  one  beyond  possibilit}^  of  settle- 
ment by  the  exercise  of  human  intelligence, 
and  that  some  supernatural  intervention  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  deities  of  sestheticism 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  about  a  definite 
decision.  The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  the 
argument  about  exhibitions  becomes  more 
and  more  complicated  every  year,  and  gains 
rather  than  loses  in  unpleasantness  by 
frequent  repetition.  Season  by  season  some- 
thing fresh  is  added,  some  new  abuse  is  dis- 
covered, some  additional  detriment  to  our 
art  is  developed  and  yet  we  cannot  give  up 
the  struggle  and  retire  from  the  arena.  We 
are  committed  to  maintaining  the  fight,  and 
must  go  on  even  though  our  opponent  is  a 
dragon  whose  forbidding  heads  grow  again 
as  fast  as  they  are  lopped  off. 

The  Exhibition  Question"  has  already 
greatly  demoralised  our  art,  as  we  pointed 
out  on  a  previous  occasion.  Even  now 
exhibitions  as  a  class  exist  less  for  the  good 
of  art  than  art  for  the  convenience  of  exhibi- 
tions. Our  artists  have  to  work  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  their  art  as  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  places  of  honour  in  this  or  that 
gallery;  they  cannot  devote  themselves  simply 
to  putting  into  pictorial  form  the  creations 
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of  their  own  imaginations  ;  they  have  to  be 
troubling  themselves  about  how  their  work 
will  look  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  in  the  red  room  at  the  Grosvenor ;  they 
have  to  be  thinking  about  pleasing  a  select- 
ing council  here,  a  hanging  committee  there ; 
they  have  to  study  Ithe  fads  and  fancies  of 
many  schools  and  different  sets ;  they  have 
in  a  word  to  fritter  away  their  energies  and 
to  waste  their  time  upon  pernicious  and 
unworthy  scheming  when  their  sole  atten- 
tion and  most  earnest  devotion  are  due  to 
their  art  and  to  that  alone. 

For  all  this  the  responsibility  lies  upon  the 
men  who  are  in  control  of  the  places 
wherein  the  proofs  of  our  national  art 
capacity  are  shown  to  the  public.  These 
individuals  are  the  middlemen,  the  go- 
betweens  that  sell  to  the  populace  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  artists.  It  is  upon  the 
judgment  of  such  blind  leaders  that  the 
blinder  people  depend  for  guidance.  So 
long  as  the  leaders  themselves  are  at  fault 
it  is  impossible  that  enlightenment  can 
come  to  those  that  follow  them.  While 
BurHngton  House  is  ruled  by  a  body  of 
devout  believers  in  the  creed  that  art  is 
capable  of  existing  under  the  artificial  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  just  so 
long  will  those  annual  displays  be  centres  of 
evil  influence  and  dangerous  alike  to  artistic 
intelligence  and  public  taste. 

Where,  indeed,  is  there  any  hint  of  better 
things  ?  The  Royal  Academy  pins  its  faith 
to  the  large  exhibition  craze  and  crowds  its 
acres  of  wall  space  with  exhibition  pic- 
tures "  of  the  approved  and  sealed  pattern. 
The  Grosvenor,  after  a  somewhat  half- 
hearted effort  after  better  things,  goes  over 
to  the  enemy  and  substitutes  for  a  staff  of 
managers  trained  in  sound  art  principles  a 
committee  of  control, many  of  whose  members 
are  pledged  to  academic  fallacies.  The  New 
Gallery  poses  entirely  as  the  headquarters  of 
one  or  two  limited  schools.  The  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists  woke  up  a  little 
while  ago  like  a  second  Rip  Van  Winkle ; 
and  after  a  furious  effort  to  get  abreast  of 
its  competitors,  and  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  during  its  long  sleep,  it  has  relapsed 
into  its  former  condition  of  stupid 
somnolence.  There  is  actually  no  art 
society  at  the  present  time  which  encourages 
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Art  for  Art's  sake,  save  the  New  English 
Art  Club.  Under  its  generous  auspices, 
however.  Art  has  at  least  a  chance  of 
flourishing.  Admission  to  its  exhibitions  is 
denied  to  nothing  that  has  the  claim  of  real 
merit.  It  affects  no  leanings  towards  this 
school  or  that  set ;  it  welcomes  the  produc- 
tions of  all  artists  whose  sincerity  is  beyond 
dispute  and  whose  efforts  are  plainly  in  the 
direction  of  honest  expression  of  what 
Nature  supplies.  The  Exhibition  Picture," 
with  all  its  stereotyped  qualities  and  careful 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  exegencies  of 
particular  surroundings  is  not  recognised  by 
the  New  English  Art  Club.  The  society, 
despite  its  comparative  youth,  has  already 
become  famous  for  the  fearlessness  of  its 
shows,  for  the  varied  character  of  the  collec- 
tions that  it  brings  together,  and  for  the 
revelation  which  it  has  already  made  of  the 
strength  of  the  younger  workers  in  the 
British  school.  Its  influence  is  extending 
daily,  and  its  power  is  becoming  more  and 
more  generally  felt ;  and  with  anything  Kke 
proper  support  from  the  artists  that  fill  its 
ranks,  its  future  should  be  one  of  absolutely 
certain  pre-eminence.  Much  of  course 
depends  upon  the  action  of  its  various  mem- 
bers ;  but  should  they  annually  do  credit  to 
its  exhibitions  and  them_selves  by  the  contri- 
bution of  really  worthy  examples  of  their 
powers,  and  should  they  show  a  real  anxiety 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  organisation 
in  other  ways,  failure  is  impossible  to  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  New  English  Art 
Club  may  eventually  prove  the  model  from 
which  will  be  copied  the  details  necessary 
for  constructing  proper  schemes  of  reform 
in  the  other  artistic  institutions.  In  this 
case  the  principle  of  entrusting  to  the 
exhibitors  themselves  the  selection  of  the 
juries  of  adjudication  and  arrangement 
works  so  excellently,  and  produces  such 
good  results  in  the  annual  exhibitions, 
that  we  may  well  express  a  hope  that  its 
general  adoption  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
It  is  only  by  some  such  drastic  reform 
that  the  "  Exhibition  Picture,"  that  worst 
parasite  of  contemporary  aistheticism,  can 
be  destroyed.  As  soon  as  artists  discover 
that  the  public  galleries  are  really  open  to 
their  best  work,  and  that  "  pot-boilers  "  no 
longer  have  any  charm  for  hanging  com- 
mittees, they  will  strive  to  do  something 
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that  will  hand  their  names  down  to 
posterity.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work 
each  one  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
without  the  terror  of  punishment  under  an 
obsolete  code  of  unreasonable  laws  before 
their  eyes,  we  shall  be  able  to  bury  our 
grievance  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion Question." 


"  An  Artist  "  writes :— It  is  surely  not  good 
form  for  '  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  R.A., 
Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  J.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A., 
and  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  R.I.' — as  the  circular 
has  it— -to  award  the  prizes  and  diplomas  in  an 
exhibition  which  is  obviously  organised  by  a 
firm  of  fine  art  publishers  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  their  business.  The  firm  is  not  in  the 
least  to  blame  for  paymg  a  big  price  for  a  big 
advertisement,  but  Royal  Academicians,  and 
an  artist  on  the  threshold  of  Burlington  House, 
cannot  fight  too  shy  of  trade  undertakings." 
This  appears  to  us  a  trifle  captious.  On  the 
whole  we  should  say  that  the  better  the  judges, 
the  better  the  competition,  and  the  better  the 
competition  the  better  for  Art,  the  aims  of 
which  are  not  precisely  those  of  trade.  But  if 
Messrs.  Raphael,  Tuck  and  Co.,  are  prepared 
to  risk  this,  it  is  not  for  artists  to  gainsay  them. 

What  with  the  juvenilejapanese  ball  he  has 
given,  and  his  original  views  on  house  decora- 
tion, and  the  lamp  shades  he  has  invented,  and 
the  walls  he  has  distempered,  ami  the  pressmen 
he  has  entertained,  the  pubHc,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  portion  of  it  which  reads  its  newspaper, 
must  have  seen  the  name  of  Mr.  Mortmier 
Menpes  a  great  deal  of  late.  So  much  indeed, 
has  been  recently  heard  of  this  enterprising 
young  American  in  what  I  may  call  a  general 
way,  and  so  diffuse  have  been  the  details  as  to 
the  masterful  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
playing  the  part  of  "  Jack-of-all-trades,"  that  it 
IS  really  a  rehef  to  discover  that  he  has  also 
found  some  time  to  devote  to  the  roleoi  artist." 
These  are  the  words  with  which  a  well  known 
"  weekly  "  commences  its  notice  of  a  certain 
etching.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  dry 
J>oint  m  our  contemporary  as  well  as  in  New 
Bond  Street. 


Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  at  present  hard  at  work 
at  Oxford.  Writing  to  a  friend  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  painting  he  has  in  hand,  he  says ; 

Here  I  am  working  hard  at  a  subject  which 
delighted  me  thirty  years  or  more  since,  and 
which  I  have  feared  to  find  snapped  up,  as  in- 
teresting ideas  will  be.     It  has  never  been 


painted,  however.  The  picture  will  be  entitled, 
[  May  Morning  on  Magdalen  Tower.'  What 
is  remarkable  there  is,  as  you  may  know — for 
it  is  widely  noised  abroad — the  choristers  with 
the  Masters  and  President,  ascend  to  the  roof 
of  the  tower,  and  sing  a  hymn  at  the  moment 
when  the  sun  arises  over  the  horizon.  I  was 
down  here  in  the  summer  working  out  the  plan 
of  the  composition,  and  making  the  necessary 
sketch ;  and  latterly  I  have  been  painting  on 
the  big  canvas  the  portraits  of  the  Fellows,  &c., 
who  participate  in  the  ceremony.  I  hope  to 
have  it  ready  by  the  exhibition  season.  The 
canvas  is  about  six  feet  five  inches  in  length  by 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  painting  contains 
about  twenty-five  figures." 


The  same  artist  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing reasons,  among  others,  for  not  contributing 
to  the  Pans  Exhibition :  "  My  conviction  is 
that  such  exhibitions  do  no  good  to  art,  but 
encourage  the  taste  for  a  great  sensation  in  a 
subject.  And  in  time  I  think  they  would  un- 
doubtedly break  down  the  native  English  horror 
of  bloodthirsty  subjects  which  Thackeray  forty 
years  since  denounced  in  French  art,  and  which 
is  perhaps  even  yet  more  revolting  because 
accompanied  with  no  attempt  at  beauty,  such 
as  Delaroche  gave  in  marked  degree."  There 
is  matter  for  deep  regret  when  any  of  our 
eminent  artists  hold  aloof  from  a  friendly 
international  competition  in  which  all  others 
join.  So  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which 
claims  Mr.  Watts  as  supporting  it  in  regarding 
such  exhibitions  as  "  essential."  We  question 
if  Mr.  Watts  has  not  been  misunderstood. 
Besides,  there  are  exhibitions,  and  exhibitions. 

During  April  and  May,  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Buck  and 
Reid,  will  hold  one  of  the  most  important  ex- 
hibitions that  have  ever  been  open  in  London, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  the  finest  works  by 
the  greatest  French  and  Dutch  painters  of  this 
century,  lent  by  most  of  the  principal  collectors, 
and  completely  filling  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's 
large  rooms.  A  small  committee  of  distin- 
guished amateurs  will  make  the  selections. 
There  will  be  included  four  or  fine  famous 
Millets,  and  several  of  the  best  known  Corots 
and  Rousseaus.  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Dupre, 
Delacroix,  Decamp,  Troyon,  Monticelli, Breton, 
Courbet  and  many  others,  will  also  be  well 
represented  in  the  French  Section.  The 
principal  Dutchmen  will  be,  Israels,  the  three 
Marises,  Bosboom,  Mesdag,  and  Maurie.  It 
is  intended,  moreover,  to  incl  ude  works  by 
Meissonier,  Gerome,  Jacque  and  Van  Marche 
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Two  great  painters,  neglected  until  quite 
recently,  will  also  be  seen  to  advantage ;  we 
refer  to  Georges  Michel,  and  Adolphe  Hervier. 
The  former  artist  is  characterized  by  Mrs. 
Stranahan  in  her ' '  History  of  French  Painting," 
just  published,  as  superior  to  Constable  in 
dramatic  power,"  while  of  the  latter,  Theophile 
Gautier,  in  the  "  Moniteur  Universel"  of  Feb. 
iith.,  1856,  wrote  "  il  ne  nous  parait  guere 
inferieur  a  Th  Rousseau." 


A  series  of  matinees  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Reed 
and  Oscar  Neville's  new  comic  opera  "  Fad- 
dimir  "  will  be  given  by  Miss  Lily  Linfield,  at 
the  Vaudeville  theatre  immediately  after 
Easter.  The  scene  of  the  piece  is  laid  in 
Russia  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  ; 
but  the  allusions  are  chiefly  to  current  events 
and  deal  with  prominent  occurrences  in  con- 
temporary society.  The  lyrics  are  unusually 
smart  and  telling;  and  the  music  is  scholarly 
as  well  as  bright  and  clever.  Special  costumes 
are  being  designed  for  the  production,  by  a 
well-known  member  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  and  the  new  piece  is  likely  to  attract 
much  attention.  Engagements  are  being 
negotiated  with  several  leading  operatic 
artists. 


The  stage  sometimes  seems  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  do  violence  to  art.  The  Lyceum  is  not 
immaculate,  the  Princesses  is  in  competition 
for  frank  Philistinism  with  the  new  Court. 
Passing  from  houses  to  actresses,  Miss  Achurch 
is  a  terrible  offender.  We  have  seen  her 
uniting  yellow,  green,  mauve  and  purple  in  one 
costunie.  In  a  play  now  running  a  travelling 
dress  is  of  pale  green  elaborately  overwrought 
with  costly  embroideries,  cut  in  a  strange 
mediaeval  mode.  A  hugh  red  stamped  velvet 
mantle  covers  this,  and  a  salmon-tinted  Gains- 
borough hat  engulfed  in  feathers  tops  it. 
Granted  that  the  going-away  gowns  at  fashion- 
able marriages  are  sometimes  loud,  it  is  not  by 
its  vulgarities  the  stage  should  imitate  society. 
And  what  is  there  vulgarer  than  a  frock  that 
vociferates  to  every  stranger  that  its  wearer  is 
a  two-hours'  bride  ?  Young  actresses  generally 
are  making  matinees,  in  which  thev  have  the 
freer  hands,  mere  dressmakers'  disp'lays.  It  is 
much  worse  since  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  buried 
Mrs.  Sternhold  in  millinery.  Nor  do  they 
observe  any  fitness  between  robe  and  role  ;  their 
tradesmen's  daughters  wear  tea-gowns  like  the 
Court  presentation  dresses  of  brides.  Miss 
Webster,  in  Good  Old  Times,  dons  a  frock  which 
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Worth  might  have  *'  built "  to-day,  in  the 
Tasmanian  bush  fifty  years  ago.  In  these 
matters  dainty  little  Miss  Norreys  is  also  a 
great  offender. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  a 
plea  which  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  we 
endorse,  a  plea  in  favour  of  the  deplorably 
neglected  art  of  leaving  things  alone.  It 
is  the  Greeks  who  have,  according  to  his  in- 
dictment, turned  Vandals  and  barbarians,  and 
are  busily  employed  in  destroying  the  visible 
witnesses  to  the  long  history  of  their  most 
classic  city.  Their  idea,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
treat  their  monuments  on  the  principle  of  a 
museum,  in  illustration  of  a  particular  period, 
rejecting  and  destroying  every  relic  not  referring 
to  the  period  chosen.  What  is  left,  for  instance, 
of  the  time  of  Pericles  is  to  be  sacred  in  the 
name  of  Archaeology ;  but  the  no  less  interest- 
ing Athens  of  the  Empire,  of  Christendom,  of 
the  Turkish  slavery,  and  of  recovered  liberty 
are  to  be  treated  as  disgraceful  litter.  All  these 
periods  have,'or  rather  had  till  now,  left  their 
traces  ;  and  yet  in  a  little  while  Athens  will 
have  forgotten  them  even  more  cleanly  as 
London  has  forgotten  hers.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
pointedly  asks,  suppose  pre-historic  periods 
should  come  into  fashion,  and  the  innovations 
of  the  days  of  Pericles  should  be  regarded  as- 
impeding  our  knowledge  of  the  Acropolis  as  it 
was  before  his  time — what  reason  can  be  given 
for  destroying  latter  antiquities  which  would 
not  hold  valid  in  the  case  of  those?  Possibly 
it  may  be  urged  that  to  get  rid  of  intervening 
history  is  to  bring  the  present  and  the  classic 
periods  nearer  together.  Even  so  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  two  extreme  links  of  a  chain 
might  be  brought 'closer  by  taking  av/ay  all  the 
links  which  connect  them.  So  they  might;, 
but  in  the  real  spirit  of  history  it  is  just  the 
chain  itself  w^hich  is  of  value.  Unhappily, 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  of  interest  in  the 
civilised  world  where  the  sameVandalism  is  not 
proceeding,  improvement  being  the  excuse,  but 
unquestionably  not  the  reason.  No  doubt  our 
own  pockets  are  more  valuable  to  us  than  the 
sentiments  of  some  more  enlightened  posterity 
which  may  never  arrive  ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  we 
must  be  Vandals,  let  us  not  be  hypocrites  into 
the  bargain.  It  will  assuredly  be  some  day 
thought  amusing  that  a  generation  which 
plumed  itself  on  its  appreciation  of  the  past 
should  be— as  it  assuredly  is— the  most  greedil) 
and  even  rapidly  destructive  which  has  ever 
wrought  irremediable  mischief  wherever  it  can 
lay  its  hands. 
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SPRING. 

Now  the  blythe  lark  thrills  forth  his  song  of 
spring, 

Fordone  are  all  the  days  of  frost  and  cold, 
The   keen  east  winds   their  sway  have 

ceased  to  hold, 
And  soft  kind  airs  sweet  news  of  south  lands 

bring. 

The  young  lambs  frisk  :  their  way  the  grave 
rooks  wing 
With  twigs  to  build  their  nests  in  tall 
elms  old, 

By  whose  hoar  heads  a  score  score  storms 
have  rolled  ; 
The  thrush  and  merle  glad  chants  of  new  life 
sing. 

Now  flush  and  flame  in  copse  and  hurst  and 
wood, 

'   Bright,  sweet,  fresh  blooms  of  tint  and  hue 
of  gold ; 

Now  bud  and  shoot  show  thought  of  new  times, 
good 

And  glad  with  wealth  of  sun  and  warmth, 
not  doled 

In  poor  faint  gleams,  but  shed  o'er  sea  and  land, 
A  gift  of  life  and  love  from  God's  free  hand. 


Architecture. 

The  Position  of  an  Architect. 

It  is  yet  a  month  to  the  opening  of  that  most 
dismal  of  all  possible  shows  the  Exhibition  of  Archi- 
tectural Drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy.  May  we 
express  a  hope  that  this  most  misleading  show  will 
not  be  repeated  ?  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Architecture 
not  to  be  frameable  for  exhibition.  We  cannot 
pin  the  Parthenon  to  an  Academy  wall.  But.  say 
the  apologists,  the  drawings  are  at  least,  "an 
approach."  And  herein  lies  the  heresy.  So  far 
from  being  "  an  approach,"  we  can  have  beautiful 
drawings  of  hideous  Architecture  and  artistic  draw- 
ings of  useless  Architecture.  Worst  of  all,  we  have 
the  artist-draughtsman  exalted  and  the  artist-work- 
man, the  true  Architect,  ignored.  So  long  as  this 
remains  the  case,  Architecture  will  not  and  cannot 
flourish  as  an  Art,  and  the  work  of  the  mason 
and  builder  will  not  advance  as  a  Craft. 
Greek  Architecture  was  a  success  which  we 
shall  have  done  fairly  well  if  we  so  much  as  rival. 
But  the  Greek  Architect  was  not  an  exhibitor  of 
pretty  and  neat  "designs."  He  was  simply 
the  master-workman,  or  chief  of  the  workmen.  He 
was  a  simple  workman  in  his  origin,  and  probably 
by  family  descent,  but,  advanced  to  super- 
intendence, he  would  '*make  a  plan,  arrange  the 
elevations,  and  be,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of  the  work." 


Let  us  hear  Plato,  "The  master-workman  does  not 
work  himself,  but  is  the  ruler  of  workmen.  He 
contributes  knowledge,  but  not  manual  labour,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  justly  said  to  share  in  theoretical 
science.  But  he  ought  not,  when  he  has  formed  a 
judgment,  to  regard  his  functions  as  at  an  end,  like 
the  calculator;  he  must  assign  to  the  individual 
workmen  their  appropriate  task  until  they  have 
completed  the  work.'' 

The  architect  was,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of  the 
works.  He  "formed  a  judgment,"  he  decided  on 
the  plan  or  detail,  and  thus  "  contributed  knowledge 
and  theoretical  science."  He  was  "  the  ruler  of  the 
workmen,''  and  so  must  always  have  been  upon  the 
works;  and,  "he  assigned  to  the  individual  work- 
men their  appropriate  task,"  to  do  this  he  must 
himself  have  been  a  workman,  as  any  jury  of  twelve 
working  carpenters  or  masons  would  immediately 
declare.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  another  "  chief"  or 
two,  Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon.  And  four  master- 
workmen  were  engaged  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  If  we 
imagine,  then,  a  dozen  architects  employed  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Law  Courts,  we  shall  recognise 
the  diiference  between  the  ancient  working  foreman 
and  the  modern  "  architect." 

It  is  further  remai;kable  that  we  seldom  read  of  a 
Greek  architect  who  built  more  than  one  temple-^ 
and  never  do  we  find  him  engaged  on  more  than 
one  building  at  a  time.  We  never  hear  of  him  as  a 
draughtsman,  but  so  frequently  are  architects- 
called  also  carvers  that  many  must  have  been  pro- 
ficient in  the  plastic  art.  Theodorus,  architect  at 
Samos,  was  a  modeller  and  carver.  Callimachus,. 
the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  was  of  course 
a  carver,  and  besides  he  was  a  goldsmith,  an  em- 
bosser and  engraver,  a  maker  of  lamps,  and,  in 
fact,  a  very  accomplished  workman.  Chotas,  an 
assistant  to  Phidias,  was  a  carver,  and  a  master- 
workman  of  great  eminence.  Phidias  was  himself 
a  carver,  and  his  influence  is  visible  in  the  refine- 
ment that  distinguishes  the  Propylaea  and  the 
Parthenon.  He  was  not  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
carver's  work,  but,  as  the  noulest  of  the  workmen, 
he  was  made  by  Pericles  the  chief  superintendent 
of  the  works,  the  architects  or  master-workmen 
being  under  him.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  "  Phidias 
directed  all,  and  was  the  overseer  of  all  for  Pericles. 
And  yet  the  buildings  had  grdat  architects  and 
artists  of  the  works.  For  the  Parthenon  was  the 
work  of  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  And  almost  all 
things  were  in  his  hands,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he 
superintended  all  the  artists." 

For  three  centuries  there  had  been  a  gradual  and 
moderate  improvement  in  the  architecture  of  Greek 
temples ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Phidias  this  at 
once  rose  to  perfection,  and  the  absolute  refinement 
of  the  outlines,  curvatures,  and  mouldings,  is  the 
evident  result  of  his  more  accurate  perception, 
cultivated  by  his  constant  study  of  the  human 
form.  Phidias  was  not  regarded  as  a  draughtsman. 
We  have  no  record  of  his  drawings,  but  only  that 
he  worked  in  marble,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  this  not 
in  a  "  study,"  as  we  have  somewhere  seen,  but  in  a 
workshop  ;  and,  though  in  artistic  and  imaginative 
power  he  was  supreme,  he  did  not  fail  to  use  the 
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skill  of  inferior  men.  In  Greece  especial  excellence 
in  art  and  handiwork  of  every  kind  was  greatly 
prized.  The  best  workman  in  the  most  humble 
craft  might  succeed  m  rendeiing  his  name  immortal. 
Superior  artists  were  distinguished  by  the  surname 
godlike ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  pray  the  gods  that  their  memories 
might  never  die."    So  writes  Winckelmann. 

And  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  Greek  art  of  all 
kinds  was  entirely  and  exclusively  the  product  and 
expression  of  the  workman.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  professional  about  it,  nor  have 
we  evidence  ot  any  class  of  draughtsmen  who  pre- 
pared designs.  Artists  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  power  lived  at  their  work.    Phidias  was 

borrowed  "  by  the  Eleians  to  "  make  "  their  statue 
of  Olympian  Jove,  and  Ictinus  and  Callicrates 

built"  the  Parthenon.  That  was  their  "work." 
The  design,  exquisite  as  it  is,  would  have  been  but 
a  small  affair  for  any  draughtsman,  and  all  the 
special  merits  of  the  work  are  quite  beyond  the 
draughtsman's  sphere.  They  are  the  practical 
peiTection  of  the  improvements  gradually  made  in 
former  temples. 

Gothic  architecture  also  was  a  success  which  had, 
too,  an  originaUty  about  it  after  which  we  stumble 
in  vain.  Is  it  too  venturesome  to  suggest  that  we 
shall  continue  to  stumble  until  we  take  the  Old 
Road  ?  What  that  Road  was,  the  following  records 
will  tell  us  ; — "In  the  Sixth  Century  after  Christ, 
Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sent  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  of 
Jarrow,  asking  him  to  send  his  '  master- workmen 
(' architectos ')  who  might  build  among  his  own 
people  a  stone  church  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  Ceolfrid  sent  him  the  master  builders 
whom  he  required.'  Naitan  asked  not  for  '  an 
architect '  to  build  many  churches,  but  for  plural 
'  architectos  '  to  build  one  church  ;  working  foremen, 
in  facl:,  or  'master-workmen  who '.should  assign  to 
the  individual  workmen  their  appropriate  tasks.'  " 

The  same  method  continues.  In  the  reign  of 
Edgar,  the  isle  of  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdom,  belonged 
to  a  nobleman  named  Ay Iwine,  "  who  was  attracted 
to  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worester,  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  deportment,"  and  during  a  long  and  holy 
conversation  with  the  Bishop,  it  came  out  that 
Aylwine,  having  been  long  ill,  was  cured  by  St. 
Benedict,  and  received  a  mission  to  erect  a  monas- 
tery in  the  Island.    Oswald  having  in  his  diocese 

twelve  brethren  in  one  village  who  had  cast 
behind  their  backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  were 
only  warmed  with  divine  love,"  and  who  would 
wilhngly  undertake  the  charge,  proposed,  like  the 
famous  man  of  business  that  he  was,  at  once  to  go 
with  Aylwine  and  inspect  the  place.  And  then 
explaining  to  his  companion  that,  "  while  erecting 
there  a  temporary  mansion,  we  shall  also  be  erect- 
ing, if  our  faith  fail  not,  a  mansion  in  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Let  us  (said  he)  commence  at  once,  lest 
the  devil  should  take  occasion  of  any  delay  to 
breathe  a  colder  spirit  upon  us.  Let  me,  therefore, 
send  hither  a  certain  man  faithful  and  approved  in 
such  woiks,  under  whose  management  a  little 
refectory  and  dormitory  may  be  prepared." 
iEdnothus  was  sent,  who  laid  out  the  ground,  en- 
larged the  chapel,  and   added  other  buildings. 


according' to  Oswald's  plan.  yEdnothus  had  the 
care  of  all  the  out-door  works.  He,  during  the 
winter,  provided  the  masons'  tools  of  wood  and 
iron,  and  in  the  spring  he  set  out  the  plan  of  the 
foundations  and  dug  out  the  gr®und.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  chief  of  the  workmen,  and  he  made  a  fine 
building  of  it. 

{To  be  continued). 


A  New  Text  Book  on  Decoration. 

Mr  Frank  Jackson,  the  second  master  in  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art,  has  written  a  very 
useful  book  on  a  subject  the  difficulties  of  which  are 
only  under-estimated  by  those  who  have  never 
faced  them.  There  is  a  want  of  artistic  faith 
in  the  assumption  that  ornament  must  now  be 
more  or  less  meaningless,  and  that  after  a  long 
course  of  experimental  pattern  making  the  student 
may  "  enter  the  study  of  appHed  design."  Here  is 
the  source  of  our  weakness,  and  of  that  decline  in 
inventiveness  and  adaptability,  of  sense  of  fitness 
and  beauty,  which  is  so  generally  lamented.  Why 
not  set  our  young  students — following  the  natural 
Ftages  of  the  historic  development  of  design  through 
handicraft — to  work  their  patterns  on  the  soft  clay 
of  pots  they  should  themselves  have  turned  on  the 
wheel,  for  instance, or  to  paint  them  on  the  ware  after 
it  has  left  the  kiln  ?  If  we  followed  this  course 
throughout  the  handicrafts^  in  teaching  design  and 
applied  art,  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  be  so 
much  felt  in  properly  applying  art  would  disappear, 
and  art  and  handicraft  would  once  more  be  united. 
When,  as  under  modern  conventional  conditions, 
they  are  carefully  kept  apart,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  be  strangers  when  they  chance  to 
meet.  Both  artists  and  critics  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  Nature  as  of  a  fixed  quantity.  Some- 
thing in  art  is  said  to  be  like  or  not  like  Nature  ;  as 
if  Nature  were  invariable,  and  always  like  herself, 
instead  of  being  perpetually  variable.  All  art  is  more 
or  less  a  commentary  upon  her.  "Art  is  art, 
precisely  because  it  is  not  Nature,"  said  Goethe; 
and  this  is  a  saying  the  designer  may  bind  for 
a  sign  upon  his  hand.  Apropos,  our  author 
has  an  excellent  foot-note,  which  runs: — "  Some 
people  in  their  one-sided  admiration  of  Nature 
imagine  that  natural  forms,  being  beautiful  if 
copied,  must  necessarily  be  beautiful,  however 
applied.  They  regard  Nature  as  a  storehouse 
of  '  ready-made  ornaments, '  instead  of  a  book 
of  reference  for  ideas  and  principles  to  be 
thought  out  with  diligence  and  appHed  with  care. 
'  Ready-made  ornaments  '  are  too  often  like  *  ready- 
made  clothes,'  badly  fitting  and  ill-suited  to  the 
subject."  Mr.  Jackson  illustrates  his  own  book 
very  plentifully,  and  the  plans  are  clever  and  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  the  sketches  of  natural  leaves 
and  their  construction  being  particularly  good.  As 
a  designer,  he  appears  more  successful  with  his 
repeating  "  all  over  "  patterns  than  with  his  panels 
and  ^borders,  in  which  he  is  naturally  under  the 
influence  of  South  Kensington  tradition. 
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''The  Weaker  Sex  "  at  the  Court. 
Bad  art  unredeemed  by  any  particularly  interest- 
ing acting,  render  it  possible  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Pinero's  new  piece  in  comparatively  few  words. 
Mrs.  Kendal  does  not  improve.  As  she  grows  older 
she  dresses  with  increasing  "  emphasis,"  and  de- 
velops a  liking  for  playing  life's  mediaeval  period 
with  the  affected  sprightliness  of  nineteen.  Mr. 
Pinsro  has  written  some  good  incidental  dialogue, 
but  The  Weaker  Sex  is  a  thoroughly  unwholesome 
play.  The  plot  is  centred  in  the  rivalry  of  a  mother 
and  daughter,  who  are  in  love  with  the  same  man. 
The  situation  becomes  strained,  and  the  man  runs 
away.  Unable  to  have  both  women  he  declines 
each,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  his  departure, 
possibly  for  Utah,  where  Mr  Pinero's  dilemma 
would  have  created  no  difficulty.  The  acting  of  Mr. 
Righton,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Denison, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  was  more  than  competent,  but 
they  had  parts  which  gave  them  but  a  poor  chance. 
The  womans'  rights  episodes  are  broad  farce,  but 
the  person  who  would  go  to  see  this  dismal  piece  for 
the  sake  of  them,  would  stop  to  read  a  comic  paper 
in  a  storm  of  rain.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  artistic 
purpose  is  served  by  presenting  unpleasant  and  un- 
likely problems  of  this  kind  to  the  pubhc  considera- 
tion. Dramatically,  as  in  other  ways,  we  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  and  love,"  and  where  neither 
wonder,  curiosity,  or  liking  are  aroused,  a  dramatic 
presentation  lacks  the  very  first  of  things  needful, 
un  raison  d'etre. 

"Richard  III."  at  the  Globe. 
The  petty  jealousies  which  do  descredit  to  the 
stage  must,  presumably,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fixing  of  the  first  night  of  Mr.  Pinero's  new  piece, 
and  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  "revival  "for  the  same  day, 
16  March.  Both  events  had  been  in  preparation 
for  several  weeks  beforehand,  and  the  "Court,"  at 
least,  had  a  successful  running  piece.  Richard  III. 
is  splendidly  mounted.  It  is  an  archaeological  study, 
and  everything,  from  costume  and  scenery  to  the 
fighting,  is  thoroughly  reaUstic.  With  respect  to 
the  acting,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  undeniable,  sometimes 
really  starthng  power,  and  for  insight  we  beheve  he 
is  nearer  to  the  creation  of  Shakespeare  than  the 
too  subtle  master  of  the  Lyceum.  His  elocution, 
unfortunately,  is  not  wholly  free  from  defects.  The 
revival  is  so  conscientious  and  earnest  that  the 
assigning  two  male  parts  to  women  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  An  historical  tragedy  is  not  the  scene 
whereon  to  obtrude  the  devices  of  opera  hoiijfe. 
Miss  Rorke  is  a  trifle  too  "dressy,"  but  her  pathos 
is  unforced  and  "for  this,  much  thanks."  It  is  a 
gift  which  she  shares  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and 
Miss  Alma  Murray,  but  with  assuredly  few  others. 
Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq's  experience  and  ripe  art 
are  of  solid  value  in  the  part  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  but  her  voice  seems  more  than  half  "  gone." 
Miss  Beatrice  Cameron  is  a  very  pretty  and  dainty 
Lady  Anne,  and  makes  the  funeral  scene  appear 
possible.  Mr.  Luigi  Lablache  is  a  satisfactory  Rich- 
mond ;  and  Mr.  Allen  Beaumont,  as  Henry  VI.,  gives 
the  text  with  admirable  elocution  and  feeling.  A 
whole  essay  might  be  written  upon  the  costumes,  the 


heraldry,  and  the  armour.  Mr.  Mansfield  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  had  the  advantage  of 
such  invaluable  assistance  as  that  of  Messrs.  Seymour 
Lucas,  F.  Weekes,  Egerton  Castle,  and  Walter 
Pollock.  If  absolute  archieological  correctness  can 
ensure  success,  this  production  should  attain  it,  for 
they  have  even  occasionally  sacrificed  the  pictur- 
esque to  the  accurate,  though  beauty  predominates. 
At  once  an  aid  and  a  relief  to  the  play,  the  music 
expressly  composed  by  Mr.  Edward  German  for 
the  revival,  has  won  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
musical  as  well  as  theatrical  connoisseurs.  The 
overture,  on  the  first  night,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  of 
"  somebody,"  who  secretly  let  a  number  of  privileged 
persons  into  the  pit  before  the  doors  opened,  there- 
by defrauding  people  who  had  been  waiting  for  hours, 
was,  we  are  told,  heard  under  great  difficulties  of 
shouts  and  remonstrances,  but  hearing  it  on  the 
following  Friday  it  appeared  a  dignified  and 
interesting  work  in  regular  overture  form,  the 
principal  themes  upon  which  it  is  constructed 
being  those  afterwards  identified  with  Gloster 
and  the  young  Prince—  in  the  minor  and  major 
respectively.  In  the  first  act  we  chiefly  note  a 
graceful  and  melodious  march  as  Queen  Ehzabeth 
enters  the  Tower  in  state  ;  also  an  expressive  motive 
having  reference  to  King  Henry  VI.,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  sombre  and  forbidding  Gloster  theme. 
A  clever  page  is  the  brief  Funeral  March  in  D 
minor,  first  given  as  an  enty'acte,  then  heard  amid 
the  soft  rolHng  of  drums  as  the  procession  wends 
its  way  along  the  way  to  Chertsey.  Here  let  u» 
note  the  admirable  appropriateness  of  all  Mr. 
German's  incidental  passages,  and  the  subdued  yet 
efl'ective  colouring  of  his  orchestration.  The  entr'actes 
with  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  deal 
with  separately,  are  so  many  suggestive  movements, 
inspired  by  the  emotion  which  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion calls  forth,  and  therefore  eminently  adapted  to 
attune  the  mind  to  what  is  to  come.  The  Prince's 
motive,  already  heard  as  the  second  subject  of  the 
overture,  is  naturally  prominent  in  the  third  act. 
This  fascinating  strain  of  melody  is  used  again  wijh 
most  ingenious  ftfi"ect  in  the  scene  in  the  Presence 
Chamber,  where  Richard  meditates  upoa  the 
murder  of  the  ill-flated  youths.  Another  sauvely 
beautiful  theme  is  that  associated  with  Lady  Anne, 
heard  in  the  touching  Tower  scene  of  Act  IV., 
while  in  the  second  part  of  the  same  act  the  sounds 
of  a  charming  religious  chorus  issue  from  the  portals 
of  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  last  act  there  is  much 
martial  music,  of  a  bold  and  animated  character; 
and  careful  listeners  will  note  the  recurrence  of 
individual  themes  as  the  various  ghosts  appear  to 
the  King  in  his  sleep — an  incident  admirably  carried 
out  both  from  a  pictorial  and  musical  point  of  view. 

"Good  Old  Times"  at  the  Princesses'. 
The  notice  we  gave  last  month  was  but  a  make- 
shift note.  To  speak  more  fully  of  the  play,  Good  Old 
Times  is  one  of  those  things  that  puzzle  a  critic.  Is 
he  to  judge  it  as  a  panorama — a  circus — a  variety 
show  or  a  theatrical  entertainment.  If  I  assume 
it  to  be  a  theatrical  entertainment,  then  our  troubles 
begin.  How  are  we  to  write  about  the  artistic 
aspect  of  that  which  is  wholly  inartistic  ?  There  is 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty— some  people,  not  over 
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nice  in  their  use  of  words,  employ  the  term  *'  art "  as 
an  absolute  antithesis  to  the  term  *'  nature."  By 
borrowing  this  use  (or  abuse)  of  language,  we  can  get 
along  beautifully  ;  for  we  have  rarely  seen  a  play  less 
natural — and  therefore  more  artistic  !  There  is  no 
touch  of  nature  in  the  thing  ;  its  characters  do  not 
speak  the  language  of  real  life,  nor  do  they  behave  as 
human  beings  do,  and  improbability  is  heaped  on  im- 
probability, until  the  bewildered  spectator  asks  himself 
whether  it  is  a  pantomine  posing  as  a  melodrama,  or 
whether  his  own  deduction-forming  apparatus  has 
given  way.  Fortunately  there  are  some  impossibilities 
5n  it  to  allay  his  alarm  ;  and  the  critic's  himself  again 
when  he  finds  the  slang  of  to-day  in  a  play,  which  to 
be  "  contemporaneous  to  the  episodes  with  which  this 
play  has  to  deal,"  must  relate  to  the  earlier  half  of 
this  century.  The  part  of  last  sentence  between  in- 
verited  commas  is  not  copyright ;  it  occurs  in  a  tale 
by  Mr.  Edward  Saltus,  who  writes  in  a  beautiful 
Americano-English  dialect. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  objections  are  irrelevant 
to  a  Barrett-drama,  and  that  to  talk  of  probabilities 
in  relation  to  this  class  of  play,  is  like  talking  of  snow 
ill  relation  to  the  great  Sahara  ;  or  modesty  in  relation 
to  Whistler  :  or  music  to  Hutchinson  ;  or  time  to  the 
Parnell  Commission.  Nay,  some  of  the  improbabilities 
may  be  defended  :  the  conduct  of  the  bush  rangers  in 
choosing  the  exterior  of  a  police-station  as  a  meeting 
place,  when  they  are  carrying  off  unbound  and  un- 
gagged  women,  perhaps  is  based  on  a  study  of  Scotland 
Yard ,  and  in  excuse  of  the  hero's  non-recognition  of 
his  wife,  though  he  lives  sometime  as  her  servant, 
and  she  is  only  disguised  by  a  grey  wig,  the  examples 
of  Shakespeare  and  Lytton  may  be  pleaded.  But  no 
sane  person  can  deny  that  Shakespeare  sometime 
slips,  and  Lytton  frequently  falls.  If,  indeed,  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Cain  redeemed  their  errors,  a  la  Shakes- 
peare by  excellencies,  even  a  la  Lytton,  one  might 
forgive  them ;  who,  alas,  could  assert  this.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  piece  has  some  sort  of  merit, 
otherwise  it  would  hardly  be  running  now — it  has 
this  :  it  pleases  the  pit  and  gallery.  They  unknowingly 
agree  with  Demosthenes,  and  require  action — action — 
action.  In  this  play  there  is  a  glut  of  incident  ; 
except  during  the  panorama  and  the  tedious  balcony 
scenes,  something  is  always  happening  whether  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  or  not — so  people  who  like  blood  and 
thunder  and  revolver  shots, and  murders  ought  tocome. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is,  as  usual,  a  suffering  hero, 
and  we  sincerely  sympathised  with  him.  (Italics  for 
''sympathise,"  Mr.  Printer,  please,  to  show  that  it  is 
not  misused  for  pity. )  Miss  Eastlake  shared  in,  and 
contributed  to  our  suffering — oh,  what  a  merry  party 
we  were.  Mr.  Pateman  played  with  much  energy, 
tjie  part  of  a  coloured  gentleman  of  indefinite 
dialect,  who  seems  to  have  studied  Charles  Heade. 
Mr.  George  Barrett  had  a  part  that  even  his 
talent  could  not  make  more  than  intermittantly 
amusing  ;  this  was  very  hard  on  us,  as  we  always 
count  upon  his  being  a  foil  to  his  brother  and  keeping 
us  on  good  terms  J  with  the  family.  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  played  the  heavy  pd,rt  with  much  force  and  did 
a  great  deal  towards  keeping  the  play  alive.  Mr. 
Austin  Melford  was  unpleasantly  strong  in  another 
villain's  part ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  motive  is  assigned  for  his  villany.  Mr. 


W.  A.  Elliot,  as  a  very  much  up  to  date  Seven  Dials 
bushranger,  made  a  hit,  Miss  Webster  struggled  hard 
with  a  part  that  does  not  suit  a  soubrette  however 
clever  she  may  be,  and  Miss  L.  Belmore  somewhat 
brightened  up  the  evening  as  a  witness  escaped  from 
the  Parnell  Commission.  We  have  seen  Messrs. Hudson 
and  Cooper  Cliffe  and  Miss  A.  Cooke  lately  in  Hamlet 
and  have  not  forgiven  them,  so  I'll  say  nothing  about 
their  performance. 

It  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  offer  a  decided  opinion 
about  the  scenery.  We  have  never  been  to  Tasmania 
though  we've  often  >^een  asked  to  go  to — Van  Dieman's 
land,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  impressionist, 
we  mean  so  violet,  in  hue,  we  should  have  expected 
somewhat  warmer  colouring,  however,  we  can  say  that, 
setting  aside  this  question  the  scenery  is  well  painted 
and  even  charming,  the  panorama — fancy  a  ten 
minutes  panorama  in  the  last  act  of  a  play — forms  a 
series  of  delightful  pictures. 

One  word  (or  so)  in  conclusion  :  if  you  like  incident- 
burdened  plays  and  do  not  care  whether  the  inci- 
dents are  necessary  or  even  relevant,  if  your  standard 
of  probability  is  low,and  an  exciting  position,  however, 
it  may  have  been  reached,  pleases  you — go  and  see 
Good  Old  Times. 

Now-a-Days  at  the  Princesses'. 

Now-a-Days  is  the  title  of  the  four  act  drama  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  now  being  presented  to  the 
public  at  the  morning  performance.  Of  the  play  it 
may  be  said  that  the  comic  part  of  the  dialogue  is 
brisk  and  laughable,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  well-sustained,  though  objections  may  be 
taken  to  the  want  of  some  one  central  figure.  The 
wicked  baronet  is  let  off  too  easily  for  poetic  justice, 
and  there  are  several  rather  strong  improbabilities, 
the  two  most  serious  being  the  guileless  discussion 
of  an  atrocious  plot  in  a  public  place,  and  the 
winning  of  the  Derby  by  a  horse,  who  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  race  had  been  hidden  in  a 
London  stable  without  any  means  of  taking  exercise. 
The  welshing  business,  where  the  victims  appear 
with  their  pallid  faces  hideously  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, can  only  be  called  an  outrage  in  its  ugly  realism  : 
ne  corum  populo,  etc.,  is  a  maxim  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
would  do  well  to  remember  in  future  presentations 
of  this  scene. 

As  for  the  performers,  we  were  unable  to  criticise 
them  by  name,  because  no  programmes  are  given, 
and  we  declined,  and  shall  always  decline  on  prin- 
ciple, to  pay  6d.  for  a  piece  of  printed  paper  which 
has  already  been  paid  for  by  the  advertisements 
which  disfigure  it.  If  the  lessee  cannot  afford  to 
let  stalls  for  los.,  let  him  charge  los.  6d.  frankly,  and 
the  public  can  take  them  or  leave  them;  but  to 
promise  an  entertainment  for  los.,  [and  then  to 
extort  the  extra  6d.  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  audience,  is  an  underhanded  way 
of  raising  money  incompatible  with  the  self-respect 
of  any  right  thinking  man. 

Probably  the  best  played  part  was  that  of  the 
rough  but  kindly  parvenu  Yorkshireman,  John 
Saxton,  while  the  vulgar,  downright,  honest  Dick 
Dawling,  who  plays  the  part  of  deiis  ex  machind  con- 
jointly with  Tom  Saxby  was  also  ably  represented. 
The  impersonator  of  Harry  Croydon,  the  villain, 
made  the  best  of  what  was  not  a  very  good  part 
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and  the  minor  roles  of  the  Baby  and  his  fellow- 
sharper  were  performed  in  a  very  life-like  manner. 
In  fact  all  but  the  least  important  of  the  men's  parts 
were  well-studied  and  effectively  rendered,  though 
we  may  take  exception  to  a  somewhat  excessive 
general  tendency  to  shed  tears. 

Of  the  ladies  not  so  much  can  be  said  ;  the  best  was 
Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  who  was  lively  and  amusing 
as  Kitty  Saxby,  the  sweetheart  of  Bob,  the  young 
jockey  who  brings  everything  to  a  happy  conclusion 
by  winning  the  Derby  on  Thunderbolt,  when  the 
jockey  originally  engaged  has  been  overheard  in  a 
bargain  to  sell  the  race.  May  we  suggest  that  Miss 
Hawthorne's  make-up  was  a  little  overdone  ?  Jenny 
Dowling  was  effective  in  the  scene  where  Tom  Saxby 
enters  the  stable  to  re-appropriate  the  stolen  horse 
entrusted  to  her  safe-keeping  by  her  rascally  hus- 
band, Sir  Harry. 

The  scenery  was  not  very  good  ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  play  gave  satisfaction,  and  most  of  the  per- 
formers received  repeated  encores. 

Edward  Grieg  and  his  wife  have  been  received 
with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  different  occasions  of 
their  appearance  since  their  arrival  in  England  on 
the  9th.  Greig  played  his  suite  "  In  Holberg's 
time."  Holberg  flourished  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  has  been  described  as  "  The  Moliere 
of^  the  North,"  and  is  generally  considered  the 
originator  of  modern  Danish  and  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. Grieg's  music  has,  however,  very  little  to  do 
with  Holberg,  and  the  composer  has  simply  taken 
some  of  the  musical  forms  in  vogue  at  the  period. 
Among  them  are  a  sarabande,  a  gavotte,  and  a 
rigadeon,  together  with  an  air  of  a  religious  type, 
the  whole  preceded  by  a  prelude.  Grieg  was  like- 
wise associated  with  Dr.  Joachim  in  a  performance 
of  the  former's  sonata  in  F  minor  and  major,  which, 
however,  we  think  hardly  equal  to  his  earlier  work 
for  the  same  instruments  in  F.  The  second  and 
third  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  movements, 
and  all  have  a  distinct  Norwegian  character.  At 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  14th  the  chief 
feature  was  Grieg's  orchestra  suite  "  Peer  Gynt," 
which,  as  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  played 
by  the  orchestra,  revealed  beauties  unrevealed  at 
the  previous  performance  at  the  London  Symphony 
Concerts.  There  was  a  large,  fashionable,  and 
most  enthusiastic  audience,  including  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  who  seemed  to  share  fully  m 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  "  The  Death  of  Rase." 
was  most  pathetic,  and  received  thorough  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  orchestra.     The  piquancy  of 

Anitra's  Dance,"  and  the  diablerie  of  the  gnomes 
and  imps  sent  the  audience  into  fits  of  delight,  and 
the  composer  accepted  (for  which  by  many  of  the 
critics  he  has  been  taken  severely  to  task)  an  encore. 
.Madame  Grieg  contributed  five  of  her  husband's 
characteristic  songs,  and  sung  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  audience  to  wish  they  were 
twice  in  number. 

On  the  5th  the  Bach  Choir  gave  their  first  concert 
of  the  season.    Two  of  the  master's  church  cantatas 


were  chosen,  and  their  performance  of  them  was  in 
every  way  admirable.  The  first,  the  "  Wachet  auf,' 
was  composed  for  a  rather  unusual  occasion,  the 
27th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  which  the  annotator  of 
the  programme  remarks  only  occurred  five  times 
during  Bach's  lifetime.  The  score  includes  among 
its  instruments  a  "  taille  "  or  tenor  hautboy.  The 
second  cantata  "  Hold  in  remembrance"  was  com- 
posed for  a  "  Low  Sunday,"  the  first  after  Easter, 
and  is  a  rather  more  formal  work  than  the  other. 
Mr.  Lebon  here  played  the  "  oboe  d'amore."  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  of  its  performance  in 
London,  though  it  has  been  given  at  Cambridge. 
Herr  Joachim  performed  feats  of  agility  in  the  solos 
Bach  has  given  to  the  violin. 

Among  other  interesting  novelties  given  during 
the  last  month  should  be  mentioned  Dr.  Mackenzie's 

Dream  of  Jubal,"  and  Dudley  Bach's  "  Light  of 
Asia."  In  the  "  Dream  of  Jubal "  there  are  some 
exceptionally  fine  things,  notably  "  The  Funeral 
March  and  Chorus  in  honour  of  a  Hero,"  which  is 
superior  in  dignity  and  pathos  even  to  the  noble 
"Solemn  March"  in  "The  Story  of  Said."  Dr. 
Mackenzie  conducted  his  own  work  which,  chorally 
speaking,  had  full  justice  done  to  it  by  the  Novello 
Oratorio  Concert  Choir. 

Any  account  of  "The  Light  of  Asia"  must  be 
reserved  till  next  month. 

Mrs.  Mackay  gave  a  large  reception  and  concert  at 
Buckingham  Palace  Gate,  on  23rd  March.  Mrs. 
Mackay  is  a  typical  American  hostesfi,  and  nothing 
that  wealth  can  provide  for  her  guests  is  denied  them. 
Mdlle.  Nordica  sang  exquisitely — so  much  so,  indeed^ 
that  even  that  usually  most  impassive  audience,  a 
drawing-room  gathering,  showed  exceptional  sign?  of 
approval. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  revive  the  taste  for 
chamber  works  in  which  wind  instruments  sustain  the 
principal  share.  A  society  has  been  formed,  with  a 
council  comprising  the  names  of  some  seventy 
prominent  musicians  and  amateurs,  Lord  Chelmsford 
being  the  president ;  and  the  concert -room  of  the 
Royal  Arademy  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  a 
series  of  three  concerts,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
on  22nd  March.  The  Wind  Instrument  Chamber 
Music  Society — a  long  and  rather  awkward  name — 
has  associated  with  itself  some  able  exponents  of  the 
particular  branch  of  art  which  it  seeks  to  foster,  and 
these  for  the  present  season  include  Messrs.  Vivian 
(flute),  Malsch  (oboe),  Clinton  (clarinet),  T.  Wotton 
(bassoon),  and  Bordorf  (horn),  with  Mr.  Eugene 
Dubrucq  as  pianist.  In  the  opening  programme  were 
quintets  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  for  piano,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  and  an  extremely  pleasing 
sonata  for  flute  and  piano  by  Reinicke,  bearing  the 
title  of  "Undine."  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  sang  some 
songs  with  clarinet  and  horn  obbligati.  There  was  a 
numerous  and  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck  gave  a  pleasant  soiree  muskalc 
at  Steinway  Hall  on  20th  March,  and  exhibited 
characteristic  elegance  and  refinement  of  style  in 
various  pianoforte  works,  including  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition.  On  21st  March  Miss  Maigaret 
Wild  executed  a  long  and  exacting  programme  at  her 
recital  at  Princes'  Hall,  thereby  enhancing  the  high 
opinion  previously  formed  of  her  abilities  hs  a  pianist 
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The  International  Photographic  Exhibition. 
Photography  is  celebrating  its  jubilee  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  is  now  gathered  such  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  pictures  as  has  never  beiore  been 
seen,  and,  indeed,  was  never  before  possible.  Assembled 
in  the  great  nave  of  the  Palace  are  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  and  plates,  while  in  the 
■courts  on  either  side  are  exhibited  the  masterpieces — 
some  beautiful,  some  curious,  but  all  interesting — of 
modern  photography.  Here  may  be  seen  a  hundred 
kinds  of  traps  to  catch  a  sunbeam — the  great  studio 
camera  on  its  ponderous  stand,  the  ginbalslung  apparatus 
of  the  yachtsman,  and  the  tiny  "  detective  "  that  takes 
its  victim  unawares,  and  there  the  captured  image  of 
charming  child  and  lovely  woman,  of  placid  landscape 
and  rolling  sea.  One  must  see  all  these  to  realise  the 
strides  that  photographic  science  has  made  since  its 
youth,  and  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  From 
the  foul-smelling  and  finger-staining  hobby  of  a  few 
eccentric  enthusiasts,  it  has  become  a  fashionable  and 
delightful  pastime.  Fifty  years  ago  the  unhappy  patient 
of  the  photographer  had  to  be  screwed  up  for  a  period 
measured  by  minutes  in  a  kind  of  scavenger's  daughter, 
the  "  artist  "  meanwhile  adding  insult  to  injury  by  his 
exhortation  to  "try  and  look  pleasant."  To-day  the 
senistive  plate  records  flecks  of  light  which  no  eye  can 
see,  and  arrests  movements  which  no  human  retina  can 
analyse.  Then  the  finished  picture  was  either  a  metallic 
ghost,  to  be  discovered,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  only  after 
considerable  visual  and  cervical  contortion,  or  a  print  of 
dirty  yellow  colour  and  doubtful  permanence  ;  now  a 
good  photograph  is  a  thing  of  beauty  which  promises  to 
be  a  joy  for  ever.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  the  lantern  enter- 
tainment which  is  given  twice  a  day  in  the  theatre.  By 
a  limelight  apparatus  specially  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Oakley  and  Co.,  the  photographs  are  projected  a  distance 
of  108  feet  upon  a  screen  covering  a  hundred  square 
yards,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Payne,  with  a 
surface  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  perfect  opacity.  The 
views,  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet,  present  a 
clearness  which  will  astonish  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed an  exhibition  of  this  kind  since  the  conversion  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  the  seascapes  being  especially 
effective. 


Mr.  Felix  Joseph  writes  to  us,  from  Eastbourne  :  The 
■Globe  in  its  notice  relating  to  my  recently  acquired  copy 
of  Wedgwood's  Portland  \ase,  contains  a  slight  in- 
accu'-acy,  which  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct. 
It  is  stated  "  the  great  potter  made  from  first  to  last  50 
copies  of  his  famous  vase,  but  all  except  20  have  perished 
or  are  lost."  I  do  not  fancy  many  have  perished;  they 
have  been  far  too  highly  cherished  by  their  owners,  and 
are  doubtless  hidden  away  in  many  an  obscure  country 
house,  and  seldom  see  the  light  of  day.  I  know  of  the 
existence  of  not  more  than  a  dozen,  and  these  are  all  in 
well-known  collections  which  I  could  name.  I  would 
venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  give  the  pedigree  of 
my  vase,  now  in  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum.  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  subscription 
copies,  it  was  retained  for  many  years  in  the  Wedgwood 
family,  and  was  purchased  from  a  descendant  of  the 
"  immortal  Josiah  "  about  the  year  1830,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Purnell  B.  Purnell,  of  Stanscombe  Park,  Gloucestershire, 


at  whose  death,  in  1872,  it  was  sold  by  auction,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir  William  Tite.  At 
his  sale  at  Christie's  last  June  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Asher  Wertheimer,  who  most  generously  ceded  it  to  me. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  may  prove  instructive  to 
the  rising  generation  of  Wedgwood  collectors,  whose 
names  are  legion,  to  learn  that  none  but  original  copies 
of  the  Portland  Vase  bear  the  subscription  number. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  known  is  the  celebrated 
"  Darwin  Vase,"  in  the  Must^um  of  Practical  Geology  in 
Jermyn  Street.  Tnis  one  was  presented  to  Mr.  Darwin 
upon  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wedgwood.  By  a  some- 
what curious  coincidence,  the  Darwin  copy,  and  the 
Purnell-Tite  copy  in  my  possession  are  respectively 
numbered  28  and  29. 

The  old[Sevres  and  Dresden  porcelain  belonging  to  the 
late  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  G.C.B.,  have  just 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie.  Some  of  the  Sevres 
brought  good  prices.  Twelve  plates,  green  and  good, 
with  medallions  of  flowers,  £40.  Four  squure  dishes  of 
similar  pattern,  £49  7s.  Two  oval-shaped  jardinieres, 
white  and  gold,  painted  with  Cupids  and  a  landscape  in 
pink,  mounted  in  ormolu, £87.  Ten  plates,  painted  with 
Cupid  in  pink,  scroll  pattern  borders  and  flowers,  £45  3s. 
A  pair  of  tureens,  £30  9s.  An  oblong  jardiniere,  green 
ground,  with  landscapes,  £26. 


Nottingham.— Mr.  Gibbons  writes:  "The  last  lecture 
of  the  Arts  Society  was  on  '  The  Grotesque  in  Art,'  the 
lecturer  being  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Cbamberlain,  of  Birmingham. 
At  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Turney, 
ex-mayor  of  Nottingham,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the 
artist,  Mr.  A.  Hartley,  of  Chelsea,  who  was  considered  to 
have  achieved  a  decided  success." 

Bristol. — A  new  comic  opera  entitled  D^/ea  was  last 
week  produced  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Bristol.  Messrs. 
Bucalossi  and  Soulbieu  are  the  parents  of  the  little 
stranger  described  as  a  new  and  original  Romantic 
Military  Comic  Opera.  That  a  comic  opera  should  be 
absolutely  new  and  original  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  a  comic  opera  should 
be  comic.  In  this  respect  Delia  is  satisfactory,  the  fun  is 
not  coarse,  and  the«audience  responded  to  it  with  hearty 
laughter.  The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  entitled  War, 
Love  and  Diplomacy,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  minute 
German  Duchy  in  which  the  Salic  law  is  not  in  force, 
and  which  is  ruled  by  an  imperious  sovereign,  upon 
whose  heart  Baron  von  Homburgh,  the  diplomatist  has 
designs.  The  Duchess  intends  Princess  Delia  to  marry 
her  General,  Prince  Max,  and  commissions  the  Baron  to 
arrange  the  affair.  Unfortunately  Princess  Delia  has 
other  views  and  so  has  Prince  Max.  The  former 
prefers  a  lieutenant  of  her  own  choosing  and  Prince  Max 
entertains  a  strong  affection  for  Marguerite.  It  is  out  of 
this  complication  that  the  fun  arises.  The  two  important 
characters  are  the  diplomatist  baron  (Mr.  George  Mudie) 
and  the  Princess  Delia  (Miss  Fanny  Wentworth).  Miss 
Wentworth  is  a  most  vivacious  and  engaging  Princess 
and  though  only  one  of  the  songs  appears  to  thoroughly 
suit  her  voice,  she  was  completely  successful  both  so  far 
as  acting  and  singing  were  concerned  in  charming  her  * 
Bristol  audiences.  Mr.  George  Mudie's  Baron  Von 
Homburgh  is  a  very  finished  and  clever  study  and  the 
subtlety  and  adroitness  of  the  Baron  under  very  trying 
circumstances  are  displayed  with  admirable  humour. 
Miss  Hochheimer  was  a  stiff  and  somewhat  maladroit 
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Marguerite.  Miss  Adelaide  Newton  was  satisfactory  as 
the  Duchess  and  Mr.  Lytton  Grey  (whose  acting  vras  how- 
ever better  than  his  singing)  did  well  as  Prince  Max. 
The  music  is  bright  throughout,  and  some  of  the  airs 
seemed  likely  to  "catch  on."  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  Delia  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  to  mark 
it  out  from  the  many  other  comic  operas  now  before  the 
public.  The  libretto  is  above  the  average,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  garnished  with  some  superior  puns.  A  very 
pretty  gavotte  is  danced  in  the  second  act,  and  some 
topical  songs  brought  very  closely  up  to  date  are  intro- 
duced by  the  Baron.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  its  reception  by  a  provincial  audience, 
Delia  seems  likely  to  become  popular.  It  has  the 
elements  of  popularity,  bright  music,  patter  songs,  a 
graceful  dance,  and  several  interesting  situations  In 
fact,  of  the  materials  at  their  disposal  the  author  and 
composer  might  have  constructed  a  comic  opera  or  a 
pantomime,  and  they  chose  the  former. 

Brighton. — Poor  old  Tom  Matthews,  the  famous 
comedian  and  clown,  who  used  to  delight  some  of  us  as 
boys  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him, 
died  on  Monday,  March  nth,  in  his  84th  year,  and  was 
buried  near  the  grave  of  Mr.  Nye  Chart  in  the  Parochial 
Cemetery.  The  veteran  had  been  for  some  considerable 
period  a  sufferer  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  was 
constantly  attended  and  well-cared  for  by  his  only 
surviving  daughter,  Madame  Laurence,  who  in  her  time 
has  done  good  work  as  a  vocalist.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  old  comedian,  who,  although  feeble,  was  in  capital 
spirits,  relating  stories  of  his  early  triumphs  and  asking 
after  his  theatrical  friends  in  town,  many  of  whom  he 
well  remembered,  including  Mrs.  Keeley,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Mellon,  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  and  Mr.  f].  L.  Toole. 
The  report  that  we  are  to  have  another  theatre,  which 
has  cropped  out  every  now  and  then  for  the  last  six 
months,  or  more,  is  likely  to  be  confirmed,  as  a  company 
for  carrying  out  the  plan  has  actually  been  formed,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  managing  directors  include  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Mr.  Arthur  Blunt,  and 
that  Mr.  Brookfield  will  act  as  business  manager  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  proposed  theatre 
will  be  erected  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen's  Road,  and  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
three  months'  time.  Some  of  these  reports  need  official 
confirmation.  Over  forty  teachers  of  both  sexes,  belonging 
to  the  local  school  board,  had  a  day  and  evening  in  town 
which  they  spent  chiefly  at  the  theatres  attending  a  few 
of  such  matinees  as  were  that  day  pending.  But  it 
seems  that  the  principal  object  of  their  outing  was  to 
witness  the  performance  of  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  Lyceum, 
where  good  places  were  found  for  the  "  whole  lot  of  them  " 
by  the  management.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  teachers 
have  been  lately  studying  the  tragedy  with  a  view  to  give 
readings  in  private  or  at  their  schools,  and  they  thought 
that  a  visit  to  the  Lyceum  might  help  them  in  their 
endeavours.  The  Local  Operatic  Society  are  hard  at 
work  preparing  for  their  season,  which  opens  in  May, 
when  they  will  begin  by  giving  two  performances  of 
"Madame  Favart,"  with  a  capital  cast  of  well-tried 
vocalists  and  performers. 

Glasgow. — A  largely-attended  meeting  of  members  o^ 
the  Glasgow  Art  Club,  for  the  election  of  lay  members- 
was  held  early  in  March  in  the  club-house,  Bath  Street, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Francis  Powell.  There 
were  17  candidates  for  four  vacancies.  Voting  was  by 
ballot.  The  result  of  it  was  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing four  gentlemen,  viz. : — The  ,Hon.  Sir  Jame  King 


Bart.,  Lord  Provost,  of  Glasgow,  Messrs.  P.  M.  Inglis^ 
James  A.  Clark,  and  A.  P,  Henderson. 

Manchester. — On  the  nth  March  the  Art  Gallery 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  recommended 
the  council  to  give  them  power  to  purchase  Sir  F. 
Leighton's  •'  Captive  Andromache."  The  chairman  cf 
the  committee,  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkinson,  said  the  exact 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  had  not  been  settled,  but 
the  committee  had  ^2,600  in  hand  and  they  were  given 
to  understand  that  if  they  found  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase-money,  the  remaining  one-third  would  be  found 
by  influential  citizens.  A  motion  giving  the  Committee 
power  to  purchase  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  will 
accept  ;^4O0o,  and  we  hear  the  money  is  already 
assured. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  Corporation  Art  and 
Exhibitions  Sub-Committee  propose,  if  suitable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Art  Decora- 
tion and  Art  applied  to  manufacturers,  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  1889.  The  pro- 
posed exhibition  will  include  tapestry,  embroidery, 
wall  papers,  ceramics,  wood  carving  and  turning, 
metal  wares,  bookbinding  and  art  work  generally.  Mr. 
C.  Dyall,  Walker  Art  Gallery,  has  charge  of  all  details, 
and  art  work  for  exhibition  will  be  received  by  him  uuder 
the  following  conditions, viz.  : — All  objects  to  be  delivered, 
displayed,  fitted  up  and  removed  from  the  galleries  at 
owner's  cost  and  risk.  A  small  charge  for  space  will  be 
made,  the  amount  to  be  contributed,  to  be  assessed  by 
the  committee,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  respective  exhibits.  The  object  of  the  exhibition 
is  to  make  known  the  many  beautiful  designs,  processes, 
fabrics  and  wares  generally,  that  are  now  being  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom — to  encourage  Art  workers — to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  Art  manufacturers, 
and  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  public. 


Art  Workers  in  the  Good  Old  Times. 
The  recent  revelations  of  the  "  sweating  system  " 
practised  in  modern  trades  and  industries  may  incline  us 
to  doubt  whether  our  boasted  nineteenth  century  civilisa- 
tion  has  improved  the  fate  of  all  workers.  Probably  the 
lot  of  the  mediaeval  artisan  was  superior  to  that  of  many 
of  our  modern  toilers.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  mediaeval  artificer  was 
by  rank  and  education  a  different  being  to  the  unfortunate, 
half-skilled  modern  worker,  who  can  just  accomplish 
some  few  mechanical  branches  of  a  trade  after  a  fashion 
which  anybody  could  imitate  with  a  few  hours'  training. 
There  were  no  machines  in  the  Middle  Ages  which 
turned  out  work  with  a  slight  supervision  from  a  human 
toiler.  Even  the  tools  used  in  all  trades  were  of  so 
inferior  a  description  that  the  workman  needed  to  bring 
trained  eye  and  skilful  hand  to  supply  their  deficiences. 
A  clumsy  or  ignorant  artificer  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  live  by  any  handicraft.  For  such  the  social 
life  of  their  time  offered  one  sovereign  employment — they 
could  become  men-at-arms.  The  incessant  state  of  war- 
fare which  existed  throughout  Mediaeval  Europe  prevented 
the  growth  of  that  army  of  the  "  unemployed  "  which  is 
the  problem  and  perplexity  of  modern  philanthropists. 
Besides  the  important  campaigns  which  history  has 
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•deigned  to  chronicle,  every  town,  every  petty  baron  had 
their  private  quarrels  and  skirmishes.  Every  road  and 
river  was  beset  by  gangs  of  robbers,  or  dominated  by  the 
castles  of  barons,  who  took  toll  after  Robin  Hood's 
fashion.  In  every  city  factions  existed,  ready  to  attack 
each  other  at  the  first  opportunity.  Every  noble  family 
had  its  heriditary  enemies,  against  whom  it  was  bound 
to  keep  incessant  watch  and  ward.  An  able-bodied  man 
was  quickly  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  fighters, 
either  voluntarily  or  against  his  will  if  he  were  found 
"  unemployed."  Baron  or  city  readily  maintained  any 
stout  fellows  who  would  assume  their  badge  and  fight 
on  their  side.  Probably  a  large  residuum  of  the  dregs  of 
the  population  were  thus  provided  for  in  the  days  of  old. 
The  bands  of  "Free  Companions" — troops  under  the 
command  of  some  military  adventurer  who  sold  his 
■services  to  the  highest  bidder — would  attract  many  per- 
sons, who  in  these  days  would  have  swelled  the  ranks  of 
half-skilled  labourers.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  fell 
chiefly  to  the  lot  of  the  serfs  and  peasants — the  most 
oppressed  of  all  the  mediaeval  lower  orders — while  men 
of  higher  intelligence  and  culture  supplied  the  ranks  of 
the  skilled  artificers. 

The  excellence  of  much  of  the  Mediaeval  work  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  The  artisan  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  no  mere  tender  of  a  machine.  The  strict  laws  of  his 
trade  guild  had  subjected  him  to  a  long  apprenticeship, 
during  which  he  had  learnt  his  handicraft  thoroughly, 
and  was  initiated  into  some  "  trade  secrets  "  jealously 
guarded  from  the  outer  world.  He  had  learnt  to  love 
his  work  with  an  artist's  affection,  to  take  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  in  its  stability  and  beauty.  No  monarch 
was  prouder  of  his  dignity,  no  noble  of  his  wealth,  than 
were  the  members  of  the  ancient  trade  guilds  of  the 
fame  of  their  associations.  When  Charles  V.  offered  a 
reward  to  a  cobbler  who  had  served  him,  the  worthy  son 
of  Crispin  only'asked  that  in  future  the  company  of  the 
cobblers  should,  throughout  Flanders,  take  precedence 
of  that  of  the  shoemakers.  The  trade  guilds  had  their 
processions  and  their  festivals,  magnificent,  in  many 
cases,  as  those  of  kings ;  each  craft  and  industry  had 
even  its  special  literature.  Trade  songs  were  common 
to  every  handicraft — the  "Song  of  the  Weavers,"  "  Song 
of  the  Woolworkers,"  &c.  A  collection  of  such  trade 
.songs,  published  at  Florence  in  1559,  is  still  extant.  A 
Mediaeval  artificer  was  a  member  of  an  influential  and 
powerful  trade  union,  which,  however,  differed  very  much 
from  our  modern  associations  of  the  same  name.  The 
ancient  guilds  seemed  to  have  rather  desired  to  ensure 
excellence  of  work,  than  rise  of  wages.  That  the  members 
of  the  craft  should  not  disgrace  their  society  by  careless  or 
bad  workmanship,  and  so  lower  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Guild,  was  a  law  of  the  highest  importance.  The  question 
of  remuneration  appears  to  have  been  a  secondary  affair. 
Good  work  was  certain  of  commanding  good  wages  when 
trained  labourers  were  comparatively  scarce;  but  far  above 
the  monetary  consideration  came  the  thought  of  the  fame 
of  the  Guild.  Many  a  Mediaeval  craftsman  wrought  at  his 
trade  as  an  artist  rather  than  a  mechanic,  and  loved  his 
work  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  merely  regarding  it  as 
a  source  of  profit.  Sometimes  this  feeling  was  carried 
to  inconvenient  excess.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Parisian 
jeweller  in  the  seventeenth  century  who  worked  at  his 
trade  with  the  spirit  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  executed 
veritable  art  gems  in  his  simplest  settings  of  precious 
stones.  Unfortunately,  he  so  adored  his  own  creations 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  them  ;  and  after 
Paris  had  long  been  alarmed  by  a  series  of  mysterious 
murders  and  robberies,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
jeweller  was  in  the  habit  of  following  his  customers  into 
the  street,  and  secretly  stabbing  them,  so  as  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  own  art  treasures. 


Jealousy  of  other  craftsmen  was  often  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  intense  love  of  trade  task.  The  legend 
of  the  "  Apprentice's  Pillar  "  at  Roslin,  a  pillar  "executed 
by  an  apprentice  at  the  command  of  his  master,  and 
which,  being  superior  in  beauty  to  one  erected  by  the 
latter,  caused  murderous  hate,  is  a  story  often  repeated 
in  Mediaeval  history.  The  skilful  artificer  found  it 
difficult  to  brook  a  rival,  and  was  given  to  dispose  of  such 
inconvenient  persons  in  a  somewhat  summary  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  with  all  his  faults,  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  seldom  mercenary.  He  was  greedy 
rather  of  fame  than  profit.  The  careful  finish  bestowed 
on  the  inaccessible  spires  and  crockets  of  the  cathedral 
roof,  which  no  human  eye  could  behold ;  the  elaborate 
decorations  of  articles  of  common  use ;  the  honesty  of  the 
best  Mediaeval  work — all  tell  of  artificers  who  worked  as 
artists  rather  than  as  wage-gainers,  and  who  strove  to 
produce  perfection  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  their 
calling.  Hence  it  is  that  castles  and  cathedrals  built  in  days 
of  yore  stand  for  centuries,while  the  erections  of  the  modern 
"jerry  builder"  blow  down  while  in  course  of  construction  ; 
that  manuscripts  of  long  ages  ago  are  still  fresh  and 
legible ;  that  ancient  stuffs  are  found  intact  in  tombs, 
surviving  the  human  remains  they  once  enwrapped. 
Work  like  that  of  the  ancient  artificer  cannot  be  bought 
with  money  alone.  In  the  older  industries  the  "  artifex  " 
was  artist  and  artizan  in  one.  Nor  was  the  new  industry 
of  the  Printing  Press  received  otherwise  than  as  an  art. 
The  pleasant  picture  drawn  by  contemporaries  of  the 
printing  house  of  Aldus,  where  trained  scholars  and 
careful  printers  worked  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  produce 
the  matchless  "Aldine  Editions"  was  no  I  uncommon 
example  of  the  community  of  sentiment  between  toilers 
with  head  and  hand  in  days  of  yore. 


The  Mysteries  of  L.\cquer-making  in  Japan. 

The  most  interesting  and  elaborate  process  is  lacquer- 
making,  and  its  results,  both  new  and  old,  form  a  majority 
of  the  art-products  of  Japan,  as  it  has  been  the  most 
characteristic  and  popular  Japanese  art  for  1,500  or 
perhaps  2,000  years.  It  is  so  elaborate  that  we  can  give 
only  the  most  meagre  outline  of  it.  The  object,  generally 
a  tray,  a  box  or  a  cabinet,  is  first  made  in  thin  white 
pine,  as  only  Japanese  carpenters  can  make  such  things  ; 
then  the  joints  are  all  covered  with  muslin  and  rice  glue 
and  a  thin  coat  of  lacquer,  and  the  whole  is  dried  in  the 
oven.  Lacquer  is  the  sap  of  the  lacquer-tree,  Rhus 
vevnicifera,  drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  secretly  prepared.  Then 
thin  hemp  cloth  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  whole 
surface  upon  a  basis  of  mixed  lacquer  and  wheat-flour. 
Then  coat  after  coat  of  different  kinds  of  lacquer  is  laid 
on,  polishing  after  polishing  is  given,  till  after  the  last 
coat  the  last  polish  is  attained  with  powdered  calcined 
deer's  horn  applied  with  the  finger.  The  gold  mottled 
surface  is  produced  by  dusting  gold  flake  through  a  little 
muslin  seive,  and  the  designs  upon  coloured  lacquer  are 
first  traced  on  in  gold  and  then  the  powders  are  applied 
in  a  multitude  of  ways,  from  the  brushes  of  rat's  hair  and 
hare's  hair  and  cat's  hair  and  human  hair,  and  hair  from 
the  long  winter  coat  of  a  horse,  to  the  simple  pad  of 
cotton-wool.  Old  gold  lacquer  is  extremely  costly 
because  of  the  large  quantity  of  gold  used  to  obtain  the 
right  surface.  "  The  price  of  this  box,  which  I  have  just 
finished,"  said  a  Japanese  art  worker  to  us  once,  showing 
us  a  woderful  specimen  of  gold  lacquer  design  in  cherry- 
blossoms  and  trees,  with  a  river  and  houses  in  the 
distance,  "is  ;^8o,  and  it  has  been  eight  months  in 
making." 
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Some  good  modern  pictures  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  on  March  8th,  from 
■different  small  collections.  From  that  [of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Duncan,  ofRedhill,  "  Harvesting  near  Henley,"  by  Vicat 
Cole,  R.A.,  1885,  £194;  "A  Scotch  Mist,"  by  Peter 
•Graham,  R.A..  1881,  £309;  "Haymaking,"  by  Frank 
Holl,  R.A.,  £6^  ',  "  The  Wye  and  the  Severn,"  by  C.  E. 
Johnson,  a  large  work,  /183  15s.;  "Water  Crowfoot," 
by  Keeley  Halswelle,"  2252;  "Summer,"  by  Edwin 
Ellis,  £1^1  15s.  ;  "  A  Fish  Market  on  the  South  Coast," 
,  by  the  same,  £105  ;  "  Pollenta,"  by  E.  de  Blaas,  £231. 
F'rom  a  different  property,  the  name  of  the  owner  not 
given,  "Seeking  Advice,"  by  W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  painted  in 
1862,  and  never  exhibited,  £220  los.  ;  a  portrait  of  J. 
Howard  Payne,  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  C, 
R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  £26  5s.  ;  "Presents  to  the  Ameer,"  by 
Benjamin  Constant,  £136  iis. ;  "The  Study,"  by 
Edouard  Frere,  £gg  15s. ;  "On  the  Road  to  Gloucester 
Fair,"  by  Briton  Riviere.  R.A.,  1859,  £65;  "  News  from 
Home,  Maternal  Care."  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George 
F'ox,  of  Harefield  Wimslow,  by  Thomas  Faed,  R.A  , 
1869,  ;^42o;  "A  Whaler  entering  Shields  Harbour,"  by 
■G.  Chambers,  £215  ;  portrait  of  Miss  Jane  Davison,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  P.R.A.,  ;^;252  ;  "The  Half-way 
House,"  by  Heywood  Hardy,  £125  15s.;  "Reaping 
Time,"  by  G.  B.  O'Neill,  ;^220  los. ;  "  Forgiven,"  by.  T. 
Faed,  R.A.,  1875,  £273;  "La  Dinette,"  by  Edouard 
Frere,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1883,  £147 ; 
*'A  Passing  Thought,"  by  W.  Bouguereau,  1873, 
i8s.   

The  collections  of  water-colour  drawings  and  other 
modern  pictures  of  the  English  and  Continential  schools 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Myles  Kennedy,  of  Stone 
Cross, Ulverstone, and  Mr.J.H.  Hutchinson, sold  byMessrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  on  i6th  March,  con- 
tained a  few  good  pictures  of  which  the  most  interesting 
were  "  Scarborough,"  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Copley 
Fielding,  which  sold  for  /81  i8s. ;  "  Merivale,  Stafford- 
shire," by  David  Cox,  £75  12s. ;  "  A  girl  and  child,"  by 
P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  £64  ;  "  Driving  (battle,"  by  F.  Tayler, 
/86  ;  "Jerusalem,"  by  J.  M,  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  s^in.  by 
8in.,  one  of  the  engraved  vignettes,   £136  los.,  and 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,"  another  of  the  same  sericb  and  the 
same  size,  ^84  ;  "  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  with 
deer,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  1867,  ;^325  los.  These  were  all 
from  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy's  collection,  from  which  were 
also  the  following  oil  paintings  : — The  Reverie,"  by  P. 
F.  Poole,  R.A.,  £s/[  12s.  ;  "  Henry  VIII.  and  A'nne 
Boleyn,"  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  1871,  ;^43  ;'"The  Chil- 
dren's Fairing,"  by  E.  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  1871,  ;^i78  los. ; 
"On  the  Brink,"  by  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  33  guineas.  A 
large  forest  scene  with  a  dead  swan  and  peacock  in  the 
foreground,  and  figures  of  huntsmen  and  dogs,  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  painted  in  1853,  /120  15s.  From 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  collection,  out  of  the  80  lots,  the 
highest  were  : — A  landscape  with  shepherdess  and  sheep, 
by  C.  Jacque,  1869,  £7^  15s.  ;  "  Pavsanne  de  la  Creuse, 
with  distaff,"  by  V.  Thirion,  1874,  £52  los.  ;  "  The 
Betrothal "  and  "  The  Marriage,"  two  pictures  by 
Cortazzo,  sold  together  for  /241  los. ;  "  The  Cup  of 
Coffee,"  by  R,  Madrazo,  engraved,  a  life-size  figure  of 
a  handsome  Spanish  lady  holding  her  cup  of  coffee,  £210. 
From  another  property  were  sold : — A  view  near  a 
village,  with  figures,  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  '£6g  6s.  ;  a 
river  scene  with  windmill  boat,  and  figures,  by  J.  Stark, 
£120  15s.;  "The  Sick  Doll,"  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
exhibited  1886,  /94  los.  The  total  of  the  iCo  lots 
amounted  to  £3,670  los. 


Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  sold  on  the  gth 
March  the  following  pictures,  the  property  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Graphic.  Shakspeare's  Heroines,  without  the 
copyright,  twenty. one  pictures  were  sold  in  one  lot  for 
^3,000.  These  were  afterwards  resold  separately,  thejfollow- 
ing  realizing  the  highest  prices :  L.  Alma  Tadema, 
"Portia,"  Wife  of  Brutus,  £157;  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
"  Desdemona,"  £525  ;  Marcus  Stone,  "  Ophelia,"  £147  ; 
H.  Woods,  "  Portia,"  ;^320  ;  C.  E.  Perugini,  "  Sylvia," 
;^ii5  ;  E.  B.  Leighton,  "  Olivia,"  ;^ii7  ;  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
"Fair  Rosalind,"  ;^i47 ;  G.  D.  Leslie,  "Sweet  Anne 
Page,"  ;^22o  ;  Luke  Fildes,  "Jessica,"  ^"372  ;  F.  Dicksee, 
"  Beatrice,"  ^199  ;  F.  Goodall,  "  Miranda,"  ;^i47  ;  E. 
Long,  "  Katherine  the  Shrew,"  ;^i83;  and  H.  Schmalz, 
"  Imogen,"  ;^i47.  Lady  Butler  (born  Thompson),  "An 
Artillery  Team  in  Action"  £299;  P.  Morris,  "Quite 
Ready,"  ;^i57;  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  "  Little  Mrs,  Gamp," 
;^630. 


The  Ladies'  Column. 

It  is  never  Lent  so  far  as  the  shops  are  concerned  A 
walk  down  Oxford-street  the  other  day  disclosed  some 
charming  novelties,  among  them  hand-screens  with  gold 
frames  and  handles,  having  gauze  stretched  in  the  centre, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  exquisitely  painted  with  birds, 
butterflies,  and  flowers,  the  colouring  true  to  nature. 
Some  are  made  in  black  gauze,  but  there  is  in  every 
detail  of  the  kind  a  far  greater  feeling  for  white.  A 
variety  is  the  octagon  shape,  which  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  These  screens  are  new,  fresh,  and  admirable 
painted.  The  varieties  in  fans  have  rarely  before  been 
equalled.  Quite  original  is  a  gauze  fan,  with  scented 
and  carved  ribs,  having  at  the  edge  a  close-set  row  of 
butterflies,  also  in  gauze,  set  wing  to  wing,  and  standing 
up  when  the  fan  is  opened.  These  fold  well,  and  are 
much  to  be  admired.  One  fan  over  the  other  would  seem 
to  be  the  idea,  and  in  another  kind  a  complete  upper 
gauze  fan  is  cut  out  in  diamonds,  so  that  the  under  part 
shows  through.  Another  design  has  a  hive  in  the  centre, 
with  bees  hovering  over.  Some  are  painted  with  large 
iris  in  three  colours,  rather  bright,  the  edge  of  the  fan 
following  the  outline  of  the  flower.  Another  has  a  series 
of  rosettes  in  relief  along  the  edge,  which,  on  inspection, 
also  takes  the  form  of  butterflies.  There  is  a  new  arched 
and  a  new  heart-shaped  fan,  the  latter  being  in  favour  for 
bridesmaids.  Both  are  made  in  gauze,  and  the  black 
arched  fan  is  spangled  with  steel  on  the  gauze  as  well  as 
the  ribs.  There  is,  again,  another  novelty — a  gauze  fan, 
with  ivory  sticks,  much  gilt,  and  painted  on  an  indented 
design,  which  almost  covers  the  rib.  The  gauze  attached 
to  this  frame-work  forms  a  series  of  horizontal  stripes, 
sometimes  filled  in  with  lace  or  lace  insertion,  sometimes 
left  entirely  open.  Others  have  the  floral  designs  per- 
forated  round. 

This  promises  to  be  a  great  silk  year.  It  has  been 
noticed  it  is  generally  the  case  when  there  is  an  Exhibi- 
tion in  Paris.  Rarely  have  the  Lyons  looms  been  so  full, 
and  the  raw  silk  has  gone  up  25  per  cent.,  which  argues 
well.  Fashionable  colours  in  silk  are  chartreuse,  crevette, 
maize,  Nil,  a  new  green  (Cy there),  a  deep  blue  (Saxe  by 
name),  vieux  rose.  Suede,  Mouthe  (a  greyish  blue)  and 
ecorce.  White  is  blended  with  black  and  with  grey.  A 
very  pretty  example  is  some  grey  leaves  and  sprays  on  a 
taffetas  silk  ground,  each  leaf  with  a  broad  interwoven 
edge  of  different  colour.  Satin  and  armure  royale  stripes 
of  great  width  make  excellent  trains,  and  some  have 
sprays  of  flowers  upon  them,  picked  out  with  white. 
Satin  is  well  to  the  fore,  and  many  handsome  dresses  will 
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be  made  of  it.  Some  have  shot  grounds,  picked  out  with 
colours  worked  in  the  Jacquard  looms,  with  sprays  of 
grasses  and  feathery  ferns.  Pure  white  is  more  worn 
now  than  cream.  Rich  white  faille,  Pekin  armure 
faconne,  amure  and  satin  stripes,  and  scrolls  and  branches 
in  Gobelin,  vieux  ro  .e,  and  Nil,  on  white  grounds,  will 
be  worn  by  unmarricid  women.  Girdles  are  to  be  all 
the  fashion  this  year,  an  inevitabte  outcome  of  the  sash 
fever  which  has  prevailed  for  some  months.  Not  that 
the  sash  is  going  out,  for  it  is  really  more  popular  than 
ever,  in  very  wide  soft  silk  or  watered  ribbon.  The 
girdles  are  worn  with  every  kind  of  dress,  but  especially 
with  tea  gown  and  Directoire  coats.  Gold  and  silver 
lare,  pearl  beads,  jet  black  and  coloured,  and  silk  cords 
ending  in  huge  tassels,  are  the  most  popular  forms.  The 
girdles  are  worn  inside  the  coat,  not  outside,  and  only 
appear  m  front  where  they  are  knotted  up  at  one  side. 
Nor  are  these  cords  worn  upon  the  waist,  but  down  on 
the  hips.  Economical  people  cut  the  girdle  and  sew  it  at 
the  two  side  seams,  so  that  more  is  spared  for  the  front. 
There  is  quite  a  looking  up  in  old  drawers  and  store 
chests  of  old  fashioned  ornaments  of  the  chatelaine  order 
to  adapt  them  to  girdles. 

The  Arcadia  is  the  newest  thing  in  carpets.  Although 
it  boasts  of  forty-nine  shades  they  harmonize  so  well  that 
they  look  like  three  or  four.  The  ground  is  a  bluish 
grey,  set  with  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  Hindley's 
have  inaugurated  a  new  industry.  They  make  all  their 
own  Oriental  carpets ;  and  since  they  have  done  so  the 
sale  has  doubled.  The  home-made  carpets  are  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  the  imported  ones. 

Everybody  nowadays  is  on  the  look  out  for  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  work,  so  that  ladies  will  be  ready 
to  welcome  the  handsome  little  draw  ing-room  hand  loom 
that  has  lately  been  introduced  into  England,  a  most 
ingenious  and  useful  article,  by  which  ladies  can  weave 
any  kind  of  pattern  with  coloured  cotton,  wool,  or  silk, 
the  strips  produced  being  afterwards  made  up  into  useful 
and  ornamental  articles,  such  as  Smyrna  rugs,  real 
tapestry,  couvrepieds,  table-covers,  etc.  The  loom,  which 
is  only  18  inches  long,  can  be  fixed  to  any  table,  and  its 
use  can  be  easily  learned  in  a  few  lessons,  which  the  lady 
who  has  introduced  it  is  prepared  to  give,  or  for  those 
living  in  the  country  written  instructions  would  be  sent. 


Paris. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  opens  on  May  6th.  Two  fetes 
will  take  place  for  the  inauguration,  one  at  Versailles  on 
the  5th,  also  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General  of  1789,  and  the  second  on  the 
opening  day  at  Paris  itself.  Splendid  illuminations  are 
planned  for  the  latter  evening,  forming  a  complete  belt  of 
fire — gas,  coloured  lamps,  and  the  electric  light — from  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  west  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 
on  the  east.  There  seems  every  prospect  that  the  Exhi- 
bition will  be  ready  in  good  time,  and  casual  visitors  are 
no  longer  admitted  to  the  grounds,  lest  they  should  delay 
the  works.  The  huge  Palace  of  the  War-Minister,  on  the 
Invalides  Esplanade,  intended  for  the  Army  display,  is 
complete  externally,  with  its  orthodox  fortress-gate  and 
moat,  guarded  by  towers.  The  chief  entrance  to  the 
Exhibition  is  well  advanced,  ornamented  by  pillars  and 
gilded  spires.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in 
the  Colonial  Section  close  by  is  the  Tunisian  Palace,  truly 
Oriental  with  mmarets,  a  dome  roofed  in  enamelled  tiles, 
and  a  pretty  court-yard  containing  palms  and  a  fountain. 
There,  real  Arabs  will  carry  on  divers  manufactures,  and 
handsome  Tunisian  Jewesses  will  wait  at  the  restaurant 
and  the  cafe  concert,  where  authentic  Almees  are  to 


dance.  The  Press  Pavilion  promises  to  be  very  handsome,, 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  home  and  'foreign 
journalists,  telephones,  library,  writing  and  reading-rooms. 
The  jury  of  the  French  Centennial  Retrospective  Art 
Exhibition  are  very  busy,  and  have  decided  to  admit 
3,518  works,  the  difficulty  being  the  embarras  de  richesses. 
Ten  masterpieces  come  from  the  Louvre,  six  from  the 
Luxembourg,  and  twenty-seven  from  Versailles.  In 
honour  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
present  sober  garb  of  the  gardiejis  de  lapaix  to  the  elaborate 
uniform  of  the  late  Empire — blue  coat  with  silver 
embroidery,  trousers  to  match,  white  vest,  tricolour  sash 
with  silver  fringe,  cocked  hat,  and  sword. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Oeiivre  of  Feyen  Perrin  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  again  at  those  paintings  of  Cancale  fish  v/omen  and 
country  girls  so  true  and  yet  so  graceful,  so  modern  and 
life-like  and  yet  so  near  to  the  antique.  Also  to  rest 
again  for  one  instant  under  the  charm  of  those  undefinable 
greys  that  impart  such  poetical  feeling  to  his  scenes  of 
homely  or  rustic  life.  These  paintings  are  the  ones 
which  really  belong  to  the  artist  and  which  testify  to  his 
talent.  Examples  of  his  early  works,  others  he  painted 
at  various  times  in  his  life, as  well  as  the  large  painting  La 
Vote  lactce  which  death  interrupted,  clearly  show  that  in 
his  soul  existing  aspirations  of  a  more  lofty  kind,  fit 
is  well  that  it  was  so,  but  his  Caucalaises,  and  Pecheuses 
meanwhile  have  secured  him  a  very  honourable  rank 
among  the  painters  of  his  time. 


On  each  year  the  Cercle  Artistique  et  Litteraire  in  the 
Rue  Volney  after  the  closing  of  their  exhibition  of  oil 
paintings,  hold  a  show  of  water-colours,  pastels,  drawings 
and  etcning.  The  opening  was  this  year  on  the  4th 
March.  The  contributors  whose  names  one  is  accustomed 
to  meet  with  at  the  Petits  Salons  of  the  Rue  Volney  are  all 
to  be  found  there,  and  masters  and  debutants  alike  are 
competing  in  their  endeavours  to  enlist  the  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  the  public. 

The  special  commission  instituted  by  M.  A.  Proust 
has  distributed  between  the  critics  who  form  part  of  it, 
the  various  chapters  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Beaux-Arts,  1889.  M.  P.  Mantz  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  Introduction;  M.  de  Foureand  has  been  alloted 
Historical  painting,  M.  M.  Hamel,  portrait;  M.  G. 
Geoffry,  Genre  and  Moeurs  ;  M.  A.Michel,  Landscape; 
M.  A.  Alexandre,  Drawings,  &c. ;  M.  A.  Dayot,  Carica- 
ture;  M.  H.  Fouquier,  Sculpture;  M.  R.  Marx,  Medal 
engraving;  M.  L.  Gouze,  Architecture;  M.  de  Lostalot 
Prints. 


U  Union  des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs  are  holding 
their  eighth  annual  exhibition  at  the  palace  of  the 
Champs  Elysees.  If  it  were  not  delusive  to  take  an 
average  in  an  instance  like  this,  we  should  say  that  this 
exhibition  is  one  of  the  best  that  have  been  witnessed. 
The  majority  of  the  exhibits — 651  in  number — belong  to 
the  class  in  which  one  would;feel  disposed  to  imagine  that 
women  do,  or  ought  to,  excel — water-colour  and  pastel, 
children's  heads  and  flowers.  Sculpture,  a  rougher 
process  of  Art,  calling  as  it  does  for  the  use  of  muscles 
and  sinews,  is  not,  however,  neglected  by  ladies.  It 
supplies  37  additional  numbers  to  the  exhibition.  The 
names  we  meet  with  in  the  catalogue  are  those  we  have 
noticed  on  former  years. 

M.  E.  Detaille,  president  of  the  committee,  of  the 
Alphonse  de  Neuville  monument,  has  informed  his 
colleagues  that  conformably  with  their  vote,  he  has. 
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•entered  in  treaty  with  M.  A,  Mercie.  This  eminent 
artist  has  agreed  to  execute  the  statue  of  de  Neuville. 

M,  Mouchablon,  a  prix  de  Rome,  who  has  lately  been 
rising  in  reputation  as  a  portraitist,  is  engaged  upon  the 
portrait  of  M.  Meline,  the  president  of  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes.  The  painting  is  to  be  shown  at  the  next  Salon. 
M.  Mouchablon,!  whose]  picture  is  in  a  forward  state, 
is  now  working  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  order  to 
reproduce  accessories,  such  as  the  president's  chair,  &c. 


The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Mr,  William  Stott  at 
the  gallery  of  M.  Durand  Ruel,  which  was  opened  on 
the  ist  of  March,  attracted  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
artistic  and  social  notabilities,  including  M.  Fallieres, 
our  new  minister  des  Beaux-Arts.  Lord  Lytton,  who 
had  been  detained  at  the  chamber,  visited  the  gallery  on 
the  second  day,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter. 
It  was  safe  to  expect  that  with  an  artist  of  such  versa- 
tile disposition  as  Mr.  William  Stott'  even  [a  "one 
man  "  exhibition  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interest- 
ing, and  we  feel  sure  that  no  visitor  left  the  room  with  a 
fee  ing  of  weariness  or  monotony  upon  him. 

  A.  T.  B. 

Munich. 

The  painters  Dagnan  Bouveret,  Courtois,  Collin, 
Benjamm  Constant,  and  Baude,  and  the  sculptor 
Fresniet,  are  the  laureates  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at 
Munich.  The  first  on  the  list  has  been  created  officer 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  and  the  rest  have  received 

medals.   

Berlin. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts  in  the  archi- 
tectural section.  Among  the  Alt  Deutsch  School  of 
German  architects  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  master 
who  has  greater  influence  than  the  English  artist  who 
designed  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


Artistic  Japan:  Conducted  by  S.  Bing.  Part  IX. 
London  :  Sampson,  Low  &  Marston. 

This  remarkable  publication  has  secured  an  excellent 
art  critic  in  M.  Ary  Renan,  whose  pen  has  a  good  deal  of 
the  incisive  subtlety  which  distinguishes  that  of  his 
famous  father. 

The  illustrations  of  this  number  are  reproductions 
from  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  known  Japaneseartists, 
and  especially  from  Hokusai.  A  study  of  these  illus- 
trations will  reveal  the  suggestive  fact  that  while  in 
drawing  animals  Hokusai  allows  himself  no  freedom, 
and  never  considers  that  he  can  follow  nature  too  closely, 
it  is  quite  different  when  he  applies  ^himself  to  his 
fellow-man.  He  very  willingly  gives  full  play  to  his 
lively  imagination  and  his  caustic  wit.  The  second  half 
of  the  first  plate  gives  us  some  delightful  examples.  We 
are  in  the  land  of  thin  people,  and  before  us  is  a  group  of 
wrestlers.  The  great  comicality  of  the  picture  is  in  the 
fact  that  Japanese  wrestlers  are  remarkable  for  their 
colossal  size  and  fatness,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  a 
formidable  point  in  a  wrestling  contest.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  judging  Hokusai  most  incorrectly  if  we 
considered  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  also  he  allowed 
himself  to  dispense  with  strict  correctness  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  his  subject.  The  personage^,  in  spite  of 
their  unnatural  thinness,  are  anatomically  perfect  ;  the 
intertwining  of  the  bodies  is  marvellously  represented, 
and,  under  the  desperate  strain,  the  bones  seem  ready  to 
break.  The  judge — to  be  recognised  by  the  traditional 
fan  which  is  used  as  the  signal  in  the  contest — watches 


attentively  every  movement,  and  seems  vastly  amused 

by  so  strange  a  spectacle.  Two  other  wrestlers,  not  less 
emaciated  than  the  first,  await  their  turn  outside  the 
sanded  arena,  which  is  bounded  as  usual  by  a  circle  of 
rolled  up  straw. 

Just  as  uncommon  is  the  lower  scene,  in  which  the 
series  of  thin  people  is  continued.  Dissension  has  arisen 
between  man  and  wife  in  this  case,  and  has  degenerated 
"nto  a  ferocious  battle.  Each  one  of  the  combatants  has 
taken  some  household  utensil ;  already  the  ground  is 
strcA^n  with  broken  earthenware,  and  matters  might  have 
become  tragic,  had  not  two  officious  neighbour  run  and 
sep? rated  the  couple.  I'heir  task  seems  no  easy  one 
between  the  enraged  husband  and  wife.  The  confusion 
becomes  general,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  most  original 
group'  ig  and  contortions  quite  fantastic. 

Plcte  IB,  shows  a  pheasant  in  full  plumage,  preening 
his  brilliant  and  luminous  feathers. 

Plate  BE  is  a  portrait  of  an  actor  playing  a  woman's 
part,  p:.ir.ed  by  Shunyei,  of  the  Katsukawa  School.  All 
the  artists  of  this  school  adopted  thejprefix  "  Shun,"  from 
the  founder,  Katsakawa  Shunsho.  Shunyei  was  one  of 
his  greatest  disciples,  and  in  portraits  of  actors  he 
excelled.  We  do  not  consider  it  speaking  too  strongly 
when  we  say  that,  among  artists  of  every  school,  no  one 
better  than  he  co aid  dress  a  personage  :  the  folds  of  his 
garments  fall  in  complete  ease,  and  the  representation  of 
the  material  itself  is  marvellously  realistic. 

Plate  FE  gives  some  old  designs  for  stamped  leather 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sort  of  design  which  was 
used  for  this  form  of  decoration.  A  certain  geometrical 
regularity  seems  to  preponderate,  and  lends  itself  to  the 
representation  of  legendary  animals,  the  "totems"  of 
different  tribes.  Such  is  the  dragon  with  the  serpent's 
body  armed  with  scales  emerging  from  a  pattern  of  waves 
conventionalised,  and  bearing  on  its  head,  furnished  with 
powerful  horns,  the  sacred  pearl  of  the  Buddhists.  Such 
is  also  the  traditional  "  Dog  of  F6,"  sometimes  repre- 
sented  in  an  attitude  of  quiet,  and  sometimes  gambolling 
on  a  bed  of  peony  leaves.  All  these  are  original  in  com- 
position, but  in  a  severe  and  bold  style,  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  use  to  which  they  were  destined. 


A  New  Principle  in  Heliochromy.  By  Fred  E.  Ive  . 
Foolscap  quarto,  boards,  illustrated  with  prints  from 
phototypic  blocks,  (Philadelphia,  1889,  printed  by  [the 
Author). 

In  this  work,  Mr.  Ives  gathers  together  his' various 
papers  bearing  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  made  greatly 
his  own.  Heliochromy  is  now  a  thing  we  may  hope  to 
see  practically  realised  within  a  reasonable  time — indeed, 
the  path  to  be  followed  may  be  considered  as  already 
mapped  out,  the  investigations  of  the  pioneers  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  having  prepared  the  way,  among 
which -we  may  refer  to  the  discovery  of  the  chlorophyl 
method  by  our  present  author,  the  invention  of  the  use 
of  eosine  for  orthochromatic  purposes  by  Colonel 
Waterhouse,  the  numerous  discoveries  and  patient  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Vogel ;  also  the  brilliant  labours  of 
Captain  Abney. 

A  Dictionary  of  Photography.  By  E.  J.  Wall.  Cloth, 
crown  octavo,  240  pp..  price  not  stated.  (London, 
Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney,  Limited,  52  Long  Acre.) 

A  concise  and  useful  handbook  in  dictionary  form,  and 
one  likely  to  have  a  large  sale  with  wide  popularity. 
Due  prominence  is  given  to  subjects  of  current  interest, 
and  we  note  on  page  86  an  excellent  article  on  quiiiol 
(hydroquinone)  development,  followed  by  a  concise 
account  of  the  method  of  development  with  hydroxyla- 
mine  introduced  by  Messrs.  Egli  and  Spiller. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAUBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday— 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 

i'ROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary, 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

classes  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life 
and  modelling  in  clay. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Satitrday — 6  to  8. ' 

class  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
Queen  Street. 

Head  Master :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 

LISKEARD  SCHOOL   OF  ART. 

Head  Mistress :  MISS  F.  MABEL  BRUFORD. 
Late  pupil  teacher  South  Kensington,  A.T.S.  Classes. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


classes  at  callington  and  looe  weekly. 


C.  W.  Jewell,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tttt^^a^.  1'  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 

iUEsDAY  ^     7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday — 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

TTx^rr..^    ni  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
iJRiDAY    ^    7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

.     life  class  on  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  class  on  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 


H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  ^o  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

class  for  drawing  A\D  painting  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETON. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOTJRRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  anew  process,  light  and  permanent  inform,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12:  12  :  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 

Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10 

Boy   60 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock, 

LECHERTIERrBARBE  &  CO., 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colourmen  and  Decorative  Artists 
1,    BERNER'S  STREET,! 

(Corner  of  Oxford  Street.  London,  W,) 
And  at  ANGLO    DANISH  EXHIBITION. 


Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

MT  HOVELTIES  AMD  AESTHETIC  SPECIALITIES. 

ART  DECORATIONS. 

Estimates  Given. 

All  Orders  for  Hand  Painting  executed  by  our  own  Artists. 

Agents  for  GEBR.  HEYL  &  GO'S  COLOURS. 
Telegraphic  Address-"  ENVOI,  LONDON." 


"ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE" 

KESNEDf  &  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON,  W., 
NOW  SUPPLY 


Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  witli. 

Agent  for  Gcbr,  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Artists*  ®0l0«rm^n. 
Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Materials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD'S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT    QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


(Bnlaxgmmi^  ixam  f  Ijntngrapija 

Suitable  for  Working  Up  in  Crayon 
OR  Water  Colour, 

Size  isin.  x  lain.,  3s.  6d.     Also  Enlargements  on 
Canvas.    Full  Price  List  Post  Free. 

A.  WrSOWEN, 

32,  Dartmouth  Park  Road,  Highgate  Road, 
London,  N.W. 


For  Announcements  of  Mr,  Rnshin's  Works  see  next  i>age. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


»RKS   BY  |OHN  gUSKlN. 

Will  be  Ready  in  May.  Uniform  with  the  new  Edition  of  "  The  stones  of  VENICE." 


it 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

MODERN  PAINTERS, 


In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

As  there  is  No  Index  in  the  Work,  a  Companion   Volume  will  be  published,  consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters '  from  1843 — 
1873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s. ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 
SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 

Two  Lectures.  "  King's  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queen's  Gardens,"  and  a  New 

Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 
MUNERA   PULVERIS:  Six   Essays  on  the  Elements  of 

Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 

Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 
THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE:  Four  Essays  on  Work, 

Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.   With  Article  on  the  Economy 

of  the  Kings-of  Prussia. 
QUEEN  of  the  AIR :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 

and  Storm, 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  TOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tie  MARKET). 

The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 

New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 
THE  EAGLE'S  NEST:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 

Natural  Science  to  Art. 
LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870.  Revised 

by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.    Fifth  Edition. 

EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE  :  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  Cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on  Atlas  folio  (about  asin.  by  17'm.),  £3  3s. 

A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  Indian, 
paper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas, 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 

ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY :  Translated  and  Illus- 
trated by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John  Ruskin.  With 
Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Usefulness,  the  Virtues  necessary  to 
Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices  and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface, 
Epilogue,  and  Editorial  Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the  Platinotype 
Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each  Part ;  or  the  Complete 
Work  in  cloth,  £3  los.  medium  4to, 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2S.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters,  Vol.  I. 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4S.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin. — 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce. — 2.  The  Golden  Gate. — 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d. ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  Svo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  1  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2. 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure.— 6. 
The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence.— 3.  The  Technics  of 
Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engraving.— 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving. — (Holbein  and 
Durer.) — 5.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painltis      Eighth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER  ;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.  Cloth,  2S.  6d. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid,        Lists  Post  Free. 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 

Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

May  I. — New  Comic  Opera,  "  Faddimir,"  at  the 
Vaudeville,  2  p.m. — Summer  Terms  of  Guildhall 
iachool  of  Music  aod  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

B  Music  begin. — Dinner  to  Mr.  Whistler  at  the 
Criterion,  Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  in  the  chair. — 
Grosvenor  Gallery  opens. — New  Gallery  opens. 

May  3. — Private  View  Royal  Academy. 

May  4. — Royal  Academy  Banquet. 

May  6. — First  Richter  Concert,  8.30  p.m. — Opening 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition. — Royal  Academy  opens. 

May  8.— Guildhall  School  of  Music  Concert. 

May  10. — Sir  Charles  Halle's  First  Chamber  Con- 
cert, 3  p.m. 

May  it.— Annual  Dinner  of  the  Artists  Benevolent 
Institution. 

May  13 — Second  Richter  Concert,  8.30  p.m. 

May  15. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show  of 
Flowers. 

May  17. — Sir  Charles  Halle's  Second  Chamber  Con- 
cert, 3  p.m. 

May  20. — Third  Richter  Concert,  8.30  p.m. 

May  24.— Sir  Charles  Halle's  Third  Chamber  Con- 
cert, 3  p.m. 

May  27. — Fourth  Richter  Concert,  8.30  p.m. — 
French  plays  at  the  Gaiety  commence. 

May  28. — Matinee  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Miss 
Alma  Murray  in  J.  Stanley  Little's  "  Doubt." 

May  31.— Sir  Charles  Hall6's  Fourth  Chamber 
Concert,  3  p.m. 

June  24.— Sarah  Bernhardt's  Season  in  London 
commences. 


FROM  AFAR. 

Life  is  too  bitter,  for  my  weakling  soul, 
Seeing  about  it  things  surpassing  fair 
Such  as  the  light  upon  a  maiden's  hair 

Or  some  great  painter's  fancy,  would  enrol 

All  such,  within  it's  store  and  join  the  whole 
To  its  poor  self,  as  if  in  mad  despair 
Lest  au  ghtescape  it, and  the  toilsome  stair 

Be  one  step  longer  to  the  ultimate  goal. 

But  yet  the  end  comes  not  and  I  must  know 
All  beauty  from  afar ;  'twill  be  to  me 
No  more  than  some  brief  splendour  of  the  sky 
Which  is  the  same  for  all.    If  this  be  so 
I  cannot  live,  and  somewhere  secretly 
W^here  is  the  place  of  blindness  I  will  die. 

J.J.W. 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

When  I  received  your  note  Mr.  Editor, 
asking  me  as  an  old  friend  "  to  write  you 
something,"  it  was  a  fine  morning  for 
a  ride  in  a  hansom  cab.  Accordingly  I 
chartered  one  of  those  vehicles  dear  to  our 
premier  Earl,  and  after  a  pleasant  journey 
to  Hampstead  did  "  two  notable  studios 
with  the  punctuahty  and  dispatch  which  are 
the  virtues  of  the  painters  I  had  been 
visiting.  Unfortunately  on  my  way  home  I 
chanced  to  take  another  glance  at  your 
letter.  It  appeared  my  memory  had  misled 
me.  Your  request  was  not  merely  *'  to 
write  something,"  but  to  "  write  something 
about  art."  This  was  sad,  for  while  Art  is 
for  every  age  it  is  scarcely  for  Armitage,  and 
despite  the  Latin  proverb,  Art  now-a-days 
is  far  from  being  Long.  My  London  gondola 
now  being  in  Bond  Street,  I  bethought  me 
of  Dowdeswells.  Here  at  least  I  thought, 
Art  is  always  "  at  home  "  !  But  Mr.  Charles 
Dowdeswell  was  at  home  "  also,  and  so 
much  did  he  entertain  me  with  his  cultured 
causerie  that  the  sacred  hour  of  lunch  arrived 
ere  ever  I  looked  'at  the  pictures !  On  my 
vvay  back  to  the  path  of  duty,  after  due 
libation  to  the  goddess  of  painting — though 
more  than  one  goddess  paints— I  intended 
the  "  Royal  Institute  "  and  reached — it  is 
nearer  from  the  corner  of  St.  James's 
Street — the  "  New  English."  And  there 
the  literary  fascination  of  the  editor  of 
Ballades  and  Rondcaux  was  upon  me,  so  that 
I  was  fain  to  stay  a  pleasant  while,  noting 
with  all  too  negligent  pencil  where  every- 
thing was  worth  notice.  The  first  picture  I 
was  struck  by  was  Moonrise  "  ;  which  is 
just   to   the   left   on   entering   the  door. 

Moonrise,"  by  George  Henry  is  mainly  a 
study  in  warm  grays,  felicitious  enough,  yet 
hardly  to  my  mind  so  entirely  charming  as 
the  Close  of  Day,"  by  David  Seymour 
Walker,  which  hangs  hard  by.  This  study 
of  ochre  coloured  reeds  in  a  gray  stream  is 
extremely  [able  and  is  in  agreeable  contrast 
to  A  Bend  in  the  Row,"  a  sunny  spring 
morning  by  Alan  Wright.  Here  the  green 
of  the  grass  is  not  yellow  enough,  and  the 
balance  of  the  picture  is  hurt  by  the  veridian. 
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James    Nairn's    "  Sundown  *'    is  again 
excellent,  but  I  question  if  the  colour  on  the 
barge  sail  is  quite  right.    "  I  Like  Him  but 
he  Loves  Me,"  a  big  work  by  Francis  Bate 
is  full  of  technical  skill,  but  this  pretty  genre 
should  be  relegated  to  cabinet  canvasses 
**  The  Last  Load,"  by  Frank  Brangwyn  is  a 
delicious  harmony  in  cold  grays,  but  the 
breadth  of  the  black  frame  is  excessive.  A 
work  of  considerable  cleverness,  **  At  Close 
of  Day,"  by  Will  Morris,  hangs  hard  by 
Altogether  this  is  a  sunset  gallery.  The 
picture  by  Edward  King  "  A  Solemn  Still 
ness,"  would   have    been    better  at  the 
Academy,  on  the  other  hand  the  "  Outward 
Bound,"  by  F.  C.  Robinson  is  here  quite 
at  home.    "  Verve  "  I  think  bad  in  tone  ;  it 
obviously  hurts  the  true  relation  of  values  in 
Bernard  Sickert's  "  Forge,"  an  interior  not 
in  Printing  House  Square,  but  of  an  ordinary 
workshop.    Whistler's  pastel  of  "  Rose  and 
Red,"  has  a  good  deal  of  meretricious  clever- 
ness about  it,  but  it  was  cruel  to  hang  it 
near  such  perfect  work  as  the  "  Study  in 
Silrer  Point,"  by  George  Thomson.    It  is 
hke  a  star  of  the  Paris  demimonde  at  the 
pedestal  of  Venus  of  Melos.     "  A  Rose 
in  a  Rummer,"  by  F.  E.  James,  is  the  work 
of  a  master,  and  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the 
flower  pieces  which  go  to  the  Old  Water 
Colours  or  the  Institute.    G.  Thomson's 
"  Second  Silver  Point,"  is  in  some  respects 
even  finer  than  the  first,  there  is  a  subtle 
sense  of  beauty  about  it  which  would  have 
pleased  the  best  men  of  Greece.    **  Hetty," 
by  Roussell,  is  like  a  Whistler  only  better. 
The  flesh  colour  and  the  pink  cushion  are  a 
study  in  the  relation  of  tones,  which  the 
best  French  masters  could  not  beat.  The 
whole   work   shows   a   most  exceptional 
command  of  the  values  in  painting.  The 
"  Bathers,"  by  H.  S.  Tuke,  is  wonderfully 
full  of  light  and  air,  and  is  excellent  in  tone. 
Three  boys  on  the  deck  of  an  old  barge 
form  the  subject ;  one  is  preparing  to  plunge. 
It  is  doubtful  if  barge  decks  are  often  painted 
this  beautiful  celadon  colour  which  forms  such 
a  perfect  contrast  with  the  flesh  tones  and 
so  perfect  a  harmony  with  the  colour  of  the 
sea.    It  is  also,  perhaps,  to  be  wished  that 
the  artist  had  found  a  plunger  of  somewhat  less 
boeotian  face.  However,  the  whole  tableau  is 
one  which  Pindar  might  have  celebrated  and 
which  Pericles  would  probably  have  bought. 


J.  La  very 's  portrait  of  "  A  Lady  "  is  clever 
and  full  of  character.    The  Cornfield"" 
near  it  looks  clever  at  first,  but  will  not  stand 
closer  consideration.    But  the  work  above 
it  by  James  Paterson  is  a  masterpiece  worthy 
of  Cecil  Lawson,  and  with  a  greater  sense: 
of  light  and  true  shadow  than  some  of  his 
works  possessed.   Fred  Brown's  "  Old  Man  "^ 
shows   a   skilful   appreciation   of  grayish 
shadow,  but  is  not  otherwise  interesting.. 
A.  Roche  sends  a  bit  of  romantic  work- 
closely  allied  in  feeling  and  technique  with. 
Troyon  and  Rousseau.    Sidney  Starr  has 
rather  wasted  his  almost  excessive  cleverness- 
over  Mr.  Andr6   Raffalovich,  but  Walter 
Sickert's    Music  Hall "  is  better  work  thaa 
last  year's  "  screamer."    I  don't  think  H.. 
Dalziel  quite  deserves  the  space  allotted  to^ 
him,  nor  is  Clausen  anything  near  his  best^ 
H.  S.  Tuke's  hapless  wooer  in  the  orchard 
reminds  one  how     the  green  grass  grew  all 
round,"  albeit  surpassed  in  its  verdancy  hy 
those  who  trod  it.    "  Dawn  "  looks  Hke  a 
Holman  Hunt — the  naturalists  of  to-day  are 
the  fruit  of  a  romanticist  Germ,    The  French 
pastellist,  Blanche,  sends  a  very  clever  bit 
of  genre,  "  Baby's  Breakfast,"  the  technical 
soundness  of  which  raises   it   above  the 
triviality  of  the  subject.    J.  E.  Christie's- 
Haunt "  looks  less  convivial  than  friends 
of  this  most  genial  of  painters  might  have 
expected  to  find  it.    It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  best  transcripts  of  nature  to  be  found  in 
the  gallery.    "  The  Head  of  a  Young  Girl," 
by  P.  W.  Steer  is  astonishingly  clever.. 
This  disciple  of  Claude  Monet  understands 
colour  and  texture  as  well  as  his  master- 
More  it  is  impossible  to  say.    John  S.  Sar-^ 
gent's  two  scenes  on  a   small  river  are 
extremely  daring  and  if  the  first  were  cut  off 
about  three  inches  above  the  girls  heads  it 
would  be  about  as  good  as  it  could  be.  The 
second  is  a  perfect  gem.     The  splendid 
portrait  by  M.  Greiffenhagen  which  occupies 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  gallery  was 
rejected  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsey  last  year  at 
the  Grosvenor.   He  will  hardly  get  the  same 
chance  again.    I  do  not  remember  seeing 
any  colour-impression  more  purely  beautiful 
than  Roussel's  "  June  Evening,"  or  any 
marshland  study  of  green  and  grass  and 
yellow  more  naturalistically  true  than  the 
"  Willow  and  Marsh  "  of  T.  F.  Goodall.  It 
reminds  one  of  Mark  Fisher  and  of  David 
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Murray,  but  is  less  harsh  than  the  former 
and  more  solid  work  than  much  of 
the  latter's.  The  portrait  of  "  Miss 
Berens,"  by  S.  J.  Solomon  is  clever 
technically  but  in  feeling,  commonplace. 
**  Sunshine  and  Shade,"  by  Fred 
Jackson  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  work, ' 
and  W.  J.  Laidley  is  fully  up  to  his 
own  admirable  level  in  "  Twilight  on  the 
Broad."  The  big  portrait  by  P.  W. 
Steer,  worked  on  unprimed  coarse  canvas, 
approximates  to  the  work  of  the  older  pre- 
Raphaelites,  while  it  is  governed  by  a  feeling 
for  tones  and  values  of  which  the  old  school 
did  not  wot.  "  A  Water  Frolic,"  by  Fred 
Brown,  is  first-rate  work.  Examined  from 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  lines  of 
the  landscape  will  be  seen  to  be  of  extreme 
beauty,  while  the  poses  of  the  three  small 
nude  figures  are  classic  in  their  grace  and 
charm.  One  of  A.  L.  Baldry's  Christchurch 
studies  hangs  above  this  work,  and  should 
not  be  missed.  As  good  a  piece  of  sea 
painting  as  we  are  likely  to  see  this  year,  is 
shown  in  Nelson  Dawson's  "  In  from  the 
Dogger  Bank,"  but  it  is  a  pity  this  fine  artist 
seldom  sees  any  colour  in  his  seas.  A  clever 
and  refined  piece  of  work  by  J.  J.  Shannon, 
and  a  wonderfully  able  rendering  of  an 
"  impossible  "  subject,  by  Herbert  Vos,  com- 
plete this  gallery,  which  is  the  artistic 
problem  of  the  season. 

The  Club  itself  is  equally  a  problem.  Its 
rules  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  only  a 
little  mutual  consideration  is  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  organization  really  powerful  for 
artistic  good.  The  present  list  of  members 
is  a  very  strong  one,  but  from  what  I  hear, 
only  a  small  number  take  a  lively  personal 
interest  in  the  elections,  or  even  in  the 
hanging  of  pictures.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Voting  by  proxy  enables  country  mem- 
bers to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Club,  and  every  member  should  feel 
that  since  the  NationalExhibition scheme  fell 
through,  it  is  to  the  New  English  Art  Club 
that  the  younger  painters  of  the  day,  look  not 
only  for  encouragement  in  the  cultivation  of 
technical  excellence,  and  in  the  disdain  of 
the  meretricious  ;  but  for  help  in  maintaining 
the  true  brotherhood,  and  equality  of  artists 
among  themselves.  Against  this  equality  all 
self-electing  academies  like  BurHngton 
House, and  the  old  water-colour  society, sin; 


against  this  all  quasi-commercial  organisa- 
tions, like  the  Royal  Institute  and  the 
R.S.B.A.,  sin ;  against  this  all  dealers,  even 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  benevo- 
lent, must  needs  sin.  Yet  it  is  the  one  hope 
of  national  art.  The  danger  which  threatens 
new  leagues  Hke  the  N.E.A.C.,  is  a  danger 
of  exaggerated  personalities ;  a  danger  of 
Boulangism.  Let  it  be  stated  frankly,  there- 
fore, that  in  art  all  despotisms,  however 
benevolent,  are  fatal.  Art  is  a  common 
wealth.  The  New  English  Art  Club  to  truly 
serve  art,  must  always  be  greater  than  any 
one  of  its  members,  or  any  combination  of  a 
particular  school  among  its  members.  Its 
rules  might  be  amended  in  one  respect.  The 
committee  should  not  be  re-eligible  year 
after  year;  nor  the  president.  Perhaps 
drawing  by  lot  from  the  names  of  members 
of  three  years'  standing  for  committee,  and 
then  leaving  the  committee  to  choose  their 
president,  would  be  as  good  a  plan  as  any. 
There  remains  the  question  of  rejection. 
This  year  some  very  good  work  has  been 
rejected,  and  suggestions  of  personal  feeling 
are  made.  Let  such  ideas  be  discarded,  and 
let  loyalty  to  the  best  aspirations  of  con- 
temporary art  include,  an  ungrudging,  and  if 
need  be,  a  self-sacrificing  loyalty,  to  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  which  if  not  itself 
all  "  sweetness  and  light,"  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  what  a  national  union  of  artists 
should  be,  than  any  academy,  society,  or 
institute,  which  in  the  history  of  English 
painting  has  yet  been  seen. 

Critias. 


BEFORE  THE  HANGING  COMMITTEE 

An  Innocent  Tale. 
To  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  analysing 
character  is  not,  perhaps,  an  altogether  unmixed 
blessing.  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  know  too 
much  of  the  motives  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The 
knowledge  is  apt  to  make  one  very  uncomfortable  ; 
and  yet  the  study  of  human  nature  has  a  fascination 
for  most  of  us  ;  and  to  him  to  whom  the  power  of 
readmg  men's  thoughts  has  been  given  the  fascina- 
tion is  a  fatal  one ;  it  grows  stranger  and  stronger 
from  day  to  day  with  the  increase  of  the  power 
itself.  I  spoke  of  reading  men's  thoughts  and  I 
spoke  advisedly.  The  pyschologisl  in  the  last 
and  highest  stages  of  his  development  actually 
becomes  a  thought  reader.  At  all  events  I 
have  found  this  to  be  true  in  my  own  case.  Little 
by  little  the  power  has  grown,  until,  however  un- 
willingly, I  am  compelled  to  dive  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  my  fellow  men's  brains,  and  to  unearth 
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their  most  secret  imaginings  and  desires.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  power  is  always  with  me ; 
sometimes  I  am  unable  to  call  it  forth  as  I  am 
incapable  of  repressing  it  at  others.  Too  often  it 
becomes  my  master  rather  than  my  servant. 

I  am  now  going  to  lay  bare  certain  matters  which 
this  power  revealed  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my 
presence,  not  so  long  since,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
when  the  committee  of  that  august  body  was  at 
work  choosing  the  pictures  for  exhibition  at  the 
annual  show. 

As  to  how  I  came  to  be  there,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  my  narrative  would  not  be  one  with 
more  interesting  if  I  were  to  specialise  myself.  I 
may  have  been  a  carpenter,  an  academician,  a 
porter,  a  waiter  or  other. 

"  Why  Jones,  what's  this,  a  portrait  of  the  great 
composer,  Roderick  MacTavish,  by  all  that's  holy : 
a  rattling  good  portrait,  too,  and  devilishly  well- 
painted." 

The  speaker  was  a  cheery,  good-tempered  looking 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  on  perfectly  good  terms 
with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  the  carpenters  held  this  picture  forward,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  crowded  round  it, 
and  it  must  be  downed  bestowed  upon  it  far  more 
attention  than  they  had  accorded  to  too  many  of  its 
luckless  predecessors,  many  of  which  had  been 
summarily  dismissed  without  a  moment's  attention. 
The  old  man  who  had  for  a  minute  or  so  looked 
intently  at  the  picture,  he  evidently  thought  very 
highly  of  it,  nov/  turned  to  his  companions  to  see 
what  reception  his  remark  was  likely  to  be  accorded. 
Presently  one  of  the  others  said  "it  was  not  half 
bad,"  and  another  that  they  '  must  have  it ;  "  and 
yet  another  that  it  was  strong  and  original,  and 
that  they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  painter. 

It  so  happened  that  none,  save  the  first  speaker, 
were  portrait  painters.  The  carpenter  evidently 
thought  it  was  all  over,  in  short,  that  the  picture 
was  accepted,  but  I  knew  better :  even  had  I 
not  been  a  tlaought  reader,  I  might  have  known 
better.  A  very  ordinary  observer  would  have 
noticed  an  evil  and  impending  look  in  the  eye  of  an 
Academician,  who  had  hitherto  stood  somewhat  ia 
the  background.  I  knew  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind.  He  had  been  instructed,  though  not  perhaps 
in  so  many  words,  by  a  fellow  Academician  to 
see  to  it  that  this  particular  picture  was  not  passed 
into  the  show.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 
moreover,  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 
Both  these  R.A's.  were  fashionable  portrait  painters, 
whose  bloated  estabhshments  gave  earnest  of  the 
huge  trade  they  were  permitted  to  drive.  It  had 
been  mutually  agreed  between  them  that  to  admit 
this  particular  picture  would  be  suicidal  policy.  Here 
was  a  young  man  who  had  the  impudence  to  secure 
as  sitters  some  of  the  foremost  celebrities  of  the  day, 
and  what  was  even  worse,  with  a  calm  disregard 
of  money,  he  charged  quite  a  ridiculously  small 
sum  for  his  work.  If  such  work,  the  portraits  of 
such  men,  and  painted  at  such  prices,  was  allowed 
to  receive  the  official  recognition  of  hanging  on  the 
line  at  the  Academy,  the  bubble  would  be  pricked, 
and  the  prices  of  the  portrait-painting  R.A's.  would 


have  to  be  lowered.  "  If  we  admit  this  man's  work" 
said  B.  to  A.,  "  our  trade  will  be  utterly  destroyed." 

It  so  happened  that  B.,  that  is,  the  absent 
Academician,  had  determined  to  secure  the  great 
composer,  Roderick  MacTavish,  as  a  sitter  :  so  at 
all  hazards  this  young  aspirant  who  had  the  inso- 
lence to  break  into  the  ring  and  to  poach  on  the 
academic  preserves  must  be  checked  in  his  career. 

Coming  slowly  forward  A.  begaa  tentatively,"  Do 
you  know  who  painted  that  portrait  ?  "  he  said. 
Even  before  he  had  spoken  several  of  the  committee 
men  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  name 
ol  the  painter,and  it  must  be  confessed  the  knowledge 
seemed  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  cooling  their 
enthusiasm.  However,  one  man  stoutly  averred 
he  had  never  heard  the  name  before. 

"That  alters  the  case,"  said  a  second,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye.  "  Eh,  A.  ?  it  would  never  do  to 
let  in  a  portrait  hke  that  by  a  totally  unknown  man 
— what  would  B'  say  ?  " 

A.  advanced  blandly,  nothing  disconcerted  by  the 
banter  of  his  colleague,  and  w^ith  an  air  of  frank 
ingenuousness  said,  "  No,  that's  nonsense;  let  the 
work  stand  on  its  own  merits,  but  I  suppose  you 
know  the  young  man  has  had  absolutely  no  train- 
ing, so  C.  tells  me,  at  least  he  can't  find  out  where 
he  was  taught." 

,  "  Oh  !  oh !  that's  another  matter,"  retorted  the 
cheery  old  man,  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding's  in  the 
eating,  and  whoever  taught  the  youth  he  knows 
how  to  paint." 

"Perhaps  he's  been  taught  in  Paris,"  interjected 
another. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  wherever  he's  been  taught  he's 
an  enemy  to  us,  and  C.  says  he  rails  against  the 
schools  and  turns  the  whole  place  into  ridicule; 
he's  an  impudent  young  puppy  and  deserves  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  kicked  out  neck  and  crop." 
So  spoke  A. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "that's 
going  a  bit  too  far,  I  stand  by  the  portrait,  never 
mind  the  man's  heresy.  Why  you  were  a  rank 
heretic  yourself — until  we  brought  you  in  here  to 
stop  your  chatter." 

This  remark  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  A.,  who 
went  on  to  pick  holes  in  the  work  itself.  His 
criticism,  however,  was  not  very  effective,  so  falling 
back  on  another  method  of  attack,  he  announced 
that  the  young  painter  had  ranged  himself  under 
the  banner  of  a  certain  popular  outsider  who  was 
by  no  means  z.  persona  grata  at  Burlington  House. 

"No!  No!''  said  the  picture's  champion,  "I 
remember  all  about  that,  and  what  if  it  were  so, 
the  portrait  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  too,  it  is  quite  as  unmannered  as 
anything  could  be,  indeed,  but  for  its  strong  indi- 
viduality, it  might,  as  a  mere  piece  of  painting, 
pass  as  yours  A.  or  your  friend  B's. 

The  old  man  said  this  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  paid  a  compliment  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  unpalatable  than  a  direct 
insult.  A.  looked  a  little  nettled  this  time  ;  it  was 
evident  he  was  becoming  desperate.  He  drew 
himself  together,  however,  for  a  final  effort. 
Turning  to  the  committee  generally  he  urged 
that   a  quarter  of  an  hour  had   been  wasted 
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wrangling  about  one  picture,  the  work  of  a  man 
unknown  to  any  of  them.  Look  here,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  be  hung ; 
if  there's  stuff  in  the  fellow,  there's  no  harm 
in  keeping  him  back  for  a  year  or  two,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

This  last  argument,  and  a  further  appeal  to  the 
demands  being  made  on  their  time,  together  with  a 
reminder  of  the  business  still  to  be  got  through 
carried  the  day.  The  cheery  old  man  muttered 
something  about  "  A  beastly  shame,"  under  his 
breath,  but,  nevertheless,  the  picture  was  sent  down. 
To  make  up  for  lost  time  the  next  batch  ot  pictures 
were  taken  with  a  rush,  and  too  often,  when  an 
unknown  name  of  a  friendless  man  appeared  on 
the  ticket  the  picture  was  scarcely  accorded  a  pass- 
ing glance,  while  it  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
pictures  that  were  accepted  owed  the  fact  to  some 
collateral  issue  rather  than  to  their  merit ;  indeed, 
in  several  instances,  the  very  excellence  of  the  work 
was  the  actual  reason  of  its  rejection. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  was  not  present  at'the  next  year's  selection,  nor 
was  the  cheery  old  gentleman  who  had  fought  for 
the  outsider.  A.  and  B.,  however,  were  both  on 
the  committee.    The  outsider  is  still  outside. 

J.  S. 


RESINS  USED  IN   MAKING  FINE  ART 
VARNISHES. 


By  H.  C.  Stakdage. 


There  are  not  a  few  artists  who  delight  in  com- 
pounding their  their  own  vehicles,  a  practice 
certainly  not  to  be  commended  unless  the  artist  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  chemical  character- 
istics of  the  materials  employed,  nevertheles3  the 
practice  prevails,  and  to  those  who  prefer  to  make 
their  own  mediums  and  varnishes  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  resins  employed  will  be  of 
use. 

CowDiE  Resin  is  one  of  the  latest  introduced  as 
a  material  for  making  fine  art  varnishes,  but  it  is 
not,  however,  one  that  should  supersede  amber  or 
copal,  because  it  does  not  suit  drying  oil,  although 
it  may  be  mixed  and  employed  therewith.  This 
resin  is  sometimes  called  fossil  resin,  because  it  is  a 
resin  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  cowdie  pine 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  into  the  soil  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees,  from  which  being  dug  it  has 
obtained  the  improper  name  of  fossil  gum.  It  is  a 
fine  transparent  resin,  nearly  of  the  hardness  of 
copal  and  possessing  similar  characteristics,  so 
much  so  that  not  infrequently  it  is  employed  in  the 
sophisticales  of  copal  varnish.  This  resin,  however, 
doee  not  make  good  varnish,  because  it  does  not 
form  a  permanent  solution,  but  precipitates  from 
the  solvents  after  being  dissolved,  a  fatal  defect  to 
any  varnish.  Moreover,  there  is  greater  danger 
from  explosion  when  manipulating  with  this  resin 
than  with  copal,  smce  there  is  much  gas  evolved 
during  its  solution.  This  inflammable  gas  arises 
from  the  water  absorbed  by  the  resin  in  its  growth, 


or  in  the  earth,  which  renders  it  opaque,  but  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  grossly  powdering  and 
drying,  when  the  resin  becomes  as  transparent  as 
glass  and  may  be  melted  and  dissolved  with  safety. 
To  prevent  the  precipitation  of  this  resin  from  its 
solution  as  a  varnish,  the  following  process  may  be 
advantageously  followed,  when  a  strong  varnish 
that  dries  readily  and  with  a  fine  surface  is  pro- 
duced. Take  the  part  of  broken  and  dried  cowdie 
resin,  melt  it  in  the  gum  pot  in  the  usual  way, 
observing  the  ordinary  precautions  as  to  explosives, 
&c.,*  and  stir  well  and  gradually  into  it  over  the 
fire,  sufficient  to  boil  without  burning  it,  four  pints 
or  more  of  hot  oil  of  turpentine  till  the  solution  is 
completed ;  finally  stir  it  well,  and  keep  it  hot  off 
the  fire  one  hour  to  clear.  In  this  way,  strictly 
followed,  the  cowdie  resin  will  appear  as  an 
excellent  varnish,  apphcable  to  the  purposes 
of  copal  varnishes,  and  superior  to  that  of 
master  varnish  for  pictures,  because  it  does  not 
crack  like  copal,  and  being  more  permanent  than 
master,  and  as  easily  and  safely  removed  when 
required. 

Sometimes  cowdie  is  known  as  Dammara  Resin^ 
or  more  familiarly  gum  dammarf.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  the  resin,  one  obtained  from  Australia 
(in  this  cowdie  resin),  and  the  other  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  Austrahan  resin  is  the  product  of  a 
large  coniferous  tree  Dammara  Australis.  This 
resin  forms  white  or  yellow  masses,  very  difficult  to 
break,havinga  shining  appearance  and  averydecided 
odour  of  turpentine.  It  consists  of  an  acid  resin, 
dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral  resin,  dammarin,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  The 
neutral  resin  is  insoluble  in  weak  or  aqueous 
alcohol,  but  in  absolute  (i.e.,  from  water)  alcohol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  it  yields  a  colourless  varnish. 

The  East  Indian  dammara  resin  (dammar  puti, 
cat's-eye  resin,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
lustre),  in  the  more  ordinary  kind  of  "  gum 
dammar."  It  comes  chiefly  from  Singapore,  and 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Pinus  dammara,  or 
Dammara  alba,  a  coniferous  tree  indigenous  to  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Moluccas.  The  resin,  which 
exudes  from  excrescences  on  the  stem  near  the  root, 
forms  colourless  or  yellowish,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent lumps,  varying  in  size  between  that  of  a  pen 
and  that  of  a  pen's  eye.  It  has  a  resinous  odour 
and  conchoidal  (i.e„  shell-hke)  form.  It  dissolves 
probably  in  absolute  alcohol  to  about  four-fifths,  and 
in  ether  to  almost  three-tenths,  but  in  aqucon 
alcohol  it  is  less  soluble  in  proportion  if  the  alcohol 
is  weaker.  Oils,  both  fixed  and  voluble,  dissolve  it 
\  more  completely.  It  is  easly  acted  on  by  potash 
and  soda,  especially  when  heated  therewith,  never- 
theless, this  resin  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  for  which  purpose,  after  dry- 
ing, it  is  dissolved  in  two  or  three  pails  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  To  obtain  a  thicker  varnish  it  is  usual 
to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  thick  turpentine  or 
boiled  linseed  oil. 

*  It  is  ussless  for  the  artist  to  attempt  without  proper 
utensils  to  make  varnishes  for  amber,  copal,  or  any  other 
hard  resin  that  only  dissolves  by  heat,  hence  I  have  not 
detailed  the  process  for  mixing  a  varnish. 

t  Dammar  means  "  light. 
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Elenic  Resin  is  of  several  varieties  and  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  spirit  and  turpentine 
varnishes,  although  it  may  be  used  in  oil  varnishes, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  late  Ganibier 
Perry's  Spirit  Fresco.  Common  Elenic  forms  more 
or  less  translucent  masses,  having  a  faulty  lustre 
and  yellowish  or  brownish  yellow  colour,  it  is  soft 
when  fresh  but  gradually  hardens,  and  shines  in  the 
dark  when  rubbed  or  warmed.  In  composition 
Elenic  Resin  consists  of  an  acid  and  a  crystallisate 
resin  and  a  volatile  oil,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  it 
is  not  clouded  by  mixing  therewith  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  polish,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
containing  water  ;  ammonia  adlded  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  converts  it  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  The 
crystaUised  Elenic  Resin  is  decomposed  and 
changed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  first  a  viscid 
brown  oil  having  an  agreeable  odour,  afterwards  a 
black  disgusting  smelling  tar. 

Mastic  Resin  is  a  resin  obtained  by  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  pistacmcenticus, 
SL  tree  growing  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelage,  and  especially  in  the  chios.  In  the  Levant 
it  is  shewed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  that  collected  in  Chios  which  is  most 
esteemed,  is  sent  to  the  Grand  Seignior  and  is  used 
in  the  Seraglio.  Mastic  forms  small,  round,  trans- 
parent grains  having  a  faint  agreeable  odour,  which 
becomes  very  distinct  when  the  Resin  is  thrown  on 
red  hot  coals.  It  softens  with  heat,  and  when 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it 
liquifies  in  alcohol,  being  partially  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  aqueous 
alcohol  also  dissolves  part  of  the  resin  leaving 
masticin  undissolved.  Mastic  is  also  perfectly 
soluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  to  the 
varnish  maker  and  picture  restorer  is  a  valuable 
resin.  For  fine  art  purposes  the  resin  should  be 
sorted  in  the  manner  described,  all  the  fine  and 
clear  pieces  being  reserved  for  picture  varnish,  and 
the  yellow  inferior  pieces  for  common  mastic 
varnish.  There  is  one  disadvantage  in  using  mastic 
varnish  as  a  painting  medium  ;  it  is  very  brittle  and 
Avhen  dry  can  be  rubbed  or  abraded  by  mere  friction 
with  the  fingers,  and  also  it  is  very  soluble  in  tur- 
pentine, so  that  if  mixed  with  paint  the  latter  is 
easily  removed,  and  therefore  the  pictures  spoiled 
when  under  the  restorer's  hands,  also,  if  a  glazing 
colour  mixed  with  mastic  varnish  be  laid  over  oil 
paint  the  varnish  colour  drying  quicker  than  the 
oil  paint,  will  eventually  cause  cracks  and  fissures 
in  the  painted  surface. 

Landarach  Resin  greatly  resembles  in  its  external 
appearance  mastic  resin,  being  of  a  transparent 
yellow  colour  and  occurring  in  drops.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  small  tree  of  the  coniferous  family 
called  Thrya  articulata  a  native  of  Northern  Africa, 
and  said  to  be  espcially  abundant  round  Mount 
Atlas.  Externally  indeed  it  greatly  resembles  mastic, 
but  in  every  other  respect  it  differs  from  that  impor- 
tant resin.  It  does  not  soften  in  the  mouth  and  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  but  not  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
At  a  moderate  heat  it  melts  in  the  fixed  oils,  but  a 
high  temperature  is  required  for  a  perfect  continua- 
tion. It  is  said  to  consist  of  three  distinct  resins. 
Reaumur  states  that  having  steeped  it  in  spirits  of 


wine  he  has  dissolved  it  in  oil  of  spike,  but  Merim6e 
repeated  the  experiment  without  success,  probably 
due  to  the  selection  of  indifferent  pieces  of  resin  for 
it  is  as  a  rule  soluble  in  spike  oil.  But  when  so  dis- 
solved, or  in  alcohol  it  "is  not  durable  "  says  East- 
lake,  "  but  boiled  with  a  fixed  oil  it  is  extremely  so, 
AUcompositions  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  affected  by 
the  air  sooner  or  later,"  this  sweeping  condemnation' 
of  this  resin  I,  however,  cannot  endorse,  for  not  only 
have  I  found  the  more  difficult  a  resin  is  to  dissolve 
the  more  stable  varnish  it  makes,  but  experiments 
made  with  Landarach  resin  in  the  production  of 
varnishes  and  vehicles  show  me  that  it  bears  a  very 
high  place  as  one  fitted  for  fine  art  purposes. 
Eastlake  also  says  "  the  ordinary  composition  of 
pandaruch  and  linseed  oil  inclined  to  a  red  colour, 
and  the  mediaeval  painters  were  so  accustomed  to 
this  appearance  in  varnishes,  and  considered  it  so 
indispensable  that  they  even  supplied  the  tint  where 
it  did  not  exist."  "  A  comparison  of  documents," 
continues  this  authority,  "extending  through 
several  centuries  enables  us  to  define  the  principal 
ingredients  designated  under  the  head  of  resin,which 
were  employed  in  oil  varnishes  by  the  painters  of 
the  north.  These  substances  consisted  of  amber 
and  perhaps  copal  Landarach,  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  latter  being  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  brittle  state  ;  thus,  they  might  still  be 
classed  under  the  general  designation  of  red  and 
white  varnish,  the  former  serving  for  the  dark 
colours  and  shadows,  the  latter  for  lighter 
tints." 

Purified  Turpentine,  the  white  resin  properly  so- 
called — was  commonly  employedjboth  as  an  auxiliary 
solvent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adding  gloss  to 
varnishes,  butlit  was  also  sometimes  usedjas  the  chief 
basis  by  a  light  oleoresinous  vehicle.  The  amber 
and  copal  varnishes,  when  made  without  care,  are 
also  extremely  dark  in  colours;  if  unassisted  by 
siccative  ingredients,  they  dry  even  more  slowly  than 
the  ordinary  "  vernix,"  or  Lundarach,  but  they  are 
much  more  durable.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  brown  varnishes,  of  great  age,  if  entire,  were 
composed  by  one  or  other  of  these  substances.  The 
ancient  varnishes  had  then  nothing  but  their 
durability  to  [recommend  them,  their  great  defect 
was  their  colour  and  slowness  in  drying.  The  com- 
parative durability  of  resinous  substances  when 
dissolved  in  essential  oils  is  [scarcely  a  criterion  of 
their  solidity.  When  these  substances  are  dis- 
solved in  a  fixed  oil,  they  then  acquire  a  firmness 
far  greater  than  unprepared  oil  alone,  as  a  resinous 
solution  in  essences  can  communicate  that  firmness 
to  the  pigments  with  which  it  is  in  due  propor- 
tion mixed.  The  use  of  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  resins  is  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  of 
turpentine  resin,  the  best  (and  cleanest  was  that 
which  came  from  the  East,  according  to  Pliny; 
while  the  next  best  resin  (to  quote  this  ancient 
writer)  is  the  mastic,  of  which  Diascorides 
says,  "the  best  is  jthe  white  mastic  of  Chio."  Of 
the  hquid  resins  {i.e.  balsams)  and  bitumens,  Phny 
says,  "  Larch  resin,  which  is  honey  coloured,  issues 
slowly  from  the  larch  tree,  but  never  becomes  very 
hard;  "and  of  hquid  pitch,  Diascorides  says,  *' It 
should  be  pure,  brilliant,  light,  and  clean,"  and  of 
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dry  pitch  this  same  writer  says,  **  Its  goodness  is 
tested  by  its  purity,  its  clearness,  its  fulness,  its 
good  colour,  its  brightness,  and  its  resinous  quality." 

Liquid  bitumen  was  a  dark  varnish  used  by 
Apelles,  and  applied  so  thinly  over  the  picture  when 
finished,  that  it  brought  out  the  colours  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  preserved  them  from  dust  and  dirt. 
This  varnish  of  Apelles  has  caused  much  dissention 
among  art  ^authorites,  so  much  so,  that  the  exact 
composition  of  this  atramcntum  of  Apelles  is  still 
disputed.  

The  Royal  Academy. 
Between  Burlington  House  and  Burlington 
Arcade  there  is  a  long  passage  partly  paved  and 
partly  muddy  as  a  country  road  in  November.  This 
passage  leads  to  the  back  gate  of  the  Paradise  of 
Painters,  and  on  ist  of  April  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night was  the  centre  of  hfe.  Big  vans,  mysterious 
and  rain-proof,  with  covers  and  curtains  of  thick 
black  oil-cloth  would  rumble  down  by  the  score  ; 
cabs,  hansoms,  and  even  dogcarts  would  appear 
bringing  loads  of  pictures,  oil  paintings,  water- 
coUurs,  etchings,  drawings  and  engravings.  All 
could  be  seen,  as  they  were  taken  out  of  their  wrap- 
pings and  their  trappings,  by  any  one  who  took  the 
trouble  to  go  down  the  alley,  and  to  brave  the  van 
wheels  and  the  cab  whips,  but  besides  ourselves 
and  a  lonely  policeman  no  one  was  there  at  this 
really  remarkable  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  When  we  arrived  three  stalwart  men  in 
long  white  aprons,  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  and  hats 
thrust  back,  were  busily  getting  down  a  red-coated 
gentleman — I  verily  believe  it  was  "  our  only 
General  " — from  the  upper  shelf  of  the  van.  After 
him  came  a  handsome,  grave-eyed  monk, a  gipsy, with 
windblown  hair,  and  a  lady  in  a  pink  frock,  behind 
a  dainty  afternoon  tea  table.  Then  we  unpacked 
half  a  painter,  palette  in  hand,  and  handed  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  more  white  aprons; 
*' a  lion,  prowling  through  the  wood,"  came  after 
him ;  the  orthodox  terra-cotta  vases  with  daffodils, 
kittens,  of  course,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and 
dogs  had  not  been  forgotten.  Presently  we  tore 
off  some  of  the  labels  with  the  artist's  names, 
which  were  dragged  very  much  in  the  dust  as  they 
dangled  on  long  cords  behind  the  pictures,  and 
once  we  almost  shouted  when  a  stormy  sea  began 
to  heave  in  its  frame,  and  presently  allowed  its 
billows  to  toss  among  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cart.  For  a  moment  we  looked  at  the  frame,  the 
glass,  and  the  picture  in  turn,  and  then  deciding  in 
a  loud  voice  that  "its  all  the  same  game,"  we  bade 
the  sea  go  back  into  its  proper  boundaries  without 
troubling  any  further  as  to  whether  we  had  put  it 
right  side  up  or  down.  More  seas,  with  many  ships 
and  rocks  and  gulls  were  waded  through,  and  then 
we  took  to  a  cartful  of  landscapes  and  skies,  and  the 
skies,  well,the  skies  of  this  year's  Academy  will  be  a 
feature,  and  no  mistake.  Once  we  descended  into 
a  Dantesque-looking  brown  valley,  above  which 
there  beams  one  of  the  skies  of  the  year,  and  when 
we  had  recovered  from  that,  we  went,  for  a  contrast, 
to  a  dewy  pearly  sky  of  pink  and  grey  in  rural 
England.    But,  oh  !  the  burnings  of  heart  through 


which  we  |went  as  we  were  unloading  a  Scotch 
mountain  of  tremendous  size,  which  had  placed 
itself,  not  unnaturally  above  all  the  other  land- 
scapes at  the  top  of  our  waggon.  We  could  not 
get  it  down,  though  we  tugged  at  it,  regardless  of 
danger  to  its  frame  or  to  our  own,  till  a  young  Atlas 
went  aloft|  and  brought  it  down  on  his  mighty 
shoulders.  And  so  it  went  on,  till  towards  noon  we 
joined  a  procession  of  empty  vans  and  cabs  and 
walked  Piccadillyward,  secretly  admiring  the  wise 
artists  who  do  not  go  behind  the  scenes. 

The  New  English  Art  Club.  ^ 
The  youngest  and  most  energetic  of  onr  artistic 
societies  had  "  a  grand  day  "on  11  April,  when  Mr. 
W.  J.  Laidley  was  entertained  by  the   club  at 
dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Fred  Brown 
in  the  chair.     The  gathering  numbered  over  a 
hundred  and  was  most  enthusiastic  throughout. 
Mr.  Fred  Brown,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  said  that  Mr.  Laidley  had  come  forward 
in  a  crisis  three  years  ago,  and  at  considerable 
pecuniary  cost  had  started  the  club  on  that  career 
of  success  which  from  the  date  of  his  generous 
assistance  had  been  unbroken.    Mr.  Laidley,  in  a 
quiet  but  humorous   and  very  effective  speech, 
thanked  the  members  of  the  club  for  the  over- 
powering reception  they  had    given    him,  and 
remarked  that  the  genuine  interest  that  was  felt  by 
all  those  present  in  the  progressive  art  which  the 
club  was  formed  to  encourage,  made  them  one  and 
all  of  a  brotherhood.    Mr.  Christie  proposed  the 
secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Francis  Bate,  and  of  the 
assistant  secretary  and  curator,  Mr.  Gleeson  White, 
whose  services  he  could  not,  he  felt,  sufficiently 
eulogize.    Mr.  Christie  made  some  amusing  general 
observations  as  to  the  Starr  the  club  should  Steer 
by,  and  to  the  merry  Whistler  they  hoped  to  have 
on  board.    Mr.  Bate  briefly  returned  thanks.  Mr. 
Sickert  proposed  the  visitors,  coupling  with  the 
toast  the  names  of  "  that  monumental  and  typical 
outsider,  Mr.  Whistler,"  and  "that  eminent  art 
critic,  Mr.  Wedmore."    The  ex-dictator  of  Suffolk 
Street  was  received  with  considerable  applause,  but 
his  ambiguous  remarks  about  "the  sediment  of 
gratitude  "  and  successful  institutions  not  being  to 
his  taste  were  not  quite  in  his  happiest  vein.  Mr. 
Wedmore  spoke  shortly  as  to  the  "  earnestness"  of 
the  new  school,  a  remark  received  with  cheers  and 
some  other  cries.     Our  reporter  remembers  nothing 
beyond  this  point,  but  Mr.  Shannon's  imitation  of  a 
Yankee  reciter,  Mr.  Christie's  opinions  as  to  what 
Boswell  really  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Grace's  history  of  an  academical  painter  are  under- 
stood to  have  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
festive,  not  to  say  hilarious,  evening.    Mr.  Gleeson 
White  "accompanied"  the  vocal  talent  of  New 
English  Art  with  unfailing  kindness  and  technical 
skill.     Among  those  present  we  noticed  Messrs. 
Gotch  and  Kennington  (who  did  much  to  work  the 
club  up  and  steer  it  straight),  Messrs.  Peppercorn, 
Tuke  (happily  recovered  from  his  recent  illness), 
Steer,    Starr,  Sickert,  Ward,  Whistler,  Wedmore 
{Spectator),  Kains-Jackson  {Artist\  Keene  (Punch)^ 
Grierson,  Grieffenhagen,  Christie,  Bate,  Gleeson 
White,  and  many  others. 
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Paris  Exhibition. 
With  respect  to  English  exhibits  we  hear  that  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  and  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  are  going  to 
Pans  to  "  hang  "  the  oil  pictures  at  the  exhibition. 
The  sculpture  will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  and  the  water-colou:s  will  be  left  to 
the  judgment  ot  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  aid  Mr.  J.  Orrock. 

Academy  Student's  Club. 
On  the  15th  April  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Academy  Schools,  presided  over  a  meeting  at 
Burlington  House,  when  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
club  for  past  and  present  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  the  old  students  who  have 
signified  their  intention  of  joining  are  Sir  John 
Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  Mr  Ouless, 
R.A.,  Mr.  W.B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.,  and  .Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

Plymouth  School  of  Art. 

Prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  students  of  the 
Plymouth  School  of  Art  were  distributed  by  the  Earl 
of  Morley,  at  the  school,  Princess-square,  on  15 
April,  Mr.  Spence  Bate  presided,  and  there  was  a 
laige  gathering  of  the  pupils  and  their  friends. 
Amongst  those  on  the  platform  besides  Lord  Morley 
were  Captain  Inskip,  R.N.,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Luscombe,  A.  Groser,  Fouracre,  R. 
Bishop,  J.  Penson,  G.  Firks,  G.  Hawken  (secretary), 
and  H.  R.  Babb  (head  master). 

Mr.  Hawken  said  the  prosperity  of  the  school  had 
been  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  number  of  students  attending  had  been 
about  280.  The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
had  forwarded  a  collection  of  105  photographs  of 
drawing,  sculpture,  &c.,  in  the  national  collection 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the  gift  had  been  much 
appreciated.  The  classes  for  modelling  in  clay,  a 
very  useful  branch  of  art,  had  been  very  successful ; 
and  at  the  examination  held  by  H.M.'s  Inspector  in 
June  last,  39  students  were  examined,  of  whom  30 
obtained  certificates.  Out  of  209  schools  of  art  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only  21  had  examinations  in 
this  subject,  and  Plymouth  School  passed  rather 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  sent  in.  The  sound- 
ness of  the  work  done  had  been  proved  by  the  very 
satisfactory  results  obtained  at  the  Government 
examinatioj*  ^eld  last  year,  when  154  certificates 
and  14  prizes  were  earned,  including  ten  art  class 
teachers'  certificates,  the  holders  of  which  were 
entitled  to  teach  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  prizes  also  included  a  bronze  medal, 
aken  by  Mr.  William  Borland  in  the  national  com- 
petition, open  to  all  England,  for  his  design  of  a 
country  residence,  and  Plymouth  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  town  in  the  West  of  England 
which  won  that  honour.  The  committee  felt  that 
these  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  head  master  and  the  staff. 

Mr.  Babb  stated  that  a  good  number  of  pupils  had 
remained  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  proficiency ; 
but  he  regretted  that  many  studied  for  so  brief  a 
period  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  attain 
either  accuracy  of  preception  or  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil.  As  there  were  only  a  few  trades  in 
the  town  requiring  the  aid  of  the  decorative  arts, 


this  would  probably  explain  why  the  practice  of  art 
was  to  a  large  extent  looked  upon  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. It  was,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  were  many  in  the  school  who  were  seriously 
studying  art.  Mr.  Finch,  who  for  eight  years  ably 
filled  the  post  of  assistant  master,  had  been 
appointed  master  of  the  Teignmouth  School  of  Art, 
and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Darton,  one  of 
the  earliest  students  in  the  Plymouth  School.  Most 
large  towns  had  had  a  local  prize  scheme,  which 
enabled  the'schools  to  encourage  systematic  study 
in  general  work,  and  to  recognise  and  reward  the 
results  of  special  requirements.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  had  ever  been  attempted  in  Plymouth;  but 
many,  he  believed,  would  contribute  if  a  fund  for 
that  purpose  were  started,  and  thus  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  art  schools  of  the  locahty. 


Andover  School  of  Art. 
The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  students  of  the  above  institution,  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Andover  in  March,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Collier,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
and  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Mayoress  (Mrs. 
J.  Lee).  The  report  for  the  year  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Clarke,  from  which  we  gather 
that,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  students,  the  proportion  of 
successes  in  the  examination  has  increased.  One  or 
two  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  school  during 
the  year.  Miss  Madeline  Butt  having  taken  the  post 
of  assistant,  under  Mr.  S.  C.  Seaward,  the  head 
master,  vacated  by  Miss  N.  Poore,  an  appointment 
that  rendered  necessary  the  resignation  by  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Butt,  of  the  position  of  honorary  secre- 
tary. After  the  distribution  of  prizes  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones,  Vicar  of  St. 
Phillips,  Clerkenwell,  who,  in  eloquent  language, 
gave  the  students  much  sound  advice  on  the  aims 
and  results  of  art  education.  Among  the  works 
exhibited  were  good  still  life  studies  in  oil  and  water 
colour  by  Miss  Fenwick,  Miss  Clutterbuck,  and  Miss 
Butt  ;  studies  of  flowers  by  Miss  Vaughan-WilHams, 
Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Hutchins  :  and  some  very 
good  work  from  the  cast  by  Miss  Clinter  and  Miss 
Stagg ;  with  good  specimens  in  the  stages  of  free- 
hand, model,  geometry,  and  perspective,  by  A. 
Hide,  P.  Payne,  W.  S.  Page,  A.  Purkiss,  and 
others.  The  show  of  landscape  was,  however, 
small  but  Mr.  Seaward  exhibited  oil  pictures  of 
coast  scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  view  of  Burght, 
near  Antwerp,  and  water  colour  studies  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Dutch  scenery. 


Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  who  as  a  dramatist  is  known 
as  the  joint  author,  with  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers, 
of  Devtl  Caresfootf  is  about  to  give  his  new  domestic 
drama,  a  stage  version  ot  his  recent  novel  Doubts  at 
a  matinee.    The  date  is  fixed  for  28  May. 

The  afternoon  of  the  7  April,  Show  Sunday,  was 
sunny  and  calm,  and  the  lovers  of  art  were  more 
than  usually  on  the  alert.  Sir  F.  Leighton  had  a 
very  large  number  of  visitors  to  see  his  pictures. 
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No  one  was  able  to  state  which  was  the  favourite  ; 
the  transparent  white  drapery  of  *'The  Invocation  " 
and  the  figure  are  pure  and  lovely,  and  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  '*  Sibyl,"  and  the  grace  and  full 
draperies  in  *'  Maidens  Playing  at  Bali"  are  almost 
equally  attractive. 


Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  golden  staircase  was  also 
thronged.  The  only  picture  which  he  has  for  the 
Academy  is  a  small  painting  called  "  The  Shrine  of 
Venus."  The  New  Gallery  will  receive  the  portrait 
of  Jules  de  Soria,  the  singer,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Millet,  the  wife  of  the  American  artist,  together 
with  a  charming  picture,  "Her  Favourite  Poet," 
two  girls  in  classical  robes  leaning  on  a  marble  seat. 
Mrs.  Alma-Tadema  sends  to  the  New  Gallery  a 
Dutch  interior — a  child  being  dressed  before  the 
open  doors  of  an  old  wardrobe. 


Mr.  Watts  through  ill-health  had  not  been  able, 
up  to  April,  at  least,  to  finish  his  two  large  pictures, 
*'  The  Messenger  of  Death,"  and  the  "  The  Court  of 
Death,"  but  he  sends  to  the  Academy  a  charming 
picture  called  "'The  Habit  does  not  Make  the 
Monk."  Mr.  Watts  hopes  to  have,  a  better  show  at 
the  New  Gallery,  as  they  give  him  more  time  before 
the  pictures  are  required.  Two  landscapes  and  the 
two  figure  subjects  maj' accordingly  go  there. 


Mr.  Prinsep  was  "at  home"  in  his  studio  in 
Holland  Park-road  on  7  April.  He  has  four 
pictures,  two  of  them  portraits  :  "  Carmen,"  a  very 
beautiful  gipsy,  in  red  with  black  lace  over,  is  a 
striking  picture,  and  the  "  First  Awakening  of  Eve  " 
is  a  rude  figure,  with  a  background  of  brown  earth 
and  a  drooping  elder  tree. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect,  shows  some 
excellent  water-colour  drawings  of  the  H6tel  Metro- 
pole,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Brighton  ;  the 
University  College,  Liverpool ;  and  the  Duke- 
street  Chapel,  which  used  to  be  the  old  King  weigh- 
house,  pulled  down  when  the  MoQument  station  of 
the  Distiict  Railway  in  the  City  was  built. 


Mr.  Gow  has  only  one  picture  for  the  Academy. 
It  is  a  view  of  Beverley-gate,  Hull,  with  Charles  I. 
and  his  cavaliers  being  refused  admission.  The 
horsemen  look  most  picturesque  against  the  old  red- 
brick wall. 


Mr.  Luke  Fildes'  studio,  on  Show  Sunday,  was  a 
scene  of  gaiety  and  pretty  faces,  and  great  admira- 
tion was  expressed  by  all  for  his  piciures.  One 
was  a  portrait  of  "  Two  Sisters,"  and  another  the 
*'  Al  Fresco  Toilet,"  a  most  wonderful  picture. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Stone  received  their  friends 
to  see  the  one  large  picture  to  be  sent  to  tha 
Academy,  called  "The  First  Love-letter." 

As  Sir  John  Millais  has  no  **  show-day"  for  his 
pictures,  he  was  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  a 
special  invitation,  and  we  found  him  happy  and 
genial  as  ever,  smoking  among  his  treasures.  Sir 


John  has  two  landscapes:  one  called  *'The  Old 
Garden,"  a  beautiful  old  house  behind  the  old- 
fashioned  straight-cut  hedges,  the  other  "  Murthly 
Water "  on  an  autumn  day,  the  place  where  the 
late  Mr.  John  Bright  once  caught  four  trout.  These, 
with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hardy  in  black  evening 
dress,  go  to  the  Academy.  To  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  he  sends  a  picture  of  a  young  "  Girl  Shel- 
ling Peas,"  which  after  the  Exhibition  is  intended 
as  a  present  to  Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  The  story 
that  Sir  John  has  no  '*  show  "  day  because  he  had 
some  silver  plate  stolen  last  year  is  pure  fiction. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  has  ever  happened  to  him  since 
he  has  lived  in  Palace  Gate,  although  many  years 
ago  a  man  once  entered  his  house  dressed  as  a  foot- 
man, and  walked  away  with  some  valuable  ornament. 

Mr.  Napier  Hemy  has  three  pictures  for  exhibi- 
tion this  year,  one,  '* The  Three  Fishers,"  for  the 
Academy,  and  two  for  the  Grosvenor  Gallery — 
"The  Ebbing  Tide  Net"  and  "The  Old  Grey 
Steps." 

The  four  sisters' (Montalba  had  a  charming  "  At 
Home  "  to  view  their  pictures  on  7th  April.  Miss 
Clara  sends  to  the  Academy  a  large  picture,  "  A 
Thames  Barge  off  Battersea.  '  The  New  Gallery 
will  receive  a  smaller  picture  ;  but  the  favourite  of 
a  great  many  is  called  "A  Venetian  Barque 
being  Towed  into  Port."  Miss  Hilda  has  three 
pictures,  "The  London  Gondola"  (a  hansom 
cab)  ;  "A  Moonlight  Scene  on  the  Lagoon,"  and  a 
very  delicately-coloured  picture,  "A  Venetian 
Wall."  Miss  Ellen  only  sends  one  picture.  "On 
the  Riviera,"  a  lovely  auburn -haired  girl  carrying 
quantities  of  roses.  Miss  Henrietta,  the  sculptor, 
has  two  portrait-busts  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning  and 
Captain  Henderson-Smith,  R.N.R. 

Mr.  James  Sant,  "  Principal  Painter  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty,"  has  four  pictures — two  portraits 
and  two  fancy  works.  The  portraits  are  a  "  Lady 
in  White  "and  Mrs.  Dixon."  "Preparing  for  the 
Festival  "  is  a  half-length  of  a  girl  with  flowers. 


That  painstaking  sculptor,  Mr.  Brock,  sends  to 
the  Academy  an  original  model  in  plaster  cf  the 
"  Genius  of  Poetry,"  which  will  eventually  be  cast 
in  bronze.  On  the  base  are  the  heads  of  Tragedy 
and  Love,  Comedy  oeing  at  the  back.  The  Studio 
is  full  of  interesting  studies.  A  cast  has  been  taken 
of  the  group,  "  The  Moment  of  Peril,  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  the  original  of  which  is  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 


The  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas 
Webster,  R.A.,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Cranbourne 
Church,  has  now  been  brought  to  a  forward  state 
by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  it  out  immediately  after  the  painter's 
death.  It  consists  of  a  large  bas-relief,  showing  the 
artist's  recumbent  figure — an  admirable  portrait — 
while  at  his  head  and  feet  watch  a  couple  of 
cherubs,  the  boyish  faces  being  introduced  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  lads  the  artist  loved  to 
paint. 
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Mr.  Sargent  is  in  Paris,  so  his  visitors  on  studio 
Sunday  had  to  content  themselves  with  paying 
their  respects  to  his  pictures.  This  sturdy  impres- 
sionist  of  the  French  School  will  be  heard  of 
considerably  this  year,  because  of  his  extraordinary 
picture  of  Ellen  Terry,  in  the  beetle-wing  gown 
designed  by  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  Another  portrait 
stands  in  his  studio  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dress,  with 
an  immei?se  blue  fox  boa,  and  the  custodian  of  the 
door,  when  asked  who  the  lady  was,  said  "  23, 
Hans  Place."    The  portrait  is  of  Mrs.  Grimnel. 

Mr.  Natrop's  studio  is  being  much  visited  this 
year,  although  the  works  of  art  in  it  are  not 
numerous  or  startHng.  But  his  house !  The 
ornamentation  on  the  exterior  has  been  designed 
by  M.  Legros;  and  one  must  stop  on  the  pavement 
to  look  at  that ;  it  is  the  glory  of  Ennismore 
Gardens.  You  go  in  and  find  yourself  in  a  white 
house,  with  the  most  wonderful  staircase  imagin- 
able. Everywhere  the  wood  is  white,  except  the 
dining-room,  which  is  all  panelled  in  oak,  and 
ornamented  with  a  frieze,  not  yet  complete,  of  the 
artist's  own  painting.  The  chief  object  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  studio  (apart  from  the  studio  itself, 
which  is  perfectiy  wonderful,  with  a  lovely  white 
Romeo  and  JuHet  balcony  in  it)  ^is  a  bust  of  Mrs 
Ronalds. 

Another  April  hero  has  been  Mr.  Solomon,  J.  Solo- 
mon, whose  studio  has  been  thronged  with  wondering 
crowds  which  looked  in  amazement  upon  his  great 
allegorical  picture.  Nobody  quite  knew  what  to 
say — the  situation  here  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  at  any  of  the  other  studios,  as  the  room 
was  not  in  any  way  decorated,  and  offered  nothing 
else  to  make  small  talk  of — there  stood  the  great 
picture,  and  the  people  stood  in  a  body  and  gazed 
on  it.  It  is  hardly  one  to  discuss  lightly.  One 
lady  of  determined  character  announced  that  it  was 

daring,"  and  stuck  to  that  word,  using  it  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  firm  conviction,  apparently, 
that  she  was  doing  the  right  thing.  Most  persons, 
however,  came  and  went  in  thoughtful  silence,  and 
only  brokeinto  chatter  when  they  met  in  the  sun- 
shine outside. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy,  to 
female  students,  with  demonstrations  from  the 
living  model,  has  been  given  at  Mr.  Gray's  Art 
School,  7,  The  Av«nue,  76,  Fulham  Road,  by  Miss 
Childe,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  method  of  teaching  render  her  lectures  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  service  to  all  serious  workers. 
These  lectures  will  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 


On  Show  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  the  Went- 
worth  Studios  were  simply  swamped  with  visitors, 
carriages  and  horses  swarmed  in  Manresa  Road.  And 
rightly  too.  Some  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  was 
really  excellent,  notably  an  oil  original  of  the  Pastel 
"  Green  Lady  "  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor,  and  a 
Cornish  Village  in  beautiful  tone  of  light.  Nor 
were  the  other  "denizens";  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood, 
Mr.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Riley,  backward  in  artistic 
achievements. 


Apropos  of  the  Romanticist  Exhibition  in  Bond 
Street.  1  he  method  of  the  catalogue  is  excellent. 
Why  in  the  countless  exhibitions  which  we  have,  do 
not  we  recognise  the  desirability  of  short  accounts 
of  the  painters,  and  an  introduction  to  their  work 
as  a  whole  ?  Perhaps  the  gallery  owners  do  not 
dare  to  tell  their  omnignorant  visitors  the  dangers 
of  their  assumed  omniscience. 


We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  Riley  has 
been  dangerously  ill.  The  exhibition  time  is  very 
trying  for  all,  and  not  a  few  give  way  under  the 
strain.  Mr.  Riley  had  among  his  works  ready  two 
carefully  finished  subject  pictures  and  a  good 
portrait. 

Mrs.  Moberly  on  Show  Sunday  entertained  many 
friends  in  her  pleasant  studio.  She  had  on  view 
several  of  her  careful  flower  pieces  and  a  much 
more  ambitious  picture,  which  will  doubtless  be 
seen  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  exhibitions. 
There  are  many  lady  artists,  there  are  more  and 
more  every  day,  but  few  are  as  thorough  and  care- 
ful as  Mrs.  Moberly.  They  seem  to  lack  fixity  of 
purpose,  that  is  assuming  they  have  a  purpose,  a 
sentiment  open  to  doubt. 


Avery  striking  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little 
has  just  been  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
elect.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Little  we 
propose  to  give  our  friends  the  benefit  of  reading 
the  gist  of  the  article  in  our  June  number,  when 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  may  be  pre- 
pared for  some  interesting  disclosures. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  sending  most  of  his  pictures  this 
year  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  he  will  be  repre- 
sented both  in  the  English  and  American  sections. 
An  excellent  and  characteristic  pastel,  however, 
may  be  seen  at  the  new  English  Art  Club,  the  one 
English  exhibition  where  there  are  no  mediocrities 
and  which  even  the  ex-Suffolk-street  Butterfly  can- 
not afford  to  ignore. 


Very  quiet,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
weighty  to  reflective  minds,  was  an  indication  of 
.\cademic  influence  being  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be.  Such  was  our  thought  as  we  left  the  studio  of 
the  rising  portrait  painter  of  the  day,  Mi.  J.  J. 
Shannon,  on  14  April,  thirteen  days  after  academy 
sending  in  day.  Here  from  three  to  six  a  throng  of 
fashionable  celebrities  had  come — through  execrable 
weather,  too — to  see  the  eight  principal  portraits 
painted  by  Mr.  Shannon.  The  works  were  going 
to  the  New  Gallery,  to  the  Grosvenor,  to|Paris,  and 
direct  to  patrons.  Two  works  had,  indeed,  been 
sent  to  Burlington  House,  and  were  still  under  con- 
sideration there,  but  practically  the  painter  ot  the 
hour  is  now  independent  of  the  Academy,  and 
cannot  afford  to  wait  on  the  whims  of  it's  Hanging 
Committee.  Somewhat  of  a  change,  surely,  from 
even  half  a  dozen  years  ago!  Of  Mr.  Shannon's 
works  themselves  it  is  pleasant  to  speak,  for  here  is 
a  case  of  popularity  well  achieved.  For  women 
and  children  he  has  an  obvious  artistic  predilection, 
but  his  men  are  conceived  in  a  virile  mood,  and 
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€ew  living  artists  share  bis  power  of  combining 
^character  and  likeness  with  broad  handling,  and  a 
:strong  poetic  feeling  for  beauty  in  harmonies  of 
tone  and  colour,  with  the  sad  exigencies  which 
.attach  to  much  of  modern  dress.  But  Mr.  Shannon 
is  not  always  felicitous  in  his  backgrounds.  There 
was  one  wonderfully  clever  and  lifelike  portrait  of  a 
■vciry  plain  woman  which  for  all  the  plainness  of  face 
■was  beautiful  and  would  have  been  a  masterpiece — 
with  a  different  background. 


A  glance  round  the  handsome  and  aesthetically 
furnished  studio  disclosed  two  old  friends,  one  a 
portrait  of  the  painter  himself,  shown  at  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  the  new  English  Art  Club,  and  the  other 
.-a  study  of  two  boys  in  a  room  by  candle  light. 
These  are  in  some  respects  the  two  cleverest  things 
Mr.  Shannon  has  ever  done,  the  one  showing  a 
mastery  of  a  low  key  in  painting  and  a  subtle 
harmony  of  tone  which  no  work  we  know  of  has 
surpassed,  while  the  second,  though  merely  a 
^tudy,  is  in  its  way  about  the  best  bit  of  genre  which 
has  been  done  since  the  death  of  Edward  Frere. 

Admirers  of  the  work  of  H.  S.  Tuke  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  two  of  his  very  best  things 
may  now  be  seen  in  London,  one  "  The  Bathers," 
:at  the  new  English  Art  Club,  and  the  other  "  The 
Boat,"  at  Dowdeswells.  Nobody  has  painted  boys 
better  than  this  Cornish  artist  since  the  days  of 
Fred  Walker,  whose  Boys  Bathing,"  has,  by 
"the  way,  been  recently  etched  by  Mr.  Macbeth  with 
jgreat  vigour,  and  unfortunately,  with  great  heavi- 
ness. We  have  not  received  a  copy  and  we  don't 
know  who  published  it,  but  a  fine  proof  may  be  seen 
in  the  window  of  a  picture  shop  near  Bennett's  in 
Cheapside. 

Sales  at  the  Institute  and  at  the  New  English 
A.it  Club  have  been  satisfactory.  At  the  former 
place  the  smaller  pictures  have  gone  off  much  the 
hest.  On  the  other  hand  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  artists  is  calling  upon  former  exhibitors  to 
^ive  pictures  to  a  species  of  sustentation  fund.  This 
:seems  as  though  it  were  a  beginning  of  the  end. 


Mr.  Burne  Jones  sends  one  work  to  the  New 
"Gallery,  but  is  otherwise  absent  from  the  exhibitions 
vof  the  year.    His  studio  is  temporarily  closed. 


Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  sends  to  the  Academy  a 
picture  of  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  the  costume 
of  the  time  of  the  Regency  toasting  their  host.  Clad 
in  deUcate  salmon  pink  and  golden  satin  coats,  they 
--stand  round  the  table  with  glasses  in  their  uplifted 
hands.  The  roses,  the  fruit,  and  the  plate  glass  on 
the  table  are  all  glorified  by  the  soft  light  of  a  shaded 
iamp.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  hung  with  tapes- 
tries. From  the  host,  who  is  an  aristocrat  of  the 
old  French  school,  down  to  the  smallest  accessory, 
an  air  of  distinction  pervades  the  whole  work.  The 
xielicacy  of  the  slender  hands  holding  the  wine 
glasses,  with  the  lace  faUing  about  the  wrists  is 
.-specially  noticeable. 


The  other  day  a  large  flat  case  was  received,  and 
forwarded  by  the  Continental  office  of  one  of  our 
railway  companies  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning's  house. 
No  great  gift  of  divination  is  needed  to  presume 
that  it  contained  the  portrait  of  the  poet  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Barrett  Browning.  One  who  has  seen  the 
portrait  reports  that  the  poet  is  represented  stand- 
ing, and  in  profile.  In  his  hands,  which  are  slightly 
crossed,  he  holds  a  hat.  A  heavy  coat  is  draped  about 
his  figure.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  holds  an  official 
honoraryoffice  in  connection  with  theRoyalAcademy, 
that  of  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 

Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Even 
now  his  teaching  is  blossoming  at  the  Polytechnic 
in  Regent-street.  That  institution  has  taken  unto 
itself  the  West  London  School  of  Art.  No  sooner 
had  they  done  so  than  the  Polytechnic  authorities 
were  confronted  by  the  nude  model  problem. 
With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Grundy  they  wrestled  with  it, 
and  at  length  came  to  an  eminently  respectable 
conclusion.  Henceforth,  from  the  female  nude 
females  only  must  copy,  and  from  the  male  nude 
males  only  must  copy.  Animated  by  this  spirit, 
that  dear  old  lady,British  Art, like  John  Brown's  body 
goes  marching  on,  never  resting  while  there  is  a  mil- 
linery baby  left  to  idolise  or  a  kitten  left  to  exploit. 


People  rubbed  their  eyes  when  they  read  the 
news  that  has  appeared  of  late  in  various  papers, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  windows  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Chelsea.  It  was  quite  fitting  that  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  should  model  the  Apostles,  and  Mr. 
Armitage  the  saints.  Nobody  either  could  object 
to  a  frieze  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  or  the  pulpit  in  those  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  But 
why  should  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  undertake  the 
windows  ?  asked  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the 
Great-Middle-Class  Poet.  Of  course  it  was  a  con- 
fusion of  Christian  names.  The  windows  are  to  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Morris."  So  says  the 
Globe ;  but  our  well  informed  friend  has  for  once 
taken  a  nap  himself.  It  is  Mr.  Armstead  who  is  to  do 
the  saints.    Mr.  Armitage  indeed  !    Ye  gods  !! 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henner,  who  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of 
Cabanel,  is  an  Alsatian,  56  years  of  age,  and  a  great 
painter  of  the  nude.  The  voters  numbered  36,  and 
the  law  runs  that  the  successful  candidate  must 
receive  more  than  half  the  number.  At  each  ballot 
the  candidate  with  the  lowest  number  is  struck  oflF 
the  list.  In  the  final  voting  M.  Henner  received  19 
votes,  M.  Jules  Lefevre  13,  and  M.  Detaille  4.  It 
took  13  ballotings  to  arrive  at  this  decision. 


Mr.  G.  L6on  Little,  whose  portraits  of  Mr.  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Tennyson,  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  and  of  Mr. 
Fred  Jackson,  the  leader  of  the  British  African 
Company's  expedition  in  search  of  H.  M.  Stanley, 
will  be  in  remembrance,  has  just  finished  a  very 
remarkable  picture  of  Miss  Alma  Murray  which  is 
to  be  exhibited  at  Dowdeswells.  On  dit  that  this 
young  artist,  who  has  been  styled  our  English 
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Millet,  and  who,  while  being  strongly  individual, 
may  yet  be  classed  as  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  French 
and  Dutch  romanticists,  is  gathering  together  his 
pictures  and  sketches  of  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  in  view  of  exhibiting  them  with  certain  work 
now  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Woolner  will  exhibit  at  the  Academy  one  oi 
liis  finest  busts,  that  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth,  but  he  sends  no  ideal  sculpture.  The  bust 
is  full  life  size,  and  is  intended  for  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  as  a  companion  to  the  same  sculptor's 
bust  of  the  founder  of  that  institution.  Energy  and 
intense  characterisation,  without  the  least  strain  or 
obvious  effort,  mark  this  masterpiece.  Sir  Joseph 
is  represented  in  middle  life,  and  this  has  given  Mr. 
AVoolner  ample  opportunity  for  feats  of  modelling 
and  the  most  exquisite  finish. 

Mr.  Halle's  pictures  include  a  narrow  upright 
work  entitled  "The  Lure,"  which  shows  with  much 
grace  and  beauty,  a  naked  siren  playing  on  a  lyre 
and  singing.  She  is  standing  on  a  rocky  platform 
near  the  entrance  of  a  sea-cave,  whence  we  have  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  with  rosy  light  flushing  its  surface 
and  a  line  of  cliffs,  and  revealing  an  antique  bark 
sailing  towards  us,  within  hearing  of  the  voice  and 
lyre  of  the  temptress.  This  will  be  companion  to  a 
picture  of  a  nymph  waiting  behind  a  great  pine 
trunk,  net  in  hand,  in  order  to  catch  a  little  Cupid 
who  is  running  towards  us,  and  away  from  the 
amorini  dancing  on  the  sward  a  short  distance  off. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  to  be  honoured  by  a  complimen- 
tary dinner  on  May  ist  at  the  Criterion,  *'  m  recogni- 
tion of  his  influence  upon  art  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  honour  recently 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich."  A  long  list  of  well  known  names  consti- 
tute the  committee,  among  which  are  Messrs.  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.,  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A.,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  J.  S. 
Sargent,  S.  J.  Solomon,  and  others. 

Mr.  Legros  has  finished  tour  landscapes  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  two  of  which  are  intended  for  the 
New  Gallery  and  two  for  the  Grosvenor  Exhibition. 

Few  people  know  that  Sir  John  Millais  first 
tempted  fortune  as  a  gold-digger  in  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Young  John  Millais,  some  thirty-five 
years  ago,  caught  the  gold  fever,  and  abandoning, 
pro.  tern.,  his  career  as  an  artist,  sailed  for  Melbourne. 
The  present  Prime  Minister  was  one  of  his  com- 
Pagnons  de  voyage.  But  John  Millais,  although  he 
roughed  it  bravely,  and  turned  the  soil  over  with  all 
the  frenzied  industry  of  the  gold- seeker,  had  in  the 
end  to  confess  to  disappointment.  He  put  in  three 
months  at  the  diggings,  and  then  returned  a  sadder 
and  wiser  man  to  England  and  his  palette. 

Ernest  Crofts,  A.R.A.,  has  been  •*  biographed  "  in 
the  London  Figaro,  which  tells  us  his  composition 
is  always  graceful  and  frequently  dramatic,  his 
colour  rich,  strong  and  harmonious,  and  his  atmos- 
phere deep  and  clear."    Happy  Mr.  Crofts  !  ' 


High  Art  im  the  High  Alps. 

There  was  on  view  last  month  at  the  Gains- 
borough Gallery  in  Bond  Street  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  photographs,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable, though  hardly  sufficient  attention  among 
gallery  visitors.  They  were  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  who  was  the  first  to  combine 
the  arts  of  photographer  and  mountaineer,  for  most 
of  the  specimens  which  we  saw  had  been  produced 
from  negatives  exposed  for  the  first  time  on  spots 
which  thirty  years  ago  were  deemed  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  man. 

In  spite  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  dictum  that  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Alps  He  beneath  the  snow-hne,  there 
have  been  many  who,  while  recognising  the  softer 
beauties  of  the  valleys,  have  felt  that  the  cold  wind 
of  the  snow  fields  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  majestic 
peaks  is  more  to  them  than  the  warm  breath  of  the 
pine  forest  and  the  murmuring  brook  far  away 
down  below. 

Many  climbed  the  loftiest  peaks  long  before  any  of 
them  thought  or  were  able  to  reproduce  the  effects 
which  could  only  be  found  up  above  the  clouds. 
There  was  a  romance,  too,  surrounding  an  excur- 
sion into  the  region  of  the  unknown,  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  the  hand  shakings  on  departure,  the 
night  spent  in  the  log-hut  on  the  mountain-side 
beside  the  wood  fire,  with  the  anxious  thoughts  for 
the  morrow.  Then  soon  after  midnight  the  start 
into  the  cold  bleak  darkness,  the  first  man  on  the 
rope  groping  forward  with  the  lantern  over  the 
loose  stones  of  the  moraine;  after  the  troublesome 
stones  the  steep  crisp  snow,  while  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  over  the  distant  ridges  begins  to  lighten 
into  a  pale  green  hue.  Suddenly,  while  all  are 
looking  at  the  little  grey  cone  on  ahead,  to  which 
the  party  is  pushing,  the  sun  strikes  it  red  hot,  and 
it  blazes  alone  till  the  snow  fields  below  the  ridge 
begin  to  flush  as  well.  As  the  morning  wears  on 
the  httle  cone  is  won,  perhaps  after  danger  and 
difficulty,  slow  patient  waiting  while  the  guide  chips 
out  the  step  on  the  ice-slope,  or  a  quicker  climb 
along  the  face  of  the  black  broken  rock,  below 
vvhich  tnere  is— nothing.  Once  on  the  top,  what  a 
sight  !  May  be  the  day  is  clear  and  all  round  one 
is  a  forest  of  mountains  rising  one  behind  another 
till  their  bright  white  melts  away  into  the  haze  of 
the  horizon.  Down,  straight  down,  you  could 
almost,  it  seems,  set  a  piece  of  the  ice  from  the 
cornice  rolling  on  to  the  tiny  town,  and  not  a  sound 
can  be  heard  there  where  one  is  nearest  to  the  deep 
blue  sky.  Perhaps  the  day  is  cloudy,  and  the  great 
masses  of  white  roll  about  below,  showing  as  they 
break  and  turn  the  green  fields  below  them,  or  the 
cold  white  mist  wraps  one  round  with  its  damp 
mantle  till  one  shivers  on  the  sharp  ridge,  and  the 
ice  burns  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  the  slow  descent. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  scenes  which  the  climber 
experiences  on  every  excursion.  This  beauty  is  of 
light  and  shade  and  colour,  magnificent  and  bold. 

So  Mr.  Donkin,  being  a  climber  and  having  seen 
the  glory  of  the  great  Alps,  set  himself  to  reproduce 
them  as  he  best  could.    Whenever  he  went  he  took 
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with  him  a  camera  on  his  own  back,  and  as  he 
climbed  all  the  hardest  peaks  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  Caucasian  summits,  which  per- 
haps hardly  six  other  men  have  telt  beneath  their 
feet,  his  collection  is  unique,  and  shows  us  views,  as 
we  may  say,  hitherto  unseen  by  man. 

For  instance,  the  panoramas  from  that  little  needle 
the  Aiguille  de  Geant  which  only  gave  up  to  its  con- 
queror after  some  twelve  years  patient  siege,  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  the  Shreckhorn  or  Weisshorn. 

As  sheer  tours  de  force  these  photographs  are 
matchless,  better  photographs  could  not  be  taken 
under  more  difficult  circumstances,  in  fact  no 
photographs  could  be. 

And  now  as  to  their  absolute  value  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
taken.  As  to  their  scientific  value  their  can  be  no 
doubt.  Few  can  ever  mount  into  the  regions  which 
they  describe,  but  yet  it  is  necessary  that  all  should 
understand  the  formation  of  glaciers  from  soft  snow 
and  neve  as  well  as  countless  other  things  for  the 
description  of  which  we  are  now  dependent  on  badly 
drawn  chromo-hthographs,  hung  on  our  school 
walls  to  teach  natural  geography.  These  photo- 
graphs show  clearly  every  step  with  relentless 
accuracy;  one  of  them  even  has  just  caught  an 
avalanche  in  actual  motion,  and  they  must  be 
invaluable  for  educational  purposes. 

As  to  their  artistic  value  it  is  harder  to  speak. 
The  great  beauties  of  the  mountains  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  colour,  the  hues  of  the  snow,  the 
sky,  the  rock,  and  the  deep  blue  crevasse.  These 
cannot  be  reproduced  by  photography,  and  until 
some  artist  takes  up  his  abode  with  brush  and 
pallette,  say  in  the  Concordia  Hut  below  the  Yung- 
irau  on  the  great  Aletch  glacier,  they  must  be 
known  only  to  the  comparatively  few.  Now  cannot 
some  English  artists  do  this  ?  One  at  Zermatt 
already  does  do  something  of  the  sort  but  not  quite 
boldly  enough.  The  effects,  which  are  caused  by 
pure  black  and  white,  on  the  other  hand  can  be 
well,  and  are  well,  reproduced  by  photographs. 
The  grey  ice,  the  white  dazzling  snow,  and  the 
gaunt  black  rocks  are  marvellously  shown,  and  after 
all,  these  with  the  cloud-land  can  make  pictures  for 
eternity. 

Mr.  Donkin  has  certainly  exhausted  some  parts  of 
the  Alps,  notably  the  districts  of  Zernatt  and 
Chamounix,  but  he  has  not  touched  the  Bernina 
group,  the  Todi  or  the  Tyrol  mountains.  There 
still  remain  the  huge  glaciers  of  the  Josterdal-brae 
and  the  peaks  of  the  Horunger  mountains  in  Nor- 
way, which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  Mr.  Beyer,  of 
Bergen,  who  certainly  in  photographs  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  yield  to  Mr  Spooner  of  the  Strand. 
There  is  still  much  good  work  to  be  done  in  this 
direction,  but  those  who  attempt  it  should  bear  in 
mind  that  to  do  what  Mr.  Donkin  has  done  requires 
years  of  careful  apprenticeship  both  to  mountaineer- 
ing and  photography.  Dangers  there  will  be  many, 
as  witnesseth  the  great  snow-peak  Dychtan  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  last  mountain  well  nigh  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea  upon  which  Mr.  Donkin  set  his  foot, 
and,  which  remains  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
Englishman  who  loved  the  land  of  ice  and  snow 
even  unto  death.  J.  J.  W. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  has  com- 
missioned Mr.  Owen  Griffith,  a  young  sculptor  of 
Chester,  to  model  portraits  of  Lady  Mary  and  Lord 
Hugh  Grosvenor.  The  busts  are  a  trifle  less  than 
life  size,  and  are  Jnow  completed.  The  original 
models  were  entrusted  by  Mr.  Griffith  tor  repro- 
duction in  terra  cotta  to  Mr.  Ridgway,  manager  of 
the  Torquay  Terra-cotta  Company,  which  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  their  successful  finish  and  the 
uniformity  of  colour  obtained  in  heir  clay.  We 
may  also  mention  that  the  Boadicea  panel  exhibited 
iu  the  Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
last  year,  was  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  Mr. 
Griffith.  The  .likenesses  of  ^the  two  Graces  are 
excellent. 


The  ''Martyrdom  of  Margaret  Wilson "  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Birch's  sculpture  for  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  represents  the  fair  young  girl,  draped 
to  the  waist  and  bound  to  the  stake,  in  Solway 
Firth.    The  figure  is  a  little  over  hfe  size. 


Captain  Furse's  Pianograph. 

This  invention,  which  was  exhibited  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Musicians  on  Saturday 
April  13th,  has  for  its  object  the  direct  reoording  of 
music  played  upon  a  piano.  The  machine  is  simple  in 
construction  and  can  be  fixed  to  any  piano  in  a  short 
time  ;  being  held  in  its  place  by  two  screws  only  it  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure.  Sounds  are  recorded  by 
horizontal  lines  varying  in  length  according  to  the  value 
of  the  notes  they  represent,  and  printed  on  paper  ruled 
with  the  ordinary  great  stave  which  passes  through  a 
species  of  tape  machine.  The  middle  line  of  the  stave 
is  printed  lightly  to  mark  the  distinction  between  treble 
and  bass  and  the  ledger  lines  being  also  light  it  is 
impossible  to  become  confused  when  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  transcription.  The  method  of  distinguishing 
between  sharps,  flats  and  naturals  is  also  most  simple. 
The  time  and  length  of  the  bars  can  be  marked  by  means 
of  a  pedal  which  projects  by  those  attached  to  the  piano, 
and  which  is  operated  on  with  the  left  foot.  The  exist- 
ing model  exhibits  some  minor  defects  such  as  somewhat 
noisy  clockwork  and  slight  heaviness  of  touch,  but  we 
are  assured  by  Captain  Purse  that  these  can  be  remedied 
by  unimportant  alterations  in  the  mechanism,  and  that 
the  machine  when  manufactured  for  sale  will  be  noiseless, 
and  will  in  no  way  affect  the  usual  touch  of  the  instru- 
ment to  which  it  is  applied.  The  patent  is  to  include 
also  the  manufacture  of  two  other  machines  working  oa 
the  same  princinle,  the  first  for  the  transposing  of  a  piece 
played  in  one  key  into  any  other  which  may  be  desired, 
and  the  second  for  the  direct  piercing  of  the  paper,  which 
can  then  be  applied  to  the  instruments  known  as 
"  Organnettes"  etc.  The  Pianograph  has  been  tried  by 
many  musicians  and  representatives  of  the  London 
Musical  Journals,  in  no  instance  failing  to  produce  satis- 
factory results  ;  and  we  shall  offer  an  important  testimony 
to  its  practical  value  when  we  assert  that  at  the  gathering 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  included  both 
grammarians  and  artists,  the  invention  was  severely 
tested  and  thoroughly  approved  of. 
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FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


i  WlHriVr  HE  attitude  of  the  Royal  Academy 
towards  the  world  at  large  has 
always  been  rrore  or  less  open  to 
adverse  comment.  The  Burling- 
ton House  authorities  are  not 
usually  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  consideration  due  to 
anyone  but  their  distinguished  selves. 
Living  as  they  do  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  admiration,  and  possessing  the  most 
Sublime  self-confidence,  they  jealously  main- 
tain their  favourite  air  of  indifference  to  out- 
side opinion.  They  have  little  prescience  ; 
they  lack  the  power  to  see  even  faintly  into 
the  future ;  they  are  content  to  live  for  the 
present  upon  the  traditions  accumulated  in 
years  long  past,  when  the  conditions  of  their 
own  existence  and  the  state  of  society  around 
them  were  widely  different  from  what  we 
find  in  the  present  day ;  they  are  blind  to 
the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  to  the 
vast  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  forces  of 
opposition  which  year  by  year  more  fiercely 
threaten  and  more  angrily  attack  them. 
The  Royal  Academy,  indeed,  as  a  body,  is 
singularly  wanting  in  tact,  and  is  strangely 
deficient  in  the  spirit  that  would  secure  for 
it  friends  and  allies  in  the  bad  time  that 
is  coming  upon  it.  The  members  of 
the  artistic  profession  it  has  already  alien- 
ated  by  its  selfish   indifference  to  their 


earnest  petitions  and  reasonable  demands ; 
the  public  it  wearies  by  its  obstinate 
policy  and  its  cynical  selfishness ;  and  now 
it  selects  a  somewhat  critical  moment  in  its 
career  to  snub  once  more  its  best  and  most 
faithful  ally,  the  Press.  All  this  looks  very 
like  the  wild  insanity  which  is  the  proverbial 
forerunner  of  destined  destruction ;  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if — to  quote  another 
proverb — the  Royal  Academy  had  already 
received  from  thos«  keenly  interested  in  its 
future  effacement  rope  enough  to  hang  itself 
most  efficiently. 

The  last  manifestation  of  the  Academic 
policy  is  in  point  of  ^fact  inconceivably  ill- 
judged  and  likely  to  produce  the  most 
unhappy  results  at  Burlington  House.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  recognise  the  exis- 
tence of  any  artists  of  distinction  outside  its 
own  ranks;  we  accept  with  what  grace  we 
can  its  foolish  indifference  to  the  popular 
demand  for  more  endurable  exhibitions  ;  we 
put  up  patiently  enough  with  its  perennial 
mistake  of  crowding  its  galleries  with 
productions  unworthy  of  public  attention 
and  of  refusing  the  work  of  men  who  most 
surely  represent  the  modern  development 
of  artistic  beliefs ;  all  this  we  have  had  with 
us  so  long  that  there  is  perhaps  some 
danger  of  our  forgetting  what  it  really 
signifies.  But  when  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  same  sort  of  indifference  comes  upon 
us,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  feeling 
somewhat  inclined  to  rake  up  old  grievances 
and  to  say  again  what  we  have  very  often 
before  said  about  the  Royal  Academy.  We 
are  reminded  of  old  quarrels  and  of  previous 
fights  ;  and  we  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
an  inclination  to  give  battle  once  more  to 
the  foe  that  we  have  so  frequently  attacked. 
We  are  at  all  events  ready  to  give  an  opinion 
with  some  decision  upon  the  latest 
Academic  blunder. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  strong  feeling  among  members 
of  the  press  against  the  arrangements  at 
present  in  vogue  with  regard  to  admission 
to  the  annual  exhibitions  at  Burlington 
House.  Professional  critics,  to  whom  the 
Academy  shows  are  a  serious  matter,  have 
protested  repeatedly  against  the  small 
opportunities  and  the  very  limited  facilities 
given  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 
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They  complain,  and  with  excellent  reason, 
of  being  obliged  to  compress  into  a  few 
hours  work  that  would  be  severe  even  when 
spread  over  several  days.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  actual  physical  labour  necessary 
for  efficiently  "  doing "  the  whole  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  Few  know  how  ex- 
hausting it  is  for  the  critic  to  have  to  rush 
through  the  galleries,  and  to  bestow  a 
glance  upon  each  of  the  pictures  they  con- 
tain, within  the  exceedingly  short  space  of 
time  which  "the  forty"  think  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  mass  of  work,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  is  collected  in 
Piccadilly  every  spring  there  is  so  little  grain 
and  so  much  chaff  that  the  task  of  separa- 
tion becomes  very  difficult,  and  the  necessity 
for  doing  all  the  sifting  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulty. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  on  the 
walls  many  pictures  annually  for  which  the 
merest  glance  is  attention  enough  and  'to 
form  an  opinion  about  which  is  work  of  a 
very  easy  kind,  but  there  is  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  noteworthy  productions  that  call 
for  very  careful  examination  and  very  intelli- 
gent description,  and  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  canvasses  of  which  the 
merits  are  sufficiently  debateable  to  give  a 
quite  perceptible  amount  of  trouble  to  a 
conscientious  writer.  The  necessity  for  dis- 
crimination involves  also  the  necessity  for 
thought,  and  the  necessity  for  thought  makes 
it  imperative  that  there  should  be  ample 
time  in  which  to  balance  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  whatever  piece  of  work  is  under 
consideration.  The  day  has  gone  by  for 
passing  off  mere  description  as  criticism, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
for  critics  to  have  some  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject  upon  which  they  dogma- 
tise. It  is  not  enough  now  for  a  man  to 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  he  does  not  possess 
and  to  conceal  under  a  cloud  of  fine  writing 
his  real  ignorance  of  the  technicalities  ol 
the  art  he  presumes  to  criticise.  Such  a 
one  is  easily  found  out  and  is  very  promptly 
discredited  by  all  intelligent  and  really 
educated  people.  His  unfitness  for  his 
mission  of  teacher  is  quite  apparent  if  he 
shows  himself  to  be  only  a  clever  journalist 
who  knows  how  to  make  telling  paragraphs 
and  to  string  together  appropriate  phrases  ; 
his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  critic  is  deter- 


mined by  the  exhaustiveness  and  apposite- 
ness  of  his  remarks  upon  the  painters* 
handiwork  rather  than  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  picture.  With  this  feeling 
growing  day  by  day  among  the  public,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  art  societies  should  give 
the  critics  proper  facilities  for  forming 
correct  opinions — and  indeed  it  is  supremely 
to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

It  is  presumably  this  fact  that  the  Royal 
Academy  does  not  recognise.  That  body 
in  its  complacency  listens  smilingly  and 
"  favourably  "  to  the  petitions  of  the  critics, 
but  does  nothing.  It  is  busy  about  some- 
thing else,  it  is  occupied  in  the  election  of  a 
new  committee,  it  is  discussing  reforms,  it 
is  doing  a  thousand  and  one  things  except 
what  is  felt  outside  its  walls  to  be  really 
necessary.  It  will  see  about  it  next  year 
we  are  bidden  to  understand,  meanwhile 
we  must  be  patient  and  be  thankful  that 
we  have  a  Royal  Academy  to  worship 
and  admire.  AH  this  is  of  course  very 
well ;  but  as  the  Academy,  as  an  exhibiting 
body,  exists  for  the  public  and  not  the  pubHc 
for  the  Academy  it  would  perhaps  be  a  trifle 
more  judicious  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  those  individuals  who  are, 
as  it  were,  the  mouthpieces  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  the  press  tickets 
should  be  made  available  for  more  than  one 
day,  and  that  the  critics  should  be  allowed 
to  view  the  exhibitions  on  other  dates,  than 
the  one  which  is  given  them  now.  There 
is  of  course  at  present  but  one  press  day, 
for  the  private  view  does  not  count  as  a 
working  day ;  and  one  day  is  glaringly 
insufficient  for  the  ^proper  examination  of 
some  two  thousand  works  of  art.  The 
Royal  Academy,  moreover,  unlike  any  other 
art  society  in  London,  public  or  private, 
refuses  complimentary  season  tickets  to  the 
press  representatives.  It  refuses  to 
recognise  a  custom  which  is  elsewhere 
universal,  and  it  insists  that  all  critics  and 
pressmen,  whose  work  brings  them  within 
its  doors,  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
admission.  As  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Academy  itself  that  notices  of  the  annual 
shows  should  be  spread  broadcast,  it  seems 
not  a  little  injudicious  that  it  should  compel 
the  very  men  who  do  so  most  efficiently  to 
pay  for  doing  so.  It  is  unquestionably 
injudicious  so  far  as  the  Academy  is  con- 
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cerned,  and  it  is  lamentably  ungracious  to 
the  pressmen  themselves. 

Perhaps  with  constant  attack  from  all 
sides  Burlington  House  may  some  day  be 
carried ;  perhaps  by  steady  and  silent  siege 
it  may  someday  be  starved  into  surrender. 
At  any  rate  it  will  bring  upon  itself  a  retri- 
bution that  can  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  its  most 
vindictive  opponent  if  once  it  arrays  the 
Press  against  it.  The  clannishness  of 
pressmen  leads  them  very  readily  into  com- 
bination against  a  common  foe,  and  any 
slight  offered  by  the  Academy  to  any  section 
of  the  Press  would  be  veryjpromptly  resented 
by  the  whole  fraternity ;  and  then  there 
would  be  inevitable  trouble.  It  is  exceed- 
inglyquestionable  whether  Burlington  House 
with  all  its  defences  and  supplies  could  long 
hold  out  against  an  organised  attack  from 
all  sections  of  the  Press.  It  will  be  wiser 
not  to  invite  it. 


A  little  after  midday  on  16  April  the  duties 
of  selection  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  were  concluded.  In  spite  of  the 
heavier  number  of  the  submitted  "  works  "  the 
task  was  completed  just  three  hours  more 
quickly  than  last  year.  Exaggerated  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  as  to  the  number 
of  works  that  were  submitted  to  the  Academy 
this  year,  one  journal  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  eighteen  thousand  works  had  been  sent  in, 
because  it  was  known  that  that  number  of 
labels  had  been  printed.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
exactly  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  works  were  brought  up  for  examination. 
But  that  number  exceeds  last  year's  by  about 
a  thousand  !  At  this  rate  of  progression — the 
normal  rate  of  the  past  few  years — the  present 
system  will  prove  altogether  too  unwieldly ; 
and  if  the  Council  persist  in  their  infatuated 
course  they  will  all  go  mad  under  the  strain. 

"That's  not  in  Macbeth!"  shouted  one  of 
the  gods  the  other  night  during  one  of  Mr. 
Irving's  courtyard  scene  contortions.  The 
rally  would  have  upset  the  house  but  for  the 
splendour  of  the  acting.  It  reminded  us  of 
that  utterance  from  the  same  celestial  place  on 
the  first  night  of  the  only  dramatic  piece  that 
Miss  Braddon  has  e^  er  written  ;  which  did 
upset  the  house  and  spoilt  the  piece.  A  scene 
was  introduced  in  which  a  child  was  kidnapped 
from  its  mother,  and  at  the  end,  when  all  were 
made  happy,  the  restoration  of  the  child  was 
taken  for  granted.     It  was  the  fault  of  a 


>  novelist,  'and  passed  unnoticed  for  quite  a 
minute  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Then  a 
[  ''god"  leaned  over  the  balcony  and  solemnly 
J  inquired,  "  What  about  that  kid  ?  "  The  piece 
.  was  swamped  in  an  inextinguishable  burst  of 
laughter.   

Rumours  are  afloat  that  one  of  Ibsen's  plays, 
probably  the  Doll's  House,"  will  be 
performed  in  all  its  grand  entirety  within  the 
.  precincts  of  the  metropolis  before  the  close  of 
this  year.  The  production  will  be  supported 
by  subscriptions,  which  are  already  being 
collected.  Miss  Alma  Murray  will  probably 
take  a  leading  part.  The  idea  is  the  outcome 
of  Shelley-Societism. 

A  contemporary  complains  in  its  dramatic 
columns  of  the  verdict  against  Mr.  Ledger, 
proprietor  of  the  Era,  in  the  recent  libel  action, 
on  the  ground  that  "it  goes  a  long  way  to 
make  the  honest  and  open  expression  of 
critical  opinion  by  the  Press  dangerous  if  not 
impossible."  We  cannot  coincide  in  this  view; 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Em  criticism  was 
that  it  was  not  made  in  an  ordinary  way  in  the 
course  of  a  criticism  of  the  performance,  but  was 
displayed  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
paper,  in  leaded  type,  in  such  fashion  as  to 
induce  a  marked  presumption  of  deliberately 
vindictive  feehng. 

Provincial  interest  on  art  matters  has  been 
progressing  rapidly  of  recent  years.  The  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  have  obtained  a  strong  hold 
of  the  three  great  cities  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  but  the  newer 
naturalists  are  not  ill-represented  in  the  North. 
The  fact  that  the  two  earnest  schools  of 
modern  art  practically  divide  the  provinces 
between  them,  while  academical  art  goes 
begging  is  full  of  promise  though  the  satis- 
faction is  a  bit  marred  by  the  backward  state 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  art. 

The  following  interesting  comments  on  a 
noteworthy  picture  show  appeared  in  the 
Newcastle  Courant  of  20  April,  and  are  a  witness 
to  that  extended  art  feeling  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  "An  exhibition  of  paintings, 
altogether  unique  in  character  and  of  excep- 
tional merit,  is  now  on  view  at  the  Messrs 
Dowdeswell's  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street.  It 
is  made  up  entirely  of  the  works  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  Romanticists,  and  the  catalogue  em- 
braces such  famous  names  as  Corot,  D' Aubigny, 
Rousseau,  Millet,  the  brothers  Maris  (3), 
Gerome,  and  Meissonier.  Such  an  array  of 
art  gems  has  seldom  been  brought  together. 
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All  these  workers  in  art  have  gone  to  nature 
for  inspiration,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
beautifully  and  yet  variously  they  have  in- 
terpreted her.  To  the  mere  mechanical 
dexterity  of  drawing,  these  art  poets  possessed 
a  knowledge  and  sense  of  colour  simply  exqusite 
in  its  refinement  and  power.  Every  student 
and  lover  of  painting  would  do  well  to  study 
these  works,  so  full  of  the  imprint  of  true 
genius  in  many  cases,  and  all  moving  in  the 
higher  planes  of  art.  The  Dowdeswells  are 
certainly  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  art 
public  for  bringing  this  collection  within  their 
reach,  for  by  it  a  truer  conception  of  Con- 
tinental art,  its  power  and  influence,  is  obtain- 
able than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
This  exhibition  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  strong  artistic  talent  which  pervades 
the  Maris  family,  and  the  different  metur  of 
each  of  the  brothers  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Dutch  Romanticists.  Jacobus  is  in  his  52nd 
year,  and  was  born  at  the  Hague.  He  studied 
in  Paris  under  Edmund  Hebert,  under  whom 
Matthys  Maris  also  studied,  and  had  for  a 
comrade  in  art  no  less  person  than  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema.  Matthys  is  49  years  of  age,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Henley,  he  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  "Heine"  of  painting,  from  his 
pathetic  touch  and  quaint  fantasies.  Another 
authority,  a  Dutch  critic,  speaks  of  his  work 
as  the  fine  gold  of  Dutch  art."  The  youngest 
of  the  trio,  Wil'lem,  is  in  his  44th  year,  and 
is  popularly  called  "  The  Silvery."  These 
notable  painters  come  of  a  Magyar  family 
long  resident  in  Holland." 

The  London  County  Council,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  have  made  a  happy 
resolve  which  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  ugly  advertising  hoardings 
which  disfigure  the  metropolis.  The  Council 
has  instructed  its  committee  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  power  to  enable  the 
Council  to  control  and  regulate  the  business  of 
advertising  on  hoardings  in  London  and  to 
issue  licenses  for  such  advertising,  the  profits 
to  be  applied  in  relief  of  the  county  rates.  The 
Government  of  Paris  makes  a  useful  revenue 
in  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  a 
proper  revision  of  pictorial,  and  other  placards. 


For  a  jumble  of  fact  and  fiction,  insight 
and  confusion,  appreciation  and  muddle,  com- 
mend us  to  the  following,  which  is  from  the 
West  London  Press  of  20  April : — The  New 
English  Art  Club  has  just  opened  its  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 


Most  people  now  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
Newlyn  School  of  Artists,  the  band  of  young 
geniuses  who  have  been  living  in  boats,  in 
cottages,  or  in  tents  in  remote  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, dealing  with  nature  at  first  hand,  and 
leaving  behind  them  in  London  the  conven- 
tional traditions  of  the  studios  and  art  schools. 
Last  year  the  originality  and  eccentricity  of 
some  of  the  pictures  afforded  a  section  of  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  This  year 
the  reign  of  sobriety  in  taste  has  set  in,  the 
genius  disciplined  by  time  and  observation, 
with  a  result  that  is  charming  and  fascinating 
to  the  greatest  degree.  The  New  English  Art 
Club  is  a  republic  which  elects  its  own  hanging 
committee,  and,  therefore,  is  self-governing  in 
every  respect.  Far  from  this  liberty  leading 
to  favouritism  or  carelessness  in  selection,  it 
has  been  evidently  judgment  without  mercy  of 
the  inferior  work.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  grey,  at  the  foot  of  the  room,  to  which 
the  place  of  honour  is  given,  was  last  year 
rejected  by  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  All  things 
come  to  him  who  waits,  so  Mr.  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen  has  his  triumph  at  last." 


Why  is  the  Cotillon  the  most  popular  dance 
in  France  ?  And  why  is  it  so  little  danced  in 
England,  and  then  in  a  maimed  and  abbre- 
viated form  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
its  gay  frolics  suit  the  French  character,  and 
that  they  not  suit  nearly  so  well  the  more  staid, 
possibly  the  more  ponderous,  humour  of  the 
English.  The  most  sublime  of  all  the  arts 
is  to  look  foolish  gracefully.  Few  Englishmen 
can  learn  to  do  that ;  but  to  the  Frenchman  it 
is  easy  enough.  He  is  less  self-conscious  than 
the  man  of  perfidious  Albion,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  an  exhibition  which  would  make  a  good 
many  Englishmen  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
To  be  pulled  through  a  paper  screen  (like  a 
circus-rider)  by  your  partner,  to  have  a  paper- 
bag  put  over  your  head,  to  waltz  with  a  doll, 
or  be  compelled  to  jump  over  a  chalk-line 
before  you  can  get  a  partner  :  these  are  gambols 
to  which  an  Englishman  does  not  take  very 
kindly.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  cotillon 
is  very  amusing,  and  that  it  provides  even  more 
precious  opportunities  for  flirtation  than  more 
formal  and  stately  figures.  And  it  is  under- 
stood that  young  ladies  highly  appreciate  the 
presents,  sometimes  very  rich  and  rare,  which 
fall  to  their  share  when  a  wealthy  hostess  gets 
up  a  cotillon.  Yet,  for  the  divers  causes  and 
considerations  which  have  been  enumerated, 
the  cotillon  will  probably  never  be  very  popular 
in  England. 
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Why  do  Portraits  crowd  our  English 
Galleries  while  in  France  '  subjects  '  prevail  ? 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  artist, 
in  any  great  sense  of  the  word,  is  supposed  to 
honour  the  society  he  enters.  His  presence  is 
sufficient  thanks  for  the  hospitality  he  receives. 
He  leaves  splendid  houses  and  returns  to  his 
studio  or  garret  without  having  incurred  an 
obligation.  If  splendid  people  desired  to 
visit  him  they  must  go  into  Bohemia,  and  he 
will  receive  them  without  affectation,  and  make 
them  happy  with  a  glass  of  eau  sacree.  In 
England  it  is  different.  In  the  first  place  the 
artist  is  patronised.  This  he  resents.  He 
forgets  that  his  art  honours  all  with  whom  he 
associates.  He  dreams  of  Society ;  but  he 
insists  upon  entering  it  on  equal  terms.  He 
will  return  in  kind  all  the  favours  he  receives. 
For  this  he  must  have  money.  Hence  the 
portraits,  the  'picture  of  alady,'  the  pot-boilers. 

Above  all  our  English  artist  desires  to  marry 
his  daughters  as  equal  into  the  set  he  frequents. 
Portrait  pot-boilers  again.  The  daughter  to 
marry  is  the  secret  of  a  great  deal  of  lucrative, 
commonplace,  unimaginative,  if  technically  ex- 
cellent, art  work.  We  really  think  we  have 
given  the  reason  why  the  best  artistic  talent  of 
England  finds  its  expression  in  portraits. 
Subject  pictures  are  uncertainties.  They  are 
not  ''payable  on  demand."  Certain  very 
earnest  and  eager  people  are  very  anxious  just 
now  to  break  down  all  barriers  between  Art 
and  Society,  between  the  Stage  and  Society. 
The  Gods  forbid.  All  art,  histrionic,  pictorial, 
or  what-not,  would  become  smug,  and  unheroic, 
and  seek  after  what  Carlyle  called  gigmanity- 
respectability. 


Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr.  Orrock  made  a 
strong  point  against  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Gallery  when  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Institute  they  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  art  of  England — fine 
water-colour  art — was  recognised  only  in  its 
cellars,  and  that  when  the  fine  examples  have 
been  presented  they  have  been  sent  to  join  the 
rest  down  in  the  basement,  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  probably  unknown  to  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  daily  visitors.  They  also  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  money-grant  being 
expended  in  oil  pictures,  leaving  upon  the 
national  art,  which  includes  the  noblest  work 
of  Turner,  De  Wint,  Barret,  Cox,  and  the  rest, 
the  stigma  of  being  unworthy  of  representation 
in  the  National  Gallery.  But  these  gentlemen 
— entirely  right  in  their  general  contention — 
were  entirely  wrong  in  their  placing  of  the 


blame.  The  National  Gallery,  unlike  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  passed  by  water-colour  in 
consequence  of  the  terms  under  which  the 
Government  grant  is  made.  The  power  to 
acquire  works  in  water-colour  is  not  included, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  no  works  of  that 
class  have  been  purchased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  would  gladly  accept  donations 
or  bequests  of  drav/ings,  and  expose  them  to 
the  public  in  the  best  way  which  the  accom- 
modation at  command  admits  of. 


The  art  world  has  recently  been  interested 
in  two  disputes — one  between  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  and  Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  and  the  other 
between  Mr.  Whistler  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Astists.  In  the  former  Mr.  Henley  was 
invited  to  say  something  about  the  remarkable 
collection  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's.  This  Mr. 
Henley  did,  giving  his  opinion  in  his  own 
brilliant,  outspoken  style  but  at  the  same  time 
stating  some  things  in  a  way  which  the  ex- 
hibitors of  those  very  things  could  hardly 
endorse.  So  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  took  ex- 
ception to  certain  parts  of  the  criticism  and 
requested  from  the  author  alterations  and 
excisions.  The  request  was  not  complied  with, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  private  view 
day  the  catalogue,  appeared  with  two  of  the 
pages  (those  devoted  to  Josef  Israels)  actuall}- 
gummed  together,  There  was  quite  a  run  on 
the  book  in  Bond-street,  and  at  an  advanced 
price.  It  only  required  a  little  patience  and  a 
persuasive  paper  knife  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
the  gummed  pages.  For  ourselves  we  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Henley  says  but  we  think  he 
chose  the  wrong  place  to  say  it.  We  hear  that 
the  dispute  was  settled  a  week  later  in  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  new  catalogue. 


SONNET. 

On  a  picture  by  H.  S.  Tuke  in  the  present  exhibition  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club. 

Within  this  Httle  space  of  canvas  shut 

Are  summer  sunshine,  and  the  exuberant  glee 
Of  living  light  that  laughs  along  the  sea. 

And  freshness  of  kind  winds  ;  yet  these  are  but 

As  the  rich  gem  whereon  the  cameo's  cut  ; 
The  cameo's  self,  the  boyish  faces  free 
From  care,  the  beauty  and  the  delicacy 

Of  young  slim  frames  not  yet  to  labour  put. 

The  kisses  that  make  red  each  honest  face 
Are  of  the  breeze  and  salt  and  tingfing  spray. 

So,  may  these  boys  know  never  of  a  place 
Wherein,  to  desk  or  factory  a  prey, 

That  colour  blanches  slowly,  nature's  grace 
Made  pale  with  life's  incipient  decay. 
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The  Burlington  Finb  Arts  Club. 
The  galleries  of  the  above  institution  are  at 
present  occupied  by  a  collection  of  miniatures 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  examination  by  all  lovers 
of  this  branch  of  pictorial  art,  now  almost  lost  owing 
to  the  advance  of  the  science  of  photography.  The 
interest  of  the  collection  is  two-fold  ;  it  offers  to  the 
student  of  history  the  opportunity  of  seeing  grouped 
together  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  "  made 
the  histories  of  their  times  from  the  date  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  while 
the  artist  can  trace  the  progress  of  this  "  painting 
in  little,"  as  it  has  been  designated  by  Pepys,  from 
its  earliest  tmie  to  the  hour  of  its  extinction.  The 
exhibits  include  some  of  the  best  work  of  England's 
most  prominent  masters,  as  the  Hillyards  and  the 
Olivers,  Hoskins, Cooper,  Flatman,  Hogarth,  Smart, 
Cosway,  Humphreyl  and  Raeburn,  whilst  examples 
of  the  work  of  Holbein,  Clouet,  Pietitot,  Cleyn, 
Zincke,  Rosalba,  Kauffman,  Hall  and  Isabey  bear 
witness  to  the  art  influences  of  those  countries 
which  claim  them  as  their  offspring.  A  specimen 
dating  from  the  period  of  Alexander  Severus  is  also 
of  importance,  as  affording  a  proof  that  the  art  of 
''hmnmg,"  as  it  was  long  called,  is  of  much  earlier 
date  than  is  popularly  believed. 


Shepherd's  Exhibition. 
Constable,  Crome,  Bonington,  Gainsborough, 
Hoppner,  and  other  well-known  men  are  repre- 
sented at  Messrs.  Shepherd's  gallery  in  King  Street, 
which  will  repay  a  visit.  The  Constables  are  six  in 
number  and  are  all  interesting.  They  include  his 
*'  Mrs.  Pulham,"  his  only  known  piece  of  portraiture  ; 
a  "  Suffolk  Straw-yard " ;  and  a  charming  little 
woodland  scene  in  the  purest  possible  colour.  There 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  David  Garrick  by  an  unknown 
hand  ;  a  very  early  and  quaint  Gainsborough  land- 
scape, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  ;  and 
Old  Crome's  "  Mill  on  the  Yare  "  which  we  men- 
tioned the  other  day  as  the  original  of  Mr,  Hole's 
admirable  etching.  James  Peel's  "  Norham 
Castle  "  deserves  to  be  seen  and  to  be  compared, 
not  unfavourably,  with  Mr.  Leader's  "  On  the 
Llugwy,"  which  is  its  near  neighbour. 

French  and  Dutch  Romanticists  at 
dowdeswells 
A  chaplet  of  pearl  pictures  is  now  amongst  the 
attractions  of  Bond  Street,  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswells' 
Gallery.  It  is  a  loan  collection  of  canvas  gems,  and 
the  visitor  cannot  easily  face  any  one  of  the  paint- 
ings without  finding  in  it  masterly  work,  in  either 
drawing,  colouring  or  composition.  The  attempt 
made  has  been  successful,  to  bring  together  the 
works  of  several  great  artists  who  have  been  given 
the  name  of  Romanticists.  The  term  might  be  dis- 
missed as  an  encumbrance  to  the  catalogue  (for  who 
more  than  Joseph  Israels  has  painted  the  stern 
facts  of  life,  its  hard  sorrows  and  bitter  accidents  ?), 
save  that  the  word  sounds  well  and  is  good  enough 
peg  for  Mr.  Henley  to  hang  on  his  biographical 
notes.    Loan  collectors  seem  to  have  a  gift  akin  to 


the  Piper  of  Hammelin,  they  pipe  to  the  possessors 
of  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  the  world, 
and  forthwith  the  pictures  leave  their  sanctuaries, 
and  in  troops  follow  the  piper  to  his  art  gallery,  in 
this  case.  No.  160,  Old  Bond  Street,  to  challenge 
admiration  and  criticism,  and  earn  the  thanks  of 
the  art  public,  for  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  and  Messrs. 
Buck  and  Reid,  under  whose  direction  several  rare 
specimens  are  offered  to  view  of  such  choice 
painters  as  Breton  and  Corot,  Michel  and  Millet, 
Ingres  and  Israels,  Diaz  and  Dupre,  Mauve  and 
Monticelli,  Rousseau  and  Troyon,  Gerome  and 
Jacque,  Delacroix  and  Meissonier  !  V/hew  !  the 
names  alone  take  away  the  breath  of  criticism,  and 
the  writer  of  this  note,  in  presence  of  such  a  body 
of  the  elect,  had  much  the  same  feeling  as  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  stood  in  Georges  Pettit's  superb 
studio  in  Paris,  and  all  the  triumphs  of  Meissonier's 
works,  in  a  blaze  of  completeness  looked  down 
upon  him.  The  hope  here  may  be  expressed  that 
such  a  unique  collection  of  pictures  will  not  become 
distributed  before,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners, 
sketches  are  taken  of  nearly  all  the  works,  as  a 
master-guide  to  young  painters.  Rarely  is  there 
such  a  chance  of  art-teaching  as  these  pictures 
afford  ! 

In  the  order  of  the  catalogue  Diaz  comes  first, 
with  over  a  score  of  the  works  of  this  Franco- 
Spanish  artist.  The  flower  piece,  No.  6,  the 
delightful  rivulet  running  through  a  rocky  bed 
where  women  are  at  work  ;  and  No.  21,  a  group  of 
girls,  "  Les  Abandonnees,"  will  be  found  good 
specimens  of  the  artist's  fine  colouring  and  graceful 
composition.  Corot  comes  next,  also  with  more 
than  twenty  triumphs  on  canvas.  Alone,  apart, 
working  and  seeing  alone,  there  is  a  unique  charm 
in  almost  every  specimen.  What  is  it  ?  a  pearly 
light  in  the  sky,  an  ethereal  charm  and  deUcacy  in 
colour  and  drawing  of  foliage.  Corot  is,  amongst 
painters,  what  the  lady  birch  is  amongst  other 
forest  trees.  Let  the  reader  go  and  see  for  himself, 
there  is  no  pas  perdu  before  these  pictures.  Troyon 
gives  the  sweeping  breath  of  a  wide  and  breezy 
hilltop  in  No.  66,  "  Sheep  on  the  Downs,"  and  No. 
67,  ''La  Bergere "  in  cows,  geese,  dog  and  girl, 
shews  us  common  things  with  uncommon  interest  in 
them,  thanks  to  the  painter's  special  perceptivenesp, 
Rousseau,  master  of  the  temple  of  romance,  is 
represented  by  several  fine  specimens.  Then 
comes  that  glorious  miser  Jean  Francois  Millett, 
hoarding  his  own  works,  so  that  the  contents  of  his 
studio  sold  for  some  ;^i2,ooo  after  death.  He  will 
have  a  people's  record  in  an  etching  (byWiUiamHole, 
R.S.A.)  of  No.  85,  those  wood  sawyers  who  are 
manfully  working  at  one  of  the  noblest  ruins — a 
felled  giant  of  a  tree — whose  labour  the  painter  has 
immortalised. 

The  Nantais  Jules  Dupr^,  has  nine  pictures, 
pretty,  good,  curious,  sometimes  fresh  as  Hobbema, 
cows  and  country  scenes  being  his  favourite  subjects. 
Delacroix  disappoints  the  visitor.  Georges  Michel 
takes  the  eye  captive  with  No.  103,  "A  River 
Scene  "  a  marvel  of  light,  .shade,  Jwater,  |sky  and 
trees  ;  and  in  No.  105  The  Storm  "  presents  a  tone 
and  force  of  a  light-lighted  landscape  under  shadow. 
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Monticelli  either  travesties  nature  and  makes  her 
wear  motley,  or  in  No.  108,  A  Fantasie  "  gives  a 
very  remarkable  and  rare  picture  in  which  two 
muffled  figures,  walking  away  like  stone  spectres  in 
motion,  constrain  attention,  they  look  like  confiding 
secrets  of  another  world.  Then  there  are  Courbet 
and  Israel's  (note  Nos.  117,  Waiting;"  118, 
'*  Sailing  Match ;  "  124,"  The  Drowned  Fisherman  ; " 
and  the  master  touch  and  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
this  artist,  with  his  own  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  a  marvellous  sombreness  of  twilight 
mixing  with  both,  are  exemplified),  and  these  with 
Mauve's,  Nos.  138,  ''Milking  Time,"  a  gem;  145, 
"The  Shepherdess,"  conduct  the  surprised  visitor 
to  the  further  enchantments  of  Jules  Breton, 
Meissonier,  Gerome,  poss  bly  to  leave  the  gallery 
with  a  bitter  drop  in  his  cup  of  pleasure,  after 
seeing  the  two  works  of  Ingres,  which  certainly  do 
not  command  the  homage  that  the  painter's  name 
had  evoked  ready  for  respectful  presentation. 


Whitechapel  Fine  ARTiExHiBixioN. 

The  eighth  free  loan  exhibition  of  pictures, 
organised  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  9  April,  in  rooms  built  specially  for  the 
purpose  at  St.  Jude's  Schools,  Commercial-street. 
The  preceding  exhibitions  had  been  attended  with 
increasing  success,  and  had  abundantly  proved  that 
pictures  by  the  best  artists  meet  with  due  apprecia- 
tion from  the  dwellers  in  the  East-end.  During  the 
short  period  the  rooms  were  open  last  year  some 
55,300  persons  visited  the  exhibition.  The  com- 
mittee have  well  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  for 
among  the  250  pictures  hung  this  year  are  included 
representative  works  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  Mr.  Brett,  A.R.A  ,  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr,  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Leader, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  Richmond,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  and  Copley  Fielding. 
The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  who  presided  at  the 
opening  ceremony,  said  the  exhibition  would  be 
open  on  Sundays,  not  as  a  means  of  increasing 
Sunday  amusements,  but  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  higher  tastes  and  feelings  which  could  alone 
protect  a  day  of  rest.  Professor  Herkomer,  in 
declaring  the  exhibition  open,  said  he  did  not  send 
his  picture  of  "The  Emigrant"  because  it  was  a 
good  picture,  but  because  it  would  tell  them  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  emigrants,  and  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  he  saw  in  America  some  years 
ago.  A  picture  was  in  the  universal  language,  for 
It  could  be  understood  by  all.  There  was  almost 
an  affectation  among  painters  not  to  tell  a  story  in 
their  pictures.  That  was  a  great  mistake  Re- 
ferring to  the  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Millais, 
he  said  it  was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  19th 
century.  That;,  painter  painted  three  pictures  of 
Mr.  [Gladstone,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  the 
whole  of  the  sittings  last  more  than  five  hours— 
which  was  in  itself  a  remarkable  feat.  The  pro- 
ceedings closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Herkomer. 


Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
This  year's  copious  display  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  may  perhaps  be  viewed  rather  with  sorrow 
than  with  anger.  That  eclecticism  which  under  the 
rule  of  "  the  butterfly  "  left  uncovered  so  much  of 
the  wall  space  has  vanished,  and  in  its  stead  we  find 
an  aesthetic  license  verging  on  profligacy.  Whom 
this  change  of  front  will  benefit  is  not  at  all  clear  : 
not  that  public  which  always — according  to  a  high 
authority — will  always  have  a  supply  of  the  best  of 
art  when  only  they  know  how  to  demand  it,  nor  yet 
those  producers  whom  every  quasi  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  their  work  more  or  less  demoralizes. 
Exhibitions  of  the  right  sort  are  potent  factors  in  the 
art  education  of  our  people  and  the  seal  of  authority 
should  only  be  set  on  work  which,  both  in  technique 
and  tradition,  will  bear  at  least  some  comparison 
with  the  best  the  past  can  show.  The  new  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Artists  is  very  much  en  evidence 
this  year  with  his  too  familiar  examples  of  architec- 
tural interiors.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos  makes  a  good 
display  of  strong  though  unequal  work,  which 
includes  a  pastel  of  some  pretensions,  a  portrait  of 
Count  Esterhazy.  Mr.  Tuke  sends  a  clever  sketch 
from  the  Cornish  seas  he  loves  so  well,  in  addition 
to  a  strong  suggestion  of  an  **  ancient  mariner." 
Mr.  Yglesias'  winter  scene  is  good,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  is  rather  overpowered  by  its 
accessories ;  his  "  Christmas  Story  "  is  pleasant  in 
colour  and  speculative  in  sentiment.  A  neat 
pleasant  autumn  scene  comes  from  Mr.  Percy 
Dixon,  and  a  direct,  though  somewhat  low-toned 
picture,  its  time  of  the  year  being  considered,  from 
Mr.  Percy  Belgrave.  Mr.  Tin  worth  contributes  a 
large  terra  cotta  which,  though  full  of  genius  and 
spontaneiety,  is  somewhat  crude  and  inarticulate. 

GoupiL  Gallery. 

The  small  but  important  collection  of  the  works  of 
this  master  now  on  view  at  the  Goupil  Galleries  in 
Bond-street,  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  evolutionary 
process  by  which  the  artistic  mind  |now  operates. 
Directness  of  method  and  sincerity  of  aim  are  in 
open  revolt  against  the  influence  of  tradition  and 
the  omnipotence  ot  formulas.  By  reflecting  con- 
scientiously what  he  has  seen,  neither  more  nor  less, 
the  artist  hopes  to  evoke  emotions  in  others  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much 
pleasure  to  himself. 

Messrs.  Boussod  Valadon  and  Co.,  in  a  short  note 
prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of  the  assembly  of  works 
under  consideration  suggest,  somewhat  apologeti- 
cally, that  "  it  should  be  considered  for  a  short  time 
before  a  final  opinion  of  its  merits  is  formed."  It  is 
perhaps  of  more  real  importance  that  the  spectator 
should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  artist,  able  to 
realize  his  aspirations  and  to  sympathize  with  his 
aims  ;  this  done,  the  verdict  will  not  be  arrived  at 
tardily  nor  given  in  uncertain  tones. 

No  man  can  transmit  to  another  the  Promethean 
fire  which  is  the  gift  of  Nature  alone,  but  where, 
though  dormant  maybe,  it  exists  it  can  be  set  aflame 
by  the  mere  contact  with  inspiration.  Hence  the 
importance  of  eliminating  all  technical  or  scientific 
obstacles  to  so  desirable  a  result. 

Now  one  impediment  to  the  appreciation  by  the 
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technically  unlearned  of  Monet's  work  is  that  they 
fail  to  realize  the  distance  from  which  each  picture 
should  be  viewed  in  order  that  it  should  produce  the 
effect  intended  by  its  author.  Take  for  example  the 
"  Thaw  at  Argenteuil,"  viewed  closely  it  is  as  fine  an 
example  of  direct  brushwork  as  could  be  wished  but 
it  is  uninteUigible  except  to  experts.  The  pictorial 
message  it  has  to  convey  cannot  be  properly 
delivered  unless  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  gallery 
are  placed  between  the  spectator  and  the  canvas ; 
but  then  he  can  realise  how  charming  a  landscape 
is  before  him,  and  the  same  can  be  said  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  about  all  the  works  exhibited. 


New  English  Art  Cl^b. 

Those  Wagnerites  of  form  and  colour  who  now» 
under  the  banner  of  this  society  are  pioneering  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  scope  and  treatment  of  their 
art  have  reason  to  be  distinctly  satisfied  with  this 
year's  show.  It  is  an  advance  on  that  of  the  past 
and  the  re  is  a  certain  reticence  about  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole,  which  show  that  a  desirable  fixity  of 
methods  and  unity  of  aim  are  becoming  more  and 
more  part  of  the  programme  of  this  society.  Mr. 
Francis  Bate,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Sec,  sends  an 
excellent  representation  of  a  characteristic  occurr- 
ence in  every  day  life,  easily  and  soundly  drawn 
and  painted  with  much  skill  of  brushwork  and  great 
charm  of  colour.  *•  Ehrenbreitstein "  is  strongly 
painted  by  Mr.  H.  Muhrman,  Mrs.  Joseph's  **  Verve  " 
is  a  capital  picture  by  one  who  has  not  been  afraid 
of  attempting  difficulties.  Mr.  Vvhistler  sends  a 
gracefully  drawn  and  delicately  coloured  but  some- 
what slight  figure  sketch  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Roussell's 
"  Hetty,"  an  example  of  excellent  flesh  painting, 
is  skilfully  handled  and  accurately  drawn.  Strong 
and   bright  colour  are  found  in   Mr.  Titcomb's 

GuUnesting,"  and  Mr.  Tuke's  picture  "  Bathers " 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  the  show  for 
luminosity  and  subtle  tenderness  of  colour.  There 
is  charming  colour,  also,  in  Mr.  Starr's  "  Village 
Street."  There  is  no  better  atmospheric  effect 
than  in  Mr.  Paterson's  wonderful  landscape"  Winter 
on  the  Colne  "  with  its  admirable  sky.  Mr.  Walter 
Sickerts  *'  Collins's  Music  Hall  "  will  arrest  general 
attention  by  its  many  high  qualities,  and  by  its  pictorial 
beauty,  albeit  that  it  is  a  rendering  of  not  very  paint- 
able  genre  incident.  Mr.  Sidney  Starr's  best  picture 
is  an  exceedingly  clever  study  of  a  street  in  London. 

Mr.  Sargent's  contributions  are  wonderfully  bright 
and  telling  ;  and  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  sends  a  portrait 
full  of  repose  and  delicacy  of  colour.  *•  The  Sofa," 
a  large  picture  delightfully  rich  and  harmonious  in 
colour  is  wrought  in  the  characteristic  manner, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  has  of  late  years  adopted, 
it  is  excellent  in  all  ways.  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry's 
•*  Riverside  Farm  "  is  a  truthful  reproduction  of  a 
grey  day  effect.  In  ♦*  The  Bridge  "  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  some  sound  scholastic  work  is  shewn  ;  Mr. 
Fred  Brown's  "  Water  Frohc,"  is  especially  bright 
and  strong ;  and  "  In  from  the  Dogger  Bank  "  by 
Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  is  evidently  by  a  close  observer 
of  the  ever  changing  aspect  of  the  sea.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Blanche's  still  life  studies  are  very  deftly  painted 
and  are  charming  in  colour ;  and  Mr.  Bate's  second 
picture  is  a  successful  rendering  of  elaborate  detail, 


and  is  excellent  in  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Mr. 
Bernard  Sickert's  pastels  more  than  justify  his 
recent  election  into  the  ranks  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Fred  Brown's  '*  Old  Man  Reading  "  is  interesting  as 
a  study  of  artifical  light ;  while  contributions  from 
Messrs.  F.  E.  James,  J.  A.  Brindley,  H.  Vos,  G. 
Clausen  aud  Miss  Armstrong,  help  to  swell  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibition. 


SouTHSEA  Exhibition. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Art  Society 
was  opened  on  April  loth,  at  Sandringham  Hall, 
when  there  was  a  good  show  of  works  and  a  large 
assemblage  of  Southsea  Society  to  see  them,  among 
those  present  being  the  President,  Admiral  Raby, 
V.C,  C.B.,  Sir  George  Willis,  and  Lady  Willis, 
Admiral  Sir  J.  E.  Commerell,  Sir  William  King, 
Colonel  H.  A.  Russell,  C.B.,  and  Mrs.  Russell,  etc. 

The  exhibition  generally  is  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  former  years  and  among  the  most  praise- 
worthy exhibits  we  may  mention  a  good  portrait  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Virtue,  R.C.,  Bishop  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  other  good  portrait  work  by  Mrs.  Wall, 
and  Major  Fawkes ;  a  very  poetical  landscape 
entitled  ''Storm  Beaten,"  by  Mrs.  Hewett ;  an 
effective  sea-piece  '*  Solitude,"  by  M.  Fabian 
Coldnutt,  and  a  capital  water-colour  study  of  the 
"Temple  of  Venus  at  Baalbec,"  by  Colonel  Mait- 
land,  C.B.  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  acted  as  judge  in 
the  competition  classes,  and  the  prizes  were  distri- 
buted by  Lady  Willis. 


Architecture. 

The  Garrick  Theatre. 

The  opening  of  this  theatre  constitutes  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  existing  accommodation  for  the 
theatre  goers  01  London.  Messrs.  Emden  and 
Phipps  are  to  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  a  build- 
ing including  comfort,  strength  and  beauty.  The 
exigencies  of  such  structures  as  this,  especially  when 
combined,  as  in  this  case,  with  restrictedness  of 
site,  create  formidable  difficulties  in  the  treatment 
of  their  street  elevations.  The  transposition  of  the 
neccessariiy  and  properly  accentuated  features  of 
the  design,  such  as  entrances,  windows  and  the  like 
becomes,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  almost 
impossible ;  the  architect  finds  the  artistic  side  of 
him  thwarted  in  his  efforts  after  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment and  the  more  picturesque  effect  of  well  ordered 
balance  equally  beyond  his  reach.  The  street  front 
of  the  Garrick  Theatre  as  viewed  from  the  Charing. 
Cross  road  gives  some  evidence  of  these  influences. 
About  one  third  of  the  entire  facade  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  main  entrance  which  is  properly 
emphasized  by  elaboration  of  detail  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  open  loggia  fronted  by  rococo  columns 
of  the  Composite  type.  A  local  play  of  light  and 
shade  is  thus  secured,  but  it  contrasts  somewhat 
heavily  with  the  remaining  two  thirds  which  are 
contiguous  to  each  other  and  which  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  engaged  columination  and  other  slight 
details  lie  wholly  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  a  lobby  apsidal  in 
form  and  panelled  in  cream  coloured  Lincrusta 
with    a    gilt    ground ;     thence    by    a  vestibule 
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decorated  with  a  copy  of  Gainsborough's  portrait  of 
the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place,  David  Garrick,  and 
with  panelling  of  tapestry  brocade  and  repousse 
Japanese  paper.  From  this  spot  diverge  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  of  the  building ;  these  are 
spacious  in  design  and  solid  in  construction. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  auditorium  suggests 
perhaps  richness  rather  than  elegance,  being  up- 
holstered in  crimson  and  relieved  with  gold.  The 
two  tiers  of  boxes  follow  a  sweeping  curve  of  the 
horseshoe  type,  but  the  gallery  is  apparently  a 
simple  segment  of  a  circle,  ending  in  straight  lines. 

The  fronts  of  all  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour 
abundantly  heightened  with  gold,  which  culminates 
in  the  Caryatides  above  the  boxes  adjoining  the 
stage.  The  ceiling  is  domed,  painted  and  gilt,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  from  which  depends  a 
gorgeous  electrolier.  The  lighting  arrangements 
are  alternative  throughout,  gas  and  electricity  being 
laid  on  everywhere  side  by  side.  The  stage  is 
spacious  and  very  accessible  to  the  sight  from  all 
parts.  Of  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  house  the 
public  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  for  themselves. 


There  was  an  interesting  gathering  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  on  27  March.  Herr  Waldemar  Meyer 
had  been  presented  by  his  English  friends  with  a 
very  fine  "  Strad,"  which  bad  passed  through  many 
dangers,  among  them  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a 
queer  place  for  a  violin.  The  musician  accordingly 
invited  some  eight  hundred  people  to  hear  the 
violin,  and  a  great  company  assembled,  among  them 
many  of  renown  in  musical  and  theatrical  and  even 
legal  circles.  The  violin,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mathilda  Wurm,  performed  a  suite  by  Ries, 
Reutative  and  Adagio  by  Spohr.  and  some  Hun- 
^{arian  dances  composed  by  its  master.  The 
festiyity  was  a  great  success,  though  the  time  on 
the  card  was  ill-judged,  and  the  crowd  did  not 
separate  till  late. 


We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Hill  to 
give  a  series  of  recitals  at  their  factory  in  York  Road, 
Camden  Town,  on  the  stupendous  organ  they  have 
constructed  and  which  is  now  nearly  completed.  A 
peculiar  interest  will  attach  to  this  instrument  as  by 
it,  and  for  the  first  time  the  compass  of  the  organ 
will  be  increased  by  an  octave.  It  has  hitherto  been 
held  that  no  pipe  could  give  a  musical  note  if  longer 
than  the  32  feet  pipes  of  the  large  organs  hitherto  in 
existence,  but  here  we  have  a  practical  proof  to  the 
contrary  for  by  the  aid  of  a  reed  and  sufficient  wind 
pressure  a  solemn  and  ponderous  note  is  obtained 
from  a  64  feet  stop.  On  the  solo  organ  is  the  Unda 
maris,  a  stop  which  by  the  collocation  of  pipes  gives 
the  vibrato  effect  without  the  intervention  of  ajtremu- 
lant.  The  destination  of  this  colossal  instrument  is 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
municipal  buildings.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  are 
said  to  have  been  expended  in  its  construction. 


The  arrangement  between  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  promises  to  give  good 
results  in  connection  with  English  opera—  original 
works,  that  is  to  say,  by  English  composers  and 
foreign  works  translated  into  the  English  language. 
The  interests  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  and  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  are  combined,  and  Mr.  Harris 
takes  a  seat  on  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  board,  which  will 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  ordinary  Carl  Rosa  English 
Opera  Company,  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Light  Opera 
Company,  and  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The 
advantages  of  this  combination  are  on  the  side  of 
the  public,  without  there  being  anything  in  it  that 
can  interfere  with  the  interests  of  really  good  singers. 
The  pretentions  of  vocalists  demanding  exorbitant 
terms  may,  here  and  there,  be  checked  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  time  that  this  were  brought  about.  One 
of  the  best  effects  of  the  combination  will  be  to 
render  possible  and  easy  the  presentation  of  opera 
in  the  English  language.  The  Carl  Rosa  company 
will  now  have  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatres  at  its  disposal;  and  at 
one  of  the  two  larger  of  these  theatres  (probably  at 
Covent  Garden)  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  give, 
every  winter,  performances  of  English  opera. 


Mr.  Manns  presented  a  remarkably  interesting 
scheme  for  his  annual  benefit  concert  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  20th  April,  and  the  attendance  was  pro- 
portionately large.  The  most  important  item  was  a 
symphony  in  C  minor  composed  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Cliffe,  now  performed  for  the  first  time.  This  work 
is  marked  Op.  i,  which  fact,  extremely  unusual  in 
the  case  of  a  symphony,  helps  to  explain  why  we 
have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Cliffe  as  an  orchestral  com- 
poser before.  It  was  high  time,  though,  that  he 
came  forward  in  that  capacity,  even  with  only  a 
solitary  symphony  in  his  portfolio  ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  in  this  old  scholar  of  the  National  Train- 
ing School,  this  modest  organist  and  accompanist, 
this  able  teacher  at  the  Royal  College,  we  have  been 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares.  It  may  be  safely 
averred  that  no  new  work  by  a  British  composer 
(save  perhaps  those  of  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn) 
lately  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  created 
the  sensation  made  by  Mr.  Cliffe's  symphony.  The 
Sydenham  amateurs  were  genuinely  delighted. 
They  scarcely  waited  for  the  last  chord  before  calling 
up  the  composer,and  then, after  cheering  him  heartily, 
they  paid  him  the  rare  compliment  of  bringing  him 
forward  a  second  time. 

Several  important  notices  are  unavoidably  held 
over  owing  to  the  press  of  exhibition  notices  and  of 
dramatic  criticism.  We  shall  give  a  full  review  of 
the  music  of  April  and  May  next  month,  together 
with  a  forecast  of  the  chief  arrangements  for  June 
and  July. 

Under  the  title  of  Forbid  Them  Not,"  Messrs. 
Vicars  Brothers,  of  Eagle-place,  Piccadilly,  show  a 
big  canvas,  measuring  i6ft  by  iift,  the  work  of 
Bukovac,  The  picture  which  has  occupied  the 
artist  about  four  years,  represents  the  Saviour  bles- 
sing little  children,  and  it  is  one  of  some  merit.  , 
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*'The  Duke's  Boast  at  the  Avenue." 
If  any  excuse  were  needed  for  another  English 
version  of  Alexander  Dumas'  Mdlle  de  Belle  Isle  a 
sufficient  one  was  found  in  the  applause  with  which 
"  the  Duke's  Boast "  was  greeted  at  the  "  Avenue  " 
on  its  production  by  Miss  Marion  Lea  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  March  21st.  In  ppite  of  the 
wintry  blast  and  falHng  sleet  which  heralded  the 
first  day  of  Spring,  a  very  full  house,  including  many 
wellknown  actors  and  managers,  assembled  to 
witness  what  proved  to  be  a  very  interestmg  effort. 
The  plot  of  the  original  play  is  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated  here,  and  Mr.  H.  Osborne  Buckle  in 
his  translation  kept  very  close  it.  The  interest  of 
the  performance  centred  of  course  in  Miss  Lea's 
representation  of  the  character  of  Gabrielle  de 
Belle  Isle  and  certamly  in  the  more  emotional  parts 
her  acting  was  very  fine  and  finished.  We  have 
never  seen  Miss  Lea  to  such  advantage  before  ; 
though  her  performance  in  the  Monk's  Room  led 
one  to  expect  great  things  ;  with  study  and  a  little 
more  care  to  the  purely  elocutional  branch,  Miss 
Marian  Lea  may  hope  to  take  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  actresses  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  other 
actors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fred  Terry,  to 
whom  considerable  praise  is  due,  we  can  say  little 
that  is  favourable.  We  should  be  too  exacting  if  we 
expected  the  average  young  man  of  the  present  day 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  court  manners  and 
graces  of  the  Court  of  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the  XVII.  Century,  but  still  we  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  resemble  the  masher  of  the  Criterion  bar, 
or  for  the  other  courtiers  and  dignitaries  to  take 
their  examples  of  high  life  from  the  stage  of  the 
Gaiety  Theatre.  As  a  whole,  the  performance  was 
interesting  in  spite  of  the  many  defects  which  are 
necessarily  attendant  on  a  first  representation.  To 
Mr.  Buckle  great  praise  is  due  for  the  fine  scholarly 
English  into  which  he  had  translated  Dumas' 
idiomatic  French. 

"Lancelot"  at  the  Avenue. 
A  piece  of  this  character  requires  no  very 
lengthened  criticism  in  these  columns.  The  travesty 
of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  is  not  a  very  scholarly  pro- 
duction, but  as  the  few  happy  parodies  of  Tennyson 
which  were  introduced  fell  utterly  flat  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  authors  knew  their  audience  better 
than  some  of  their  critics.  The  music  by  Mr.  John 
Crook  is  capital,  being  invariably  bright  and  inspirit- 
ing without  even  falling  into  vulgarity,  or  mere 
cribbing  from  other  composers.  One  of  the  songs, 
'•  Love  is  not  only  romancing. 

Love  is  not  only  a  name, 
Love  that  is  true  in  the  sunshine 

In  the  shade  will  be  ever  the  same," 
needs  only  a  Florence  St.  John  to  sing  it  to  be  as 
popular  as  *'  For  you."  The  duet  *'  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  we'll  stand,"  is  also  of  considerable  merit. 
With  respect  to  the  acting,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  is 
the  soul  of  the  piece,  and  in  him  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Ward,  who  was  admirably  "  fitted  "  with  the  part  of 
Merlin,  we  have  men  who  have  fairly  raised  bur- 
lesque into  an  art  and  that  a  by  no  means  ungraceful 


one.  We  believe  the  Greeks,  who  thronged  to  see 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  would  have  made  much 
of  these  two  artists.  We  think  also  that  their 
support  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  for 
surely  never  was  the  weakness  of  the  star  system 
more  manifest  than  in  the  artistic  inferiority 
of  the  rest  of  the  caste  to  the  four  who 
really  could  act,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Ward,  Miss 
Coote  and  Mdlle.  Vanoni.  The  latter  is  intensely 
vulgar,  but  it  is  the  vulgarity  of  ill-educated  and 
perverted  talents  and  power  and  not  that  of  feeble- 
ness and  incompetence.  Miss  Coote  does  nothing 
but  dance,  yet  she  adds  perceptibly  to  the  brightness 
of  the  piece  and  reminds  us  that  good  dancing  is 
really  fine  art.  The  mounting  is  capital  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  are  above  the  average 
standard  of  attractiveness  in  face  and  form.  The 
Avenue  is  a  well  designed,  well  seated  and  pleasant 
little  house  and  with  a  more  level  caste  should  be 
the  arena  of  some  notable  successes. 

"  The  Profligate  "  at  the  Garrick. 
We  reserve  a  notice  of  this  important  piece  till 
next  month.  The  first  opinions  formed  by  competent 
critics  are  almost  uniformly  favourable  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Pinero's  work,  but  the  acting  is  reported  to 
be  unequal,  Miss  Rorke  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
surpassing  anything  they  have  done  before,  while 
Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  and  strange 
to  say, Mr. Hare  himself,  are  said  to  fail  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  their  different  parts.  We  publish  a 
special  note  on  the  architecture  of  new  theatre, 
which  is  understood  to  be  the  property  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Doris  "  at  the  Lyric. 

Opening  with  an  overture  written  in  classic  form, 
and  not  bringing  in  the  various  airs  of  the  opera, 
an  overture  in  which  there  is  no  predominating  in- 
strument, the  curtain  rose  on  "  Highgate  Hill,"  a 
scene  of  great  beauty,  the  stage  rising  in  plateaux  as 
it  recedes.  A  full  chorns,  "A  Gold,  a  Gold,"  opens 
the  vocal  score,  in  which  'prentices  and  their  sweet- 
hearts greet  the  skill  of  a  couple  of  archers.  The 
first  solo  of  any  moment,  and  the  first  that  caught 
the  ear  of  the  audience  was  Mr.  Davies'  tenor  song, 
"  I've  sought  the  Brake  and  Bracken,"  the  first 
phrase  of  the  refrain  of  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  serenade  in  Don  Pasquale.  "True  Heart,"  a 
quartette,  rather  hackneyed  in  form,  but  effective, 
was  the  next  encore,  and  the  following  chorus, 
"Silently,  warily,"  is  a  fine  piece  of  composition. 
This  is  the  finale  of  the  first  act. 

Act  II.,  laid  at  Cheapside,  is  a  solid  and  realistic 
set,  and  though  far  too  long,  is  much  the  best  in  the 
opera,  and  when  cut  down  will  be  the  chief  cause  ot 
the  success  Doris  will  undoubtedly  obtain.  After  an 
opening  chorus,  a  drinking  song  and  chorus,  "  The 
Alderman's  Song,"  rendered  by  Mr.  Furneux  Cook, 
was  uproariously  applauded  and  had  to  be  repeated 
three  times.  This  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  even- 
ing, the  pit  and  gallery  taking  up  the  refrain.  It  is 
a  spirited  and  unconventional  item.  The  roysterers 
are  dispelled  by  the  ladies  who  appear  from  the 
windows  in  robes  de  nuit,  and  in  a  pretty  chorus  send 
the  crowd  awa5\  A  comic  song  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams,  "What  has  become  of  the  Door?"  is  a 
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good  example  of  humourous  writing,  and  was  also 
encored. 

Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  next  hss  a  fine  song  "  Honour 
bids  me  speed  Away,"  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  accompaniment,  the  orchestra  following 
the  air  with  a  delightful  soft  rhythm  with  variations. 
Following  this  is  the  solo  in  which  Doris  herself 
makes  her  mark,  "  Learn  to  Wait,"  an  intricate  and 
difficult  air,  mainly  in  the  higher  register,  and 
requirmg  skilful  execution.  In  this  Miss  Annie 
Albu  was  entirely  successful,  and  received  a  well- 
deserved  encore,  though  it  must  have  tried  her 
severely. 

Shortly  after  this  is  a  chorus  of  Beefeaters,  and 
many  were  the  murmurs  of  "  The  Yeoman  " ;  but, 
be  it  known,  the  score  of  Dorh  was  concluded 
several  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  music 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  Savoy 
chorus.  The  finale  to  Act  II.,  whilst  too  extended, 
is  very  spirited  and  is  finely  harmonised. 

Act  III.,  laid  in  the  Alderman's  house,  and  in 
which  a  masque  is  rehearsed,  falls  to  pieces  alto- 
gether, and  was  mercilessly  "guyed"  by  the 
audience,  in  spite  of  the  hearty  applause  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  who  evidently,  from  his  manner, 
greatly  admired  the  whole  work. 

Reviewing  the  whole  score  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  that  Doris  marks  an  advance 
on  Dorothy.  To  use  a  parallel  that  will  be 
thorougly  understood,  Doris  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Dorothy  as  The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  does  to  the 
Mikado.  That  is  to  say  that,  whereas  there  are 
many  extremely  melodious  items  in  the  opera,  its 
chief  strength  lies  in  its  concerted  music,  and  it 
must  be  seen  more  than  once  ere  the  music  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  That  it  will  grow  on  one 
is  undoubted. 

As  to  the  story  there  is  none,  or  at  least  very  little. 
The  plot  is  almost  incomprehensible  and  totally  in- 
consequential. Dealing  with  the  love  troubles  of 
two  couples  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  characters 
come  in  and  go  out  without  any  apparent  rhyme  or 
reason. 

Such  a  story  as  this  gives  the  actors  but  little 
chance  histrionically,  but  vocally  they  decidedly 
scored.  Miss  Annie  Albu,  in  the  name-part,  suffered 
greatly  from  nervousness  at  first,  but  nerved  herself 
afterwardc,  and  sang  excellently,  and  acted  with 
v^rve.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  powerful,  and  true.  Miss 
Augarde  also  made  the  most  of  a  small  part,  and 
sang  her  chief  song  in  the  second  act  very  artistically. 
Mr.  Ben  Davies,  though  not  shming  as  an  actor,  yet 
sang  with  all  his  usual  taste  and  sweetness  ;  and  Mr. 
Hayden  Coffin  rendered  the  music  allotted  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  room  for  reproach.  He 
acted,  too,  more  earnestly  than  is  his  wont. 


At  Koekkoek's  Gallery,  in  Piccadilly,  the  chief 
feature  is  an  important  work  by  M.  de  Munkacsy, 
called  After  the  Duel,"  m  which  is  pourtrayed  one 
of  those  dramatic  scenes  which  appeal  so  much  to 
the  imagination.  The  work  is  very  tricky  and  very 
clever,  hke  all  Munkacsy's  works. 


Among  the  many  new  etchings  which  have  lately  come 
before  the  public  a  commendable  specimen  is  '  Oft  to 
the  Fair,"  reproduced  by  Mr.  Dobie  after  the  original 
picture  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett.  The  subject  is  simple 
enough,  being  a  ferryboat  containing  a  number  of  peasants 
crossing  a  river  in  Ireland.  In  the  distance  are  dwarf 
hills  to  one  side,  the  rest  being  a  wild  expanse  reaching 
away  to  the  horizon.  These  scenic  surroundings  are 
happily  conceived  and  dexterously  manipulated,  the 
sense  of  distance  being  especially  noteworthy.  The  sky 
effects  are  equally  good.  The  figures  are  not  equal  to  the 
landscape,  but  onjthe  whole  it  is  a  fine  work,  on  the  pub. 
lication  of  which  Mr.  Leon  Lefevre,  of  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  may  fairly  be  congratulated. 

On  the  i6th  April  at  Westminster  County  Court,  the 
Deputy  Judge  had  before  him  the  case  of  "  Agnew  and 
Son  v.  Hertz,"  in  which  the  well-known  picture  dealers 
sued  the  defendant  for  £10,  the  price  of  an  etching  of 
Munkacsy's  picture  "  Christ  on  Calvary."  Mr.  P.  H. 
Clifford  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendant  had 
visited  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  at  Messrs.  Agnew's 
galleries,  and  had  subscribed  his  name  to  an  order  for  an 
artist's  proof  of  the  etching  in  process  of  production  by 
M.  Koepping.  The  principal  defence  was  that  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  order  and  the  completion 
of  the  etching  was  unreasonable,  the  order  having  been 
given  in  April,  1885,  and  the  etching  not  having  been 
ready  for  delivery  until  February,  1888,  a  period  of  nearly 
three  years.  The  plaintiff's,  however,  called  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Graves  as  experts  in  matters  of  etching  and 
engraving  pictures,  and  they  stated  that  in  their  opinion, 
having  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work, 
three  years  was  not  an  excessive  interval.  Several 
pictures  were  then  mentioned — Mr.  Frith 's  "Railway 
Station,"  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "  Shadow  of  the  Cross," 
and  Miss  Butler's  "  Roll-call"  among  them — which  had 
taken  as  long  or  still  longer  to  etch  or  engrave.  Judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiffs  with  costs. 


Mr-  T.  O.  Barlow  proposes  to  exhibit  at  Burlington 
House  an  impression  from  his  long-delayed  mezzotint 
after  Turner's  "  Vintage  of  Macon,"  a  work  which  the 
present  Lord  Yarborough  has  generously  allowed  the 
R.A.  to  complete. 

The  April  number  of  English  Etchings  is  of  unusual 
excellence.  The  notice  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
R.S.  of  Painter-Etchers  is  just  and  discriminating,  while 
the  etching  of  Swanage  Pier  by  Percy  Thomas  is  a  really 
first-rate  bit  of  work,  full  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
the  heavier  touch  of  many  another  artist  would  have 
wholly  failed  to  secure.  The  work  reminds  one  of 
Whistler  at  his  very  best.  The  etching  of  St.  firasmus 
Chapel  which  follows  is  little  more  than  a  foil  to  the 
good  work  which  it  alike  follows  and  precedes.  Priory 
Park,  Reigate,  is  a  charming  [subject  and  Mr.  Holmes 
May  has  etched  it  charmingly.  The  sky  and  distance 
are  especially  goiod  and  the  whole  work  is  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  most  uniformly  successful  branch  of 
English  work — that  of  landscape  art. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  a  new  comic  opera 
"  Faddimir,"  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  The 
music  is  very  bright,  and  the  libretto  is  much  above 
the  average,  alike  in  scholarly  polish  and  in  the 
merit  of  the  songs.  A  full  review  will  appear  next 
month  ;  it  can  only  here  be  added  that  the  reception 
was  enthusiastic,  the  author  being  twice  recalled 
before  the  curtain. 
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Two  collections,  containing  pictures  of  considerable 
interest,  though  not  of  first-rate  importance,  were  recently 
sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods.  Among 
the  pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Webster,  of 
Wyberton-house,  Lee,  was  a  fine  water-colour  drawing 
by  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  painted  in  1867,  which  is  compara- 
tively rare,  as  that  artist  has  generally  confined  himself 
to  oil  painting.  This  brought  the  high  price  of  ;^257  5s. 
Another  water-colour  by  a  great  landscape  and  cattle 
painter,  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A ,  painted  in  1867,  was 
"Canterbury  Meadows,"  with  cows,  ;^io2  i8s. ;  two  oil 
paintings  by  the  same  artist,  "  Canterbury  Meadows," 
dated  1870,  ;  cattle  in  a  meadow,  1866,  /140  14s.  ; 
"Burns  and  Highland  Mary,"  by  T.  Faed,  R.A., 
15s. ;  "  The  Love  Letter,"  by  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  /126  ; 
"The  Haymaker,"  by  the  same  artist,  £']x  8s.;  "The 
Sempstresses,"  by  Edouard  Frere,  1868,  £1^^]  los.  ; 
"The  Funeral  of  the  First  Born,"  by  F.  Holl,  R.A., 
;^i99  los. ;  "  The  White  Cockade,"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  a  small  picture  of  a  girl  in  a  red  dress  puttting  the 
cockade  on  a  hat,  engraved,  the  only  picture  painted  of 
the  subject,  /420 ;  "  The  Sailor's  Wedding,"  by  P.  R. 
Morris,  A.R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878, 
;^g4  los. ;  "  Driving  Home  the  Geese,"  by  P.  R.  Morris, 
AR.A.,  \  "La  Soubrette,"  by  R.  Madrazo,  an  oil 

painting,  about  6  in.  by  4  in.,  ;^ii5  los. ;  "La  Premiere 
Arrivee,"  by  G.  Jacquet,  a  single  figure  of  a  lady  in  ball 
dress,  about  i2in.  by  8in.,  ;^i83  5s. ;  "  Sailing  the  Boat," 
by  Josef  Israels,  two  children,  a  small  upright  picture, 
£120  15s.  ;  "  In  the  Forest,"  by  N.  Diaz,  a  small  work, 
;^262  los.;  "  Beseiged,"  by  F.  Holl,  R.A.,  etched  by 
Waltner,  l^<~Jo  15s. ;  "  Olivia,"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A., 
a  life-size  figure,  standing,  to  the  knees,  with  long  hair 
worn  down  the  back,  painted  1882,  £682  los.  ;  Phyllis," 
by  Edward  Long,  R.A.,  a  seated  figure  in  reddish 
drapery,  painted  1882,  £514  los. ;  "  Sonning-on- 
Thames,"  by  Keeley  Halswelle,  ;^262  los. ;  "  Canal- 
side,  Venice,"  by  W.  Logsdail,  ^84 ;  "  A  Bit  of  Somer- 
setshire," by  J.  W.  North,  R.W.S.,  1887,  £i-i\  55. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  obtained  at 
C  hristie's  during  April  : 

English  Oil  Paintings. — "The  Wye  at  Tintern," 
Leader,  ^535 ;  "Woodcutters,"  Linnell,  ;^430 ;  "A 
Welsh  River,"  Creswick,  £64. ;  "  Canterbury  Meadows," 
Sidney  Cooper,  ;^304 ;  "Cows  and  Sheep,"  Sidney 
Cooper.  ;^i57  ;  "  Scene  in  Egypt,"  F.  Goodall,  ;^84  ; 
"  Leith  Hill,"  Vicat  Cole,  £122  ;  "  Want,"  F.  Holl,  ;^44i ; 
"Woodland,"  F.  Nasmyth,  /189;  "The  Young 
Drummer,"  Pattie,  ;^289  ;  "  A  Venetian  Sunset,"  E.  W. 
Cooke,  ;^84  ;  "  The  Windy  Day,"  G.  Morland,  ;^336. 

English  Water  Colours. — "  Near  Keswick,"  De 
Wint,  ^273;  "Lancaster  Sands,"  David  Cox,  ;^24i  ; 
"The  Fairy  Lake,"  Copley  Fielding,  ^903;  "The 
Standard  Bearer,"  Sir  John  Gilbert,  /147  ;  "  Boy  Pray- 
ing," William  Hunt,  /80  ;  "  Warzburg,"  S.  Prout,  ;^8i9. 

Foreign  Oil  Paintings. — "  A  Hay  Maker,"  J. 
Breton,  ;^555  ;  "  Interior  of  a  Larder."  Snyders,  ;^i20  ; 
"Cow  Drinking,"  A.  Mauve,  ;^48  ;  "A  Calm,"  W.  Van 
de  Velde,  £i6S;  "The  Windmill."  J,  Maris,  ;^9o ; 
"  Schism,"  J.  Vibert,  £546  ;  "  Wallachians,"  A.  Schreyer, 
/451  ;  "  A  View  near  Dort,"  S.  Ruysdael,  ;^io5, 

Foreign  Water  Colours. — "  Le  Quai  du  Louvre," 
Bonington,  ^32  ;  "  The  Sultana,"  E.  Lundgren,  ;^38. 


Liskeard. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Jewell,  th» 
courteous  master  of  the  Local  School  of  Art,  for  an  item 
of  pleasant  news.  The  grant  to  the  Liskeard  School 
which  was  only  ;^22  for  1887,  ^ose  to  ^"43  los.  for  1888. 
Whilst  not  undertaking  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  of 
"  Harmodius,"  on  the  working  of  the  schools,  we  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  which  he  would  attach  to  this 
rise  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  an  efl&cient  and 
gifted  master  can  work  a  school  up,  even  in;,  places  of 
comparatively  small  population. 

Pangbourne. — The  annual  exhibition  at  the  Pang- 
bourne  Picture  Gallery  will  this  year  open  on  Tune  a4th, 
when  several  well  known  artists  who  will  then  be  at  work 
on  the  Thames  have  promised  contributions.  The 
Secretary  is  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wade.  "  Courtlands,"  Pangbourne, 
Reading,  from  whom  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

Ryde. — The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ryde  Art 
Society  under  the  presidency  of  H.R.H. Princess  Beatrice, 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenburg,  will  be  opened  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ryde,  on  August  ist.,  when  H.R.H.  will 
probably  contribute  some  sketches  recently  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biarritz.  Sir  William  Levinge  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  and  a  good  show  of  works  is 
expected. 

Nottingham.— By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  the  hands 
of  your  readers,  writes  Mr,  W.  Gibbons,  all  pictures  in- 
tended for  our  Spring  Exhibition  of  Local  Artists'  Works 
will  have  been  delivered  at  the  Castle  Museum,  "  The  Ex- 
hibition, about  which  I  hope  to  say  something  next  month, 
opens  in  the  first  week  of  May.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Nottingham  Architectural  Society,  held 
by  permission  of  the  Mayor,  in  the  committee 
room  at  the  Exchange  Hall,  Mr.  Percy  K.  Allen 
read  a  paper  on  Wollaston  Hall,  Notts  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  and  sketches  with  which  he  has  just  obtained 
the  silver  medal  and  ten  guineas  given  by  the  R.I.B.A. 
for  "  Measured  Drawings."  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  members,  associates  and  friends,  and  the  drajvings 
received  the  highest  commendation  of  all  present.  Re- 
productions of  Mr.  Allen's  successful  drawings  are  given 
in  The  Builder  for  April  13th." 

Rugby.— Those  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam, 
F.S.A.,  personally,  as  well  as  the  wider  circle  who  knew 
him  through  his  writings,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  is 
proposed  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  establishing  a. 
memorial  of  him  at  Rugby.  Mr.  Bloxam  was  a  member 
of  the  school  under  Dr.  Wooll  (Dr.  Arnold's  predecessor), 
and  he  has  bequeathed  to  it  a  valuable  library  and  many 
rare  objects  of  archaeological  interest.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Seabroke, 
F.R.A.S.,  Rugby,  •  


Paris. 

Paris  just  now  is  suffering  from  its  annual  art  epidemic. 
Exhibitions  have  broken  out  on  all  sides.  Everybody, 
from  plebeian  to  patrician,  has  gone  art  mad.  The 
amount  of  lore  on  the  subject  which  has  suddenly 
developed  itself  is  simply  prodigious.  People  who  were 
suspected  of  knowing  as  much  about  painting  as  the  man 
in  the  moon  unexpectedly  display  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  all  the  masters,  ancient  and  modern.  They  can 
tell  you  all  about  their  beauties  and  blemishes  with  an 
eloquence  surpassing  Ruskin  himself.  To  hear  them 
hold  forth  one  would  conclude  they  were  born  in  the 
studio  and  brought  up  on  paint  and  brushes.  They  have 
mastered  all  the  slang  terms  and  professional  expressions 
of  the  craft,    In  short,  they  are  literally  bewildering. 
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How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  ?  By  what 
miracle  have  they  been  so  quickly  turned  into  con- 
summate critics  ?  The  question  is  puzzling,  and  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  supposition  that  they  have 
secretly  invested  in  some  art  dictionary  and  swallowed 
it  whole  in  the  dead  of  the  night  unseen  and  unknown  to 
their  wondering  friends.  The  epidemic,  however,  has 
not  yet  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  more 
marvellous  things  in  this  line  are  still  in  store  for  us. 
So  far  we  have  had  only  what  are  called  les  petits  salons, 
which  are  mere  bagatelle;  the  big  Salon,  the  Salon,  has 
yet  to  come,  and  when  it  does,  then  will  these  amateur 
connoisseurs  shine  in  all  their  glory  and  astonish  the 

world.   

Meanwhile  the  jury  have  been  hard  at  work.  The  ex- 
pression is  not  merely  figurative.  Fancy  having  to  examine 
no  fewer  than  4,800  oil-paintings  and  as  many  water- 
colours  and  drawings  in  the  short  space  of  one  calender 
week !  This  Herculean  task  has  just  been  accomplished. 
To  how  many  miles  the  pictures  would  run  if  placed  side  by 
side  cannot  be  exactly  stated  offhand,  but  it  is  generally 
estimated  that  the  jury  have  had  to  walk  at  least  a  league 
every  day.  The  post,  it  will  be  seen,  is  no  sinecure. 
And  yet  there  are  grumblers  who  pretend  they  do  next 
to  nothing.  As  usual,  the  composition  of  the  jury  has 
been  again  attacked  by  the  "  independent  "  school,  who 
complain  that  it  is  always  the  same — that  is  to 
say,  made  up  of  the  same  masters,  who  favour 
their  pupils  to  the  detriment  of  outsiders.  The 
election  of  the  jury,  which  takes  place  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Palais  de  ITndustries,  is  a  curious  sight. 
rapins  of  the  gronds  ateliers  repair  thither  to  smoke  their 
pipes  and  watch  over  the  counting  of  the  votes.  As  the 
depouillement  proceeds,  and  the  names  of  Bouguereau, 
Henner,  Laurens.  Duran,  and  other  famous  artists  come 
out  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  their  pupils  shout  out  with 
joy  and  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  inde- 
pendents, who  retire  in  disgust  and  indignation, 
threatening  dire  vengeance  next  year.  At  length  the 
final  return  of  the  ballot-box  is  announced,  and  the 
conquerors  celebrate  their  victory  by  a  supper  on  the 
spot,  going  home  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  full 
of  confidence  that  they  at  least  will  not  be  among  the 
rejected. 

The  way  the  jury  decide  has  been  truthfully  portrayed 
by  M.  Gervex,  whose  canvas  on  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Salon  a  few  years  since.  It  repre- 
sented an  animated  group  of  masters  flourishing  their 
sticks  and  umbrellas  in  the  air  while  passing  in  front  of  a 
long  row  of  paintings.  This  was  the  show  of  hands  by 
which  a  picture  was  accepted  or  refused.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  with  some  10,000  of  works  to  pronounce 
on  a  swift  form  of  judgment  is  necessary.  The  jury,  in 
reality,  have  no  time  to  examine  them  in  detail,  at  least, 
not  on  the  first  weeding.  The  oil  colours  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  on  the  first  floor.  The  president  of 
the  jury  puts  himself  at  the  head,  and  as  they  march 
before  the  painting  and  deliver  sentence  the  letter  "  R  " 
is  marked  on  those  rejected,  and  a  figure — one,  two,  or 
three — placed  on  the  accepted,  according  to  the  rank 
destined  to  them.  At  the  end  of  this  preliminary  classi- 
fication there  remains  about  2,500  which  are  deemed 
\vorthy  to  appear  in  the  exhibition.  A  second  inspec- 
tion is  made  of  the  refused  productions,  and  some  two 
hundred  of  them  are  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is  said 
that  between  the  first  and  second  consultations  a  perfect 
batile  of  interest  and  influence  takes  place,  but  this 
charge  may  be  the  invention  of  the  discontented.  In 
any  case,  the  judges  manage  to  find  good  points  in  certain 
works  which  on  the  first  gaze  they  considered  rubbish. 


After  all  this  there  still  remains  a  last  and  final  chance 
for  the  artist  who  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  good 
graces  of  the  jury  either  in  the  first  or  second  examina- 
tion. It  appears  that  each  of  the  forty  jurymen  nas  the 
right  to  admit  one  painting  into  the  Salon  on  his  own 
personal  authority.  This  favoured  production  is  called 
the  tableau  de  charite.  It  may  be  the  veriest  daub  in  the 
world — that  is  no  consequence;  it  is  the  juryman's, 
privilege,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  reward 
for  his  long  and  trying  services.  With  these  forty  more 
pictures,  the  judgment  of  the  jury  is. brought  to  a  close. 

Will  the  Salon  be  good  or  bad  ?  Judging  from  some  of 
the  leading  paintings  which  were  seen  privately  in  the 
studios  before  being  despatched  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,. 
it  will  be  at  least  a  remarkable  show,  but  its  general 
merit  cannot  be  decided  before  it  opens.  The  majority 
of  the  masters  of  the  day  contribute.  The  feminine 
element  among  the  exhibitors  promises  to  be  well  sus- 
tained. The  Americans  will  again  come  out  strong.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Universal 
Exhibition  will  seriously  interfere  wilh  the  success  of  the 
Salon. 


The  Rird  Bride  :  A  volume  of  ballads  and  sonnets.  By 
Graham  R.  Tomson  (Longmans,  1889). 

An  ungallant  critic  spoke  once  of  a  plague  of  American 
poetesses ;  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death  are,, 
alike  lost  in  obscurity.  Fortunately  for  English 
chivalry  the  facts  on  which  such  a  remark  could  here  be 
hazarded  are  gladly  to  seek.  We  have  had  in  Mrs.. 
Barrett  Browning,  at  least,  one  poet  of  the  first  order, 
and  aggressive  Agnostics  are  supposed  to  look  forward  to 
reciting  the  poems  of  George  Eliot  in  their  dun-coloured 
paradise.  Among  the  choir  of  lesser  melodists,  the 
names  of  one  or  two  '  poetesses,'  may  be  recalled  with 
no  undue  strain  on  one's  memory.  It  so  rash  an  asser- 
tion may  be  stated  at  once,  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the 
first  collected  volume  by  a  new  writer,  there  are  qualities 
in  Mrs.  Tomsou's  poetry,  that  are  both  rare  and  exquisite. 
The  whole  tone  of  her  verse  is  artistic  and  in  faultless 
taste.  Thus,  when  the  really  extraordinary  power  of 
large  ideas  nobly  uttered,  as  in  the  poems,  "  The  Smile 
of  All  Wisdom,"  "  Le  Mauvais  Larron,"  and  the 
sonnets,  p.  42  to  45,  come  to  her  pen,  they  find  shape  in 
phrases  of  pleasant  sounds,  and  rhythms  of  subtle 
finish.  To  picture  lovers,  the  colour  throughout  the 
book,  will  yield  a  fascination  hard  to  resist.  The  author 
has  a  palette  that  Corot  or  Millett  might  have  employed, 
and  her  word  transcripts  recall  the  rare  harmonies  of  a 
school,  now  tardily  recognised  and  appreciated  by  our 
once  garish  Philistines.  To  say  that  the  young  poet  is 
the  singer  of  the  Age  for  whom  we  have  long  waited, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  claim  for  Chopin  the  place  of 
Beethoven.  But  as  a  Greek  intaglio  is  in  its  best 
examples,  as  masterful  and  great  as  the  miracle  of  the 
Parthenon  itself;  so  for  this  volume,  within  self-limited 
compass,  the  most  extravagant  praise  may  be  offered, 
without  reserve,  save  that  of  its  aim  and  dimension.  It 
is  a  day  of  small  things  done  in  big  ways,  nor  bearing  in 
mind  the  stress  of  every  hour,  need  we  fret  againet  the 
new  school.  The  continent  across  the  sea  may  in  time 
revive  the  epic  and  renovate  the  great  tragedy  in  blank 
verse,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that,  again, it  may  not.  For 
it  is  hard,  for  us,  amid  our  nicely  pulverised  opinions, 
and  quiet  efforts  for  compromise  in  all  great  subjects,  to 
lament  with  the  rather  unpleasantly  energetic  people  who 
sigh  for  new  versions  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  volumes 
like  Bailey's  "  Festus."  They  have  "Robert  Elsmere," 
they  had  "John  Inglesant,"  what  more  could  they  want ; 
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besides  the  monthly  reviews  teem  with  serious  subjects 
in  unstinted  columns.  Let  us  rather  thank  the  kindly 
fates,  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  few  lyric  makers 
who  are  left  us,  to  give  Ub  musical  thoughtful  poems, 
that  quickly  read,  may  re-echo  their  hauntmg  cadences. 
In  a  day  when  (and  the  thought  fills  our  heart  with 
gratitude)  it  is  not  needful  to  literary  salvation,  to  read 
anybody's  rhymes,  the  fact  of  being  able  to  do  so,  as  a 
purely  voluntary  pastime,  meets  its  reward  now  and 
again.  1  he  whole  of  this  little  book,  in  its  pretty  dress, 
may  be  read  at  a  moderate  sitting,  but  if,  at  least,  a 
third  of  its  contents  do  not  compel  re-perusal  until  they 
are  so  well  knovvn  that  reference  is  needless,  it  will  be 
surely  only  meet  singer  and  listener  takes  life  from 
divergent  standpoints. 

"Eli,  Ell,"  the  Scythe  Song  and  many  an  air  impels 
quotation,  but  the  Villanelleto  Jean  Francois  Millet  is  so 
good  as  an  expression,  in  a  new  vehicle,  of  Millet's  own 
art,  and  so  rare  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  artificial  form 
of  verse  being  used  easily  and  with  direct  purpose,  that  it 
may  be  quoted, not  because  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  book, 
but  as  one  particularly  fitted  to  the  columns  of  The  Artist  : 

O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New ! 
We  speak  thy  name  with  bated  breath  ; 

Thy  waking  years  men  all  too  few 

With  airs  that  erst  in  Amens  blew 

Thy  toil's  full  harvest  murmureth, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New  ! 

In  misty  pastures,  dim  with  dew, 

Thy  sad  strong  spirit  slumbereth 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few, 

The  forms  thy  potent  pencil  drew 

On  senses  light,  wove  strong  as  Death, 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New. 

The  sowing  seasons  turn  anew, 
And  toiling  man  continueth 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few. 

Dark  Orcus  veils  thee  from  our  view 

On  vast  low  meadow-lands  of  Death 
O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New. 

Now  men  their  tardy  laurels  strew 
And  Fame,  remorseful  sobbing  saith 
*'  O  Master  of  the  Old  and  New, 
Thy  waking  years  were  all  too  few !  " 
But  if  space  only  allowed  there  are  so  many  that  should 
be  extracted,  "  The  Quick  and  the  dead,"  with  its  leerie  re- 
frain, "  They  are  dying,  hut  we  are  dead;*'  the  pretty  fancy 
of  the  Fairies  Cobbler;  the  sonnets,  "  Moonrise,"  Boucher, 
Soir  d'Automne,  each  so  truly  drawn  and  modelled,  that 
a  picture  may  be  painted  straight  away,  almost  as  readily 
as  from  nature  herself.    The  title  poem  of  the  book, 
with  its  rich  imagery,  is  a  thing  of  rare  beauty. 

Most  of  these  poems  have  already  lived  a  brief  day  in 
magazines  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  book  that  it  yields  old  friends  at  every  few  pages. 
The  "  Blind  Ghost^"  won  us,  when  the  Scot's  Observer  first 
printed  it.  The  "  Sign  of  the  Ship"  has  been  laden  with 
not  a  few  of  the  choicest  trifles  here  collected.  The 
poems  in  the  old  French  forms  appeared  elsewhere  in 
this  reprinted  collection.  The  effect  of  poems  set  side  by 
side,  reveals,  like  a  show  of  one  man's  pictures,  some 
little  tricks  of  touch,  that  lose  by  their  simultaneous  pre- 
sentation. Very  few  complete  works  of  art  gain  by  their 
being  seen  in  company  with  too  many  of  their  fellows ; 
and  this  fact  must  be  noticed  to  meet  the  one  possible 
objection  of  serious  character,  that  the  book  betrays  a 
somewhat  limited  vocabulary.  Yet  as  each  in  itself  is  so 
delightful  it  would  be  mere  carping  to  object  to  some 
similarity  of  design  ;  as  if  one  complained  that  a  bouquet 


of  wild  flowers,  showed  kindred  species,  built  on  the  same 
broad  idea  of  shape  and  colour,  but  to  note  these  trifling 
faults,  if  faults  they  be,  is  but  a  mere  quibble  of  pedantic 
analysis ;  the  aroma  and  perfume  of  the  group,  the  glow 
and  movement  of  the  lines,  the  fine  notes  of  their  melody, 
and  the  graceful  scholarship  of  their  author,  are  things  to 
enjoy  fully  and  absolutely,  with  only  the  one  hope,  that 
the  best  in  this  book,  may  be  followed  by  many  others 
equally  as  good  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

The  Supplement  to  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern.  London* 
William  Clowes  and  Sons. 

The  history  of  the  famous  collection  of  Church  Hymns 
first  formed  by  Mr.  Monk,  the  organist  of  King's  College, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  clergy,  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  tale  of  that  "great  romantic  move- 
ment, by  which  |  English  theological  thought  has  been 
affected  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  use  of  hymns 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  partly  a  survival  of  a  pre- 
reformation  use,  and  partly  an  illegal  innovation  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelical  school  in  the  latter  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Among  the  offences  alleged 
against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  the  use  of  a  pre-reforma- 
tionhymn,  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  ground  taken  is  that  all  hymns  are  illegal  as 
being  interpolated  matter  in  the  course  of  a  prescribed 
service.  Yet  at  the  present  time  all  schools  in  the 
Church  of  England  bind  up  their  hymns  with  the  prayer- 
book,  and  the  disuse  of  hymns  would,  we  fear,  largely 
affect  the  number  of  churchgoers,  especially  in  low  and 
broad  church  parishes  where  the  customs  of  plain  chant 
and  intoning  do  not  prevail.  The  desires  of  the  wor- 
shipper outrun  the  formularies  of  the  church.  The  last 
great  issue  of  the  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  was  in 
1875,  when  the  largely  increased  influence  of  the  Catholic 
party  was  acknowledged  by  the  addition  of  many  poetic 
and  beautiful  hymns  previously  excluded  as  doctrinally 
"  too  high."  The  160  additions  now  finally  made  com- 
plete a  volume  of  638  hymns,  and  we  suppose  that  a 
handsome  profit  will  result  to  the  owners.  Not  to  the 
Church,  assuredly,  for  the  needs  of  taste  required  changes 
in  the  other  direction.  A  hymnal  of  300  hymns  would 
be  ample,  and  the  divergence  between  good  taste  and 
good  theology  might  well  have  been  diminished  by  the 
omission  of  absolute  vulgarities,  such  as  hymns  109,  444, 
and  a  few  others;  inanities,  as  330,  335,  371,  378,  380, 
390,  445,  or  of  such  hysterical  sentiment  and  poor  poetry 
as  is  paraded  in  hymns  192,  223,  234,  240,  257,  258,  and 
277.  The  unscholarly  errors  such  as  "  schisms,"  pro- 
nounced a  dissyllable  in  hymn  215,  "lamb"  rhymed  to 
"  name,"  and  the  like,  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  been 
swept  away ;  and  the  deliberate  neglect  of  this  rare 
opportunity  means  nothing  less  than  that  the  educated 
classes  in  ten  years'  time,  will  have  abandoned  what 
might  have  been  a  universal  hymnary.  It  has  to  be 
added  that  some  of  the  translations  such  as  445,  457,  and 
64,  are  defective  alike  in  scholarship  and  in  taste.  We 
now  pass  to  the  additional  hymns,  and  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing  of  profound  disappointment  that  we  find  a  deliberate 
refusal  to  profit  by  the  noble  religious  poetry  which  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  compilers,  while  poor  colourless 
and  unnecessary  additions  swell  an  already  over-crowded 
collection.  The  best  thing  in  the  new  edition  is  the  in- 
clusion of  Charles  Wesley's  magnificent  "  Victim 
Divine,"  a  poem  which  churchmen  have  sadly  over- 
looked in  the  past,  but  will  now,  we  hope,  begin  to 
appreciate  at  its  real  merits.  Other  welcome  additions 
are  "Behold  us  Lord,  a  little  space,"  a  graceful  hymn 
by  a  true  poet,  John  Ellerton  ;  "  Angels  from  the  realms 
of  glory,"  by  James  Montgomery  (unaccountably  over- 
looked in  1875);  "The  Foe  Behind,"  a  very  spirited 
piece,  by  Mason  Neale ;  "  Who  is  this  so  weak  and 
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helpless,"  by  Walsham  How,  Bishop  ot  Wakefield  ;  "  Lo 
God  is  here,"  a  fine  paraphrase  of  an  old  hymn ;  "  Lord 
it  belongs  not  to  my  care,"  a  grave  and  dignified  contri- 
bution from  the  seventeenth|century;  "They  whose  course 
on  earth  is  o'er,"  a  noble  and  stately  hymn  by  that  very 
unequal  writer,  Mason  Neale  ;  "  Glorious  things  of  Thee 
are  spoken,"  a  favourite  with  old  Rugbeians ;  "Hail 
Body  True,"  a  worthy  Eucharistic  hymn  after  the  school 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Canon  Mason ;  "  God  of  the 
Living,"  again  byJEllerton  ;  "  We  have  not  seen,"  Neale  ; 
and  a  fine  hymn  by  Heber,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  absolute 
rubbish,  and  some  which  is  worse  than  rubbish.  Hymns 
500,502,505.  530,  541,  590,  591  (this  issimply  deplorable 
from  a  poet  like  the  author  of  "  Unde  et  Memores") 
597.  598.  609  (Neale  at  his  worst),  610  and  629,  may  be 
specified  in  this  category.  Some  fine  Latin  hymns  have 
been  spoilt  by  execrable  translations ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  name  507  as  a  type  of  "  how  not  to  do  it."  Hymn  633 
is  simply  disgusting  to  modern  tastes. 

The  last  word  on  this  volume,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered without  the  slightest  doctrinal  leaning,  and 
purely  from  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view, 
must  be  that  while  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  most  educated  members  of  the  church, it  is  equally 
lacking  in  that  vigorous  if  vulgar  character  attaching  to 
the  favourite  pieces  of  the  different  revivalists,  and 
illiterate  street  preachers.  It  fails  in  the  most  obvious 
manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Catholic  party  within 
the  Church,  who  in  a  comprehensive  compilation  are 
entitled  to  such  poetic  triumphs  as  the  "Ave  Maria," 
the  "  Mother  out  of  Sight,"  of  Keble  ;  the  "  Memorare," 
ol  St.  Bernard  ;  and  several  noble  hymns  by  Littledale, 
Hawker,  Hernaman,  Moultrie,  and  Monsell.  The  fine 
translations  by  C.  B.  Pearson  from  the  Sarum  Missal, 
and  Breviary  are  also  strangely  overlooked,  as  are 
Morgans  translations  from  Adam  of  St,  Victor.  As  it  is 
on  this  school  or  party  that  we  have  for  hymns  and 
music  principally  to  depend,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  before  long  they  will  have  a  more  select,  devout, 
and  poetic  hymnal  of  their  own.  It  had  been  well  that 
the  whole  Church  of  England  could  have  hit  upon  a 
universal  hymnary,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  place  of 
such  a  book  is  not  to  be  filled  by  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern." 

TAMPERING    WITH    A    PANEL   AT  THE 
R.S.B.A. 

MR.  WHISTLER  INDIGNANT. 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following  correspon- 
dence ; — 

"  Tower  House,  Tite  Street, 'Chelsea,  March  30. 

"  Sir, — Pray  accept  my  compliments,  and  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me,  at  once,  by  whose  authority  and 
upon  what  pretence,  the  painting,  designed  and  executed  by 
myself,  upon  the  panel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Galleries  of 
SuflFolk  Street,  has  been  defaced.  Tampering  with  the 
work  of  an  artist,  however  obscure,  is  held  to  be,  in  what 
might  be  called  the  international  laws  of  the  whole  Art 
world,  so  villainous  an  offence,  that  I  must  at  present 
decline  to  entertain  the  responsibility  of  the  very  distin- 
tinguished,  and  Royal,  Society  of  British  Artists  for  what 
must  be  due  to  the  rash  and  ill-considered  zeal  of  some 
enthusiastic  and  untutored  underling. — Awaiting  your 
reply,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  T.  McNeill  Whistler. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists." 


To  this  letter,  Mr.  Whistler's  messenger  received  the 
following  verbal  reply,  "There  is  no  answer— that  is  your 
answer." 


"  Sir, — The  •  defacing  a  panel,'  of  which  Mr.  Whistler 
complains  is  so  simple  a  matter  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  serious  notice.  The  board  outside  the  entrance  of  the 
galleries  on  which  the  name  '  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  '  is  emblazoned  in  gold  letters  has  recently  been 
repainted.  The  bronze  lion  at  the  top — whicn  grew 
darker  year  by  year — has  now  been  painted  black.  The 
date — 1887 — and  Mr.  Whistler's  •  butterfly  '  have  both 
been  painted  over — for  the  very  sufi&cient  reason  that 
Mr.  Whistler  is  no  longer  President  of  the  Society. 
That  is  all.    Yours  &c. 

"  R.S.B.A." 


Sir, — "  Aussi  qu'allait-it  faire  dans  cette  galore?"  I 
have  read  Mr.  Bayliss's  letter,  and  am  disarmed.  I  feel 
the  folly  of  kicking  against  the  parish  pricks.  These 
things  are  right  in  Clapham.  by  the  Common — "  Via  ce 
quec'est,  c'est  bien  fait,  fallait  pas  qu'il  y  aille ;  fallait 
pas  qu'il  y  aille  !  "  And  when,  one  of  these  days,  all 
traces  of  history  shall,  by  dint  of  much  turpentine  and 
more  Bayliss,  have  been  effaced  from  the  board  that 
"  belongs  to  us,"  I  shall  be  justified — and  it  will  be  boldly 
denied,  by  some  dainty  student,  that  the  delicate  Butter- 
fly was  ever  "  soiled  "  in  Suffolk-street. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Chelsea.   

Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley. 
On  6th  April  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Canon 
Residentiary  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  while  standing  out- 
side the  Hereford  Bank  was  seized  with  sudden  illness. 
Medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  he  died  in  the  bank 
premises  within  an  hour  of  the  attack.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1825,  evinced 
remarkable  musical  precocity  and  is  credited  with 
having  composed  an  opera  at  the  age  of  eight.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  in  1854  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  his  "exercise"  being  the 
oratorio,  "St.  Polycarp,"  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  revived  at  the  Heretord  Festival  last  year.  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  Vicar  and  afterwards  Warden  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  in  which  music  forms  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Here  he  founded 
an  exceedingly  valuable  and  extensive  musical  library, 
containing  about  4,000  volumes,  and  including  many 
rare  scores.  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  1855,  succeeding  in  that 
important  post  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  He  composed 
a  vast  quantity  of  anthems  and  church  music  of  all  kinds, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  music. 

Jouvee  Duval. 
On  the  2nd  April  this  well-known  French  painter 
passed  away  full  of  years  and  honours,  much  regretted 
by  his  many  friends  both  in  Brittany  and  inParis,  He  was 
born  in  1821  at  Carhaix,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Delaroche 
and  Gleyre  ;  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1841  ;  ob- 
tained, with  his  picture  "  La  Jeune  Malade,"  a  medal  of 
the  Third  Class  in  1851  ;  with  "  Le  Calvaire,"  "La 
Reve,"  and  "  Les  Juifs  chasses  d'Espagne  en  1492," 
a.  rappel  in  1857;  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1861.  He 
painted  many  religious  subjects  and  portraits,  and  while 
not  quite  in  the  first  rank  he  never  produced  inferior 
work. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAKBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3,30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 
FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

CLASSES  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE 
AND  MODELLING  IN  CLAY. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 


DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  l,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Saturday- 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOR  drawing  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday  — 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 
LISKEARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Head  Mistress :  MISS  F.  MABEL  BRUFORD. 
Late  pupil  teacher  South  Kensington,  A.T.S.  Classes. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


CLASSES  at   CALLINGTON  AND  LOOE  WEEKLY. 

C.  W.  Jewell,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Classes  are  held  on 

11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 
7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

life  class  on  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TORQUAY   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  class  on  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  fo  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

CLASS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETOJST. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday- 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOTJERE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 

PRICE  £12 :  12 :  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 


Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Manor  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10 

Boy   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock, 

LECHERTIERrBARBE  &  CO., 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colourmen  and  DecoratiYe  Artists 
Of  1.  Berner's  St.,  Oxford  St.,  W-, 

HAVE   PLEASURE   IN   ANNOUNCING  THEIR 

REMOVAL 

TO   MORE   EXTENSIVE  PREMISES, 

223,  REGENT   STREET,  W. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  SHOWING 

A  large  variety  of  Novelties  for  Painting  on. 
Inspection  of    their    SHOW    ROOMS  invited. 


Telegraphic  Address—"  EHYOI,  LONDON.' 


ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE 


KENNEDY  &  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W., 
NOW  SUPPLY 

Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  with. 


Agent  for  Gebr.  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours. 

UNITED  ARTISTS' 

(ESTABLISHED   25  YEARS). 


BEST  WORK.  LOWEST  CHARGES. 

Notice. — Designs  of  Special  Character  made  to 
instructions,  and  Drawings  sent  for  approval,  with 
estimate,  free  of  charge. 


H.  J.  MURCOTT, 

Hanover  House,  6,  EndeU  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Paintings  Lined  and  Restored  with  Artistic  Skill 
and  Care,  Prints  and  Drawings  Cleaned  and 
Mounted. 
:ElJEl-(3rXXjJDXlST<3r 


For  Announcements  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  Works  see  next  Mge, 
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GEORGE    ALLEN        PUBLIC  AT  IONS. 


mORKS   BY  JOHN  gUSKIN. 


Now  Ready.   Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of    The  STONES  of  VENICE," 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  Th 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  bythelat 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Clotll 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

As  there  is  No  Index    in  the  Work,  a  Companion  Volume  hss  been  published,   consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters  '  from  1843 — 
873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

316  Pages,  Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s. ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each 7s.  6d. 
SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 

Two  Lectures.  "  King's  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queen's  Gardens,"  and  a  New 

Preface.    Ninth  Edition. 
MUNERA   PULVERIS:   Six   Essays  on  the  Elements  of 

Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 

Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 
THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 

Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.   With  Article  on  the  Economy 

of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 
QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 

and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tie  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST  :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  o 
Natural  Science  to  Art.  ^ 

LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1S70.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.    Fifth  Edition. 

EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE:  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on   Atlas  folio  (about  25in.  by  i7in.),  £3  3s. 

A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 
paper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas, 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    With  Portrait  of  the 

Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  tor  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 

ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY:  Translated  and  Illus- 
trated by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John  Ruskin.  With 
Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Usefulness,  the  Virtues  necessary  to 
Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices  and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface, 
Epilogue,  and  Editorial  Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the  Platinotype 
Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each  Part ;  or  the  Complete 
Work  in  cloth,  £s  los.  medium  4to. 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 

I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2S.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters,  Vol.  I. 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE :  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4S.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin.— 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  8vo, 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts. — 2. 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure. — 6. 
The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. — 3.  The  Technics  of 
Wood  Engraving. — 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engraving. — 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving. — (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painters.    Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN'RIVER  ;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2S.  6d. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid,        Lists  Post  Free. 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

June  I. — R.  I.  closes. — Mr.  Biscombe  Gardener's 
Show  of  Drawings  in  Black  and  White  opens. — 
Opening  of  Garden  Fetes  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
— Sarasate  Concert,  St.  James's  Hall,  3  p.m. 

June  3.— *'AHens"  at  the  Lyric— Fifth  Richter 
Concert. 

June  4.— Matinee  of  J.  Stanley  Little's  "  Doubt  "  at 

the  Opera  Comique. 
June  5. — New  English  Art  Club  closes. 

June  8. — Exhibition  of  Humorists  at  R.  I.  opens. — 
"  A  Doll's  House  "  at  the  Novelty. 

June  10. — Sixth  Richter  Concert. 

June  12. — Lady  Monckton's  Matinee  at  St.  George's 
Hall. 

June  13. — Vladimir  de  Pachmann  Concert,  St. 
James's  Hall,  3  p.m. 

June  17. — Seventh  Richter  Concert. 

June  24. — Eighth  Richter  Concert. 

June  25. — L.  E.  Bach's  Concert,  St.  James's  Hall, 
8  p.m. 

July  I. — Last  Richter  Concert. 


TO  BEATA— 
WITH  ''SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS." 


I  send  a  little  volume 

Of  the  sweetest  songs  on  earth 
To  you,  whose  old-time  prototypes 

Gave  all  those  sonnets  birth  ; 
For  the  likenesses  that  meet  me, 

As  I  skim  its  pages  through, 
If  signed  by  poet  living  now, 

Could  be  only  meant  for  you. 

Perhaps  you'll  say,  Beata. 

How  can  it  ever  be, 
That  portraits  sketched  from  many  a  face 

Can  all  resemble  me?  " 
Why,  what  can  be  more  simple  ? 

Will  took — that  limner  true — 
From  every  fair  her  chiefest  grace. 

And  from  them  painted — you  ! 

Oh,  happier  I  than  Shakespeare, 

Whose  vagrant  fancy  roved 
O'er  many,  ne'er  to  find  in  one 

The  sum  of  all  he  loved  ; 
So,  tiring  soon  of  one,  he  sang 

Next  day  a  mistress  new, 
And  formed  from  many  one  ideal. 

Whom  I  have  met — in  you  ! 

Owen  Stanley  Scott. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  how  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  fail  year  by  year  to 
reflect  to  any  perceptible  extent  the  fluctua- 
tions in  thought  and  the  variations  in  practice 
which  give  vitahty  to  the  art  world.  It  is 
curious  that  the  policy  which  is  carried  out 
within  the  walls  of  Burlington  House  should 
be  so  entirely  out  of  touch  with  modern 
artistic  convictions  as  to  ignore  the  growth 
and  development  of  new  forms  of  expression 
and  the  evolution  of  new  creeds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  by  what  kind  of  reason- 
ing the  official  section  of  the  Royal  Academy 
arrives  at  the  conclusions  which  receive 
annually  a  practical  exemplification  within 
the  gafleries  in  Piccadilly.  We  are  this 
spring  confronted  once  more  with  the 
lamentable  and  ridiculous  spectacle  of  an 
institution  aspiring  to  influence  by  the 
glamour  of  an  obsolete  and  faihng  reputation 
the  broader  and  more  wholesome  ideas  of  a 
people  which  is  being  educated  into  a  dis- 
regard for  tradition  and  into  a  contempt  for 
convention.  We  are  again  provided  with 
the  matter  for  reflection  and  remark  which 
is  always  to  be  found  in  such  exhibitions  of 
dull  and  self  satisfied  perversity ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  renew  our  too  frequently 
repeated  protests  against  the  unintefligent 
and  obstinate  dogmatism,  which  insists  upon 
propagating  a  harmful  and  objectionable 
series  of  faflacies. 

It  is  most  emphatically  by  its  works 
that  we  are  able  to  know  the  Royal  Academy. 
Its  deeds  are  very  apparent ;  and  its  teach- 
ings are  most  unpleasantly  practical.  It  is 
in  this  position ;  it  has  at  its  disposal 
wall  space  enough  for  the  display  of 
more  than  two  thousand  works  of  art ;  it 
has  the  power  to  allot  this  space  in  whatever 
manner  it  likes  ;  it  has  still  sufficient  credit 
with  the  general  public  to  be  sure  of  at  least  a 
fair  share  of  attention  from  the  sight-seeing 
section  of  the  community.  It  has,  in  a  word, 
many  obvious  and  evident  advantages  over 
all  competing  institutions  ;  and  yet  it  is  so 
far  blind  to  its  own  interests,  and  to  those 
of  the  people  for  whom  it  professes  to  cater, 
that  it  insists  upon  ignoring  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  that  very  art  feeling 
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upon  which  its  existence  has  always 
depended  and  does  still  depend.  There  is, 
we  must  admit,  no  noisy  demonstration 
made  by  the  Royal  Academy  against  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  new  generation, 
there  is  at  Burlington  House  no  conspicu- 
ously open  attempt  to  boycott  the  artists  of 
the  new  schools  and  their  works ;  the 
opposition  offered  there  to  the  advanced 
beliefs  is  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  than 
active  warfare.  It  takes  the  form  of  syste- 
matic sapping  and  undermining  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  principles 
which  are  answerable  for  the  existence 
of  the  new  beliefs.  It  becomes  an 
appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
workers  against  their  conscientiousness  and 
their  devotion  to  their  art.  It  shows  itself 
as  a  studied  policy  of  encouraging  the 
younger  painters  to  develope  the  weaknesses 
and  conventionalities  of  their  method  to  the 
destruction  of  its  real  merits  aud  advan- 
tages. Year  by  year  artists  are  encouraged 
to  desert  the  principles  to  which  they  have 
sworn  allegiance  by  finding  in  the  Royal 
Academy  the  works  which  they  know  to  be 
inferior  and  commonplace  placed  inpromi- 
nent  positions,  while  real  masterpieces  are 
crowded  into  corners  or  exalted  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  vision.  They  receive 
themselves  a  gentle  hint  when  they  find  the 
pictures  in  which  they  have  frankly  asserted 
their  cherished  beliefs  banished  to  the  top 
rows,  while  their  despised  and  unsuccessful 
potboilers  appear  on  the  Hne  and  in  the 
posts  of  honour ;  and  to  remain  unconvinced 
by  such  a  hint  argues  the  possession  by  a 
struggling  artist  of  something  more  than 
ordinary  force  of  character. 

The  results  of  this  development  of  the 
academic  policy  are  this  spring  unusually 
apparent  among  the  oil  paintings  at  all 
events.  There  is  a  lamentably  evident 
tendency  among  the  younger  artists,  who 
believe  in  the  importance  of  an  annual 
appearance  at  Burlington  House,  to  adapt 
their  convictions  to  suit  the  point  of  view 
of  the  council  and  hanging  committee. 
There  is  to  be  traced  a  too  general 
effort  to  please  both  the  Academic  authori- 
ties and  the  progressive  party,  a  balancing 
between  two  stools  which  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  resulted  in  unmistakable  down- 
fall.   Many  painters  whose  past  work  has 


gained  them  well-deserved  credit,  have 
committed  themselves,  in  their  contributions 
to  the  present  exhibition,  to  a  hopeless  en- 
deavour to  combine  utterly  discordant  ele- 
ments, and  to  mix  harmoniously  ingredients 
that  have  no  natural  congruity,  and  some 
rather  conspicuous  failures  are  in  conse- 
quence to  be  lamented.  One  of  the  most 
serious  mistakes  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Chevallier  Taylor  in  his  village  concert 
subject,  The  Encore,"  a  well-painted  and 
cleverly  conceived  picture,  but  hopelessly 
ruined  by  academic  conventionality  in 
colour  and  light  and  shade  effects.  It  is 
brown  and  hot  enough  for  the  worst  kind  ot 
''old  master,"  it  lacks  brilliancy  and  strength, 
and  is  unpleasantly  deficient  in  subtlety  of 
tone  relation.  Mr.  Fred  Hall  also  shows  in 
his  large  picture  "  Adversity  "  many  signs  of 
anxiety  to  attract  attention  to  his  work  by 
exaggeration  and  over-demonstrativeness. 
He  is  acquiring  the  pernicious  habit  of 
forcing  his  shadows  and  of  insisting  unduly 
upon  differences  between  tones.  He 
gains  effectiveness  by  this  trickery, 
but  loses  truth.  It  is  sad  to  have 
to  add  Mr.  David  Murray  to  the  list 
of  artists  who  have  deteriorated,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately beyond  dispute  that  his  "  Morn- 
ing in  the  Hop  Garden  "  is  far  below  the 
level  of  his  work  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon,  again,  has  not 
before  shown  a  canvas  so  little  worthy  of 
attention  as  his  huge  "  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,"  a  disjointed  piece  of  composition 
not  too  well  drawn,  and  indifferently  painted; 
and,  worst  of  all,  marked  by  all  the  most 
characteristic  academic  faults.  There  are 
many  more  similar  cases  to  which  reference 
is  possible,  but  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
let  them  pass,  and  to  devote  our  attention  to 
the  really  meritorious  works  which  a  search 
through  the  exhibition  will  reveal. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  who  is  fast  making  his  way 
into  the  front  rank  of  our  younger  artists, 
has  done  himself  full  credit  in  his  vigorous 
rendering  of  a  critical  moment  in  nautical 
life,  "  All  Hands  to  the  Pumps."  The  picture 
is  more  important  both  in  scale  and  subject 
than  those  which  he  usually  paints  ;  and  it 
is  so  excellently  dramatic,  and  so  skilfully 
treated,  that  it  is  likely  to  live  in  the  recol- 
lection even  of  the  novelty  hunting  public. 
With  him  may  be  classed  Mr.  Stanhope 
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Forbes,  whose  ''Health  of  the  Bride,"  a  scene 
from  middle-class  life,  is  strong,  capable 
work,  treated  with  admirable  judgment,  and 
with  most  praiseworthy  reticence.  He  has 
added  another  point  this  year  to  a  score 
already  respectable.  Mr.  Bramley's 
Saved  "  comes  within  a  little  of  excellence, 
but  fails  somewhat  in  technical  matters, 
notably  in  his  management  of  the  effect  of 
firelight,  which  is  the  main  fact  in  the 
picture.  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Titcomb,  who 
devotes  himself  to  subjects  of  the  same 
class,  has  made  a  real  success  with  his 
unpretending  painting  of  "  Primitive 
Methodists ;  St.  Ives "  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bartlett's  ''  Venetian  Regatta  "  is  to  be 
noted  as  an  example  of  energetic  handling. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington's  "  Pinch  of  Poverty" 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual ;  it  is 
carefully  handled  and  is  harmonious  enough 
in  a  sombre  way,  but  fails  after  all  to  suggest 
any  incident  in  real  life.  Sombreness  of  a 
very  different  character  makes  attractive 
the  "  Seamew's  Nest,"  of  M.  Emile 
Wauters,  a  capital  example  of  simple,  direct 
technique.  Among  the  figure  subjects  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Academy  the 
most  worthy  of  remark  are  Mr,  Herkomer's 
*' Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse,"  which 
has  just  been  added  to  the  Chantry 
Collection  :  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter's  careful  and 
laborious  canvasses,  "  A  Corner  in  the 
Villa,"  and  "  On  the  Terrace  " ;  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  unusually  pleasing  "  Shrine  of 
Venus,"  a  study  of  draped  figures  with 
a  marble  background;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Waterhouse's  "  Under  the  Olives,"  and 
''Ophelia";  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson's 
most  skilfully  painted  and  eminently 
characteristic  "  Young  Duke,"  and  the  "  Al- 
Fresco  Toilette,"  by  Mr.  Luke  Fildes. 
Fine  landscapes  and  pictures  of  the  sea  are 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Hook  ;  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
whose  studies  of  the  sea  are  more  powerful 
and  full  of  inspiration  than  ever,  and  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Boughton  who  has  sent  a  successful 
rendering  of  a  salmon  stream  in  Inverness- 
shire,  while  from  Mr.  Leader  come  variouj 
canvasses  that  prove  more  forcibly  than  ever 
how  demoralising  is  the  habit  of  painting 
merely  for  the  market,  and  how  fatal  it  is  to 
artistic  efficiency  to  disregard  the  teachings 
of  Nature.  Mr.  MacWhirter  is  more  than 
usually  garish  and  unpleasant  in  his  colour- 


ing of  **  Constantinople  and  the  Golden 
Horn,"  and  Mr.  Brett  has  been  lavish  with 
bright  hued  pigments  in  "  The  Lion,  the 
Lizard,  and  the  Stags,"  a  picture  full  of 
exaggeration,  and  abounding  with  perversions 
of  colour  and  of  atmospheric  effect.  Sir 
John  Millais  makes  once  more  a  disgression 
into  landscape,  with  his  usual  lack  of  success. 
His  "  Murthly  Water  "  is  cheap,  hard  and 
commonplace  enough  to  have  been  produced 
by  Mr.  Leader  in  one  of  his  most  uninspired 
moments,  and  the  "Old  Garden,"  is  very 
little  better — it  would  go  very  well  with  the 
large  landscapes  which  Mr.  F.  Gocdall  has 
sent  to  the  Academy  this  year  to  prove 
how  great  is  his  versatility  as  an  artist.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  from  things  like  these 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  admirable  *'  Close 
of  Day,"  or  to  the  even  more  able 
treatment  of  a  similar  subject  by 
Mr.  M.  P.  Lindner  which  hangs  just  above. 
There  is  still  more  excellent  work  in  Mr. 
Edwin  Nichol's  "  Evening,"  a  small  picture, 
tender  in  colour,  pleasant  in  subtlety  of  tone, 
and  handled  with  sensitiveness  and  dehcacy. 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  too,  has  painted  "  The 
Valley  of  the  Thames,"  with  all  his  usual 
skill  of  hand,  and  with  appreciation  of  effects 
of  colour  atmosphere ;  and  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  in  "  The  Harbour  Bar,"  contributes 
another  of  his  fine  skies.  Mr.  Aumonier's 
"  Sheep  Washing,"  a  quiet  undemonstrative 
landscape,  has  been  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
collection,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  wise  choice. 
Good  pictures  are  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hansen,  A.  K.  Brown,  H.  Dixon,  Alfred  East, 
W.J.  Laidley,  T.  F.  Goodall,  C.  J.  Lewis, 
R.  W.  A.  Rouse,  J.  V,  Jelley,  George 
Chester,  A.  G.  Webster,  A.  D.  Peppercorn, 
and  by  Miss  Jane  Inglis.  The  most  note- 
worthy portraits  are  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Mrs. 
Gribble "  and  "George  Henschel,  Esq."; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Loudon's  "Dorothy";  Mr. 
Herkomer's  "  Lady  Eden "  and  "  Mrs. 
Gladstone"  ;  Mr.  Boughton's  "  Sisters,"  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  solitary  contribu- 
tion to  the  oil  paintings. 

A.  Lys.  Baldry. 


Mr.  Boehm  has  been  made  a  baronet  for  being  a 
German,  and  Mr.  Blomfield  has  been  made  a 
knight  for  being  an  architect.  We  hope  Mr. 
Boehm  is  as  good  a  Teuton  as  Mr.  Blomfield  is  an 
artist. 
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LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  SUMMER  SHOWS. 


"Lifeless  landscape,"  "Dead  Nature,"  so  ran 
the  hack  phrases  which,  from  the  critics'  pen  of  a 
former  time,  condemned  the  work  of  the  artist  who 
attempted  to  portray  the  beauties  of  landscape 
without  the  addition  of  a  foreground  full  of  nymphs 
or  warriors,  and  middle-distance  peopled  with  goats 
and  sheep.  That  race  of  critics,  who  accounted  for 
the  existence  of  a  painter's  works  by  a  theory  that 
man  is  prone  to  imitation,  is  happily  passed  away. 
There  are  indeed  a  few,  very  few  writers,  who  would 
still  have  us  believe  that  the  beauty  of  landscape 
lies  not  in  landscape,  but  in  the  group  of  little  ones 
who  swing  on  the  nearest  gate,  or  chmb  a  fence  with 
enthusiasim  roused  by  a  passing  train.  Such  groups 
must  be  painted  whether  they  occur  or  not,  they 
should  be  mseparable  from  landscape  ;  but  then 
these  critics  will  also  quote  receipts,  gathered  from 
tradition  and  sacred  by  reason  of  their  age,  whereby 
works  of  art  can  be  produced  at  will,  ranging  in 
subject  from  "  Landscape  with  Figures "  to  the 
pieces  of  still  life  yet  dear  to  our  school  authorities. 
It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  critic  is  now  almost 
past,  and  that  his  place  is  being  occupied  by  the 
art  reporter,  who  tells  us  in  his  first  notices  that  cer- 
tain pictures  represent  such  and  such  places  or  events, 
and  that  figures  are  arrayed  in  this  colour  or  that. 
Information  not  worth  much,  it  does  not  encourage 
the  painter  by  showing  him  that  his  efforts  are 
appreciated  by  men  of  knowledge,  it  does  not  lead 
the  student  to  observe  nor  t®  teach  him  why  he 
should  paint ;  but  it  helps  us  to  identify  some 
pictures  without  the  aid  of  a  catalogue,  and  that 
after  all,  is  something. 

Yes,  it  is  well  for  art  that  criticism  born  of  conven- 
tion is  dead, for  in  its  absence  painters  have  been  com- 
pelled to  think  out  for  themselves  reason  for  their 
art's  existence.  And  they  are  thinking  this  out,  and 
the  landscape  artists  are  feeling  more  and  more  the 
seriousness  of  purpose  which  belongs  to  their  art. 
They  are  finding  that  it  is  not  an  inherent  love  of 
imitation  which  charms  them,  but  that  there  is  a 
sympathy  in  Nature  for  every  mood  of  man;  and  it 
is  this  sympathy,  of  beauty,  which  they  are 
endeavouring  to  express.  Whether  the  Beautiful  be 
joyous  or  sad,  whether  it  be  of  a  character  so  digni- 
fied as  to  become  the  sublime,  or  its  simplicity  be 
such  as  to  merit  no  epithet  but  that  of  prettiness, 
still  it  is  there,  and  its  presence  is  what  the  painter 
must  suggest.  Surely  he  will  be  doing  a  great  work, 
if  by  his  expression  of  the  Beautiful,  he  can  for  a 
moment  divert  the  mind  of  man  from  the  narrow 
limits  set  about  it  by  the  routine  of  everyday  life, 
and  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Nature 
is  very  beautiful.  It  is  being  recognised  now,  that 
as  the  Beauty  to  be  suggested  is  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  it  is  Nature  which  must  be  studied  and  not 
tradition.  As  this  theory  continues  to  gain  favour 
so  the  quality  of  work  produced  improves  ;  though 
the  progress  is  not  so  much  to  be  remarked  in  the 
average  of  the  year's  work  as  in  the  work  of  those 
who  may  be  said  to  lead  this  revival  of  painting. 

Foremost  among  the  lovers  of  true  Art  we  must 
mention  the  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club. 


We  wish  that  our  subject  would  allow  us  to  pay 
tribute  with  delight  to  the  work  of  Tuke  and  Steer, 
but  our  examples  we  must  select  from  the  landscapes, 
and  we  do  so  with  confidence.  In  the  "Winter  on 
the  Cairn  "  No.  37  at  the  "  New  English  "  exhibition, 
Mr.  James  Paterson  has  painted  the  best  landscape 
of  the  year.  As  a  wintry  picture  it  serves  to  show 
how  Nature,  even  at  that  season,  arranges  her  colours 
to  form  the  most  subtle  harmonies.  This  is  most 
striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  hills  of  the 
extreme  distance,  cold  bluish  and  snow-capped, 
and  those  nearer,  which,  catching  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
light, throw  out  a  warm  yellow  tone  suggestive  of  a 
more  genial  season.  Though  no  figure  appears 
anywhere,  and  the  only  sign  of  human  existence  is 
the  cottage  which  nestles  in  a  hollow  a  mile  or  so 
away,  the  picture  is  full  of  life.  It  is  a  scene  in  which 
no  companion  would  be  needed,  the  distant  hills, 
the  fir  woods,  the  very  bushes  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream  seem  to  speak,  and  the  clouds  are  beautiful 
in  the  extreme.  These  last,  light,  transparent,  and 
many  hued,  are  painted  with  a  sense  of  motion 
which  is  startling.  "  Eventide,"  is  the  title  of  a 
charming  picture  by  Mr.  A.  Roche,  No.  41.  The  work 
is  small  in  size  but  expression  is  given  to  all  the  beauty 
of  landscape  under  the  glow  of  an  evening  sky. 
The  clearness  of  the  colour  throughout,  the  hght 
reflected  from  the  middle-distance,  and  above  all, 
the  exquisite  tones  of  the  sky  constitute  a  most 
fascinating  subject.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
picture  is  French  in  style,  but  it  is  also  natural. 

At  the  Grosvenor  there  is  no  dearth  of  landscape, 
but  it  is  for  the  most  part  poor.  Two  exceptions 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Muhrman's  "  Landscape," 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Snell's  "  Fairest  time  of  June." 
The  former,  No.  95,  in  the  catalogue  represents  a 
rough  common  and  three  trees,  painted  in  tones 
ranging  from  a  brown  to  a  bluish  grey.  There  is 
little  distance  in  the  picture,  and  it  is  as  well.  The 
eye  could  not  travel  far  over  a  country  so  sombre, 
it  would  be  too  sad.  As  it  is,  the  effect  is  weird 
but  attractive.  Mr.  Muhrman,  indeed,  shows  us 
nature  in  her  solemn  moods  with  success,  but  it 
will  require  much  self  command  to  prevent  the  love 
of  the  mystic  from  overpowering  every  other  quality, 
and  some  of  this  artist's  work  already  gives  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  express  feeling  at  the  expense  of 
truth  in  colour  and  in  light.  In  "The  Fairest  time 
of  June,"  No.  120,  Mr.  Snell  has  produced  a  broadly 
worked  picture  full  of  light  and  very  peaceful.  The 
colour  is  clear  and  good,  yet  everywhere  we  are 
conscious  of  a  pleasant  greyness  which  carries  us 
gradually  from  the  broken  foreground  with  its  pool 
and  its  bushes,  into  a  distance  bounded  in  its  turn  by 
an  horizon  walled  with  pink  tipped  clouds  in  dainty 
contrast  with  the  greenish  tone  of  the  sky. 
Mr.  Snell's  picture  at  the  New  Gallery,  "Solitude," 
No.  15,  is  very  different  in  scene,  but  is  treated  in 
an  equally  happy  manner.  A  quietly  flowing  river, 
two  poplar  trees  rising  from  its  banks  and  the  merest 
glimpse  of  distance  between  the  foliage,  the  whole 
painted  in  greys — from  green  to  yellow— gives  a  full 
description  of  the  subject.  The  treatment  is 
perhaps  a  little  cold,  but  the  result  is  fresh  and 
pleasing,  and  fully  explains  the  title,  for  while  look- 
ing at  the  picture  we  feel  that  no  one  has  yet  walked 
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over  the  dewy  grass  nor  disturbed  the  placid  surface 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Peppercorn's  "  Haytield,"  also  at 
the  New  Gallery,  N0.93,  is  suggestive,  too,  of  solitude  ; 
but  of  that  which  follows  the  day's  toil.  Low  in 
tone,  the  picture  is  full  of  mournfulness,  and  yet  is 
sympathetic.  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  to 
be  too  dark,  but  in  a  very  little  time  we  become 
conscious  of  light  and  massing  in  the  thick  belt  of 
wood  which  traverses  the  picture,  dividing  the  fore- 
ground and  the  sky.  The  work  suffers  from  a  want 
of  sufficient  light  between  the  clouds,  as  with  the 
amount  represented  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  masses  and  tone  of  the  cleverly 
worked  foreground.  Mr.  Peppercorn  is  seen  to 
advantage  in  his  Academy  pictures,  the  best  of  whicti 
is  "  In  the  Meadows"  No.  1175.  Here  again  we 
have  the  dark  tones  of  grey  and  green,  but  of  a 
beauty  much  enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  the 
pure  light  which  gleams  from  between  the  masses  of 
luminous  cloud. 

Not  all  sober,  solitary,  or  mournful,  however,  are 
the  good  landscapes  of  the  year,  for  Mr.  Hennesey's 
"  Golden  Hill,  Essex,"  No.  96,  in  the  New  Gallery, 
affords  an  example  of  how  good  a  landscape  with 
figures  may  be,  when  the  presence  of  these  figures 
is  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  an  effort  to  help 
out  nature  in  her  task  of  producing  suitable  colour 
schemes.  The  little  ones  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  child  dancing  across  the  meadow  are  in  the 
present  instance  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  scene 
as  the  hedges  and  trees  themselves  ;  while  the  few 
cows  hinted  at  in  the  middle  distance  are  there 
clearly  to  enjoy  the  sweet  fresh  looking  herbage, 
and  not  to  form  a  harmony.  So  full  of  breeziness 
and  motion  is  this  picture  that  its  somewhat  con- 
ventional blue  distance  would  pass  unnoticed. 

There  are  at  the  Academy  very  many  landscapes, 
almo3t  all  as  bad  as  mediocrity  can  produce.  We 
find  there  conventionalism  in  all  its  stolen  glory, 
and  of  imitations  there  is  no  lack.  Most  masters 
from.  Hobbema,  even  to  Constable  and  Linnell,  are 
represented  by  the  copyist ;  but  how  differently 
indeed  do  these  copyists  see  Nature  through  the 
borrowed  eyes.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions,  and  among  them  Mr.  Yeend  King's 
"  From  Green  to  Gold,"  No.  739.  Rather  wanting 
in  that  charm  of  subject  inseparable  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Peppercorn,  as  from  that  of  Mr.  iPaterson, 
this  picture  is  rendered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  by  its  splendid  colour  and  its  truth. 
A  watery  foreground,  bounded  by  luxurious  foliage, 
into  which  enters  every  tint  belonging  to  Indian 
summer,  form  the  subject.  This  is  painted  with  a 
technique  so  briUiant  that  it  would  be  showy,  were 
not  the  truth  too  powerful  to  admit  a  rival  charac- 
teristic. "  At  Plaistow,  Kent,"  No.  972,  by  Mr. 
George  Boyle,  is  a  small  picture  of  much  beauty. 
A  slight  subject  is  treated  with  a  delicacy  remind- 
ing us  almost  of  Corot,  more  especially  in  the 
rendering  of  the  subdued  glow  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  management  of  the  contrast  with  the  cool  bluish 
tones  of  the  foreground.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Spenlove's  "  Early  Morning,"  No.  804,  should  be 
placed  above  the  average  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  the  hanging  committee.  From  its  skied  position, 
however,  it  tells  a  charming  tale  of  the  low  country. 


The  scenery  is  naturally  not  lovely,  but  the  light 
from  the  sky  which  glints  reflected  from  the  long 
still  pools,  contrasting  with  the  darkness  of  earth 
and  sedge,  lends  attraction  to  the  subject  of  a  well 
painted  picture. 

Wilfred  Praeger.^ 


THE  TRUE  AND  THE  FALSE  CRITIC. 

The  critic  is  distinct  from  the  creator.  The  true 
critic,  he  who  is  best  fitted  for  his  work  should 
neither  be,  nor  desire  to  be  a  creator. 

The  true  critic  lacks  the  personal  or  individualistic 
feeling ;  he  regards  the  author  of  a  poem  or  of  a 
picture  as  a  mere  accident — the  chance  association 
of  a  personality  with  a  work  of  art. 

He  is  slow  to  condemn  lest  virtue  should  lurk 
where  he  has  failed  to  discover  it ;  he  is  slow  to 
praise  lest  time  should  show  his  judgment  at  fault. 

To  him  art  is  religion.  With  deep  reverence  for 
the  work  of  the  immortals  he  strains  his  eyes 
eagerly  forward,  ready  to  hail  him  who  has  aught  to 
add  to  it. 

In  this  he  is  an  explorer  and  he  knows  no  other 
vanity  than  the  pride  of  discovery. 

Loving  his  mistress  so  well,  he  watches  jealously 
to  ward  off  the  advances  of  those  who  would  bury 
her  beneath  the  lumber  of  fair-seeming  but  worthless 
trophies. 

Art  to  him  is  a  noble  edifice  incomplete  and  never 
to  be  completed. 

Every  stone  must  be  carefully  tested  before  it  be 
permitted  to  take  its  place,  but  none,  however  small, 
is  rejected  if  it  be  free  from  flaw. 

^  ¥:  * 

Of  false  critics  there  are  many  kinds.  He  who 
capitulates  in  sloth  or  to  cowardice  and  being 
capable  of  creating,  or  at  least  desirous  of  doing  so, 
neither  creates,  nor  essays  the  task. 

His  soul  abideth  not  that  others  should  do  what 
in  his  self-sufficiency,  he  knows  he  could  do  so  much 
better. 

And  of  that  other  kind ;  he  who  has  tried  but 
failed,  and  who,  whether  his  failure  be  due  to  mis- 
fortune or  to  his  own  demerits  is  consumed  with 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

Of  critics  wJjo  go  with  the  stream,  who  praise  the 
powerful,  blame  the  weak,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak. 

False  criticism  is  inspired  by  jealousy  and  sus- 
tained by  vanity,  it  has  its  root  in  incompetency ; 
nevertheless  its  stem  waxeth  exceedingly,  and  its 
branches  cast  deep  shadows  upon  the  land  and 
bear  the  fruit  of  innuendo  and  quibble. 

By  J.  Stanley  Little. 


The  painter  of  the  "  Derby  Day  "  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  endure  at  the  public  galleries.  At  South  Kensington 
they  printjon  his  frames,  in  little  black  letters,  by  wayjof 
a  sort  of  memento  mori,  no  doubt,  "  By  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 

b.  1819,  d.  ."    At  the  National  Gallery,  a  friend  saw 

a  respectable  woman  gazing  at  Mr.  Frith 's  famous 
picture.  After  a  long  and  minute  inspection,  she  turned 
to  a  bystander  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  all  hand-paiiited  ?  " 
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The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  the  Academy 
Banquet. 

Replying  to  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  the  Academy  Banquet,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  : — *'  Mr.  President,  your  Royal 
Highness,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  to 
thank  you  most  heartily  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  this  toast.    It  is  a  great 
honour  to  us  that  our  existence,  and  such  efforts  as 
we  may  make,  should  be  brought  before  so  distin- 
guishedfan  assembly  as  this,  which  is  little  conversant 
in  its  professional  capacities  with  our  field  of  exer- 
tions, and  before  whom  your  most  admirable  laws  of 
neutrality  forbid  us  to  speak  of  the  matters  which 
are  most  near  to  our  hearts.    But  I  may  say  this, 
that  if,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  forming  of  the  destinies  of  this  kingdom, 
you  also  are  at  the  head  of  a  republic,  not  so  large, 
but  quite  as  well  governed,  and  in  some  respects 
much  more  orderly.    When  we  look  around  at  the 
brilliant  results  which  cover  the  walls,   and  the 
beautiful  achievements  of  human  genius  by  which 
they  are  adorned,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  they 
are  the  outward  expression  of  the  skill,  the  judg- 
ment, the  patience,  the  government  of  men  exercised 
by  that  body  of  which  you.  sir,  are  the  chief  and 
the  animating  spirit.     They  represent  the  genius 
and  thepower  of  theRoyalAcademy ;  they  represent 
a  result  which  has  been  built  up  through  generations 
by  successive  great  men  who  have  presided  over 
its  destinies.    I  was  interested  to  hear  His  Royal 
Highness  say  that  never  at  any  previous  period  had 
there  been  so  many  pictures  sent  in  for  the  approval 
of  the  Academy.    There  is  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  the  power  by  which  the  Academy  has  been 
guided.    It  has  thrown  off  its  offshoots,  it  has  had 
its  colonies,  and  those  colonies,  as  colonies  will 
sometimes  do,  have   turned  against  the  Mother 
Country,and  the  Mother  Country  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever.    There  is  no  greater  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  the  genius  with  which  that  Mother  Country 
has  been  guided.    Sidney  Smith  used  to  say  that  for 
purposes  of  effective  reform  he  should  always  like 
that  the  bishops  should  reform  the  law  and  that  the 
lawyers  should  reform  the  church.    I  can  imagine 
that,  if  he  were  present  now,  he  would  say  no  better 
arrangement  couldbedevised  than  that  the  politicians 
should  reform  the  Academy,  and  the  artists  should 
reform  the  State.    From  the  latter  ordeal  I  should  in 
no  way  shrink.    I  do  not  know  whether  we  belong  to 
the  producing  classes  ;  but  if  politicians  produce  any- 
thing it  is  speeches,  and  we  come  here  we  find  our- 
selves met  by  the  head  of  the  rival  organisation, 
producing  our  manufactures  in  far  higher  excellence 
than  we  can  produce  ourselves.    But  when  it  comes 
to  the  politicians  reforming  the  Academy,  I  exhort 
the  Academicians  to  think  twice  before  they  attempt 
it.    You  have  here  an  ancient  constitution,  some- 
thing of  the  Venetian  type.    We  have  a  modern 
constitution  of  the  most  improved  character  of 
which  the  principal  characteristic  is  that  we  divide 
our  available  talents  into  two  bodies,  who  change 


their  parts  from  time  to  time,  and  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  the  business  oi  one  half  to  prevent 
the  other  half  from  doing  anything.    Now,  though 
that  is  the  last  outcome  of  modern  political  science, 
and  while  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  induce 
foreign  nations  to  adopt  that  tvpe  of  Government, 
I  doubt  myself  whether  it  would  produce  so  many 
beautiful  pictures  as  we  see  around  us,  and  therefore 
I  think  you  had  better  adhere  to  the  Venetian  consti- 
tution by  which  you  are  governed.  There  is  another  re- 
lation between  the  republic  of  Art  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government.    It  is  a  relation  of  a  difficult  character, 
subject  to  much  friction  and  many  expressions  of 
discontent.    It  is  the  relation  which  an  aged  and 
somewhat  penurious  father  bears  to  an  enthusiastic 
son.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  find  funds 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  house  permanently,^ 
not  temporarily,  the  splendid  works  of  genius  which 
your  great  organisation  has  produced  and  gathered. 
But  I  regret  to  say  that  you  do  not  always  think, 
that  we  come  up  to  our  responsibilites  in  that 
respect.    Now,  there  is  one  particular  collection  ot 
art  which  is  at  the  present  moment  complaining  of 
the  treatment  that  it  receives.    I  refer  to  a  collec- 
tion known  as  the  Historical  Portrait  Gallery.  I 
remember  that  when  the  Turner  Gallery  was  left  to 
the  nation.  Lord  Palmerston  apologised  for  putting 
that  gallery  into  a  cellar  by  the  quotation,  "  Ars  est 
celare  artem."    I  have  no  quotation  equally  happy 
to  excuse  any  shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  but  I  am  told  that  we 
are  accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  encouraging  the 
works  of  art  in  the  collection,  to  fortify  and  make 
robust  their  constitutions  by  constantly  exposing 
them  to  the  exciting  vicissitudes  of  our  capricious 
climate.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  complaints  are 
just ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  we  banish  them  into  far 
distant  lands,  where  the  denizens  of  the  West  End 
never  see  them.    But  if  we  have  sinned  in  that 
respect,  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that,  like  the 
emaciated  apothecary  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  it  is 
our  poverty,  not  our  will.    You   know  what  an 
emaciated  revenue  we  command.    You  know  the 
pitiable  condition  of  the  treasury — and  you  will 
readily  forgive  any  shortcomings  which  sheer  ne- 
cessity have  imposed  upon  that  most  liberal  body. 
But  happily  the  patriotism  and  the  liberality  of  our 
fellow  citizens  have  come  to  our   rescue.    I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  this  company  that  one 
of  our  countrymen  who  forbids  me  to  mention  his 
name,  but  whose  name  I  suspect  will  somehow  or 
other  become  public  property,  has  offered  if  we  will 
provide  a  site — which  I  believe  we  are  able  to  do — 
to  build  at  his  own  expense  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  is  to   say  within  a  reasonable   distance  of 
Charing  Cross,  an  adequate  gallery  for  the  beautiful 
collection  of  historial  portraits.    I  cannot  possibly 
tell  you.    I  confess  that  I  have  only  heard  it  for 
the  first  time  this  afternoon.    But  it  appeared 
to  me   to    be  a  matter  of    the  greatest  con- 
gratulation.    I  look    upon  the  collection  with 
the  deepest  possible  interest.     It    was  formed 
by  the  father  of  my  distinguished  colleague  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  men  like 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Froude,  and 
other  considerable  men  of  the  day.    I  was  privi- 
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ledged  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  trustees,  and  I 
believe  that  a  finer  collection  of  historical  portraits, 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  does  not 
exist  in  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  matter 
for  great  congratulation  that  they  have  at  last,  as  I 
hope,  found  a  fitting  home.  It  shows  what  has 
been  illustrated  again  and  again  before — that 
though  Government  is  not  in  this  country  a  very 
powerfully  acting  machine,  and  that  accordingly  we 
do  not  trust  to  it  for  much  of  the  prosperity  or 
advantages  we  enjoy,  yet  in  any  difficulty  we  can 
always  trust  to  the  patroitism  and  self-abnegation 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  furnish  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  community  at  large.  Perhaps,  I 
may  add,  that  if  there  is  that  appreciation  of  art 
which  has  dictated  such  a  noble  gift,  we  owe  its 
existence  in  no  sHght  degree  to  the  spirit  which  has 
been  nurtured  by  this  brilHant  Academy,  under  its 
enlightened  rule. 


At  Tralles  the  torso  of  Apollo  has  been  found 
t)n  the  same  spot  where  the  head  belonging  to  the 
statute  was  discovered  a  short  time  ago.  The  work 
belongs  to  a  good  period,  and  is  of  the  Trallian 
school. 

Of  the  many  works  Mr.  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  has 
in  hand,  filling  his  series  of  studios,  only  the  four 
plaques  destined  to  decorate  the  pedestal  of  the 
Gordon  statue,  which  he  has  repeated  for 
Melbourne,  represent  him  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  These  reliefs,  which  are  cast  in  bronze, 
measure  about  6ft.  by  2ft.  "I  designed  these," 
said  Mr.  Thornycroft,  "  so  that  the  work  should  not 
be  simply  a  replica  of  that  in  Trafalgar-  square. 
The  subjects  were  not  my  choosing,  -they  were 
:selected  for  me  by  the  committee." 

Admirers  of  the  work  of  Bastien-Lepage — and  who 
are  not  ? — will  be  pleased  to  hear  under  what  con- 
ditions the  remaining  money  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  proposed  statute  is  to  be  raised.  M. 
Rodin  will  still  have  completed  his  work,  which  he 
is  executing  as  a  labour  of  love,  but  a  few  hundred 
francs  are  still  wanted  to  pay  for  the  casting.  This 
could  be  eaisly  enough  raised  in  France— indeed,  it 
has  been  offered  and  declined  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  the  family  are  desirous  that  the  English 
admirers  of  the  dead  artist  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  the  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
(rather  less  than  more)  that  is  still  required.  With 
this  view,  a  beautiful  little  statutette  of  **Joan  of 
Arc" — the  only  work  ever  modelled  by  Bastien- 
Lepage — has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  they  will 
be  offered  for  sale  immediately  by  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon,  and  Co.,  of  Bond-street,  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  m  the  matter.  Not  more  than 
twenty  copies  altogether  will  under  any  circumstancs 
be  made.  Joan  of  Arc  is  represented  by  the  artist 
as  a  young  woman  learning  on  her  staff  in  the  fields, 
breaming  of  her  coming  mission;  the  model  being 
ihat  from  whom  he  painted  his  great  picture  that 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Davies. 


Mr.  Herkomer  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
Academic  etiquette  has,  for  some  years  past,  for- 
bidden members  of  the  body  exercising  to  the  full 
their  right  to  exhibit,  as  he  does  now,  eight  paint- 
ings. Mr.  Ouless,  alone  of  the  Academicians,  sends 
eight  portraits,  and  Mr.  Herkomer,  alone  of  the 
A.ssociates,  sends  eight  pictures,  his  eighth  being  a 
subject  picture  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  novelty, 
still  less  a  great  work.  Deferring  criticism  on  it, 
let  us  regret  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  send  seven 
life-size  portraits,  while  three  would  adequately 
advertise  his  skill,  which,  after  all,  is  not  that  of 
Titian,  Van  Dyck,  or  Hals,  still  less  of  Rembrandt, 
at  whose  laurels  the  energetic  Associate  seems  Ic  bt: 
aiming,  while  with  voice,  etching-needle,  pen,  and 
painting-brush  he  poses  as  the  apostle  of  fine  art, 
and  puts  himself  in  evidence  without  stint. 

Mr.  Phil  Morris  found  Show  Sunday  somewhat  of 
an  infliction,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness,  determined  to  make  a  country  excursion 
of  it  that  day.  However,  he  duly  set  out  his  pictures 
and  had  the  studies  smartened  up,  then,  placing 
them  in  charge  of  his  niece,  a  young  lady  of  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  summers,  with  instructions  to 
make  herself  agreeable  to  the  visitors,  off  he  went 
without  a  care.  As  usual,  the  throng  of  sightseers 
to  St.  John's  Wood-road  was  a  large  one,  but  the 
young  lady  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  gently 
ignoring  the  works  of  art  they  had  avowedly  come 
to  see  and  crediting  all  visitors  with  the  wish  to 
choose  for  themselves,  she  met  them  all  with  the 
startHng  query,  Will  you  take  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
whisky  and  soda  ?  " 


The  works  already  purchased  for  the  Chantry 
collection  are  "  The  Charterhouse,"  by  H. 
Herkomer;  "The  Sheepfold,"  by  J.  Aumonier  ; 
and  a  ''Boy's  Head,"  by  Mr.  Pegram.  The 
"Cornish     Wedding,"     by     Stanhope  Forbes; 

Saved,"  by  G.  F.  Bramley;  and  "The  Prodigal,*' 
by  J.  Swan  have  found  private  purchasers  in 
advance  of  academic  selection ;  but  we  believe  ne- 
gociations  are  now  in  progress  for  "  All  Hands  to  the 
Pumps,"  by  H.  S.  Tuke ;  and  for  "  The  Son  of  the 
Carpenter,"  by  E.  Simmons.  Were  these  fine  works 
bought  we  could  forgive  the  Herkomer  job. 


Once  more  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  has  gone 
to  the  sea  and  sky  for  his  subject,  and  reproduced 
those  phases  of  it  in  the  portrayal  of  which  he 
excels.  His  larger  work  represents  a  great  expanse 
of  sea  and  sky,  appropriately  entitled  "  Shine  and 
Shower."  That  great,  tumbling  sea  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  depict,  with  its  waves  of  broken  forms 
and  irregular  lights  and  shadows,  is  here  shown  as 
well  as  ever- -perhaps  even  better;  while  from 
behind  a  towering  bank  of  clouds,  which  is  pouring 
forth  its  torrent  of  rain  the  sun's  rays  pierce  the 
lesser  drifts,  light  up  the  farthest  distance,  and 
tinge  the  waves  with  silver  and  gold.  The  sky  is 
beautifully  composed,  and  is,  moreover,  convincing 
in  regard  to  its  truthful  reproduction  of  nature  in 
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her  more. Jmposing  garb.  .  The  -smaller  work 
christened  with  the  Hne  from  "Troilus  and 
Cressida  " — "  As  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm" — 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  study,  but  a  very  complete 
and  challenging  one.  It  was  painted  at  South  wold 
towards  the  end  of  the  great  ten  days'  gale,  which 
so  impressed  the  oldest  inhabitant "  of  the  East 
Coast  last  autumn.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  painting  this  picture  from  nature  Mr. 
Moore  said :  *'  This  picture,  together  with  the 
studies  I  made  for  it,  was  painted  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  time  when  the  storm  was  abating;  but  so 
cold  was  it  that  rheumatism  was  set  up  in  my  wrist 
and  made  it  swell  to  a  very  considerable  size." 
Such  are  the  pains  of  labour  out  of  which  a  con- 
scientious artist  often  produces  his  most  facile- 
looking  work.  The  picture  represents  the  beach  at 
Southwold,  upon  which  the  great  breakers,  whipped 
into  yellow-white  foam,  are  driven  up  by  the  wind — 
the  whole  lighted  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  seen 
for  the  first  time  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie's  pictures  are  three  in  number. 
The  largest  is  called  "The  Town  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse,"  a  cottage  interior.  A  grand  lady 
and  her  little  girl  are  visiting  the  country  folk,  and 
the  lady  carries  a  basket  of  eggs  and  some  roses 
she  has  probably  bought  of  her  hosts.  She  is  amused 
by  the  "  country  mouse,"  a  little  girl  who  is  showing 
her  puppy  to  the  "town  mouse."  The  artist  has 
expended  much  study  on  this  example,  which  is  in- 
adequately represented  by  description.  Its  coloura- 
tion comprises  a  harmony  of  blue  and  green,  with 
sober  browns  and  greys  ;  consequently  it  looks  very 
serene  and  tender.  The  second  picture  is  a  small 
square  one,  and  represents  an  old-fashioned  window- 
seat  with  two  girls,  one  of  whom  is  arranging  sun- 
flowers in  ivases.  The  window  is  open  and  looks 
upon  a  very  sunny  garden.  It  will  probably  be 
called  "Sun  and  Moon  Flowers."  Some  of  the 
blossoms  are  of  that  lovely  and  pale  sort  known  in 
Berkshire  as  "moon-flowers."  This  picture  is 
mostly  blue  and  yellow,  the  blue  being  very  much 
subdued.  The  third  work  of  Mr.  Leslie  is  a  lands- 
cape, to  be  called  "A  Berkshire  Mill-stream," 
being  a  view  on  the  Kennet.  Its  chief  constituents 
are  a  little  white  wooden  bridge,  swift  shallow 
water  flowing  beneath  it,  an  old  inn,  and  a  back- 
ground of  open  downs,  with  the  inevitable  clump  of 
trees  on  its  summit.  The  eff'ect  is  just  after  sunset : 
a  girl  is  carrying  a  baby  over  the  bridge. 

Mr.  John  Brett  sends  to  the  Academy  this  year 
a  very  brilliant  Cornish  coast  piece  of  great  beauty, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
but  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  Taken  from 
Asparagus  Island,  the  view  embraces  the  Lion  and 
all  the  cliffs  south-east  to  the  Lizard,  which  is 
visible  in  the  extreme  distance  and  near  the  horizon. 
Sunlight  fills  the  atmosphere,  which  contains  only 
vapour  enough  to  soften  without  materially  reduc- 
ing the  lustre  ;  it  per^  ades  the  prospect,  while  the 
vapour  gives  tenderness  to  the  blue  of  the  shadows 
of  the  cliffs  and  headlands,  makes  the  verdurous 
Uplands  just  a  httle  grey,  while  leaving  their  bright- 
ness untouched.    This  applies  to  the  distance  and 


mid-distance,  while  the  nearer  parts  are  hardly  at 
all  affected.  The  sea,  which  ripples  slightly,  does 
not  heave  at  all,  and  only  wavelets  ripple  on  the 
sands  before  us,  where  hugh  boulders  ot  serpentine 
and  porphyry  lie  in  sandy  beds,  and  are  so  distinct 
that  their  intense  colours  mark  the  foreground 
emphatically.  The  cliffs  are  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  here  in- 
fluenced by  the  colour  of  its  bed,  there  reflecting 
the  blue  and  white  hues  of  the  sky,  is  exemplary. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  has  bestowed  its 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Mr.  W.  Bell  Scott,  the 
well-known  painter,  author,  and  etcher. 

Besides  his  paintings,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  has 
completed  for  the  Academy  a  full  life-size  statue  ot 
a  shepherd  carrying  his  staff  across  his  shoulders 
and  grasping  each  end  of  it,  while  he  walks  and 
looks  forward  in  a  sort  of  rapture  of  delight  in  hving. 
The  very  sunrise  is  in  that  early  pastoral  time  in 
which  the  sculptor  has  laid  the  scene  an  ever-fresh 
pleasure,  so  that  the  shepherd  seems  to  hail  the  sun 
as  the  god  of  nature,  creator  of  every  blessing  to  him* 
his  flocks,  herds,  and  fruits ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
sadness,  has  experienced  no  loss,  and  sees  life  with- 
out a  shadow.  His  eager  action  as  he  moves  rapidly 
along,  the  attitude  of  grasping  his  crook  strongly, 
are  elements  of  an  original,  well-sustained,  and 
energetic  design,  which,  as  well  as  the  fine  and 
masculine  style  and  accomplished  execution  of  the 
figure,  demands  and  deserves  praise. 

Among  British  artists  now  in  Paris  on  a  visit  to 
the  exhibition  we  note  Messrs.  Llewellyn,  Lee, 
Hartley,  Stott  (of  Oldham)  and  Jacomb  Hood. 

The  dinner  to  Mr.  Whistler  was  but  indifferently 
attended  by  the  school  of  artists  with  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  be  most  in  sympathy.  Probably  the 
hobnobbing  with  academicians  was  regarded  with  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  by  the  children  of 
Bohemia. 


Mr.  Mansfield  has  been  seen  in  "Richard  III.'* 
at  the  Globe  by  crowded  houses,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  admirably  mounted  Shakes- 
peare play  will  run  through  his  tenancy  of  this  now 
pretty  theatre.  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Mansfield 
has  settled  upon  the  play  with  which  he  will  follow 
"  Richard  "  ;  but  many  of  his  friends  are  anxious 
that  he  should  select  "  King  John  "  for  his  next  pro- 
duction. The  other  night  m  the  battle  scene  he 
received  a  smart  blow  upon  the  head  from  one  of 
Richmond's  soldiers.  The  wound  bled  freely,  but 
the  tragedian  did  not  permit  the  accident  to  inter- 
fere with  the  scene,  at  the  close  of  which  a  doctor 
responded  to  the  monarch's  previous  call,  and 
bound  up  his  wounds.  In  future  we  hear  the  soldier 
in  question  insists  upon  not  carrying  a  sword.  He 
was  far  more  afflicted  at  what  had  happened  than 
was  the  victim  of  his  impetuosity.  Mr.  Mansfield 
has  quite  recovered  from  this  incident  of  the  field, 
is  in  excellent  voice,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  is 
persistently  refusing  all  proposals  to  return  to 
America  next  year. 
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A  New  Series  of  Designs. 
One  is  often  struck  by  the  lavish  amount  of  good 
work  in  the  various  handicrafts,  wasted  upon  designs 
that  are  unworthy.  The  amateur  and  professional 
sin  alike  in  this  respect,  but  the  amateur  is  most  to 
to  blame,  since  cost  and  various  trade  influences 
fetter  the  choice  of  much  of  the  stuff  made  to  sell. 
In  wood-carving  the  ordinary  course  is  either  to 
buy  more  or  less  ornate  roccoco  designs  of  foreign 
inspiration,  or  evolve  a  sort  of  pattern  that  may  be 
realistic  in  its  transcript  of  nature,  but  ceases  to  be 
decorative  m  itself.  For  instance,  a  bunch  of  Scotch 
thistles  set  on  end  and  just  stuck  under  a  shelf  to 
form  a  bracket,  no  matter  how  subtly  wrought,  are 
entirely  and  hopelessly  wrong  as  ornamentation. 
But  this  text  reiterated,  by  Welby  Pugin,  Owen 
Jones,  and  the  later  men,  as  evident  in  the  work  of 
the  so-called  Gothic  period,  and  the  Renaissance, 
as  in  Oriental  Art  throughout  all  its  phases,  is  sadly 
disregarded  to-day.  Mr.  George  Alfred  Rogers  has 
published  a  series  of  designs  at  moderate  prices 
which  may  well  serve  to  advance  the  art.  A 
peculiarly  useful  feature  of  Mr.  Rogers'  scheme  is 
that  he  lends  for  hire  actual  models  of  his  patterns, 
so  that  a  beginner  is  able  to  see  the  carving  before 
him  and  work  after  the  actual  bas-relief  itself. 
Many  of  the  designs  are  based  upon  the  most  satis- 
factory types  of  the  Gothic,  Flamboyant,  and 
Italian  schools.  A  post-box  (No.  252),  with  grotesques 
is  curiously  happy  in  its  humour,  and  decorative  in 
its  masses.  The  panel  gi  is  good,  although  not 
very  new,  314,  an  oval  frame,  is  not  bad  in  detail, 
but  not  decorative  as  a  whole,  belonging  to  a  type 
of  wood-cutting  that  became  degraded  in  the  gilded 
mirrors  of  a  fortunately  obsolete  period,  an  un- 
lamented  death.  The  bellows  (124)  are  harmless, 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  "  hop  "  vine  for  decora- 
tion, would  afford  much  quiet  speculation  to  the 
fire-puffer  who  used  them.  61,  a  panel  of  Virginian 
creeper  is  spirited  and  easy,  making  the  most  of  a 
simple  motive  and  of  its  class  entirely  praiseworthy. 
251,  a  chimney  piece  panel  is  also  admirable.  Mr. 
Rogers'  list  offers  a  choice  of  some  300  varieties,  the 
designs,  costing  is.  to  3s.  each,  the  hire  of  those 
kept  also  in  the  model,  being  5s.  per  month.  It  is 
not  convenient  for  every  one  to  copy  the  old  examples 
that  hide  their  glory  in  many  an  unknown  church  or 
country  house,  and  still  less  possible  for  others  to 
evolve  consistent  and  beautiful  patterns, consequently 
such  as  those  may  be  readily  welcomed  as  being  in 
good  taste  and  feeling,  perfectly,  we  trust,  of  the 
material  itself.  And  a  capable  substitute  for  the 
best  thing  of  all,  design  wrought  lovingly  as  orna- 
ment to  the  work,  with  special  regard  to  all  the 
peculiar  influences  of  its  environment,  and  the 
instructive  impress  of  personaUty,  that  no  work 
imitating  another  man's  design,  however  good  it  may 
be  in  itself,  is  likely  to  offer. 


Photography  and  the  Pictorial  Art. 
by  john  brett.  a.r.a. 


Let  us  first  consider  what  are  the  pretensions  of 
the  painter's  art,  and  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  Then 
let  us  examine  those  of  photography,  so  as  to 
determine  what  capacity  it  has  to  become  its  rival ; 
and  lastly,  let  us  find  out  how  far  either  of  these  two 
arts  are  or  can  be  serviceable  to  the  other.  Both 
may  be  in  a  sense  called  pictorial,  for  they  both  set 
out  with  the  same  fundamental  purpose;  and  at 
first  their  paths  appear  to  lie  parallel.  The  basis 
of  all  good  pictorial  art  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  natural  images  or  views  ;  and  the  photographic 
art,  no  less  than  that  of  painting,  aspires  to  get  a 
true  and  honest  representation  of  real  things,  and 
especially  of  transient  appearance  ;  but  when  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  examined,  the  parallelism 
of  their  paths  is  soon  found  to  cease,  and  farther  on 
they  diverge  widely,  never  to  meet  again.  It  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  show  the  extent  of  their  paral- 
lelism, and  the  necessity  of  their  divergence  ;  and 
if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  should  tend  to  curtail  the 
aspirations  of  the  photographer,  I  shall  regret  that 
result ;  'but  we  want  before  all  things  to  get  at  a 
sound  theory,  and  to  set  forth  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth. 

Assuming  as  I  do  that  the  painter's  art  is  founded 
on  correct  representation  of  real  things,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  photographer  starts  with  an  advantage, 
but  this  advantage  is  limited  to  facts  of  form.  In 
respect  of  rapidity  also  he  has  the  advantage  ;  but 
the  elasticity  of  the  painter's  art,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  him  a  clear  lead,  inasmuch  as  he  can  manipu- 
late his  image  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  produce  on  tha 
spectator  any  desired  effect.  Here  it  is  that  the 
paths  begin  to  diverge.  One  of  the  functions  of  the 
painter's  art  is  to  exalt  natural  appearances,  but 
the  misfortune  of  the  camera  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
degrade  them,  We  must  be  careful  here  to  note 
that  exaltation  does  not  imply  misrepresentation : 
and,  the  distinction  being  rather  subtle,  I  must 
dwell  upon  this  for  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the 
difference.  Let  us  consider  how  it  is  possible  to 
exalt  natural  images.  Taking  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  is  it  not  presumable  that  they  are  already 
sufficiently  beautiful,  and  that  any  tampering  with 
them  is  irreverent  and  injurious  ? 

In  a  few  rare  instances  this  is  doubtless  true,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  nature  from  man's 
point  of  view,  nearly  all  her  performances  have 
flaws  and  blemishes,  and  exhibit  such  blundering 
as  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  philosopher,  of 
course,  values  what  we  call  nature's  defects,  and 
accepts  the  whole  turn-out  as  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  ;  but  art  has  to  address  herself  to  man- 
kind as  it  exists,  and  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
preconceptions,  both  inherited  and  acquired.  Art 
is  not  intended  for  gods,  but  men.  The  painter's 
art  proposes  so  to  set  forth  natural  images  as  to 
develop  their  utmost  capacity  for  charming  man- 
kind ;  and  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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pleasure  afforded  by  beauty  is  one  that  does  not 
blunt  our  sensibilities,  but  improves  and  quickens 
them,  and  tends  to  disqualify  them  for  unworthy 
entertainment ;  that  beauty,  in  short,  is  an  un- 
alloyed good.  It  is  true  that  the  photographer  has 
some  power  to  improve  natural  images  by  touching 
out  or  reducing  their  defects,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  not  an  equal  facility  for  accentuating  the 
beauties ;  and  so  it  usually  happens  that  whilst  he 
is  busily  engaged  in  touching  out  the  defects  of  the 
picture,  he  is  in  an  equal  degree  depriving  it  of 
character,  and  reducing  it  to  insipidity. 

Artistic  work  is  always  to  a  great  extent  done 
from  memory,  often  entirely  so.  Most  of  the  choice 
and  exquisite  appearances  of  nature  show  them- 
selves but  rarely,  and  too  often  refuse  to  sit  for 
their  portraits.  Even  among  the  faces  of  fellow 
creatures  we  know  that  their  gleams  of  consummate 
beauty  are  only  revealed  under  pecular  circum- 
stances, and  these  circumstances  can  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  available  to  the  photographer  ;  but  the 
artistic  memory  can  treasure  them  up  and  reproduce 
them,  even  after  mtervals  of  years.  Memory, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  artistic  equip- 
ments. All  the  work  done  from  memory  is  liable  to 
be  biassed  by  the  personal  taste  of  the  performer, 
also  by  his  intellectual  calibre,  and  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  range  of  natural  variations  ;  and 
when  his  admiration  for  his  model  is  raised  to  the 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  he  unconsciously  emphasises 
those  elements  of  the  scene  which  especially  in- 
terest him.  This  is  the  reason  why  artistic  repre- 
sentations often  surpass  in  delightfulness  the  real 
images.  . 


Mr.  Dickens,  the  popular  art  publisher  of  79,  Regent 
Street,  has  forwarded  to  us  three  very  interesting 
etchings.  The  first,  "  Gathering  Water  Lilies,"  by  C.  F. 
Allbon,  is  marked  by  much  delicacy  and  a  free,  light 
touch.  It  is  a  pleasant  subject  treated  in  a  naturalistic 
manner,  and  is  sound  work  distinguishable  at  a  glance 
from  the  mere  pretty  school.  The  second,  "  Azaleas," 
by  Herbert  Sedcoe,  is  very  distinctly  less  successful. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Phillips  has  not  been  so  successful  as  usual  in 
his  big  etching  of  Christchurch  Priory,  but  the  feeling  of 
repose  is  well  given  and  the  shadows  both  on  the  water 
and  cn  the  land  are  very  happily  treated.  The  tone  of 
this  etching  is  thoroughly  true  and  pleasant,  it  is  in  the 
absolute  drawing  of  the  Priory  and  in  the  exaggeration 
in  the  masses  of  foliage  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  most  at  fault. 
The  work  therefore  will  be  more  perfectly  enjoyed  by 
those  who  know  not  Christchurch  than  by  those  whose 
affection  preserves  a  mental  photograph  of  every  rod  of 
ground  and  every  curve  of  stream  within  sight  of  the 
grandest  of  south  of  England  parish  churches. 


At  Belfast  recently,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  art 
master  of  Rugby  School,  and  formerly  principal  of  the 
Belfast  School  of  Art,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Etching." 
He  had  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  the  hall  being 
well  hlled,  and  those  present  including  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  practically  interested  in  the  subject  dealt 
with.  The  lecture,  which  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ramblers'  Sketching  Club,  was  of  a  demonstrative 
and  illustrative  character.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  for  many 
years  has  applied  his  talents  successfully  to  the  branch 


of  art  in  question,  explained  its  intricacies  in  a  clear  and 
effective  manner,  cleverly  illustrating  the  various  pro- 
cesses employed  in  producing  an  etching,  and  shewing 
practically  the  use  of  every  one  of  the  etcher's  numerous 
appliances.  A  number  of  specimen  prints  showing 
different  stages  of  the  work  and  different  styles  of  printing, 
as  well  as  some  high-class  etchings,  kindly  lent  from  his 
splendid  collection  by  Mr.  Eodman,  further  illustrated  the 
lecture,  which  was  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
"  Mr.  Lindsay  on  coming  forward,  was  very  cordially 
received.  He  said  no  visitor  to  Belfast,  like  himself, 
could  help  being  struck  by  the  number  of  shops  there 
were  at  which  etchings  might  be  purchased.  It  was  so 
in  all  towns — in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham  and  others;  and  there  was 
generally  a  little  knot  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  these 
shops  where  pictures — principallyetchings — were  exposed 
for  sale.  If  a  member  of  one  of  these  little  knots  of 
people  were  buttonholed  and  asked  if  he  understood  what 
etching  was,  the  reply  would  probablybe  an  indignant 
affirmative.  If,  however,  this  individual  were  pushed 
for  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  an  etchmg,  the  chances 
were  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  knew  in  reality  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  Nor  was  this  ignorance  limited  to 
those  who  got  their  art  education  from  the  window  of  an 
art  repository.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  "  superior  " 
ignorance  also  abroad  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He  (the 
lecturer)  had  been  frequently  asked  by  cultured  people, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  "what  sort  of  pens  he  used 
for  etching."  A  lady  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of  an 
etching  a  short  time  ago  thanked  him  for  it  as  a  "  very 
jolly  pen-and-ink  drawing ;  "  and  when  he  explained  that 
it  was  not  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  "  Oh,  no,"  said  she, 
"a  sepia  drawing."  That  of  course  made  the  case  still 
worse.  He  was,  however,  quite  sure  that  ignor- 
ance of  this  kind  did  not  exist  among  his  audience 
that  evening,  but  that  everyone  present  had  some  idea  of 
what  etching  was — many  of  them,  doubtless  a  very  good 
idea — while  he  happened  to  know  that  some  few  of  them 
at  least  had  practised  etching  with  very  considerable 
success.  Nay,  he  had  with  him  a  plate  etched  by  a 
friend  in  the  room,  from  which  he  was  going  to  print  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  opportunity.  Briefly,  etching  was 
biting  into  a  plate,  and  printing  from  that  plate.  His 
desire  was,  in  his  lecture,  to  give  them  all  some  informa- 
tion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  even  those  who  had  not 
practised  etching,  while  to  those  who  were  practitioners 
in  the  art  he  hoped  also  to  give  a  few  wnnkles  that  might 
be  useful  to  them.  He  had  been  working  at  etching  for 
a  very  long  time,  having  been  fiest  initiated  into  its 
primary  mysteries  while  a  schoolboy.  An  ingenious 
schoolfellow  once  produced  to  his  admiring  gaze  a  knife 
upon  the  metal  plate  of  which  his  name  was  deeply 
indented,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  pegtop  and  a  bag  of 
marbles,  this  ingenious  schoolfellow  explained  to  him  the 
method  by  which  he  had  achieved  this  triumph — by 
coating  the  plate  with  soap,  then  scratching  his  name 
through  the  soap  down  on  to  the  metal  with  a  pin,  and 
then  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis. 
That  was  the  first  introduction  to  the  primary  principles 
of  etching.  Any  metal  plate  having  upon  its  surface  any 
little  crease,  crevice,  hollow  or  projection  upon  which 
printing  ink  can  be  retained,  would,  if  covered  with 
paper  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  print  upon 
the  paper  a  facsimile  in  reverse  of  those  hollows,  creases^ 
or  projections.  In  etchings  these  hollows  and  holes  were 
produced  by  "biting;"  that  is,  by  the  action  of  some 
corrosive  liquid,  generally  nitric  acid.  He  intended  first 
to  deal  with  the  theory,  and  then  demonstrate  practically 
how  the  whole  thing  was  done.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  a  copper  plate,  and  clean  it  well  with  turpenr- 
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the  corrosive  fluid.  Then  it  must  be  blackened,  which 
was  done  by  moving  the  plate  over  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
The  plate  was  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  subject 
or  picture,  which  was  traced  through  the  grounding  on 
to  the  plate  with  an  etching  needle,  thus  removing  the 
film  or  grounding  from  the  parts  touched  and  exposing 
the  metal.  The  plate  was  then  put  into  a  bath  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  was  sufficiently  bitten  by  the  acid — that 
is,  until  the  incisions  were  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
lighter  lines  and  parts  of  the  picture.  It  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  bath,  washed,  dried,  and  examined. 
The  parts  which  were  deep  enough  and  did  not  require 
further  biting — such,  for  instance,  as  light  clouds  or  very 
light  tones — must  be  "  slopped  out  "  with  black  varnish 
or  Brunswick  black.  This  varnish  having  been  applied 
to  such  parts,  the  plate  was  replaced  in  the  bath  and 
another  biting  given.  Then  the  same  process  of  remov- 
ing and  drying  must  be  repeated  and  an  examination 
made  to  see  whether  the  second  series  of  lines — viz., 
those  which  are  required  to  be  darker  and  more  decided 
— were  bitten  sufficiently  deep.  If  so,  these  must  in  turn 
be  slopped  out  and  the  plate  replaced  in  the  bath,  and  so 
on,  a  series  of  bitings  being  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
variation  of  shading  from  very  light  to  very  dark.  Then, 
when  completed,  the  plate  must  be  cleaned  with  turpen- 
tine to  get  rid  of  the  grounding,  after  which  it  was  inked 
carefully  and  placed,  with  the  material  to  be  printed 
upon— whether  paper,  vellum,  or  satin — in  a  powerful 
press,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  which 
the  picture  was  reproduced  from  the  plate.  The  lecturer 
then  demonstrated  practicaly  the  whole  process,  giving 
passant  some  valuable  information  as  to  "  dry  point  " 
work,  the  manufacture  of  grounding,  the  best  methods  of 
manipulating  the  plate,  and  of  surmounting  the  chief 
difficulties  which  beset  the  young  amateur  etcher. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Lefevre  had  the  honour  of  submitting  Mr. 
L.  Alma  Tadema's  new  picture  of  "  A  Dedication  to 
Bacchus,"  to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  at  Buckingham 

alace,  on  15th  May,  1889. 


Some  few  good  specimens  of  Worcester  porcelain,  old 
Sevres,  and  other  kinds  of  keremics  were  sold 
recently  at  Christie's,  of  which  may  be  recorded 
a  set  of  five  old  Worcester  vases,  deep  blue  ground, 
painted  with  medallions  of  exotic  birds  of  the  well- 
known  type,  richly  gilt,  the  centre  vase  i2in.  high,  one 
pair  8Jin.,  the  other  5in.,  £120  15s. ;  apair  of  old  Chelsea 
bottles,  with  coloured  satyr  masks,  handles  gilt,  grapes 
and  vine  leaves  in  relief,  birds  and  flowers  in  gold  on 
deep  blue  grounds,  ^^194  5s. ;  a  turquoise  cabinet  of  old 
Sevres  richly  gilt,  painted  with  baskets  of  flowers  and 
palm  branches,  by  Thevenet,  1777,  £73  los. ;  a  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover  and  saucer,  turquoise  and  gold 
bands  painted  with  flowers,  £63  ;  a  gros  bleu  ecuellecup 
and  cover  and  stand,  with  harbour  scenes  in  six  medal- 
lions, by  Morin,  £52  los.  ;  a  Nankin  hawthorn  jar,  S^in., 
£52  los. ;  a  Majolica  dish,  by  Fra  Xanto,  painted  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  S.S.  Catherine  and  Sebastian, 
signed  and  dated  1541,  iiin.  diameter,  ^84;  a  Gubbio 
dish,  with  female  head  and  border  of  ornament  in  lustre 
colours  on  dark  blue,  probably  by  Maestro  Giorgio,  gin. 
diameter,  ;^i83  15s. ;  a  Gubbio  dish  on  foot,  deep  blue 
with  cherub's  head,  dolphins,  scrolls  in  lustre,  and  figure 
of  a  saint  under  an  arch  in  square  medallion,  probably 
by  Maestro  Giorgio,  loin.  diameter,  £110  5s.;  a 
triangular  Urbino  jdish,  with  scriptural  subjects  and 
border  of  arabesques,  the  back  having  scrolls  and  birds 
in  slight  relief,  ;^84.   These  are  high  prices. 
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Academy  Notes,  1889.    London,  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  H.  Blackurn  may  fairly  be  congratulated,  this 
being  the  best  shilling  handbook  he  has  yet  published. 
The  reproductions  are  nearly  all  fairly  good  and  those  of 
Nos.  18,  31,  81,  137,  157,  279,  282,  784,  1063,  1091,  1094 
and  1 132,  especially  so.  The  failures — even  Beau 
Brummel  had  his  failures — are,  in  Mr.  Orchardson's 
picture  and  in  Mr.  Herkomer's,  bigger  exceptions  from 
the  public  point  of  view  than  from  the  artist's.  Among 
inexcusable  omissions  must  be  named  the  want  of  illustra- 
tions, of  such  "  pictures  of  the  year,"  as  Nos.  19,  32,  136, 
464,  480,  756,  1175,  1212,  1228,  1237  and  that  curious 
German  picture,  "  Holy  Rest." 
Home  and  Work  for  May. 

This  decorative  monthly  has  two  sheets  of  full-size 
designs  for  its  supplements,  that  are  adapted  for  actual 
working.  "  Andromache,"  a  seated  figure  with  peacock 
fan  is  not  without  merit — or  feet,  but  the  latter  are  most 
prominent.  The  design  "  for  needlework  or  brass,"  repels 
one  by  its  description,  for  a  suitable  design  for  one 
material  can  hardly  be  equally  fit  for  another.  Yet  there 
is  such  spirited  invention  in  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance's  work, 
that  one  pardons  the  suggestion  of  its  alternative  use ;  it 
certainly  seems  more  metallic  in  its  style  than  textile 
The  classical  figure  from  the  antique  is  perhaps  made 
prosaic  by  the  process  of  reproduction,  for  she  might 
well  have  been  left  in  the  shadowy  regions,  so  vaguely 
described,  for  all  the  charms  she  has,  although  six  toes 
(with  number  two  missing)  on  either  foot,  at  least  give 
her  a  claim  to  individuality  that  mentally  she  knows  not. 
The  key  sketch  for  Andromache  has  a  very  happy 
suggestion  for  its  decorative  border,  while  the  other 
drawings  in  the  past,  are  useful  reproductions  of  old 
German  work. 

The  Real  Macbeth,  by  the  Real  Macduff.  London,  Swann 
Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

The   fortunate    misprint   by   which  the  real  mac- 
duffer  conceals  his  identity  is  of  little  consequence; 
whoever    he    may    be    he    has  learnt  the  startling 
news    that    Mr.  Henry     Irving    is   not    built  with 
legs  like  a  wax  doll.    On  this  new  truth  the  accomplished 
author  deplays  in  a  series  of  nine  tableaux,wild  drawings 
ot  the  slate  pencil  school.    His  hero  is  intended  probably 
for  Mr.  Irving,  although  Mr,  Balfour  might  reasonably 
object  to  his  registered  counterfeit  in  the  P.M.G.,  being 
so  misadapted.    By  a  series  of,  what  the  compiler  no 
doubt  considers  ingenious   excerpts    torn  from  their 
context  a  dull  nightmare.haunted  text  in  a  language  not 
even  American,  is  set  to  these  painful  drawings.  The 
man  who  could  see  no  points  for  apt  parody  in  any  of 
Mr.  Irving's  characters,  must  be  even  less  dense,  than  he 
who  fails  to  discover  the  actor's  genius.    It  is  no  doubt 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  camp-followers  of  any  triumphal 
campaign,  to  extract  a  few  shillings  from  the  unwary, 
by  boldly  taking  the  craze  of  the  moment  for  burlesque, 
or  still  worse,  injudicious  approval,  and  in  painfully 
spun-out  pamphlets  worrying  the  idea  to  death.  But 
here  is  no  dead  idea,  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  idea,  but  a 
purely  idealess  superfluity  that  ill  deserves  respectable 
paper  and  printing. 
Erotidia  :  by  Charles  Sayle.    Rugby,  George  E.  Over. 
Daintily  bound  in  white  buckram,  and  printed  on 
paper  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  the  chaste  little 
volume  now  before  us  disarms  hostile  criticism  by  its  un- 
pretentious charm,ajid  soothes,  like  a  strain  of  music,  the 
savage  critic's  breast.    And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
so,  tor  Mr.  Sayle  has  certain  irritating  little  ways  which 
bring  us  to  a  state  which  requires  soothing.    In  an  age 
when  everybody  who    does  not    imitate  Tennyson, 
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imitates  Swinburne,  it  is  little  short  of  the  marvellous  to 
find  one  who  takes  a  sure  position  among  our  modern 
"Charientes"sending  forth  such  evil  assonances  as  abound 
in  the  sonnets  on  page  35,  on  page  36,  on  page  46,  and 
in  the  otherwise  fine  "Viaticum"  on  page  66.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Sayle  is  singularly  uneven ;  the  first  four 
pieces,  for  instance,  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  striking 
Rose  Song  on  page  8,  while  the  beautiful  address  to  June 
contains  three  stanzas  rich  in  a  simple  beauty  of  natural- 
ism which  Wordsworth  did  not  always  maintain,  only  to 
end  with  a  final  five  lines  of,  apparently,  the  frankest 
padding.  It  is,  however,  an  ungracious  task  to  say 
these  things,  and  it  is  only  because  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  the  heart  of  a  poet  here  inshrined,  and  not  the 
mere  outpourings  of  a  versifier,  that  we  are  solicitous  to 
see  the  temple  made  all  fair  within,  and  could  be  content 
with  a  smaller  chalice  if  only  the  stones  which  circle  its 
brim  were  all  gems,  like  "  A  Verset  " — 

"  Ah  God  !  How  good  it  is  to  see 
The  blue,  blue  heaven  over  me. 

And  under  me  the  blue,  blue  main ! 
But  sweeter  far  it  is  to  know 
That  one  who  loved  me  long  ago 
Loves  still,  and  still  is  loved  again." 
or  still  more  perfect  "  Amaryllis  " — 

"  Sleep  there  beneath  the  lilies. 
Rest  there  beneath  the  grass, 
Nor  know  what  good  or  ill  is 

Whatever  come  to  pass ; 
O  lovely  Amaryllis, 
That  wast  so  fair,  alas ! 

Now  nothing  more  thou  fearest, 

Beneath  the  silent  sod. 
No  burden  now  thou  bearest 

As  when  thy  feet  here  trod  ; 
Would  I  were  with  thee,  dearest, 
With  thee,  and  thou  with  God. 
This  lyric,  which  infuses  Herrick  with  the  passion  of 
Heine  and  reminds  us  of  both  Rossetti  and  Patmore,  is 
one  of  which  immortality  may  be  predicted  with  as  much 
assurance  as  of  any  contemporary  work.    We  have  only 
space  for  one  more  quotation,  so  we  will  choose  a  little 
epigram  in  free  sonnet  form.    It  reveals  a  new  style  of 
Mr.  Sayle's  work,  a  delicate  humour  and  a  classical 
method  of  conveying  it ;  the  second  line  of  the  sestet  is 
carelessly  cacophonous,  but  the  whole  suggests  Browning 
at  his  best,  in  his  shorter  lyrics  and  pieces  such  as  "  A 
Certain  Star,"  or  "  Love  is  best."    The  verses  of  Mr. 
Sayle,  which  bear  no  heading,  run  thus : — 
"  In  Muscovy  when  a  corpse  they  bury 

And  round  in  a  group  the  mourners  stand 
Instead  of  an  obol  for  Charon's  ferry. 

They  place  a  script  in  the  dead  man's  hand. 

"  To  Holy  Nicholas,  Saint  of  God, 
Here  is  a  man  who  loved  you  well 
When  on  the  earth  with  us  he  trod 
Save  him  now  from  the  gates  of  Hell." 

If  when  I  die,  I  have  still  bewailers. 
While  over  me  swings  the  cresset-glass. 
Open  this  book  where  these  letters  stand 
And  write  again  in  a  bold,  round  hand  : — 
"  He  loved  boys  and  thieves  and  sailors, 

Servant  of  Thine,  St.  Nicholas." 
Poems  and  Ballads':  Third  Series,  by  A.'C.  Swinburne, 
London,  Chatto,  and  Windus. 

Too  many  of  these  pieces  have  been  seen  before.  In 
this  way  even  the  best  men  can  depreciate  their  own 
volumes.  One  of  the  best  of  the  new  things  is  the 
apostropJae  to  March,  which  contains  several  stanzas  which 


seem  to  be  impregnated  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 

season.    Take  the  following  for  example  : — 

For  the  breath  of  thy  lips  is  freedom,  and  freedom's  the 
sense  of  thy  spirit,  the  sound  of  thy  song. 

Glad  god  of  the  north-east  wind,  whose  heart  is  as  high 
as  the  hands  of  thy  kingdom  are  strong. 

Thy  kingdom  whose  empire  is  terror  and  joy,  twin- 
featured  and  fruitful  of  births  divine, 

Days  lit  with  the  flame  of  the  lamps  of  the  flowers,  and 
nights  that  are  drunken  with  dew  for  wine, 

And  sleep  not  for  joy  of  the  stars  that  deepen  and  quicken, 
)    a  denser  and  fierier  throng. 

And  the  world  that  thy  breath  bade  whiten  and  tremble 

rejoices  at  heart  as  they  strengthen  and  shine, 
And  earth  gives  thanks  for  the  glory  bequeathed  her,  and 

knows  of  thy  reign  that  it  wrought  not  wrong. 
"Pan  and  Thalassius  "  is  worthy  of  the  writer  of  the 
"  Ode  to  Athens  "  and  of"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  but  the 
verses  to  children  are  not  up  to  the  perfect  standard  of 
the  songs  which  end  the  volume  called  "Tristram of 
Lyonesse." 

Can  it  be  that  the  poet  who  sang  the  New  Hero  into 
English  skies  is  waning  in  interest  or  in  passion  ?  Hardly 
the  latter,  as  the  ballads  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  book 
under  notice  are  almost  as  "intense  "  as  those  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  to  the  level  of  which,  however,  they  cannot  quite 
be  said  to  attain.  The  dedication  to  W.  Bell  Scott, 
which  closes  the  "  third  scene  "  ts,  however,  worthy  to 
rank  with  that  to  E.  Burne  Jones,  which  concluded  the 
immortal  first  series  : — 

The  years  are  many,  the  changes  more. 

Since  wind  and  sun  on  the  wild  sweet  shore 
Where  Joyous  Gard  stands  stark  by  the  sea 

With  face  as  bright  as  in  years  of  yore. 

Shone,  swept,  and  sounded,  and  laughed  for  glee 
More  deep  than  a  man's  or  a  child's  may  be, 

On  a  day  when  summer  was  wild  and  glad, 
And  the  guests  of  the  wind  and  the  sun  were  we. 
The  light  that  lightens  from  seasons  clad 
With  darkness  now,  is  it  glad  or  sad  ? 

Not  sad  but  glad  should  it  shine,  meseems, 
On  eyes  yet  fain  of  the  joy  they  had. 

For  joy  was  there  with  us ;  joy  that  gleams 
And  murmurs  yet  in  the  world  of  dreams 

Where  thought  holds  fast,  as  a  constant  warder. 
The  days  when  I  rode  by  moors  and  streams. 

Reining  my  rhymes  into  buoyant  order 
Through  honied  leagues  of  the  northland  border. 

Though  thought  or  memory  fade,  and  prove 
A  faithless  keeper,  a  thriftless  hoarder. 
One  landmark  never  can  change,  remove, 
One  sign  can  the  years  efface  not.  Love, 

More  strong  than  death  or  than  doubt  may  be. 
Treads  down  their  strengths,  and  abides  above. 
Yea,  change  and  death  are  his  servants  :  we, 
Whom  love  of  the  dead  links  fast,  though  free 

May  smile  as  they  that  beheld  the  dove 
Bear  home  her  signal  across  the  sea. 

Les  Chiens  et  Us  Chats  d' Eugene  Lambert.  Texte  par  C.  de 
Cherville,  et  Notes  par  Paul  Leroi.  Librarie  de  I'Art,  29, 
Chausee  d'Antin,  Paris. 

A  most  sumptuous  book  this  of  M.  Lambert's,  beauti- 
fully printed  and  illustrated.  Although  it  is  the  joint 
work  of  an  artist  and  two  literaires,  besides  being  pre- 
faced by  Alexandre  Dumas,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  but 
as  a  work  of  the  clever  painter  of  our  domestic  pets.  A 
worthy  successor  of  Chardin  as  an  animal  painter,  M. 
Lambert  has  made  cats  his  special  study;      ii  the 
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feline  race,  what  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  to  dogs,  and 
Rosa  Bonheur  is  to  stags  and  lions — their  special  portrait 
painter.  We  have  in  the  book  cats  of  all  kinds,  Angoras, 
Persians,  Tabbies,  Tortoishells,  Black  and  White.  Dogs, 
too,  abound  of  all  races,  but  evidently  Eugene  Lambert 
loves  Pussy  most.  So,  too,  M.  A.  Dumas,  in  a  preface  to 
the  book,jleans  towards  the  cat  in  his  sympathies.  Puss, 
he  says,  has  the  advantage  over  the  dogs  as  being  more 
elegant,  and  gains  our  sympathies  because  she  is 
maligned.  The  cat  was  more  honoured  by  the  ancients  ; 
Richelieu  and  many  other  celebrated  men  have  petted 
her.    But  does  not  this  also  apply  to  the  dog  ? 

The  cat,  says  M.  Dumas,  is  prouder  and  not  so  cring- 
ing to  man  ;  if  offended  she  does  not  lick  the  hand  which 
strikes.  But  is  not  the  dog  less  selfish  ?  Which  is 
always  ready  to  get  out  of  a  warm  bed  to  welcome  us  ? 
Which  of  them  forgives  a  slight,  is  always  ready  with  its 
sympathy  when  we  are  in  trouble,  and  rarely  returns 
for  evil  good  ? 

According  to  M.  Dumas  the  one  fault  of  Pussy  is  her 
love  of  birds  and  her  stupidity  in  not  discriminatin<^  be- 
tween a  sparrow  and  a  nightingale  ;  and  he  concludes  that 
men  are  not  far  behind  the  cat  in  this  sort  of  treacherous 
murder  :  "Ceux  qui  ont  des  griffes  n'ont,  en  effet,  pas  d'autres 
preoccupations  que  de  dechirer  ceux  qui  ont  des  ailles."  The 
love  of  cats  is  greater,  possibly,  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, where,  perhaps  the  number  that  promenade  upon 
our  house-tops  and  garden  walls,  and  the  chorus  which 
disturbs  our  midnight  sleep,  prevent  our  loving  them  as 
we  ought.  True,  the  dogs  bark,  but  the  noise  is  not  so 
continuous,  and  it  is  mainly  the  fault  of  Puss.  If  she 
would  keep  at  home,  we  should  have  none  of  her  enemies 
rushing  out  to  her  chase. 

Poets  have  sung  her  praises,  Gantier,  Baudelaire  and 
M.  Taine. 

"Ton  amour  clairvoyant  et  peut-etre  ephemere  me  plait;  et 
je  salue  en  toi,  calme  penseur,  Deux  exquises  vertus  :  scepticisme 
et  douceur  !  Sceptics  they  are  certainly,  in  opposition  to 
faithful  and  confiding  dogs  ;  but  gentle  ?  not  always  ! 

Again,  are  cats  musical  ?  We  think  not.  Having  had 
several  cats  and  dogs,  we  have  only  found  a  love  of  music 
in  the  dogs  ;  one  small  creature  loving  it  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  her  bed  to  sit  under  the  piano.  Judy  had  her 
predilictions  also,  preferring  Gounod  and  Mozart,  to 
Wagner  and  Berlioz.  Some  dogs  do  not  care  for  any 
music,  and  others  howl  in  a  most  distressing  manner.  In 
spite  of  M.  Lambert's  prediliction  for  cats,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  dogs  are  the  finer  nature  ;  less  selfish,  more 
sympathetic,  less  cruel.  Cats  are  certainly  less  demons- 
trative, which  may  arise  from  timidity  and  persecution. 
As  to  the  cat  and  dog  life  proverb,  if  the  animals  are 
properly  educated,  they  love  each  other  and  play 
together ;  indeed,  we  know  an  instance  of  a  goat  and  a 
fox  terrier  who  are  great  friends,  and  it  is  the  funniest 
thing  to  see  the  goat  trotting  after  the  young  dog  and 
protecting  it  from  its  canine  enemies  by  butting  at  them. 

As  a  work  of  art  accompanied  by  excellent  text,  and 
the  accessories  of  good  printing,  M.  M.  Lambert's  and 
Cherville's  book  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

On  the  MaTcing  of  Etchings.  By  Frank  Short  (London, 
R.  Dunthorne,  Vigo  Street,  W.  5s.) 

Etching  spite  of  plentiful  proof— and  well-taken 
impressions — is  yet  a  mystery  to  the  many.  From  the 
blandly  impossible  person  who  confuses  it  with  pen  and 
ink  ^  drawing ;  to  the  average  admirer,  there  are 
intricacies  of  detail  suggested  by  such  terms  as  "  soft 
ground,"  "dry  point,"  sand  grain,  that  puzzle  unprac- 
tical people.  No  doubt  abstruse  articles  in 
encyclopaedias  and  monographs  exist,  but  the  need  for  a 
popular  yet  accurate  handbook  has  long  been  felt.  Of 
all  etchers  living  or  dead,  few  if  any  have  excelled  Mr. 


Frank  Short  for  complete  mastery  of  technique,  allied  to 
great  reticence  of  expression  and  subtle  instinct  of  the 
requirements  of  pure  etching.  The  author  is  probably 
equal  to  any  authority  in  his  absolute  grasp  of  the  craft, 
and  gifted  with  a  peculiar  quality  of  imparting  his  know- 
ledge. He  presents  in  piquant  phrases  half  colloquial, 
and  wholly  easy  to  unravel,  the  secrets  of  his  art.  As  he 
never  poses  or  lectures  you  are  surprised  after  reading 
to  find  how  well-informed  you  were  before.  For  so 
easily  has  the  new  series  of  facts  slipped  into  your  brain, 
that  you  forget  the  cunning  dexterity  whereby  these 
accurate  and  precise  rules  and  hints,  the  result  of  careful 
minute  study,  have  become  your  own.  Not  the  least 
useful  point  of  the  book  is  its  Plate  3,  Examples  of 
Methods,  when  by  actual  impressions  of  various  states 
and  processes,  each  is  set  forth  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  the  facts  are  clearly 
marshalled  and  well  selected,  with  tiny  explanatory 
marginal  notes,  that  in  the  universal  picture  language, 
make  the  insistent  fact  clear  to  the  most  dense  person. 
The  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball,  and  a  plate  by  the 
author  are  charming  illustrations,  so  too  are  the  five 
mottoes,  and  the  envoy.  Few  popular  manuals  have 
ever  appeared  so  entirely  delightful  as  this  little  book, 
which  should  be  bought  by  every  lover  of  the  now 
popular  art.  But  the  ease  of  Mr.  Short's  explanatory 
chapters,  and  the  rare  proof  he  gives  so  often  of  carrying 
his  precepts, into  perfect  practice,  must  not  mislead  the 
unwary  amateur  into  thinking  he  knows  all  about  it  now. 
If  he  has  grasped  enough  to  appreciate  a  Whistler,  a 
Seymour  Hadler,  or  a  Frank  Short,  to  really  discern 
wherein  the  mastery  of  technique  has  been  employed  to 
express  the  utmost  with  the  least  expenditure  of  fussy 
detail,  he  will  have  done  much.  The  pure  art  of  the 
etcher  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  clever  engrav- 
ings that  are  no  doubt  etchings  literally  and  bitten  in  by 
acid,  but  nevertheless  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  the  art,  and 
might  as  well  be  photogravures,  or  engravings  in  metal, 
for  all  the  distinctive  charm  they  offer.  The  limitation 
of  an  etching,  has  been  turned  to  the  happiest  effects  by 
really  powerful  workers,  and  the  exquisite  suggestions  of 
a  few  varying  lines,  made  to  convey  as  much  as 
laborious  inches  of  fretful  detail  that  complicates  the 
drawing,  and  adds  not  one  single  new  truth. 


A  "DOUBTFUL"  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 

Sir. —Yet  another  suggestion.  Every  year  a 
large  number  of  works  are  unhung  for  want  of 
space.  Artists  know  that  this  is  a  shade  worse  than 
being  kicked  out  at  once,  because  the  result  is  the 
same,  and  the  agony  of  doubt  is  prolonged. 
Friends  say,  "  so  and  so  was  not  hung  for  want  of 
space ;  "  but  who  believes  it  ?  To  the  general 
public  it  is,  *•  Are  you  in  the  R.  A.  ?  "  If  not  you 
are  a  duffer,  and  the  reason  is  not  inquired  into,  or 
even  understood  when  explained. 

Now  if  the  Academicians  would  print  the  names 
of  those  artistic  victims  at  the  end  of  their 
catalogues,  it  would  be  some  mitigation  of  their 
sentence ;  and  the  public  would  see  the  names  in 
the  list,  which  is  no  small  matter.  Moreover  the 
Academy  might  pledge  itself  to  hang  all  these 
works  the  following  year  without  any  further 
election.— Yours,  etc.,  Penguin. 
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*#*    The  charge  jov  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 


Quarterly,  Price  3  s.  6d. 


Post  Free. 


ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Contents  of  Part  LXXII.  (April,  1889)— 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

SWANAGE  PIER.    Etched  by  Percy  Thomas,  R.P-E. 
ST.  ERASMUS'  CHAPEL,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Etched  by  Miss  E.  Piper. 

PRIORY  PARK,  REIGATE. 

Etched  by  W.  Holmes  May,  R.P-E. 


London:   Sampson  Low,  Marston,   Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 


THE  DEVEREUX  GALLERY. 


IMPORTANT  to  ARTISTS.— The  DEVEREUX. 

1  GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS 
at  ARTISTS'  OWN  FIXED  PRICES.— For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY,  MALVERN 


Receiving  Day  June  5th.] 

Eighteenth  Annual 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  EXHIBITION  OF 
OIL  PAINTINGS  cS:  WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
Entry  Form  sent  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Envelope  by 
HARRIS    &  SONS, 
DEVON    AND    CORNWALL  GALLERY, 
197,    UNION    STREET  PLYMOUTH. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

^rtxata'  (Ralonxmm, 
Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Materials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD'S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOUKS. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 

PRACTICAL 

CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTS  ELL  ERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  oirer  Half  a  Century. 


Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 


/COUNTRY   HOUSE  with  Good  Garden,  near 
Orpington  Station,  35  minutes  from  London.   Four  bedrooms, 
drawing  and  dining  room,  good  offices  and  outhouses.   Rent  £45  a 
year.— Apply  C.  K.  J.,  office  of  this  paper. 

■pURNISHED  HOUSE  and  STUDIO  at  Brook  Green, 
W.,  to  be  LET,  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  September  »' 
or  Studio  would  be  let  separately.  Separate  entrances. — Apply  by 
letter  only  in  first  instance  to  W.  Demaine,  2,  Burnaby  Street 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


ART    TEACHIN  G.— Lady  Artist,   First  Silver 
Medallist,  Academie  Colarossi,  Paris,  SEEKS  ENGAGE- 
MENT  for  Teaching.   Advanced  Figure  Drawing,  Landscape,  &c. 
Also  HOLIDAY  ENGAGEMENT  for  Summer  :  Out-door  Sketch- 
ing.  Seaside  preferred.—"  Mademoiselle,"  .<4yhsf  Office. 


TVyflDGHAM,    BERKS.,    close   to  the  Kennett.— 
APARTMENTS  TO  LET  in  this   now  much-frequented 
Artists'  Resort.    Horse  and  Trap  if  required.— Apply  Nailor. 

WOOLHAMPTON,  BeRKS. 


PURITY     IN  MUSIC, 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JOHN  BROADHOUSE 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  3s.6d. 
W.  REEVES,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Monthly,  Price  6d.     By  Post,  yd. 

The  Euskin  Reading  Guild  Journal. 


Organ  of  the  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  Societies  and  of  the 
Reading  Guild.  "  No  true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be 
a  '  Ruskinian  ' ;  he  will  follow,  not  me,  but  the  instincts 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Creator." — St. 
Mark's  Rest. 

George  Allen,  STinnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
London:  W.  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Birmingham:  W.  Downing,  New  Street. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Emmett,  George  IV.  Bridge. 
Glasgow:  Morison  Bros-,  97,  Buchanan  Street- 
Arbroath:  Brodie  and  Salmond. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY.— Rough's  Eureka  (Patent) 
Detective  Camera  received  the  only  Medal  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition.  The  best  yet  introduced.  Carries  relays  of 
Plates,  combines  in  compact  form  Camera,  Lens,  Shutter,  Slide 
and  Plate-Box.  This  instrument  enables  Artists,  Travellers, 
and  others  to  produce  instantaneous  transcripts  of  moving  scenes 
and  incidents,  Portraits,  etc.,  etc..  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice.  For  this  and  every  description  of  high-class  Apparatus, 
and  for  full  instructions  in  the  art,  apply  to  W.  W.  Rough  and  Co., 
180,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  

NOTICE. 

Editonal  and  Business  Cojnmunications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Office,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


AND 

JOURNAL  OF  HOME  CULTURE, 
 I  JUNE,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


HE  administration  of  theChantrey 
Fund  has  been  so  often  criticised, 
and  has  been  remarked  upon  from 
so  many  different  points  of  view 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  any- 
thing fresh  on  the  subject.  Any- 
thing said  or  written  about  it  now 
must  necessarily  be  little  more  than 
repetition  of  tolerably  well  worn  arguments;  and 
there  is  practically  no  chance  of  hitting  upon 
some  distinctly  novel  idea  to  add  to  those  already 
wasted  in  the  controversy.  Still  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fund  is  at  present  used,  and  as  it  is 
only  by  incessantly  repeating  the  same  things 
that  we  are  able  to  induce  the  public  to  under- 
stand and  accept  them,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
once  more  to  go  over  the  old  ground  and  once 
more  to  bring  forward  the  old  arguments.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  anything  like  variety  of 
argument  is  now  taken  away  from  us  by  the 
fact  that  the  council  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  Chantrey  Fund  have  settled 
down  into  a  steady  commission  of  the  same 
faults  year  by  year,  and  in  consequence  we  have 
on  each  occasion  to  deal  with  the  same  question 
and  have  always  to  approach  them  in  the  same 
way.  We  are,  for  instance,  confronted  this 
year  by  the  same  spectacle  which  we  had  last 
year  and  the  year  before  that  ;  we  have  to 
deprecate  exactly  the  same  abuses,  and  to 
•criticise  exactly  the  same  shortcomings. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  scope  for 
originality  is  limited.  | 


We  are  told  that  this  spring  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  have  been  spent  in  acquiring 
Mr.  Herkomer's  large  picture  of  "  The  Chapel 
of  the  Charterhouse."  Last  year  a  similar  sum 
was  wasted  on  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  *'  Pool  of 
London.  In  neither  case  does  there  seem  to 
be  much  cause  for  rejoicing  ;on  the  pai  c  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Herkomer's  painting  is  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  is  careful,  serious,  and  con- 
ventional, but  has  no  particular  claim  to  be 
dignified  above  the  average.  It  is  certainly 
more  worthy  of  note  than  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  pre- 
tentiously empty  production  ;  but  it  is  not  from 
any  point  of  view  a  desirable  picture  to  -add  to 
a  small  collection  which,  by  the  way,  already 
contains  a  very  typical  example  of  Mr. 
Herkomer's  work.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures 
which  fails  in  every  way  to  show  real  cause  for 
existence  ;  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  production 
which  is  open  to  many  serious  objections.  It 
is  not  phenomenal  in  its  technical  merits  ;  it 
tells  no  particular  story  and  teaches  no  par- 
ticular lessen ;  it  starts  from  nothing  and 
arrives  nowhere.  It  is  in  a  word  a  charac- 
teristically British  picture,  stolid,  self-satisfied, 
and  empty,  with  just  the  touch  of  valueless 
sentiment  which  goes  down  successfully 
with  the  public  which  craves  so  perpetually 
for  something  external  to  eke  out  the  art  value 
of  the  work.  In  France  the  craving  is  for 
morbid  horror,  for  bloodshed  ;  in  England  it  is 
for  sickly  and  namby-pamby  sentiment.  It  is 
to  this  desire  that  our  popular  artists  pander — 
hence  their  popularity  ;  hence  the  position  in 
the  front  rank  of  many  art  workers  in  the 
present  day.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  ascribe  Mr.  Herkomer's  success  with 
the  public  solely  to  his  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  supplying  them  with  the  kind  of 
subjects  for  which  they  have  a  special  liking  ; 
but  it  is  at  all  events  true  enough  that  his 
shrewdness  in  this  respect  has  helped  to  raise 
him  into  prominence.  We  would,  however, 
urge  that  the  considerations  which  influence 
the  people  in  their  choice  of  pictures  to  admire 
are  not  quite  those  which  should  guide  a 
committee  of  experts  in  the  selection  of  a 
number  of  works  of  art  to  serve  as  the  nuclus 
of  a  public  gallery ;  and  we  would  also  suggest 
that  both  art  and  artists  would  be  benefited 
if  the  Chantrey  Fund  were  expended  with  a 
little  more  calm  judgment  and  reasonable 
discretion. 

There  is  another  vital  objection  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  council  of  the  Academy 
make  purchases  out  of  the  Fund  money, 
that  they  seem  almost  invariably  to  misunder- 
stand how  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  the 
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amoiiDt  available.  They  buy  less  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art  than  for  purposes  of  pro- 
fessional policy  ;  they  do  not  care  so  much  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  bequest  as  they  do  for 
the  possible  advantage  to  themselves  or  their 
friends  which  ma\'  result  from  a  wisely  given 
vote.  The  weaknesses  of  human  nature  are 
apparent  even  in  Burlington  House,  and  the 
handling  of  a  large  sum  of  money  is  always  apt 
to  affect  impartiality  of  judgement  even  among 
the  aesthetic  Scions  of  Piccadilly.  Therefore 
these  little  annual  mistakes  are  committed  with 
the  most  amusing  regularity,  and  the  perennial 
wasting  of  the  income  from  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey's  thousands  becomes  a  matter  for 
comment  season  by  season. 

These  then  are  the  two  heads  of  the  charge 
against  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
who  administer  the  fund — that  they  buy  what 
is  popular  with  the  public  without  insisting 
upon  a  really  high  standard  of  artistic  efficiency, 
and  that  they  buy  what  they  think  Academic 
politics   make  it  wise  for  them  to  acquire. 
We  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  rather  different  point  of  view 
and  for  wishing  that  something  might  be  done 
to  change  this  present  policy.    The  Chantrey 
Fund   might    with   proper    control  become 
a  most  powerfully  beneficial  influence  in  the 
art  world.    It  might  be  made  of  incalculable 
advantage  to    the  workers,   and    of  great 
educational  importance   to  the   people.  If 
instead  of  large  sums  of  money  being  lavished 
upon  single  pictures  of  no  very  great  artistic 
importance,  merely  because  they  chance  to  be 
popular  in  subject,  and  painted  by  artists  run 
after  by  the  crowd,  the  amount  were  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  equal  meritorious  though 
far  less  highly  priced  canvasses  by  conscien- 
tious  workers   not   as   yet   within   sight  of 
popularity,  the   gain  to  everyone  would  be 
inexpressibly  large.     The  artists  themselves 
would  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  hard 
struggle  after  success ;  and  the  people  would 
be  educated  into  appreciation  of  merit  in  the 
productions  of  men  whose  names  have  not  as 
yet  become  household  words.  If  we  adopted  the 
rather  low  level  of  artistic  merit  which  the 
Royal  Academy  has  by  its  purchases  of  recent 
years  apparently  accepted  we  could  with  ease 
find  in   each   exhibition   scores   of  pictures 
worthy  of  places  in  the  Chantrey  Fund  Collec- 
tion.   If,  as  would  indeed  be  necessary,  we 
decided  upon  a  far  higher  standard  we  should 
yet  be  able  to  find  year  by  year  a  plentiful 
array  of  work  that  would  hold  its  own  in 
any  assemblage  of  modern  art  productions 
There  is  no  dearth  of  capable  producers  within 


the  art  circle  of  the  present  time,  and  a 
collection  of  their  pictures  bought  with  judg- 
ment would  be  to  the  men  of  to-day  a  valuable 
source  of  aesthetic  education  ;  while  to  coming 
generations  it  would  be  supremely  important 
as  a  means  of  proving  the  growth  and  spread 
of  a  higher  and  more  intelligent  type  of 
aestheticism.  If  the  Chantrey  Fund  were  used 
n  a  judicious  and  enlightened  manner  it  would 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  failure  of  the  State  to 
bestow  any  official  recognition  upon  Art.  It 
would  be  to  this  country  what  the  money  voted 
annually  by  the  French  Government  is  to 
France,  the  means  by  which  an  admirable 
collection  of  contemporary  art  may  be  got 
together.  We  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
here  before ;  we  have  on  the  contrary  bound 
ourselves  by  an  amazing  law  not  to  allow  the 
works  of  living  artists  to  appear  in  our 
National  Gallery  ;  and  we  are  at  last  beginning 
to  find  out  that  the  productions  of  the  artists 
who  are  working  amongst  us  afford  material 
for  interesting  displays.  Let  us  then  by  all 
means  do  our  best  to  secure  the  better  working 
of  the  Chantrey  Fund,  let  us  not  fail  to 
criticise  freely  and  openly  anything  like  mis- 
management in  its  administration,  let  us 
unanimously  protest  against  the  wasting  of  its 
thousands,  and  let  us  one  and  all  do  our  utmost 
to  prevent  the  giving  of  an  excessive  price  for 
another  "  Pool  of  London"  or  "  Chapel  of  the 
Charterhouse." 


Sir  Frederic  Leighton  at  the  R.A.  banquet 
was  too  uninteresting  to  bear  reporting  in 
extenso.  He  spoke  well  of  the  breath  and 
breeze  of  youth  in  the  works  of  the  "  New 
English  "  men,  but  the  rest  of  his  speech  was 
absurdly  misleading ;  not  praise  but  very  clear 
rebuke  being  needful  in  dealing  with  the  bulk 
of  his  colleagues,  who  clung  like  spiders  to  the 
superabundant  cobwebs  of  Burlington  House, 
that — to  quote  its  president,  "  ancient,  stately, 
and  imperishable  shrine." 


We  hear  that  a  fine  subject  picture  duly 
accepted  at  "The  Imperishable  Shrine,"  was 
dropped  by  a  carpenter  in  the  hanging  and 
simply  transfixed  on  the  sharp  corner  of 
another  work.  The  Academy  have,  we  need 
hardly  add,  refused  to  compensate  the  victim, 
but  we  trust  that  a  document  commencing 
*'  Victoria,  by  the  Grace,"  will  shortly  convince 
Mr.  Eaton  that  even  the  Burlington  Beadles 
are  not  above  the  law. 
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It  is  at  once  curious  and  amusing  to  note 
how  the  critics  of  the  daihes  have  avoided 
speaking  of  "The  Son  of  the  Carpenter,"  the 
one  rehgious  picture  which  the  Academy  of 
l88g  has  placed  upon  its  walls.  We  are  glad 
that  a  writer,  of  whom  we  can  only  speak,  in 
this  place,  as  poeta  non  ignottis,  has  been  more 
daring,  and  has  given  us,  in  sonnet  form,  the 
following  earnest  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Edward  Simmons. 

The  Son  of  the  Carpenter. 
LUKE  XI.,  40. 

The  stern  insistent  spell  of  poverty, 
That  drugs  ambition  in  its  dull  routine, 
Closes  the  outlook  fair  of  "  Might-have-been," 

And  leaves  but  daily  toil  in  what  must  be  ; 

So  peasants  now,  or  there  in  Galilee, 

Feel  their  environment ;  yet  He  has  seen, 
"  Son  of  the  Carpenter,"  these  things  terrene 

Loom  into  Godhead  won  on  Calvary. 

Sweet  Christ !    This  boy  in  common  English 
dress 

Is  nearer  to  the  truth  Thy  words  reveal. 
Than  figures  limned  with  antiquarian  zeal, 

Posing  in  conscious  Academic  stress. 

Here  is  the  sentient  Boy,  whose  love  we  feel 

Awaits  true  love  with  answering  caress. 

The  proposal  of  the  managers  of  Olympia  to 
have  a  big  show  of  rejected  work  at  their 
colossal  annexe  to  Addison  Road  Railway 
Station,  is  one  which  the  art  world  generally 
has  received  with  some  amusement  and  more 
derision.  The  commercial  personages  who 
are  promoting  the  idea  have,  of  course,  no 
knowledge  of  how  an  environment  of  bad 
pictures  instead  of  showing  up  good  work  as  a 
gem,  pulls  the  good  work  down  to  the  level  of 
the  bad  in  such  a  manner  that  the  unlucky 
painter  can  sometimes  scarcely  recognise  his 
handiwork.  But  they  might  easily  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  not  so  much  in  their  absolute 
rejections  as  in  their  treatment  of  the  doubt- 
fuls,"  that  the  evil  influences  of  the  Academy 
are  shown.  The  majority  of  the  works  abso- 
lutely refused,  justify  the  refusal ;  many  of 
them  are  puerile  beyond  the  conception  even 
of  Olympian  minds.  But  where  the  hardship 
comes  in  at  every  successive  Academy  show  is 
that  with  hanging  space  for  about  800  pictures, 
some  3,000  are  marked  "  doubtful,"  and  then 
nepotism,  favouritism,  and]cliqueism, are  allowed 
to  do  the  rest,  2,200  works  returning  to  their 
owners  after  the  judges  have  declared  they 
were  equal  in  merit  to  the  800  outsiders  who 
struggle  finally  on  to  the  walls. 


The  Exhibition  of  Humourists  which  opens 
at  the  R.I.  on  the  8th  June,  ought  to  be  instruc- 
tive— is  in  fact  bound  to  be  so.  Works  of  Ho- 
garth, Bunbury,  Gillray,  Newton,  Rowlandson, 
Woodward,  Leech,  Cruikshank,  Seymour, 
Doyle,  Thackeray,  Tenniel,  Thompson, 
Pelligrini,  Lane,  Caldecott,  Bryan,  Sambourne, 
Ralston,  Alkein,  Mason,  Hablot  Browne,  W.  G. 
Baxter,  C.  Keene,  Sullivan  and  Harry  Furniss, 
have  already  been  secured.  The  purely  artistic 
value  of  the  show  will  probably  be  exaggerated 
by  opinion,  but  it  is,  of  course,  very  largely  a 
matter  of  selection.  Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr. 
Orrock  are  trustworthy  artists,  and  to  them 
this  task  has,  we  believe,  been  confided.  The 
exclusion  of  French  caricature  and  humour  is 
a  regretable  step,  but  we  believe  the  considera- 
tion was  one  of  time  and  space. 


At  the  Society  of  Artists,  53,  New  Bond- 
street,  may  now  be  seen  specimens  of  Gesso 
painting,  which  some  artists,  led  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  are  beginning  to  take  up  warmly.  The 
work,  in  England,  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  or  preparing  the  rais- 
ing" composition  has  hitherto  deterred  many  a 
would-be  artist  from  undertaking  the  work; 
but  the  members  of  the  above  society  have 
turned  their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  have  produced  the  necessary  materials. 
The  preparation  is  sold  in  two  small  tins,  pne 
containing  a  powder,  the  other  a  liquid,  which, 
when  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  form 
a  sort  of  glue.  This  is  painted,  and  left  to 
harden,  on  any  surface,  such  as  frames,  panels, 
backs  of  blotters,  and  many  other  things,  and 
then  coloured  with  metallic  and  various-hued 
paints.  The  work  is  easy  so  far  as  manual 
exertion  goes,  it  is  most  decorative,  and  admits 
of  wide  application.  Lessons  are  given  in  the 
art  at  the  studio.  Decorative  Gesso  painting 
is,  on  dit,  to  be  the  fashionable  work  of  the 
season. 

We  have  been  taken  to  task  by  a  little 
weekly  called  Society,  because  we  spoke  of  a 
picture  as  "  tricky  and  clever."  As  our  friend 
had  previously  counselled  its  readers  to  "  give 
up  high  art,  fal-lals  and  aesthetics,"  we  may, 
perhaps,  assume  that  the  first  and  third  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  representative  before  he 
went  to  see  the  picture  in  question.  And 
possibly,  indeed,  art  criticism  is  among  the 
''fal-lals." 

Seriously,  however,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
any  writer,  from  the  biggest  of  big  guns  down 
to  the  smallest  of  small  bores,  prepared  to 
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abandon  a  distinction  which  time  after  time 
has  to  be  made  in  criticism.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  which  require  a  deal  of  cleverness 
and  technical  skill,  but  which  are  still  tricks 
after  all.  He  who  thinks  cleverness  and 
trick  incompatible  would  rob  art  of  a  Whistler, 
politics  of  a  Churchill,  and  religion  of  a 
Haweis. 


TO  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

"  Tu  se'  lo  mio  malstro,  e'  I  mio  autore: 
Tu  se^  solo  colui,  da  cu'  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stilOf  che  m'hafatto  more." 

O  strong,  strange   soul,  whose   great  heart 
pulses  reach 
With  fire  of  Art,  with  majesty  of  grace. 
Warming  this  hard  cold  Island's  frozen  face 
From  Cornwall's  surf  to  Caithness'  wind-swept 
beach ; 

'Tis  granted  thee  this  latest  age  to  teach 

Giotto's  dream,  and  in  the  gloom  to  trace 
Forgotten  stars,  and  with  thine  ardour 
brace 

Tired  souls  to  healthful  energy,  till  each 
Has  hailed  thee  Prophet,  Master,  Royal  Guide ! 
Till  each  in  grateful  reverence,  has  learned 
Something,  yet  more — to  see  in  every  man, 
However  poor,  a  true  heart-brother.  Wide 
O'er  this  dim  land  thy  watch-lamp  long  has 
burned. 

Revealing  faithfully  God's  holiest  plan. 

E.  R.  Christie. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Watercolours. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  summer  exhibition  of 
the  "Old  Society"  of  i88g,  differs  in  any  important 
respect  from  that  of  previous  }  ears.  The  painters 
are  the  same  and  their  ideals  are  unchanged. 
Judging  their  work  by  their  own  standard,  it  is  no 
doubt  good ;  but  whether  we  should  be  right  in 
accepting  that  standard  is  quite  another  question. 
These  aquarellists  work  as  if  their  mission  were  the 
recording  of  certain  facts,  sometimes  interesting 
and  sometimes  not,  with  the  greatest  attainable 
accuracy  of  imitation.  That  this  may  be  a  correct 
theory  we  will  allow,  but  we  must  also  admit  that 
the  result  is  somewhat  dull. 

On  turning  to  the  results  in  the  present  instance, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  President  does  not 
this  year  reach  the  usual  level  in  his  work.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  "The  Witch,"  No.  71;  a  really 
weak  picture.  The  most  careless  observers  will 
know  that  a  group  of  powerful  horses  terrified 
at  the  uncanny  aspect  of  a  witch,  would  form  a 
striking  feature  in  a  foreground.  Not  so  here  ;  we 
are  only  just  conscious  of  their  presence  at  all  by 
the  fact  that  they  serve  admirably  as  a  means  to 
bring  down  the  colours  from  various  parts  of  the 


picture,  as  it  were  to  the  footlights.  A  similar 
want  of  power  characterises  the  second  and  larger 
work  "Charcoal  Burners,"  No.  122;  which 
despite  certain  conventionalities,  appears  to 
greater  advantage  in  black  and  white.  Of  the 
landscapes  the  best  is  Mr.  Waterlow's  *'Dusk," 
No.  21 ;  a  small  picture  in  warm  tone,  restful  in 
character  and  worked  with  pleasant  breadth. 
Mr.  Moore  contributes  an  example  of  his  usual 
vigorous  sea  painting  in  "A  Breezy  Morn,"  No. 
128 ;  of  which  the  contrast  of  yellow  hght  and 
blue  sea  forms  the  chief  feature.  Mr.  Tom.  Lloyd's 
picture  ''The  Young  May  Moon,"  No.  138,  would 
be  pleasant  did  we  not  recognise  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  expended  on  so  slight  a  subject, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Melville's  "Fete  of  the  Dosseh," 
No.  153,  is  clever  but  not  attractive.  It  does  not 
exhibit  the  blaze  of  colour  usually  associated  with 
Eastern  scenes,  but  is  no  doubt  all  the  more 
true  for  that  reason.  Still  we  cannot  think 
that  the  whole  object  of  a  picture  should  lie  in 
the  representation  of  a  mass  of  brown  heads 
in  a  frame  of  white  tent-roofs,  and  backed 
by  a  white  city.  As  a  fact  the  Mahomedan 
Festival  may  be  interesting,  as  a  picture  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Flora,"  No  i6g,  is  a  composi- 
tion most  charming  by  its  simplicity.  The  colour 
is  cool  and  presents  a  pleasing  harmony.  The  pose 
of  the  figure  is  a  difficult  one.  As  she  calls  "the 
flowers  from  their  long  sleep,"  Queen  Flora  turns, 
and  the  artist  has  found  it  a  hard  task  to  avoid  some 
stiffness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  arms.  "  Pegasus," 
No.  176,  is  a  much  more  powerful  example  of  Mr. 
Crane's  work.  The  subject  is  well  rendered,  and 
so  well  conceived  that  we  hope  to  see  it  worked  out 
on  a  larger  scale.  Bold  in  colour  and  full  of  action 
this  taming  of  the  winged  horse  stands  out  from 
among  the  other  pictures  by  reason  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  originality  it  displays.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Recollection  of  the  Arabian  Nights,''  No.  249,  is  a 
spot  of  bright  colour  which  would  form  a  happy 
item  in  decoration.  It  is  too  small  however,  to  bear 
criticism  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  "The 
Golden  Prime  of  Good  Haroun  Alraschid." 

  W.  P. 

New  Gallery — (First  Notice). 

To  the  managers  of  the  New  Gallery  may  be 
given  the  credit  of  having  got  together  a  collection 
of  works  of  art  which  is  more  likely  to  be  popular 
than  any  of  those  which  are  open  in  London  this 
spring.  The  total  number  of  exhibits  is  less  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  among  them  there  is  a 
somewhat  unusually  large  proportion  of  typical  pro- 
ductions by  the  most  prominent  among  contem- 
porary artists.  The  ample  space  available  in  the 
gallery  allows  of  the  pictures  and  sculpture  being 
arranged  so  as  to  show  them  to  excellent  advantage, 
and  so  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  air  of  close 
packing  which  makes  the  average  art  show  inex- 
pressibly wearying. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  paintings  in  the 
exhibition  is  one  of  the  first  we  see  on  entering  the 
large  West  Room.  This  is  the  "  Fog  off  Corsica" 
by  Mr.  Watts,  an  exceedingly  excellent  example  of 
the  subtle  and  dainty  side  of  his  artistic  nature,  a 
study  of  delicate  tones  and  gentle   colour.  Mr* 
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and  somewhat  trivial,  and  suffers  a  little  from  its 
juxtaposition  to  a  group  of  four  very  powerful  pro- 
ductions by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  Of  those  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Millet  but  there  is  great  charm  in  the  classicality 
of  "A  Favourite  Author."  Mr.  J.  M.  Strudwick's 
"  Ramparts  of  God's  House  "  is  a  delicate  arrange- 
ment of  gentle  hues;  and  is  very  judiciously  near 
another  tender  little  seascape  "  The  Sea  Ghost,"  by 
Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan's  "Polar  Bears  Swim- 
ming," is  very  well  painted,  and  gives  evidence  of 
acute  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
jects. On  another  wall  hangs  Mr.  Watts's  "  Fata 
Morgana,"  one  of  his  most  robust  and  vigorous 
pictures,  alive  with  strong  action  and  glowing  with 
deep-toned  and  rich  colour,  a  very  "old  master"  in 
technical  qualities.  Close  to  it  is  a  very  typically 
modern  portrait  group,  "Mrs.  Sanderson  and 
Daughter,"  a  dashing  piece  of  handling  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Melville.  Mr.  J.  Charles's  "  Cockle  Fishers" 
is  very  bright  and  sunny  and  very  full  of  open  air 
brilliancy.  Another  successful  painter  of  the  open 
air  is  Mr.  Adrien  Stokes  whose  "  Wet  West  Wind  " 
in  the  North  Room  is  fine  in  colour,  most  truthfully 
treated,  and  notably  vigorous  in  handling.  Mr. 
Hennesey  and  Mr.  Peppercorn  must  not  be  over- 
looked :  the  former  artist  deserves  praise  for  the 
refinement  of  his  "Golden  Hill,"  the  latter  for  the 
sombre  vigour  of  his  "Hayfield."  Mr.  Arthur 
Lemon's  "  Mid-day  Bath  ''  is  an  audaciously  success- 
ful picture,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin's  "  Garden  of 
Adonis "  is  a  pretty  subject  rather  cheaply 
painted;  but  just  beyond  them  hangs  the 
sensation  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Sargent's 
extraordinary  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady 
Macbeth.  The  subject  has  inspired  the  artist  and 
the  result  is  amazing.  The  demonstrativeness  of 
colour,  the  fluency  of  technique,  the  freedom,  the 
audacity,  of  the  whole  work  stamp  it  as  a  phenome- 
non that  even  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Sargent  must 
recognise,  and  before  which  his  admirers  can  hardly 
fail  to  fall  down  and  worship.  Mr.  Shannon's 
"  Miss  Jean  Graham  "  suffers.  Mr.  David  Murray's 
"Willows"  is  a  good  landscape;  and  so  is  Mr. 
Boughton's  "  Morning  in  May";  and  Signer  Costa's 
"  Virginia  di  Monte  "  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  his 
scholarly  style.  Mr.  East's  admirable  twilight 
study,  "An  Evening  Star,"  is  almost  as  scholarly  in 
a  totally  different  way.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  has 
made  his  "Backwater"  somewhat  too  garish  in 
colour;  there  is  more  reticence  and  finer  technique 
in  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt's  "  Flood-Time,  Limehouse." 
Mr.  La  Thangue's  lamplight  study,  "  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Tom  Mitchell "  is  an  instance  of  clever  brush- 
work,  but  is  in  some  respects  too  demonstratively 
clever.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  remarkable 
picture.  The  remaining  works  in  the  gallery  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  notice.  A.  L.  B. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Although  little  was  anticipated  from  this  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  disappointing.  Mr.  John  Pettie  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  the  popular  novehst.  Mr.  K.  Rider 
Haggard  has  reason  to  complain.  He  is  represented 
as  the  aquatic  bird  approaching  dissolution  in  a 
thunder-storm.    Then  the  shadows  are  heavy  and 


the  modelling  is  weak.  Mr.  Pettie  has  sunk  into  a 
slimy  manner  of  putting  his  colour  to  canvas  which 
is  very  destructive  to  his  art.  His  work  this  year 
suggests  hurried  performance.  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow, 
capable  painter  as  he  is,  is  not  seen  to  advan- 
tage at  the  Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  Mouat  Londan  can 
and  will  do  better  work  than  he  shows  us  this  year 
at  this  and  other  exhibitions.  Mr.  Ernest  Parton 
looks  at  nature  through  the  lenses  of  a  bank-holiday 
young  man.  Although  Mr.  W.  H.  Margetson's 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth  is  not  so  original 
as  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  the  same  lady,  it  is  full 
of  strong  drawing  and  the  scheme  of  colour  is 
pleasing.  Mr.  C.  E.Johnson's  "A  Sussex  Sheep 
Washing"  (41),  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  Mr.  J. 
Aumonier's  attempt,  exhibited  at  theRoyal  Academy, 
to  portray  the  same  subject.  The  poetry  of  the 
scene  is  missed  by  both  painters,  and  yet  the  Royal 
Academy  in  its  saj  lence  has  seen  fit  to  purchase  the 
latter  picture.  Mr.  Le  Gros's  "  The  River-side " 
(18)  is  affected.    It  aims  at  romanticism  but  fails. 

Mr.  Anderson  Hague's  "  Evening  "  (49)  is  far  more 
worthy,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Gunning  King  does  well,  but  he 
could  do  better.  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson,  always  an 
artist,  sends  a  characteristic  picture  ;  but  Mr.  John 
R.  Reid  will  not  satisfy  his  admirers  this  year.  Mr.. 
Frank  Brangywn's  "  Homeward  "  (89)  is  a  note- 
worthy work.  Mr.  Keley  Halswelle's  "  Macbeth, 
Act  I,  Scene  3  "  (132)  has  many  excellencies,  but 
at  best  it  is  a  pretty  rather  than  a  vital  work  ;  there 
is  much  more  distinction  and  staying  power  about 
the  performances  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Skipworth  and  Mr. 
J.  Charles.  The  really  great  achievement  of  the 
show,  however,  is  sent  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  an 
artist  among  painters.  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood  lacks  in 
virility,  albeit  he  paints  deftly  enough  ;  but  Mr. 
Llewellyn  is  growing  in  power  and  grace.  "  'Twixt 
Night  and  Day  (A  Cornish  Harbour)  "is  a  strong 
piece  of  work,  a  charming  orange  light  illumines  the 
sails  of  the  vessels  and  the  picture  painted  with 
breadth  and  vigour.  Mr.  Clausen's  "  Ploughing  "(174); 
"  protests  too  much,"  the  idea  is  plagiarised  from 
various  sources,  and  the  plagiarism  is  not  justified,, 
for  both  in  drawing  and  in  conception,  those  pictures 
of  distinction  which  it  so  readily  recalls,  excel  it.  Mr.. 
J.J.  Shannon  sends  some  excellent  portraits  which, 
will  enhance  the  well-merited  reputation  he  has 
achieved.  Those  who  wish  to  view  Mr.  David 
Murray  aright  should  view  him  at  the  New.  His 
best  work  is  there.  In  the  fifth  room  there  is  a 
pleasant  little  picture  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  W.  Radcliffe,. 
and  Messrs.  Alfred  Hartley,  Buxton  Knight,  Yeend 
King,  W.  L.  Wyllie,  W.  J.  Laidley,  Henry  Moore,, 
Claude  Hayes  and  Moffatt  P.  Lindner  send  work  ot 
various  degrees  of  merit.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  and 
the  Hon.  John  Collier  contribute  the  kind  of  por- 
traits dear  to  the  bourgeois  mind,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  show,  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
appeal  to  a  philistine  rather  than  to  an  artistic  public. 

  J.  S.  L. 

The  19TH  Century  Art  Society. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society  is  now 
open,  showing  fresh  signs  of  vitality,  for  the  election 
of  several  new  members  has  added  to  its  strength 
and  reputation.    Messrs.  Yeend  King  and  Vincent 
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Poynter's  "Roman  Boat  Race"  close  by  is  pretty 
P.  Yglesias  were  formally  the  mainstays  of  the 
gallery.  Messrs.  Julius  Olsson,  Louis  Grier,  and 
G.  Leon  Little  bring  fresh  support.  Mr.  Vincent  P. 
Yglesias's  "Moonlight"  (95),  is  nothing  short  of 
beautiful.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson's  "  A  West  Country 
Hamlet  "  (237),  is  a  clever  piece  of  work  painted  in 
the  manner  of  the  Newlynists,  and  Mr.  Louis  Grier's 
Morning  out  in  the  Mist"  (225),  is  an  admirable 
study  of  fishing  smacks  at  sea  in  the  early  light  of 
morning.  It  is  painted  with  feeling  and  knowledge. 
Mr.  Yeend  King's  "  Kennet  Meadows  "  (217),  is  in  this 
artist's  usual  manner.  Popular  in  subject  and 
cleverly  handled  it  tells  favourably  among  its  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Leon  Little  contributes  two  small 
landscapes.  "TheOldLock: "  (165),  is  a  subtle  render- 
ing of  moonlight ;  in  a  river  chocked  with  reeds,  two 
barges  are  aground.  This  aii  Mr.  Little's  other 
coutribution  "  The  Quiet-coloured  Eve,"  are  pictures 
of  distinction  and  if  such  work  continues  to  be  shewn 
there  the  gallery  will  not  fail  to  increase  in  artistic 
appreciation.    J.  S.  L. 

Mrs.  Allingham's  Drawings  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society's 

Before  the  delicate  precision,  and  sweet  womanly 
grace  of  such  work  as  Mrs.  Allingham's  now  on  view 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Rooms,  it  would  be 
ungallant  and  brutal  to  say  a  word  of  condemnation. 
But  in  praising  the  qualities  which  give  distinction 
and  charm  to  their  seventy-nine  water  colours,  it 
must  be  on  conventional  lines  only.  There  is  a 
great  school  of  painters  who  by  attention  to  drawing 
and  a  purely  mechanical  arrangement  of  colour, 
have  by  force  of  the  tradition  of  long  vears,  at  last 
presented  a  nature-ideal,  that  is  as  unlike  the  real 
thing,  as  a  smart  Dresden  Shepherdess  is  to  one  of 
Jean  Francois  Millet's  peasant  women.  The 
elegant  trifles  of  a  false  period  in  art  are  yielding 
place  to  harsher,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  more  real 
attempts  to  depict  the  world  as  we  see  it,  yet  if  the 
present  notice  were  written  to  this  standard  of 
criticism  it  would  be  unfair  to  a  capable  and  highly 
trained  artist.  Therefore  in  praising  the  idyllic 
grace  and  pleasant  arrangements  of  colour  in  Mrs. 
Allingham's  work,  it  is  not  insincere  admiration, 
but  recognition  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  infuse  truth 
into  a  style  fast  dying  out,  and  ceasing  to  yield 
delight  to  the  more  observant  among  us  to-day.  In 
No.  18  "The  Nook,"  the  scope  of  the  artist  is 
clearly  seen,  the  delight  in  the  dainty  things  that 
make  up  the  cottage  gardens  of  our  peasants,  is 
lovingly  expressed.  In  such  a  world,  the  squire  is 
austere  but  absolutely  just,  the  peasant  honest  and 
chaste,  each  duly  content  with  his  station  in  life. 
It  is  a  world  that  recks  not  the  stress  of  turbulent 
weather,  that  sees  not  death  underneath  its  roses, 
that  feels  not  the  infinite  pity  of  the  injured,  but 
bears  its  little  joys  and  sorrows  humbly  if  somewhat 
densely,  for  the  divine  unrest  has  troubled  it  not. 
In  No.  40  "  Cottage  at  Lake,"  Sandown,  I.W.  No. 
52  "  The  Little  Farm  "  (almost  sensational  by  side 
of  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  sunshine  and  rives  of 
the  rest).     No.  12  "Working  at  home."    No.  17 

Hillside  Cottages,"  the  skill  in  selection  of  pictur- 
esque aspects  of  country  life  is  unquestionable. 
No /'Village  Tragedy"  could  be  imagined  herein. 


Mrs.  Wood's  view  of  bucolic  life,  is  as  foreign  to 
this  school,  as  human  passions  are  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Morns'  nicely  behaved  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is 
a  land  of  five  o'clock  tea,  where  the  musical-box 
replaces  the  nightingale,  and  good  little  people  go 
to  bed  at  eight.  A  land  to  sigh  for,  to  regret,  but 
alas,  though  it  be  called  "  On  the  Surrey  Border," 
is  in  the  borderland  of  romance  only,  and  was  never 
in  very  truth  either  in  Merry  England  of  the  past, 
or  Sober  England  of  to  day ;  but  still  such,  is  the 
wilfulness  of  human  vision,  given  solace  to  pure 
souls  and  a  joy  to  kindly  if  somewhat  wealthy 
intellectual  folk.  To  speak  to  such  of  the  travail 
of  the  artist,  or  the  truths  of  common  life,  is  to  talk 
in  language  they  know  not.  That  such  people  may 
always  have  work  so  good  of  its  sort  as  Mrs. 
Allingham's  is  desirable,  and  if  men  who  know 
better  refuse  charity  to  the  less  informed,  it  would 
be  well  that  they  learnt  a  little  more,  and  conscious 
of  the  gradual  but  certain  advance  in  the  re- 
cognition of  ultimate  verities,  adopted  a  patient 
and  courteous  attitude  to  sincere  efforts  however 
mistaken  they  may  appear,  and  recognise  in  such 
work  as  this  more  to  praise  than  to  deplore. 

  G.  W, 

GoupiL  Gallery. 
.Mr.  A.  D.  Peppercorn  is  showing  at  this  gallery  a 
fresh  set  of  some  forty  landscapes.  His  excellent 
work  is  always  interesting  both  on  account  of  its 
charm  and  truth  to  nature  and  also  for  its  strong 
individuality.  In  previously  exhibited  pictures  by 
Mr.  Peppercorn  it  has  been  possible  to  take  excep- 
tion to  his  habit  of  insisting  unnecessarily  upon 
lowness  of  tone  and  sombreness  of  hue,  which 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  develop  into  a  manner- 
ism. These  faults,  however,  he  has  been  steadily 
eliminating,  and  in  the  present  show  he  gives  us  some 
unexpectedly  vigorous  and  telling  bits  of  high  tone 
and  strong  colour.  This  new  development  is 
specially  notable  m  No.  2,  "  The  summer  sun  is 
sinking  low";  in  No.  18,  "A  morning  of  June/' 
and  in  No.  27,  "  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright."  An  excellent  piece  of  painting  is  No.  24, 
"Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air,"  especially  note- 
worthy being  the  treatment  of  the  distance  and  the 
sky,  and  the  admirable  rendering  of  the  effect  ot 
atmosphere.  No.  32,  "  Now  came  still  evening  on," 
a  fine  twilight  study,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  several 
successful  attempts  to  render  the  dusk  of  evening  ; 
and  Nos.  23,  26,  and  36,  are  also  ful'  of  undemon- 
strative merit.  A.  L.  B. 

Leon  Lefevre's. 
The  new  picture  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  '*A 
Dedication  to  Bacchus,"  is  one  in  every  way 
calculated  to  sustain  and  enhance  his  high  reputa- 
tion. It  embodies  all  his  remarkable  characteristics 
of  colour,  design,  breadth  of  treatment,  exquisite 
tone  balance  of  parts,  and  an  accuracy  in 
classico-archaelogical  details  that  defies  criticism. 
This  is  a  worthy  companion  picture  to  his 
famous  work  "The  Vintage  Festival,"  and,  like 
most  of  the  artist's  works,  is  to  be  seen  at  L.  H. 
Lefevre's  Gallery.  King  Street,  St.  James'.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  60  figures  on  the  canvas,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  disposed  is  in  itself  a  revela- 
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tion  of  the  true  art  instinct.  The  little  child  in  the 
foreground,  who  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
Graces,  looks  up  with  perplexity  and  alarm  to  her 
elder  sister  or  aunt  as  the  procession  nears  the  foot 
of  the  temple,  and  is  met  by  one  of  the  priestesses, 
who  has  stepped  down  to  welcome  it.  This  part  of 
the  picture  is  in  a  glowing  light,  into  which  the 
priestess  seems  literally  to  drop,  and  is  the  personi- 
fication of  female  gracefulness.  Two  handsome 
maidens,  carrying  garlands  for  the  temple,  dance 
gracefully  at  the  head  of  the  procession — their 
countenances  betraying  the  glow  of  spiritual 
exaltation  or  ecstacy  into  which  they  have  been 
cast  by  the  excitement  of  the  ceremony.  The 
shadows  and  borrowed  hght  which  rest  here  and 
there  on  the  figures,  and  on  the  deep  blue  of  the 
waters  in  the  background,  are  the  result  of  the 
closest  observation,  and  the  absolute  correctness  is 
realised  by  all  close  observers  of  nature.  In  marble 
painting  nobody  can  approach  Alma-Tadema,  but 
in  the  wonderful  presentment  of  a  block  of  blood- 
veined  marble  m  the  left  fore-ground  he  has  out- 
distanced all  his  previous  efforts.  This  single  item 
of  this  very  rich  canvas  would  form  no  unworthy 
picture  if  it  stood  by  itself  alone— for,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  texture  and  execution,  it  cannot  fail  to 
extort  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  beholders. 
As  a  student  of  archseology  and  classic  lore  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  shines  in  this  splendid  imaginative 
picture  as  conspicuously  as  he  does  as  an  artist. 

  F.  G.  S. 

"The  Last  Shot  for  the  Queen's  Prize, 
Wimbledon,  1887," 
At  McLean's  Gallery. 
To  infuse  new  life  into  so  well-worn  a  thing  as 
the  portrait-picture,  seems  at  this  date  almost  a 
forlorn  hope  Yet  Mr,  R.  Ponsonby  Staples,  in  his 
picture  "  The  Last  Shot  for  the  Queen's  Prize, 
1887,"  has  avoided  the  hackneyed  horror  with  its 
heads  in  profile,  arranged  in  irregular  ellipses.  His 
canvas  is  filled  naturally  with  celebrities,  who  do 
not  look  as  if  the  bull's  eye  out  of  sight  on  the  left 
of  the  picture  was  the  calf's  eye  of  the  photographer. 
The  painting  of  the  accessories  is  broad  and  simple, 
while  the  colour  is  at  least  pleasant.  In  fact, 
bearing  in  mind  the  average  standard  of  such 
things,  the  painting  is  a  sheer  masterpiece  of  its 
school  and  a  creditable  picture  in  itself.  The 
predella,  with  its  series  of  twenty-seven  portraits, 
shows  the  winners  for  1866  to  1887,  the  centre 
being  of  right  allotted  to  A.  Cameron,  the  unique 
winner  of  the  two  years,  1866  and  1869.  The  clever 
sketches  in  oil  and  pastels  for  each  head  in  the 
picture,  hanging  on  an  adjacent  wall,  are  boldly 
wrought,  being  full  of  life  and  well  worth  examining. 
In  short,  the  artist  may  be  thoroughly  congratulated 
on  ennobling  what  has  fallen  to  meanness  hereto- 
fore. In  future  we  shall  almost  muster  courage  to 
look  at  the  Royal  weddings,  County  Councils,  and 
such  like  groups,  lest  by  passing  by  on  the  other  side 
we  miss  some  worthy  work. 

  G.  W. 

Mendoza's. 

Before  such  pictures  as  "Love's  Barrier,"  and 
"Won  at  last,"  by  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy,  the  critic  is 
6ore  beset.    It  should  be  his  aim  to  find  merit  every- 


where, to  recognise  honest  effort,  however  it  fall 
short  of  achievement;  to  allow  for  divergent  aspects 
of  Hfe,  of  actually  distinct  vision  of  nature,  and  at 
times  to  submit  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  the 
painter.  But  with  full  recognition  of  this,  to  say  a 
single  word  of  praise  of  these  two  pictures  is 
a  sheer  impossibility,  they  are  not  life  and 
nature,  they  are  not  even  fine  melodrama. 
What  they  are  intended  to  do,  beyond  sell,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  They  are  not  even  coloured 
photographs,  mechanical  facts,  still  less  are  they 
subtle  or  straight-forward  lessons  or  fables.  In  a 
word  they  are  an  imagination  of  essentially  common- 
place invention,  worked  out  in  method  equally 
valueless.  To  give  pain  to  a  living  artist  is  the 
unfortunate  result,  but  at  times  it  is  impossible  to 
wrap  absolute  and  entire  condemnation  in  graceful 
phrases,  and  as  a  lie  ever  so  skilfully  wrought  is  a 
greater  insult  than  open  abuse,  it  is  at  least  more 
truly  courteous  to  blame  emphatically  and  abso- 
lutely the  idea  and  execution  of  trite  and  common- 
place pictures,  and  assign  them  their  level  forcibly 
and  without  equivocation,  than  to  utter  a  few 
plausible  platitudes,  which  are  indirectly  a  reproach 
to  more  noble  works. 

  G.  W. 

Pictures  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  1889. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
this  year  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  its  general 
excellence  than  for  the  especial  merits  of  any  one 
work  in  particular.  Of  course  we  come  across 
several  old  favourites  there,  such  as  "The  Dis- 
appointed Anglers,"  by  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  and  Mr. 
Stacy  Marks's"  Plain  Case,"  so  brimming  over  with 
the  subtle  humour  in  which  this  artist  excels ;  but 
these  were  not  entered  for  competition,  and  among 
those  that  were,  the  gentlemen  who  consented  to  act 
as  judges  for  this  year,  Mr.  Frith, Mr.  Goodall  and  Mr. 
Woolner,  must,  in  some  instances,  have  had  a  hard 
task  to  decide  definitely  on  whom  to  bestow  the 
awards  of  merit. 

To  deal  first  with  the  pictures  that  were  singled 
out  by  the  judges  for  special  distinction.  "The 
Yoang  Prodigal "  (123),  by  Mr.  G.  A,  Storey,  for 
which  is  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  historical  or 
figure  subjects  in  oil  by  English  artists,  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  artist's  work,  the  vacuous  expres- 
sion on  the  lace  of  the  principal  figure  when  con- 
fronted with  the  bill  for  his  lavish  entertainment 
being  admirably  depicted,  "The  Romans  in 
Britain"  (35)  by  Thomas  Davidson,  and  "The 
Royal  Exile  "  (79)  by  A.  B.  Donaldson,  have  both 
been  awarded  bronze  medals  and  are  both  pleasing 
works,  though  the  central  figure  in  the  former,  an 
ancient  Briton  bound  to  his  captor's  bridle,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  and  in  the  latter  perhaps  the  back- 
ground is  a  little  hard  and  cold,  as  contrasted  with 
the  dark,  rich  colouring  of  the  foreground.  The  gold 
medal  for  landscapes  has  been  assigned  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  R.I.,  tor  his  admirable  work 
"  Dutch  Boats  Becalmed  "  (71),  a  beautiful  piece, 
thoroughly  masterly  in  drawing  and  execution. 
Very  striking,  too,  is  "The  World  or  the  Cloister" 
(84),  by  Emil  Ran,  which  has  gained  the  gold  medal 
for  figure  subjects  by  foreign  artists.  Inexpressibly 
sad,  is  the   expression  of    the   country    jgirl  in 
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charge  of  the  two  nuns,  whose  fellow  travellers, 
a  young  couple  presumably  on  their  honeymoon, 
regarding  her  with  compassionate  interest.  '*  An 
Interesting  Occupation"  (146),  by  A.  Erdelt,  and 
*'A  Rustic  Colossus"  (154),  by  A.  Ling,  which  have 
both  received  silver  medals  in  this  section,  are  each 
amusing  representations  of  street  children.  The 
silver  medal  for  landscapes  by  foreign  artists  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr,  Paul  Reiss  for  his  picture  (96) 
**  Rising  Moon  on  the  Strand,"  a  charming  study  in 
greys  with  the  yellow  moon  just  risen.  A  Sonnet 
from  Dante  "  (166),  by  J.  Munsche,  which  has  taken 
a  bronze  medal  is  an  exquisitely  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  beautiful  as  regards  colour ;  the  pose  of 
thefigure,anoldman  studying  Dante,  being  charming. 

Of  those  pictures  not  single  1  out  for  any  special 
distinction  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Torrent, 
Dogelly,  North  Wales "  (76),  a  delightful  piece  of 
landscape  painting.  "  On  the  Thames  near  Pang- 
bourne  "  (97),  a  pretty  river  scene  by  Edwin  Day. 

Music  hath  charms  "  (m),  by  Frank  Harding,  is  a 
fine  character  study  of  an  Italian  boy,  the  impudent 
roguery  on  the  lad's  face  being  inimitable.  "  Birds 
of  a  Feather "  (121),  a  group  of  fishermen 
assembled  on  a  rustic  bridge  is  a  good 
instance  of  this  artist's  skill  and  quiet  humour. 
(158)  "  Instruction  of  Roman  Slaves  "  by  Professor 
A.  Baur  is  a  beautiful  scheme  01  rich  colouring,  but 
the  figures  of  the  slavemaster  and  the  slaves  to 
whom  he  is  giving  his  instructions  are  insufficiently 
interesting.  Dorothy  (162),  Miss  B.  Macarthur  is  a 
very  prettily  painted  rustic  head.  In  "  The  Pass  of 
Glencoe  "  (177),  Mrs.  Chas.  Stuart  has  admirably 
caught  the  effect  of  mist  roUing  off  the  mountain  in 
the  distance,  with  bright  sunlight  on  the  valley  in 
the  foreground.  "  The  Autumn  Song  "  (273),  by 
Marie  Laux,  a  number  of  small  birds  congregated 
on  the  branch  of  a  shrub,  is  more  an  example  of 
""decorative"  art  than  anything  else,  but  the  work- 
manship displayed  in  it  is  beautiful.  "  On  the 
Stour  at  Canterbury"  (292),  Richard  Nibbs,  is  a 
delightfully  reposeful  little  bit  of  Kentish  scenery. 
An  important  picture  is  "The  Might  of  Venus" 
'(341),  by  F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  The  artist  has 
selected  a  legend  similar  to  the  story  of  Tannhaiiser 
and  has  depicted  the  penitent  making  his  confession 
to  the  Pope,  and  being  distracted  by  the  apparition 
of  Venus  behind  the  Papal  chair.  The  two  male 
figures  are  charmingly  rendered  as  are  all  the 
accessories  of  the  room  ;  but  the  figure  of  Venus  is 
very  crude  and  stiff,  and  the  gauze  scarf  enveloping 
her  is  too  painfully  suggestive  of  a  corkscrew.  "  On 
the  Threshold,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Clay  is  a  good  paint- 
ing of  a  child.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
figure  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  remainder 
of  the  picture.  "  Henley  on  Thames "  (365), 
t)y  A.  de  Breanski  adds  yet  another  to  the  Hst 
of  good  river  pieces  in  this  exhibition.  (371), 
*'  Female  Slaves  in  Tripoli,"  is  cold  and  dazzling 
in  colour,  very  different  is  the  "Jack  Ashore"  (372) 
of  Edith  Hayllar  with  its  sunhght  softly  reflected 
from  the  river  into  the  mom  at  the  water's  edge. 
^397)  *'  Somebody  Commg,"  is  an  effective  piece  of 
work  by  Edward  Holmes,  two  children  playing  on  a 
common  with  a  background  of  dark  bushes  outlined 
against  a  bright  sky. 


Among  the  water-colours  C.  J.  Lewis's  "  Fire  at 
Battersea,"  which  has  gained  a  bronze  medal  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  girl,  too,  in  E.  F.  Brewtnall's 
"Cruel  Winter  "  (560),  is  a  very  picturesque  figure 
with  her  fresh  young  face,  her  red  hat  and  ner  green 
cloak  with  ermine  collar.  *'  In  the  great  city  "  by  G. 
C.  Haite,  is  a  faithful  representation  of  that  not  very 
easy  subject  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  a  wet  day. 

C.  E. 

Oxford  Loan  Exhibition  of  Paintings. 
From  May  15th,  at  St.  Paul's  Rooms  opposite  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  to  June  5th,  visitors  may 
enjoy  the  view  of  some  fine  and  rare  pictures,  and 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  contrast  works— some 
priceless  for  comparison  of  style — which  of  '^  wisp 
would  have  to  be  sought  in  many  private  collections. 
Of  course  amateurish  specimens  are  to  be  found 
among  the  triumphs  of  old  and  modern  masters, 
but  the  committee  of  selection  (notably  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  Rev.Mr.Duggan  in  obtaining  loans), 
may  be  congratulated  on  forming  a  gathering  n 
which  the  great  majority  of  works  may  bear  the 
fierce  blaze  of  art-criticism.  Portraits  by  Mr. 
Ouless,  Professor  Herkomer,  as  well  as  by  Laurence 
and  Constable,  O'Neil,  Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  and 
others,  claim  notice  and  admiration.  Then  there  is 
the  curious,  old  stagey  style  of  portraiture,  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Richard  Cosway's  "  Lady 
Westmorland."  For  a  really  good  sea  piece, 
delicate  as  a  painting  by  Naftel,  is  the  fine  and  rich 
"  Early  Morning  at  the  Lizard,"  by  S.  Cook  Sen. 
A  golden  Cuyp  is  not  lacking,  for  "  Landscape  and 
Cattle "  arrest,  in  brilliant  pigments  and  colour, 
the  visitor's  notice.  John  Scarlett  Davis  has  a  large 
and  fine  "  Interior  of  a  Cathedral."  Specimens  of 
Copley  Fielding  are  numerous  and  always  interest- 
ing. Gainsborough  has  a  Wilson-like  landscape, 
and  a  water  colour,  soft  but  fading,  of  lake  and  trees. 
Albert  Goodwin's  "  Stormy  Sunday  on  the 
Simplon,"  is  a  powerful  transcript  of  might  and 
mountain  majesty.  With  or  without  consent,  Holman 
Hunt's  "  London  Bridge  on  the  night  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Marriage,"  commands  attention  with  its 
blazonry  of  light  and  colour.  Two  little  pieces  cata- 
logued as  Hobbema  suggest  that  if  they  were  painted 
by  that  artist,  he  could  be  commonplace  and  weak, 
A  "Convent  on  the  Medway,"  by  Arthur  Hughes, 
is  a  choice  and  picturesque  picture,  which  has  to  be 
looked  at  once,  twice  and  thrice  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  portrait  of  "  Alexander  Pope,"  by  the 
Irish  artist  Jervais,  year  1739,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
character  and  force;  of  the  translator  of  the 
"Iliad"  and  "Essay  on  Man,"  etc.  Surely  this 
painting  should  find  its  way  to  the  New  Portrait 
Gallery  !  C.  R.  Leslie  has  four  pictures,  including 
"Henley  Bridge;"  "A  Beggar  Boy,"  by  George 
Morland,  took  us  by  surprise,  the  English  Boy 
challenges  the  Spanish  Beggar  Boy  of  Murillo  in 
character.  Samuel  Prout  in  "Her  Wars  are 
Ended,"  the  hull  of  an  old  war  ship,  now  a  house 
boat,  suggests  the  "Old  Temeraire"  of  Turner." 
A  landscape,  by  Turner,  gives  a  just  insight  of  the 
power  of  the  pencil  that  could  paint  storm  and 
cloud,light  and  shadow,mixed  up  in  a  magic  cauldron 
of  paint.    Two  of  J.  B.  Pyne's  landscapes  are  very 
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good,  No.  136A  suggesting  that  even  other  eyes  and 
hands  than  those  of  Turner  could  master  the  beauty 
of  land  and  sky-scape.  "  The  Ruysdael,"  belonging 
to  Worcester  College,  dominated  the  collection  with 
power,  asserting  *'  I  am  one  of  the  great  pictures  of 
the  world."  Had  we  space,  Spagnoletto's  monk, 
marvels  of  drawing  by  John  Ruskm  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  the  sides  and  tops  of  Alpine  needles, 
Westall's  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  Wright  of 
Derby's  children  playing,  together  with  David  Cox 
(a  glorious  example),  should  have  further  notice, 
but — kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  space. 
So  we  write  no  more,  than  what  was  said  to  Beres- 
iord  on  the  Condor — "  Well  done  Oxford." 

  H.  K.  J. 

Pastels  at  the  Borgen  Gallery. 

At  the  Borgen  Gallery,  Bond  St.,  Mr.  Andrew 
MacCallum  is  exhibiting  about  a  hundred  pastels, 
together  with  as  many  water-colours  and  a  few  oil 
paintings,  all  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  As  an 
eccentricity  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  more, 
"  The  Pass  of  St.  Gothard  "  (95)  may  be  noticed  as 
shewing  on  one  canvas,  oil,  water-colour,  and 
pastel.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  oil  paintings,  pure 
and  simple,  are  two  winter  scenes  at  Burnham 
Beeches  (208-209),  but  classed  among  the  oils  is  the 
picture  which,  though  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
compels  the  visitor's  attention  as  he  enters,  and 
draws  as  he  leaves  those  last  looks  which  are  always 
given  to  the  picture  which  has  made  the  deepest 
impression ;  "  Golden  Moments "  (202),  an  aptly 
named  Autumn  view  of  Burnham  Beeches,  while 
its  paint  seems  still  too  fresh,  and  too  solidly  laid  on, 
yet  shews  us  well  that  golden  glory  of  the  woodland, 
which  is  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  best,  of  all  the 
beauties  of  English  landscape.  The  solidity  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  is 
impasto  laid  on  with  the  palette-knife,  the  only 
means  in  the  artists  opinion  of  securing  before  they 
change,  the  fast  fleeting  tints  of  autumn  woods. 

  W.  P. 

The  Atelier  Ludovici. 

On  May  9th,  Mr.  Ludovici's  students  held  their 
annual  exhibition  of  works  done  during  the  past 
year.  The  display  was  as  usual  both  plentiful  and 
interesting,  and  was  most  creditable  to  both  pro- 
fessor and  students.  The  most  noticeable  studies 
were  those  by  Misses  Ash,  Honsman,  Orridge,  Pash, 
and  Wyman.  Among  the  subject  studies  particular 
attention  was  due  to  a  picture  by  Miss  Pash  which 
was  shown  last  year  in  Paris  at  the  Salon,  to  Miss 
Orridge's  pretty  study  "  Stella,"  to  a  portrait  by 
Miss  M.  Walker,  and  to  a  clever  sketch  by  Miss  K. 
Shaw.  Two  good  pastel  drawings,  "  Pierette  "  by 
Miss  Hensman,  and  a  portrait  by  Miss 
B.  Lewis,  were  also  noteworthy.  A  quaintly 
decorated  and  neatly  got  up  catalogue  was  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Ludovici  has  found  his  ladies'  class  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.,  so  successful  that 
he  has  started  a  branch  studio  in  Sloane-street, 
He  had  also  added  to  his  responsibihties  a  third 
studio,  for  men  this  time,  in  Gray's  Yard,  James 
Street,  Wigmore  Street.  A.  L.  B. 
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In  all  the  arts  to-day  there  are  noteworthy  young 
men  who  promise  to  bear  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  progress  to  redeem  the  satisfied  common- 
place of  the  majority.  In  Music  Mr.  Luard  Selby 
may  be  fairly  cited  as  one  of  these,  and  in  the  works 
from  his  pen,  produced  on  Friday,  May  24,  i88g, 
there  was  ample  proof  of  his  right  to  such  an 
honoured  place.  His  six  pieces  for  the  pianoforte 
"  Potter  Fell  "  are  a  singularly  interesting  set.  The 
motives  are  charmingly  invented,  and  the  working 
art  scholarly  yet  not  pedantic.  In  one  number  the 
syncopation  of  the  theme  with  its  Spanish  rhythm, 
is  worked  to  a  climax  at  once  worthy  and  brilliant. 
The  great  urgent  chords,  clear  and  incisive  tell  out 
in  strident  virile  face  and  conclude  the  set  in 
triumphant  fashion.  His  Elegy  and  Berceuse  for 
violin,  most  daintily  played  by  Miss  Marie  Douglas, 
who  in  Vieuxtemp's  Ballade  and  Polonaise^ 
simply  fascinated  a  not  very  warm  audience, 
are  notable  additions  to  the  hbrary  for  the 
violin.  The  Elegy  has  a  theme  of  large  clear 
phrases,  that  wail  forth  a  royal  sorrow  at  once 
stately  and  gracious — it  would  be  hard  to  parallel 
this  work  in  recent  publications  by  any  master. 
Space  forbids  mention  of  the  songs  of  the  concert- 
giver  which  deserve  all  praise,  and  were  most 
lovingly  rendered  by  the  several  singers.  The 
songs  given  by  Madame  Campbell  Perugini  and 
Miss  Mary  Huttan,  were  a  rare  treat.  The  exquisite 
identity  ot  their  duet-singing  being  an  artistic 
marvel.  Each  in  her  solos  was  entirely  delightful, 
but  the  combined  numbers  were  simply  unique  in 
their  delicate  beauty.  To  praise  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  is  needless,  her  splendid  voice  won  its 
meed  of  praise.  Mr.  Alfred  Greenwood  in 
a  fine  song  from  a  MS.  Opera,  by  Mr.  Selby, 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  programme. 
The  high  level  of  the  concert  deserved  a  larger 
audience,  but  those  present  were  evidently  sincerely 
inclined,  and  shewed  their  good  taste.  Mr.  H.  A. 
J.  Campbell  assisted  in  accompanying,  and  in  his 
really  beautiful  "  Song  of  Spring  "  (sung  by  Madame 
Campbell-Perugini)  contributed  one  of  the  most 
attractive  numbers  of  an  unusually  good  selection. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  performers  displayed  the 
true  feeKng  for  art,  that  has  not  been  considered  an 
English  trait,  and  the  curiously  insular  style  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Davies  was  strangely  noticeable  by  contrast. 
*The  critics  of  the  small  villa  and  the  dillentanti  of  the 
DoreGallery's  frequenters,  would  have  perhaps  found 
the  aim  of  this  concert  beyond  their  appreciation,  but 
fortunately  the  rigid  respectability  of  drawing-room 
music  is  dying,  and  its  dreary  platitudes,  thumped 
or  crooned  with  decorous  vulgarity,  no  longer 
reign  supreme.  The  manacled  muse  is  not  always 
now  made  to  do  menial  work  for  the  singer  or 
player's  glorification,  but  in  the  newer  school  of 
artists  is  treated  as  a  goddess  to  whom  fealty  and 
devout  study  are  but  right,  so  those  who  would 
make  sweet  music  should  grudge  no  toil  or  sorrow, 
that  they  with  earnest  heart  may  give  of  their  very 
best  to  do  service  in  such  noble  worship. 

Gleeson  White. 
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The  Bach  Choir  scored  a  great  success  with  Dr. 
Parry's  *' Judith."  The  Sopranos  were  excellent, 
and  the  whole  first  part  went  with  great  aplomb. 
The  second  part  unfortunately,  dragged  a  little. 

Madame  Frickenhaus  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  on 
6th  May,  in  which  her  rendering  of  Mozart's  Rondo 
in  A  minor  may  be  cited  as  a  particularly  refined 
example  of  this  lady's  sound  conscientious  and 
unpretentiously  agreeable  style. 

The  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  was  remarkable 
for  the  appearance  of  M.  Page,  and  for  a  briUiant 
and  piquant  Rondo  by  Saint  Saens.  The  singing  ot 
Mdlle.  Tremelli  was  more  than  usually  harsh,  and 
lacking  in  style. 

The  second  Richter  Concert  contained  a  fine 
excerpt  from  *'  Parsifal,"  and  the  third  concert  was 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  great  master  of 
modern  romance.  The  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  the 
"  Neibelungenlied,"  and  "  Tristan,"  were  chiefly 
relied  upon.  The  day  being  the  anniversary  of 
Wagner's  birth,  each  piece  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. 

Sir  Charles  Halle's  first  Chamber  concert  was 
remarkable  for  the  veteran  composer  and  musician's 
vigorous  execution,  sustained  power  and  refinement 
of  style.  A  quintet  by  Dvorak  struck  us  as  very 
unequal  work,  and  Cherubini  seldom  fails  to  dis- 
appoint. The  pieces  from  Schubert  and  Beethoven 
sustained  the  interest  of  the  concert. 


"  FaDDIMIR  "  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE. 

An  impecunious  Grand  Duke  of  a  small  principality 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  a  regulation  stage-lover 
with  a  sweetly  pretty  tenor  voice  not  audible  beyond 
the  fourth  row  of  stalls  ;  and  a  "  progressive  parson  " 
who  from  advising  on  orthodoxy  and  tarts  in  the 
first  act,  comes  to  distinction  and  an  archbishopric 
by  way  of  "  fulminating  mercury  and  fulminating 
gold "  in  the  second ;  these  formed  the  male  ele- 
ment of  the  curious  oUa  podrida  called  Faddimiv  or 
the  Triumph  ofOrthodoxypresented  with  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  success  in  a  series  of  five  matinees 
early  in  May.  The  female  element  consisted  of  a 
charming  Anarchist,  who  inspired  the  "  progressive 
parson  "  to  "dance  the  new  millennium  m,  and 
dance  away  the  old,"  of  a  lady  whose  heterodoxy 
was  as  unattractive  as  that  of  "  Robert  Elsmere," 
and  of  a  chorus  who,  possibly  mistaking  the  Vaude- 
ville for  the  scene  of  one  of  "The  May  Meetings," 
had  left  their  personal  charms  at  home.  The 
dialogue  was  witty  and  full  of  puns,  any  three  of 
which  would  have  floated  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime. 
Songs,  sung  with  spirit  by  Messrs.  Shine,  Temple, 
and  Wilson  were  very  well  received,  and  were  of 
more  than  ephemeral  interest,  as  successful  skits  on 
such  popular  topics  as  a  trading  nobiUty,  an  un- 
washed electorate,  and  a  socialistic  church.  The 
music  displayed  more  scholarship  and  originality 
than  are  now  looked  for  in  comic  operas  away 


from  the  Savoy.  The  whole  piece  gave  us 
the  impression  of  being  by  new  and  rising  men, 
its  faults  which  were  obvious,  being  those  ot 
inexperience,  its  merits  those  of  powers  which  only 
require  further  practice  to  mature.  The  costumes, 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry,  were  tasteful,  and 
showed  that  consideration  for  colour  effects  both  in 
groups  and  in  movement,  which  we  expected  to  see 
when  we  learned  that  this  department  had  been 
confided  to  a  well-known  member  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club. 


Angelina  at  the  Vaudeville. 
Mr.  Buchanan  attempted  the  other  day  to  adapt 
the  sprightly  work  of  M.  Alexandre  Bisson  to  the 
English  stage.  It  will  suffice  to  remark  that  while 
Une  Mission  Delicate  is  a  success,  Angelina  must  be 
otherwise  classed.  Even  the  sanctimonious 
Athenaeum  has  the  wit  to  see,  and  the  courage  to 
state,  that  "  the  essence  of  the  plot  is  lost  when  for 
a  mistress  is  substituted  a  wife."  The  piece  requires 
no  further  comment. 


"  The  Profligate  at  the  Garrick." 
A  chorus  of  praise  from  the  leading  dramatic 
critics  has  greeted  Mr.  Pinero's  play,  and  the  live- 
liness of  the  dialogue  justifies  a  considerable 
amount  of  applause.  Good  dialogue  in  a  high-class 
comedy  requires  very  high  powers  combined  with  a 
very  clear  and  delicate  insight  into  social  manners. 
But  the  unequal  character  of  the  acting,  and  the 
slightness  and  essential  falsity  of  the  plot  are  so 
obvious,  that  the  silence  of  the  big  dailies  on  these 
points  is  sufficient  in  godless  minds  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  well  distributed  chicken  and  champagne. 
The  character  of  Dunstan  (not  Ernest,  Mr. 
Clement  Scott !)  Renshaw,  the  very  harmless  '*  pro- 
fligate," was  well  played  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
and  the  remarkably  silly,  we  had  almost  said,  dis- 
agreeably innocent,  heroine  was  elevated  into  at- 
tractiveness almost  wholly  through  the  grace  and 
power  of  Miss  Kate  Rorke.  But  Mr.  Waller  as  the 
sentimental  lawyer  of  doubtful  breeding,  Mr.  S. 
Brough  as  the  "  earnest  "  youngster  whose  age  varies 
almost  a  dozen  years  between  the  first  and  last  act, 
and  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  as  the  vulgar  Mrs.  Stone- 
hay  were  all  disappointing.  The  last  named 
character  indeed  was  so  over-painted  as  to  be 
quite  impossible.   

"Tenterhooks"  at  the  Comedy. 
It  is  a  growing  and  commendable  custom  among 
members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  to  celebrate 
the  sale  of  a  picture  by  asking  the  editor  of  this 
journal  "  to  do  a  theatre,"  a  function  not  seldom 
followed  by  a  supper.  It  was  owing  to  this  fit  and 
proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  more  than  usually 
distinguished  liege  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  that  we 
were  enabled  to  see  "Tenterhooks,"  and  as  the 
manager  omitted  to  send  us  tickets  we  shall,  we 
hope,  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head— a  truly 
revengeful  proceeding  in  this  weather — when  we  pro- 
nounce Messrs.  Paull  and  Hawtrey's  new  playthe  best 
sustained,  and  most  enjoyable  light  piece  now  run- 
ning in  London.  The  acting  is  on  a  high  level  of 
excellence,  and  the  cast,  which  consists  of  M.  Marius, 
Harry  Nicholls,  C.  H.  Hawtrey,  W.  F.  Hawtrey, 
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T.  G.  Warren,  Miss  Vaughan,  Miss  Featherstone, 
and  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  "play  up"  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  lively  well-arranged  story  in  a  manner 
recalling  the  best  light  pieces  of  theFrench  stage.  The 
present  curtain  raiser  at  the  Comedy  "  A  Highland 
Legacy,"  is  of  quite  portentous  stupidity,  and 
requires  an  absurdly  numerous  cast.  We  can  only 
pay  Mr.  Hawtrey  the  compliment  of  supposing  that 
at  his  brilliant  little  theatre  it  requires  eight  actors 
to  be  dull. 

The  Quilter  sale  on  18th  May  realized  ;^2i,8oo,  the 
best  prices  being  De  Wints'  "  Lincoln  "  £'i,'js?»  Tameis' 
"  Heidelburg  " /i,i65,  De  Wints'  "  Lancaster  "  /i,i55, 
David  Cox's  "Vale  of  Clwyd  "  ;^2,4i5,  J.  F.  Lewis's 
"Cairo"  £6$!,  J.  F.  Lewis's  "  Golden  Lily"  ;^i,o5o  and 
J.  F.  Lewis's  "Prayer  of  Faith"  £^56.  For  water- 
colours  these  must  be  regarded  as  very  high  prices. 


At  the'sale  of  the  pictures  from  Rathafarn  Hall, Ruthin, 
which  to®k  place  on  21st  May,  a  half-length  portrait  of  a 
lady,  by  Romney,  was  bought  for  ;^2,850.  "The  Pride 
ofSevill,"by  Mr.  J.  Phillip,  K.A.,  sold  for  £1,050.  At 
Christie's  in  1888  it  fetched  no  more  than  /630.  At  the 
same  sale  Landseer's  "Alpine  Mastiffs"  went  for 
;fi,942  ios. ;  Hook's  "  Kelp  Burners  "  for  ;^i,o7i,';  Vicat 
Cole's  "  Abingdon  "  for  £7TJ  ;  and  Tadema's  "Bet^\een 
Hope  and  Fear  "  ;^997  los. 

Discolouration  of  Paint. 
Among  the  various  causes  in  paint,  of  discolouration, 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  absence  of  light.  This 
does  not  take  place  in  all,  but  in  many  instances.  Not 
only  do  the  colours  lose  tone,  but  often  actually  change 
their  hues.  Speculative  purchasers  of  canvass  paintings, 
particularly  dealers  in  imported  productions,  many  of 
which  have  been  boxed  up  for  months,  some  for  years, 
are  well  aware  of  the  deterioration  of  surface  thus  pro- 
duced on  modern  paintings,  and  before  offering  them  for 
sale  expose  them  for  several  days  to  sunlight,  on  which  a 
manifest  improvement  almost  invariably  ensues.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  not  infrequently  the  rapid  dis- 
colouration of  paint  applied  to  woodwork  and  other 
surfaces  of  houses  by  house  painters  results  from  defec- 
tive plumbing,  such  as  allows  ingress  and  circulation  of 
deleterious  gases.  These  effect  certain  combinations 
with  pigments  or  their  vehicles  which,  without  lessening 
the  substance,  injure  the  original  charm  of  surface. 
Often,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  painter  is  blamed,  and 
the  painter,  not  thinking  of  the  invisible  enemy  that  has 
attacked  his  work,  is  apt  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
manufacturer.  Gas  itself  is  a  prevalent  cause  of 
deterioration,  for  independently  of  noxious  fumes  given 
off  from  so  much  of  the  vapour  as  is  consumed,  a  portion 
of  the  pure  gas  itself  invariably  escapes.  In  the  degree 
that  plumbing  arrangements  are  improved  and  means 
found  for  the  complete  combustion  of  gas  as  it  escapes 
from  the  burners,  and  the  value  of  ample  ventilation  of 
rooms  is  appreciated,  will  the  evil  disappear  and  manu- 
facturers and  painters  alike  be  exonerated  for  colour 
defects  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Stone 
colours  particularly  lose  their  tone  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  given  out  from  drains,  in  large 
quantities  from  certain  descriptions  of  coal  burnt  in  open 
grates.^  Smoke  will  invariably  darken  green  and  tarnish 
vermilion.  Attention  to  discolouration  of  paints  appears 
to  have  been  more  directed  to  pictures  painted  in  oil  on 


canvass  than  to  house-painting,  but  the  investigations 
made  on  this  point  are  suggestive  as  regards  the  latter. 
Many  of  the  remedies  suggested,  however,  for  the  use  or 
composition  of  vehicles  are  too  expensive  for  house  paint- 
ing or  utterly  unsuitable.  Thus  Tudersdorf,  who  con- 
siders that  discolouration  is  principally  due  to  a  property 
in  linseed  oil  which  cannot  be  destroyed  and  which 
causes  it  to  unite  with  destructive  agencies,  proposes  to 
employ  an  already  formed  but  colourless  resin  as  the 
binding  material  of  paint,  and  he  selects  sandarach 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  dammar  soluble  in  turpentine. 
Linseed  oil,  as  every  painter  knows,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  whatever  its  demerits  in  respect  to  aiding  in 
deterioration.  No  oil  has  received  greater  attention  from 
chemists  than  linseed  oil,  and  improvements  in  extrac- 
tion and  other  processes  have  been  very  manifest  of  late 
years.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  lessening,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  deleterious  exterior  influences  which  form 
an  alliance  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 


Painting  on  Papier-Mache. 
In  painting  papier-mache  with  varnish  colours,  the 
effect  assimilates  to  that  of  enamel  painting.  These 
colours  are  particularly  suitable,  owing  to  their  brilliant 
effect,  for  painting  flowers  and  birds  ;  also  for  combina- 
tion on  scroll-work  with  bronze  colours.  For  flower 
painting  the  design  is  traced  with  a  pencil,  and  the 
flowers,  before  being  painted  in  their  proper  colours, 
receive  three  thin  coats  of  white  paint.  To  polish 
the  surface,  a  woollen  rubber,  damped  in  water  and 
dipped  in  fine  pumice-sand,  must  be  employed,  the 
motion  of  rubbing  being  backward,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  varnish.  When  pretty  smooth  the  surface 
is  wiped  dry  and  given  another  coating  fof  varnish, 
followed  by  water  and  sand  rubbing.  Finally,  it  is 
polished  with  very  finely  powdered  rotten-stone  and 
water,  with  a  rubber  or  soft  satin  or  silk.  It  may  be 
made  to  shine  more  with  a  little  sweet  oil  and  rotten- 
stone  worked  over  it  with  the  hand. 


Wood  Carving. 
A  beautiful  chimney-piece,  with  overmantel  in  carved 
oak,  has  just  been  executed  by  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Art  (Wood  Carving)  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  South  Kensington,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson's 
billiard  room  in  his  house  in  Wimpole  Street.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  piece  of  carving  hitherto 
produced  in  the  school,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  students  engaged  on  it.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  and  stands  between  10  and  12  feet 
high.  The  mantelshelf  is  finely  carved  at  the  edge,  and 
supported  by  two  terminal  figures— male  and  female. 
In  the  centre  of  the  horisontal  piece  is  a  boldly  carved 
semi-grotesque  mask,  surrounded  by  artistic  tracery, 
and  on  the  inner  edges,  near  the  fire-place,  is  ornamented 
egg  moulding.  The  overmantel  is  much  more  finely 
carved  than  the  lower  part,  and  has  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  centre  for  a  convex  mirror,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  two  delicately  carved  pilasters,  with  (niches  between 
for  two  ornaments.  These  are  surmounted  by  a  richly 
worked  cornice,  capped  by  a  semi-circular  pediment. 
The  work  has  been  done  equally  by  male  and  female 
students,  under  Mr.  Grimswood,  the  instructor,  who 
designed  most  of  the  details.  The  figures,  bold  aud 
masterly  in  conception  and  execution,  are  the  work  of 
Miss  Reeks  ;  the  pilasters  are  carved  by  Miss  Wahat, 
Miss  Holt,  Miss  Hendry;  the  egg  moulding  by  Miss 
Smith ;  and  the  rest  of  the  carving,  principally  on  the 
overmantel — most  finished  in  execution  and  careful  in 
detail— by  Messrs.  Williamson,  Lodge,  and  Giles. 
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The  Ladies'  Column. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  succession  of  events  that  the 
private  views  in  the  picture  galleries  now  seem  to  be 
ancient  history,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  works  of  art 
themselves  rather  overdone  by  the  daily  journals. 
Opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  which  of  three  great  after- 
noons was  the  most  brilliant.  Round  the  Royal 
Academy  there  is  a  halo  of  respectability,  that  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  old  age,  with  national  recognition  of  a 
national  institution.  The  Grosvenor  arose  in  later  times, 
a  private  property,  with  no  help  from  Parliament 
and  pious  founders,  and  did  a  great  work  in  breaking 
down  prejudices  and  providing  a  field  in  which  originality 
might  live  and  prosper.  The  youngest  of  the  three 
galleries  is  the  New  Gallery,  and  already  it  has  made  for 
itself  a  distinct  position  in  the  world  of  art.  In  turning 
back  to  the  events  of  the  three  afternoons  memory 
lingers  longest  over  the  hours  spent  in  Regent  Street. 
The  beauty  of  the  central  wall  has  no  rival  in  London. 
Structurally  it  lends  itself  to  picturesque  effects,  when 
peopled  with  visitors,  impossible  of  reproduction  in  the 
older  typical  gallery,  a  long  room  with  rows  of  pictures 
suspended  on  the  wall.  On  fete  days  the  New  Gallery 
is  enchanted  ground.  The  pretty  fountain  in  the  central 
hall  is  surrounded  by  palms  and  flowering  plants,  and 
the  visitors  wind  in  and  out,  and  round  and  round,  to 
the  gentle  music  of  the  rising  and  falling  water.  Objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  three  large  rooms  having  no 
inter-communication,  but  last  week,  as  we  leaned  over 
the  balcony  and  watched  the  crowd  below,  the  mison 
d'etre  of  the  architectural  arrangements  was  evident.  To 
pass  from  one  of  the  galleries  to  another  it  is  necessary 
to  return  to- the  court  in  the  centre.  So  always,  all 
through  the  hours  of  the  afternoon,  informal  processions 
of  people,  mostly  celebrities,  were  coming  and  going, 
winding  round  the  fountain,  among  the  greenery,  ascend- 
ing the  marble  steps  and  disappearing,  while  others  were 
descending  and  crossing  the  central  hall  again.  Thus  all 
the  notables  could  be  seen,  not  once,  but  many  times. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  daughter,  with  Mr.  Comyns-Carr 
doing  the  honours,  passing  from  one  work  of  art  to 
another;  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  soberly  dressed  in  a 
long  grey  mantle  and  bonnet  of  black  and  steel ;  Lady 
Salisbury  and  her  unmarried  daughter,  Lady  Gwendolen 
Cecil ;  Mr.  Browning,  surrounded  always  by  troops 
of  friends  eager  to  claim  a  greeting;  Mr.  Lecky, 
the  historian,  a  man  in  a  double  sense  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  people ;  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  had  preached  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  old 
congregation  at  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington;  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  caring  a  great  deal  for  the  pictures  and 
nothing  for  the  idle  people.  Novelists  abounded  ;  Mr. 
William  Black  and  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  latter  with 
a  sweet  young  daughter.  The  French  Embassy  was 
represented  by  Madame  Waddington  and  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Florian.  Science,  in  the  persons  of  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  took  holiday 
and  left  severe  studies  at  home.  Lord  Coleridge  and  his 
young  wife.  Sir  James  Ingham,  Mr.  Inderwick,  and  Mr. 
Poland,  Q.C,  gave  a  legal  element,  and  the  drama  was 
represented  by  most  of  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
in  London. 

Green  is  still  the  popular  colour,  not  alone  in  dresses, 
but  in  the  incidental  details  of  a  costume,  such  as  hat 
and  bonnet  trimmings,  sashes,  vests,  and  skirt  fronts.  If 
the  public  passion  for  the  wearing  of  the  green  continues 
from  the  present  time  until  the  autumn,  we  are  likely  to 
be  exceedingly  tired  of  this  popular  hue.  The  English 
language  is  not  suflficiently  copious  for  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  shades  of  green  worn  at  the  private  views. 


A  successful  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Norwood  Public 
Hall  in  aid  of  the  St.  Mark's  Church  Extension  Fund. 
The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  21  May, 
by  Lady  Stanhope.  A  pretty  idea  was  that  of  naming 
each  stall  after  some  flower  and  decorating  it  with 
bunches  of  the  same  blossoms.  The  flower-stall  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Erskine  Knollys,  Mrs.  Gress- 
well  and  other  ladies  was  very  effectually  arranged  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  with  a  large  may-pole  in  i 
midst  garlanded  with  branches  of  evergreen  and  decor- 
ated with  wild  hyacinths.  Another  charming  idea  wa 
a  snow  cradle  full  of  presents,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  huge  snow  cradle  full  of  presents,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  huge  snowball  of  white  wool  and  guarded  by  two 
little  girls  dressed  in  fluffy  white  frocks  with  white  caps 
decorated  with  holly. 


local  ^rt  jaotss. 


Manchester. — The  seventh  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colour  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  September  3rd,  and  close  on  Saturday,  January 
4th,  1890.  Pictures  by  Manchester  and  provincial  artists 
must  be  delivered  at  the  gallery,  unpacked,  between 
Monday,  ,the  22nd,  and  Saturday,  the  27th  of  July,  both 
inclusive.  Works  from  London  must  not  arrive  later 
than  the  loth  of  August. 

Nottingham. — A  change  is  this  year  noticeable  in  the 
hanging  of  the  works  sent  in  for  this  exhibition.  A 
higher  standard  has  been  set  up,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  more  rigid  selection,  the  strength  of  the 
exhibition  numerically  speaking  has  diminished.  Barely 
230  works  in  all  departments  are  shown,  this  being  a  con- 
siderable decrease  from  the  numbers  of  some  former 
years.  Doubtless,  however,  this  new  departure  is  quite 
the  right  thing  ;  and,  passing  over  the  few  works  here 
and  there  which  challenge  the  enquiry  "  How  did  they 
get  there  ?  "  the  exhibition  is  full  of  interest  and  promise 
for  the  future.  In  the  Black  and  White  section,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Hammond  shows  some  half  dozen  or  so  of  his  clever 
drawings  in  charcoal,  a  medium  in  which  he  works  with 
much  facility.  The  Water-colour  room  contains  about 
80  or  90  drawings,  many  of  more  than  average  excellence. 
A  prominent  exhibitor  here  is  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Oscroft,  to 
whom  the  Isle  of  Skye  has  offered  some  congenial  sub- 
jects. Mr.  James  Baldock  is  also  well  represented, 
Highland  cattle  appearing  to  lend  themselves 
kindly  to  his  mode  of  treatment.  Conspicuous  positions 
are  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Bourne,  and  Wylde. 
A  group  of  lady  artists  monopolize  in  a  charming  manner, 
a  corner  of  this  gallery  with  their  floral  contributions. 
Coming  to  the  Oil  Paintings,  Mr.  James  L.  Bilbie  shows 
two  large  autumnal  landscapes,  both  subjects  being 
obtained  from  the  same  locality — "When  Autumn 
scatters  his  departing  gleams,"  and  "  Grace  and  Beauty 
pass  away,  like  the  glories  of  departing  day."  Both  are 
characterized  by  grace  and  beauty  of  composition  wedded 
to  captivating  colour.  Mr.  Geo.  Hodgson  sends  a  por- 
trait of  S.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Nettingham 
Society  of  Artists ;  this  being  his  diploma  work  deposited 
with  the  society  on  his  election  as  a  member.  The  same 
artist  contributes  "  A  daughter  of  the  South" — a  study 
of  an  Italian  woman,  Mr.  James  T.  Hart  has  been 
engaged  upon  portraits,  two  or  three  ot  which  find  places 
on  the  walls.  Shakespeare  again  furnishes  Reuben 
Bussey  with  a  subject,  his  brush  having  been  employed 
upon  the  ghost  scene  in  "  Hamlet." 
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Halifax. — In  an  interesting  address  recently  delivered 
before  the  Teachers  Guild  Mr.  W.  H.  Stopford,  head 
master  of  the  Halifax  School  of  Art,  pointed  out 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary  schools  was 
unsatisfactory,  the  system  upon  which  it  was  pursued 
being  false  ;  and  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  sever  the  con- 
nection between  art  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
Drawing  should  not  be  taught  as  a  class  subject,  but  as 
part  of  the  general  education.  The  necessity  for  making 
good  draughtsmen  was  urged,  and  the  teaching  of  model 
drawing  from  the  first  was  advocated  as  well  as  drawing 
from  memory.  He  regarded  it  as  a  mistake  that 
elementary  drawings  were  not  now  recognised  or  pay- 
ments made  upon  them  at  South  Kensington  ;  and  he 
condemned  payment  by  results.  The  annual  Govern- 
ment grant  to  schools  of  art  was  very  seriously  reduced 
last  year,  and  yet  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  science 
and  art  showed  an  increase  of  £^T\'S  ',  science,  therefore, 
absorbed  an  undue  share.  He  further  dwelt  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  the  existing  system  of  art  teaching,  and, 
among  other  remedies,  suggested  that  conditions  should 
be  issued  at  the  commencement  of  each  year's  work. 
The  competition  would  then  be  fair ;  and  there  should 
be  competition  in  outline  design  as  well  as  coloured.  In 
conclusion,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  wonderful  progress 
art  education  had  made  in  the  country  in  the  last  20 
years. 


Through  the  Salon  with  one  Eye. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  on  the  Salon.  I  dare  not 
attempt  a  criticism.  Firstly,  because  the  official 
critic  of  this  great  journal  says  (perhaps  truly)  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  pictures,  and  secondly, 
because  a  criticism  would  necessarily  be  based  on 
the  proposition  that  I  had  critically  examined  the 
5055  Works  of  Art  in  the  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  truth  is  that  I  have  barely  seen  50.  In  humble 
simulation  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious  journalists, 
I  am  going  to  be  egotistical  enough  to  say  that  I  had 
neuralgia  in  one  eye  when  at  Paris.  I  think  that 
fact  explains  my  title  and  the  scantiness  of  my 
notes. 

The  most  interesting  picture  to  me  was  the  very 
successful  work  of  a  young  Englishman,  Dudley 
Hardy.  That  the  Parisian  art  world  should  be 
talking  about  a  picture  painted  by  an  English 
painter  whose  school  is  not  decidedly  French 
and  who  is  not  attached  to  any  well-known 
Paris  artist  is  astonishing.  His  work  "Sans 
Asile "  fully  deserves  its  success.  It  represents  a 
group  of  waifs  and  strays  crouching  round  one  of 
the  Trafalgar  Square  lions,  sleeping  as  well  as  they 
can  in  such  a  place.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  common 
place  painter  to  come  out  strong  with  vivid  contrasts 
and  dramatic  episodes,  and  to  entirely  sink  the 
artist  in  the  picturesque  journalist.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Hardy  escapes  this  snare,  and  he  has  been 
mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  art.  One  figure  alone 
seems  to  tell|a  tale.  Standing,  with  her  back  against 
the  lion,  is  a  woman  ;  she  has  fallen  from  her  high 
estate,  but  is  still  too  proud  to  crouch  down  amongst 
the  herd.  Her  attitude,  simply  but  convincingly 
shews  how  weary  she  is,  and  what  an  effort  it  is  for 
her  to  keep  erect,  and  so  suggests  how  utterly 


destitute  she  is  of  all  save  pride — the  last  vestige  of 
her  womanhood.  Did  Mr.  Hardy  mean  to  suggest 
all  the  ideas  conveyed  by  his  picture  of  the 
British  lion  looking  down  with  stony  eyes  on  the 
misery  at  its  feet,  and  selfishly  confident  in  its 
strength,  caring  ;for  none  of  these  things  till  one 
day  the  people — the  poor,  the  weak  and  weary  will 
rise  andwith  naked  handstearthe  callous  brute  down? 

The  picture  is  on  a  huge  scale,  but  sufficiently 
finished  ;  the  composition  is  very  ingenious  ;  colour 
there  is  hardly  any,  for  the  hour  chosen  allows 
little  but  shades  of  grey  and  black,  and  this  very 
fact  gives,  no  doubt,  something  of  solemnity  and 
dignity  to  the  picture.  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy's  work 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  better  work  of 
Gustave  Dore  :  he  certainly  possesses,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  good  qualities  [of  that  painter ;  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  he  will  not 
also  have  "  the  defects  of  his  qualities." 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bridgman  shews  much  power  and  con- 
siderable skill  in  painting  water,  in  a  picture,  repre- 
senting an  effort  to  save  a  boy  who  has  fallen 
overboard  from  a  sailing  vessel.  There  are  two 
remarkable  works  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  one  a 
Madonna,  and  the  other  a  set  of  Britanny 
peasants  at  a  "Pardon;"  in  both  the  colour 
is  charming,  and  in  the  latter  the  truth 
of  type  and  the  individuality  of  the  faces  deserves 
very  high  praise.  The  composition  is  somewhat 
curiously  horizontal,  and  there  is  a  line  of  white 
bonnets  almost  on  the  same  plane  ;  but  the  effect  is 
very  good.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  by  Cabanel, 
unfortunately  his  death  interrupted  the  work. 
There  is  also  a  very  clever  portrait  by  Mile.  A.  E. 
Rey.  Carolus  Duran  has  painted  a  large  picture 
of  Bacchus  which,  in  composition,  to  some  extent 
resembles  the  National  Gallery  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  by  Titian  :  unfortunately  the  resemblance 
goes  no  further,  and  the  work  will  not  add  to  the 
artist's  renown. 

On  the  whole  the  Salon  is  not  strong;  there 
seems  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  poor 
pictures  admitted  as  of  right;  nor  has  any 
known  or  unknown  artist  produced  work  of  clear 
and  incontestable  superiority.  Even  the  sculpture 
seems  to  shew  a  lack  of  individual  excellence. 

X. 


Paris  Notes. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed  that  artists  who 
contribute  to  the  Salon  would  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  the  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
Retrospective  des  Beaux-Arts  at  the  much  talked-of,  all- 
absorbing,  big  show  in  now  open  at  the  Champ-de-Mars 
particularly  as  it  was  to  begin  in  the  very  week  that  long 
usage  has  consecrated  to  the  Salon.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  however  taken  place,  artists  of  the  brush  or  of 
the  chisel  have  come  forward  as  numerous  and  as  eager  for 
the  fray  as  if  the  great  fair  had  been  2.\quantite  negligdable. 


Upon  the  whole  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  Salon  of  1889  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
it  has  been  given  us  to  witness  for  some  time.  We  can 
discern  on  the  Cimaire  a  score  or  so  of  paintings  in  which 
beam  forth  the  qualities  which  place  the  modern  French 
school  among  those  of  the  first  rank. 
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If  any  particular  moral  were  to  be  derived  from  this 
Salon  it  wouldbe  thatjwhile  large  canvasses  are  as  plentiful 
as  ever,  the  historical  picture,  such  as  the  School  has 
defined  and  taught  it,  has  disappeared.  This  may  mark 
a  phase  in  evolution.  Convention  is  making  room  for 
more  graphic,  anecdotal  and  life-like  representation. 
The  artist  of  the  future  will  have  to  study  more  closely 
the  customs  of  the  age  he  wants  to  depict  and  nevdr  to 
lose  sight  of  nature. 

The  Salon  d'honneur  has  been  suppressed  ;  this  is  in 
order  that  every  room  should  be  made  equally  worthy  of 
inspection.  The  wonderful  pitch  of  perfection  to  which 
technique  has  universally  arrived  now-a-days  enables  one 
to  glide  from  room  to  room  without  too  much  weariness, 
but  to  ensure  that  a  visit  to  the  Salon  will  bear  fruit,  the 
works  of  the  following  artists  should  certainly  be  seen, 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  Roll,  Friant,  Laurens, Buland,  Chaplin, 
Raphael  Collin,  Uhde,  L'Hermitte,  Fantin,  and  amongst 
sculptors,  Dubois,  Fremiet,  Falguiere,  Mercie. 


In  most  of  the  paintings  exhibited  in  the  Exposition 
Decennale  and  signed  by  French  artists,  and  not  unoften 
in  those  of  foreign  artists,  we  meet  with  oldacquaintances  ; 
in  fact  they  are  works  which  have  been  noted  in  previous 
exhibitions.  They  are  arranged  (or  in  progress  of  being 
arranged)  in  the  galleries  with  great  taste  showing  up 
distinctly  each  artist  with  such  qualities  as  are  his  own 
and  will  speak  for  him  before  posterity.  The  first 
impression  on  entering  the  building  is  favourable  not  only 
on  account  of  the  paintings  seen  at  the  first  glance,  but 
also  owing  to  the  tasteful  dispositions  of  the  rooms.  They 
are  large  without  being  too  much  so,  the  decoration  is 
sober,  the  light  judiciously  diffused  through  a  velarium  and 
the  rectangular  uniformity  of  the  rooms  is  relieved  by 
groups  of  sculpture  placed  at  intervals.  The  first  room, 
as  you  enter  the  palace  from  the  river  end,  is  consecrated 
to  contributions  from  foreign  nations,  Italy,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  United  States,  Scan- 
dinavian  countries,  and  a  group  of  German  artists. 
Great  Britain  is  represented  in  her  division  with  paintings 
which  will  do  honour  to  English  art,  and  are  worth  being 
inspected  at  leisure.  As  we  proceed  towards  the  centre 
of  the  building,  under  a  graceful  dome,  the  cupola  of 
which  is  pointed  in  monochrome  relieved  with  the 
initials  R.F.,  is  a  large  hall,  giving  access  to  the  first 
floor  by  noble  staircases,  and  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Palace.  It  forms  a  separation  between 
the  foreign  and  the  French  departments,  the  latter  taking 
all  the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  dome.  This  lofty  hall  is 
peopled  with  statuary,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
architectural  designs.  This,  the  artistic  portion  of  the 
exhibition,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  seriously  attractive 
in  the  French  show  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

A.  T.  B. 


LATE  REVIEWS. 


Ftstus.    By  P.  J.  Bailey.    50th  Anniversary  Edition. 
London,  Routledge. 

Like  Egypt,  England  has  its  Pyramids,  but  unlike  the 
Pharoah  pyramids  of  earth  and  stone,  those  of  England 
are  buildmgs  of  the  brain,  fabrics  of  the  soul,  such  as 
rise  above  the  deserts  of  commonplace  literature  and 
mark  the  centuries.  Bailey's  "Festus"  is  the  English 
pyramid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  it,  not  merely 
forty  centuries  look  down  upon  us,  but  the  hoary  ages  of 
all  time.    Heaven  stoops  to  earth  in  the  pages  of  the 


poem — God  speaks  with  His  creatures,  archangels  con- 
verse with  men.  Tennyson  could  not  trust  himself  to 
say  how  much  he  admired  "Festus"  when  it  first  ap- 
peared  for  fear  of  falling  into  extravagance,  and  the  work 
published  half  a  centuty  ago  remains  to-day,  as  said 
Douglas  Jerrold,  "a  truly  wonderful  poem."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  here  over  old  classic  ground,  and  refer  to 
a  book  the  world  has  read,  as  to  its  special  character  and 
scope ;  but  a  few  words  may  be  given  to  this  Jubilee- 
Edition,  touched,  enhanced,  amended,  by  the  same  hand 
that  penned  the  lines  of  that  first  edition  which  in  1839 
startled  English  criticsand  made  Nottingham,  as  the  home 
of  the  author, oneof  the  proud  citiesof  intellectualEngland 
Throughout  one  generation,  and  half  through  a  second 
generation,  "Festus"'  in  successive  editions  has  per- 
meated literature.  It  has  been  the  Student's  Book,  the 
young  mind  s  empyrean  through  which  thought  could 
soar  and  try  its  wings.  Probably  not  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  in  this  Kingdom  and  America,  have 
not  tried  the  steel  of  their  intellect  on  the  pages  of 
"JFestus,"  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  was  a  trial  of 
strength  peculiarly  attractive  to  young  minds  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  flights  of  fancy,  his  soarings  above  the 
earth,  his  wealth  of  learning,  his  enthralment  of  praise 
given  to  the  God  of  whom  the  poem  says. 

"All  tnings  He  makes.  He  loves  and  blesses  too." 
Naturally  some  of  the  students  of  this  exalted  lore,  of 
this  topmost  height  of  fancy  —  found  their  wings 
tire,  their  imagination  tire,  and  then,  forsooth,  such 
would  exclaim  "The  author  is  spasmodic,  exaggerated, 
untrue,  tiresome  amongst  his  Alps  of  thought." 
Quickly  the  crowd  repeated  the  words,  and  "Festus' 
was  but  the  masterpiece  ofa  spasmodic ''School."  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  The  continuity  of  thought  in 
"  Festus  "  is  one  of  the  most  rem.arkable  and  masterful 
assertions  of  genius,  "  Festus"  has  a  compelling  power 
on  readers  that  acts  like  a  spell,  the  very  antithesis  of  spas- 
modic effort,  and  the  poem  has  long  outlived  the  silly 
criticism  of  those  who  tried  to  ridicule  what  they  could  not 
understand.  Under  the  eye  of  the  present  writer  are  now 
variousEnglish  editions  of  "Festus, "and  theAmerican  press 
has  issued  many  others.  The  present  handsome  May-day 
edition,  issued  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  has  nearly  800  pages 
and  40,000  lines !  The  edition  of  1848,  by  Pickering 
(being  the  third,  and  with  many  additions)  had  but  18,000 
lines.  Thus  the  poem  has  been  growing  throughout  its 
half  century  of  reign,  and  is  now  more  than  double  the 
size  of  its  first  issue.  Readers,  then,  and  buyers  of  this 
thick  and  handsome  volume,  will  really  possess  not  a 
dual  poem,  but  a  fulfilled  and  completed  work  in  which 
the  fifty  years  of  a  poet's  life  and  thought  has  aggregated, 
and  left  a  monument  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
What  the  New  Quarterly  critic  of  40  years  ago  wrote, 
may  be  now  repeated  for  its  justice  and  acumen. 
"Festus"  is  in  harmony  with  the  age  in  which  it  has 
been  produced  ;  here  n  lies  its  significance,  its  justifiation, 
and  its'greatness."  The  worldrspirit  of  the  present  time  is 
enshrined  in  this  magnificent  book. 


Flower  Pieces.    By  William  Allingham.    London,  Reeves 
and  Turner. 

All  flower  lovers  and  naturalistic  enthusiasts  should 
have  this  little  volume  :  in  which  the  honeysuckle  is  thus 
praised. 

"  First  a  cloud  of  fragrance.   Then  one  sees 
Coronets  of  i»rory,  coral,  and  gold. 
Full  of  luscious  treasure  for  the  bees, 

In  their  hedgerow-wreathage  manifold 
Clustering,  or  outswinging  at  their  ease. 
Watching  in  the  hayfield  those  who  hoid 
Scythe  and  rake,  or  overpeering  bold 
Dusty  wayfarers  'twixt  roadside  trees. 
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Hone>snckle-scented  Summer  Night  I 
Leaves  above  and  dewy  vvoods  around, 
Save  the  purring  nightjar  not  a  sound, 
Save  the  tender  glowing  stars  no  light, — 
Thou  hast  hid  thy  lovers  out  of  sight. 

Bower 'd  or  wandering  through  enchanted  ground  " 
The  governing  idea  of  the  "Flowers  and  Poets" 
says  Mr.  Allingham  in  his  "  Prelude  "  is,  that 
"  Each  modal  element 
A  faculty  doth  represent." 
This  pretentiousness  of  phrase  illustrates  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham's  weak  side,  but  we  are  too  grateful  for  his  sonnet 
to  dwell  upon  the  little  work's  flaws,  which,  in  truth,  are 
quite  outweighed  by  its  charms. 

Children  of  To-morrow  A  Romance.  By  William 
Sharp.  London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1889. 
Even  those  who  expected  much  of  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Shelley,"  and  the  charming  monograph  on 
Heine,  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  very  masterly 
effort  in  fiction  this  volume  offers.  The  story,  readable 
and  interesting  in  every  page,  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
romance.  To  painters  it  is  peculiarly  suggestive  ^  for  the 
great  questions  of  Romance  and  Realism  and  Classical 
as  opposed  to  Romantic  Art,  are  here  ably  and  calmly 
discussed.  Its  pregnant  motto,  from  the  Dutch  of 
Siwaarmill,  runs  thus :  "  We,  who  live  more  intensely  and, 
suffer  more  acutely  than  others,  are  the  Children  of  To-morrow, 
for  in  us  the  new  forces  of  the  future  are  already  astir  or  even 
dominants  The  new  forces  touched  upon  are  chiefly 
those  that  concern  the  progress  ofi  art.  But  the  novel 
is  no  sermon  in  disguise,  nor  does  its  art  criticism  usurp 
the  chief  place  and  destroy  the  fascination  of  a  very 
delightful  story.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  two  of 
the  chief  American  publishers  have  declined  this 
book  on  moral  grounds.  It  needs  a  very  nice — 
or  very  nasty — taste  to  discover  where  such  objec- 
tions could  fairly  be  raised.  To  object  to  such 
a  purely  written  story  as  this  is  hypocritical.  It  is  a  bright 
well-told  tale,  with  enough  serious  matter  to  make  its 
reading  more  than  than  mere  pastime,  but  not  enougn 
theoretical  discussion  to  mar  the  interest  of  the  most 
jaded  devotee  of  Mudie*s,  or  to  cause  the  most  inconse- 
quent traveller  by  rail  to  yawn  and  lay  it  aside  in  disgust. 

Carl  Rosa. 

"For  the  last  decade  and  more  the  cause  of  English 
Opera  has  rested  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa."  These  simple  words — written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hueffer  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  posthumous 
book,  "  Half  a  Century  of  Music  in  England,"  published 
two  days  ago — come  to  us  at  the  present  moment  with 
singular  appropriateness  and  force  The  voice  of  the 
dead  speaking  of  the  dead  utters  no  new  fact,  but  from 
such  a  source  the  reminder  of  Carl  Rosa's  noble  achieve- 
ment derives  a  rare  and  pathetic  interest.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  Carl  Rosa  and  Francis  Hueffer,  both  men 
of  light  and  leading,  both  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood, 
were  pursuing  their  active  labours,  with  apparently  many 
years  of  useful  and  honourable  work  before  them.  And 
now  both  are  gone,  leaving  us  poorer  for  their  loss — how 
much  poorer,  where  Carl  Rosa  is  concerned,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  say,  for  he  was  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional beings  who  fulfil  a  special  and  distinct  function 
in  life,  and  who  cannot  be  readily  replaced  from  among 
their  fellows.  There  is  something  infinitely  sad  in  the 
story  of  Carl  Rosa's  last  days.  He  had  accompli.shed  a 
project  dear  to  his  heart  when  he  signed  the  agreement 
that  united  the  operatic  interests  of  his  company  with 
those  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  He  said  to  those  about 
him — could  it  have  been  with  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  coming  ? — "  There  !  I  feel  happier  now  that  is  done, 
for  I  know  Harris  will  look  after  things  if  anything 


should  happen  to  me."  Then  came  the  fateful  journey 
to  Paris,  and  the  ordinary  'cold  caught  in  travelling,' 
and  the  '  pooh-poohing  of  more  serious  symptoms,  and 
then  peritonitis  and — the  end,'  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
at  44  years  of  age. 

Carl  Rosa's  was  a  strange  career.  Little  can  he  have 
foreseen  what  the  future  would  bring  when  he  first  came 
to  England  as  a  violin  prodigy  of  eleven  ;  or  even  a 
dozen  years  later,  when  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
and  the  friend  and  fellow  student  of  Arthur  Sullivan,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1875  came  that 
famous  experimental  season  at  the  Princess's,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  series  of  suc- 
cesses. Later  on  came  the  first  of  the  new  works  that 
were  to  mark  the  Renaissance  of  English  Opera  and 
immortalise  the  name  of  jCarl  Rosa.  How  he  gloried  in 
these  native  productions !  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  were  monetary  failures,  but  what  did  Carl  Rosa 
care  ? — no  more  than  he  cared  because  every  London 
season  was  a  loss.  He  knew  the  good  he  was  doing  in 
fostering  native  talent  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
future,  even  as  he  knew  that  his  costly  visits  to  the 
metropolis  imparted  the  requisite  prestige  to  bis  enter- 
prise. Only  last  month,  referring  to  the  opera  Mr. 
Hamish  MacCunn  had  undertaken  to  write,  he  said, 
"  Well,  whether  it  is  a  success  or  not  I  shall  feel  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  have  given  all  the  rising  men  in  turn 
an  opportunity  and  this  young  Scotchman  shall  have  his 
chance  too." 

Edward  Richard  Christie. 
The  beautiful  sonnet  on  our  great  master  of  English 
prose^  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Artist  was 
in  type  when  the  news  reached  us  of  its  author's 
deplorably  early  death,  at  the  age  of  30  years.  It  was 
written  by  him  at  Cambridge,  some  considerable  while 
since,  but  being  utterly  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
had  been  deemed  fitting  to  appear  in  the  same  number 
which  should  contain  a  review  of  the  magnificent  new 
edition  of  that  work  for  which  E.  R.  Christie  had  the 
most  glpwing  and  enthusiastic  admiration,  "Modern 
Painters."  By  profession  a  schoolmaster,  by  nature 
an  aesthetic  enthusiast  and  worshipper  of  the 
beautiful,  our  friend  found  in  the  columns  of  The 
Artist,  and  in  a  small  volume  of  verse  published 
at  Cambridge,  an  outlet,  only  too  infrequently  used  for 
that  insight  into  art  and  nature,  which  a  refined 
scholarship  and  a  great  natural  gift  of  expression, 
enabled  him  to  clothe  in  language  of  remarkable  force 
and  beauty.  Mr.  Christie  retired  from  the  headmaster- 
ship  of  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford,  in  1888,  and 
died  on  Good  Friday,  ig  April  last,  forgotten  by  some, 
never  known  of  many,  but  passionately  loved  and 
tenderly  regretted  by  the  few  who  had  the  memory  of 
his  kindness,  the  appreciation  of  his  enthusiasm  or 
better  still,  the  fortune  of  his  individual  and  personal 
regard. 


William  Roxby  Beverley. 
Mr.  William  Roxby  Beverley,  water-colour  artist  and 
scene  painter,  has  just  died  at  South  Hill,  Hampstead,  at 
a  rather  advanced  age.  Early  in  life  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  painting  rooms  of  several  of  the  West- 
end  theatres,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  Planche  extrava- 
ganza during  the  famous  Vestris  management  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  from  1847  to  1855  obtained  full  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  imaginative  powers,  which  soon 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "the  Watteau  of  scene  painters." 
For  many  years  he  painted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
scenery  used  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Mr.  Beverly  was 
also  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  exhibitions. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHARBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 

FROM  7  TO  9. 

Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

classes  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life 
and  modelling  in  clay. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 
rrrr^.T^*^  ^11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 
iUESDAY  ^     7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.                  Thursday— 10  to  12. 
^3'.,TT^*^    fll  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
FRIDAY    1    7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  CLASS  ON  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Saturday — 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

J:  RIDAY — 11  lO  i,  i .OK)  tO  If.OU. 

LIEE  class  ON  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street, 

Head  Master :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 7  to  9. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9^ 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  <-o  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

CLASS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 

LISKEARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Head  Mistress :  MISS  F.  MABEL  BRUFORD. 
Late  pupil  teacher  South  Kensingtou,  A  .T.S.  Classes. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

classes  at  callington  and  looe  weekly. 

C.  W.  Jewell,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master :  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETOJST. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOTJRRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  inform,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12:  12:  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 

Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Manor  Woman  £io  lo 

Girl   7 

Boy   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTIER,  BARBE  &  CO., 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colourmen  and  DecoratiYe  Artists 
Of  1,  Bemer's  St.,  Oxford  St.,  W., 

HAVE   PLEASURE   IN   ANNOUNCING  THEIR 

REMOVAL 

TO   MORE   EXTENSIVE  PREMISES, 

223,  REGENT   STREET,  W. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  SHOWING 

A  large  variety  of  Novelties  for  Painting  on. 
Inspection  of   their    SHOW    ROOMS  invited. 


Telegraphic  Address—"  ESYOI,  LONDON. 


"ONLY  COMPLETE  ART  STORE" 


KENNEDY  k  FRANCIS, 

17,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W., 

NOW  SUPPLY 

Every  Material  for  Painting  on  or  with. 

Agent  for  Gebr.  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours. 

UNITED  ARTISTS' 

(ESTABLISHED   25  YEARS). 


BEST  WORK.  LOWEST  CHARGES. 

Notice.— Designs  of  Special  Character  made  to 
instructions,  and  Drawings  sent  for  approval,  with 
estimate,  free  of  charge. 


H.  J.  MURCOTT, 

HanoYer  House,  6,  Endell  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Paintings  Lined  and  Restored  with  Artistic  Skill 
and  Care,  Prints  and  Drawings  Cleaned  and 
Mounted. 


For  Announcements  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  Works  see  next  bage. 
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^ORKS   BY  |OHN  gUSKIN. 


Now  Ready.  Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of  "  The  STONES  of  VENICE," 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  by  the  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

As  there  is  No  Index   in  the  Work,  a  Companion  Volume  has  been  published,  consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters  '  from  1843 — 
873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

316  Pages,  Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s, ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 
SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 

Two  Lectures.  "  King's  Treasuries  "  and  *'  Queen's  Gardens,"  and  a  New 

Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 
MUNERA   PULVERIS:  Six   Essays  on  the  Elements  of 

Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 
Letters  to  a  Working-Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 
Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm.  . 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
axid  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tie  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 

Natural  Science  to  Art. 
LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870.  Revised 

by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.   Fifth  Edition. 

EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE :  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on  Atlas  folio  (about  25in.  by  i7in.),  £3  3s. 

A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 
paper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas, 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  tor  every  Day  in  the  Year,  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 

ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY:  Translated  and  Illus- 
trated by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John  Ruskin.  With 
Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Usefulness,  the  Virtues  necessary  to 
Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices  and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface, 
Epilogue,  and  Editorial  Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the  Platinotype 
Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each  Part ;  or  the  Complete 
Work  in  cloth,  £z  los.  medium  4to, 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol- 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2s.  6d.  each, 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters,  Vol.  L 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4s.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin. — 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  rod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce. — 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  ot  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  Svo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts. — 2. 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination. — 4,  Likeness,— 5,  Structure. — 6. 
The  School  of  Athens, 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving.— 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence.— 3.  The  Technics  of 
Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engraving.— 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving. — (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy,  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Paintcis.    Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER ;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 
Information  to  uppear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 

not  later  than  the  2,0th  of  each  month. 
July  2. — Sale  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  Art  Collection. 

Christie's,  i  p.m. — Mr.  Morton's  Benefit  at  the 

Haymarket. 
July  3. — Sale  of  Engravings,  Christie's,  i  p.m. 
July  4. — Hen  Meyer's  Final  Concert,  St  James's 

Hall,  8.30  p.m. 
July  5 — Barrington   Foote's    Afternoon  Concert, 

Prince's  Hall. — State  Concert,  Albert  Hall. 
July  6. — Sims  Reeves  Afternoon  Concert,  St.  James's 

Hall. 

July  8.— De  Pachmann's  Chopin  Recital,  St.  James's 
Hall  3  p.m. 

July  15.— Sale  of  Paul  Rajon's  Etchings,  Christie's, 
I  p.m. 

July  19.— Diploma  Distribution,  College  of  Organists. 
July  20. — Sending  in  day,  Lyndhurst  Exhibition. 
July  22. — First  Sending  in   day,  Manchester  Art 
Gallery. 

July  27.— Last  Sending  in  day,    Manchester  Art 
Gallery. 

July  30. — Annual    general    meeting,    College  of 

Organists. 
July  31. — Giosvenor  Gallery  closes. 
August  I. — Lyndhurst  Exhibition  opens. 
August  5. — Royal  Academy  closes. — R.W.S.  closes. 
August  6. — New  Gallery  closes. 
August  10. — Promenade  Concerts  open. 

A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS. 

A  ballade  is  but  idle  play, 

To  toss  a  dozen  balls  in  air 
And  catch  them  deftly,  in  the  way 

A  juggler  throws  them  at  the  fair, 

Although  he  makes  the  foolish  stare 
'Tis  but  a  trick  and  once  you  show  it 

All  solemnly  the  critics  say, 
"  Such  sport's  unworthy  of  a  poet." 
One  of  those  clever  folk  one  day 

Had  settled  in  his  easy  chair, 
And  dashed  ahead  without  dismay, 

Without  a  halt,  without  a  care, 
Some  half  the  ballade's  lawful  share 
Of  rhymes,  that,  just  to  prove  you  know  it 

Must  range  in  ordered  sequence  there, 
(Such  sport's  unworthy  of  a  poet.) 
Then,  as  he  paused  his  thoughts  to  weigh, 

It  seems  those  wretched  rhymes  grew  rare, 
Small  heed  to  pout,  no  use  to  pray, 

Or  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

For  nothing  came  unto  his  prayer, 
But  this  rude  speech  escaped,  "  Oh,  blow  it 

Its  not  worth  writing,  that  I  swear, 
Such  sport's  unworthy  of  a  poet." 

Envoy. 

So  up  gat  he  and  passed — elsewhere. 
And  left  his  ballade  lone,  to  grow  it 
— self,  may  be.    Yet  they  declare 
Such  sport's  unworthy  of  a  poet. 

Gleeson  White. 


ON  THE  ESSENTIAL  IN  ART. 
By  F.  Seymour  Haden. 

When  George  III.  assented,  -in  1768,  to  the  for- 
mation in  this  country  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
he  did  so,  he  said  (to  use  his  own  words),  because 
he  '*  regarded  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
as  a  matter  of  national  concern,"  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  this  phrase  occurs  no  less  than  five  times  in 
the  Instrument  of  Association  which  he  granted  on 
the  occasion.    The  Royal  Academy,  in  shutting  its 
doors  on  all  the  arts  of  design  but  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  has  forgotten  this  now,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  good  king,  who  in  matters 
of  art  was  much  in  advance  of  those  about  him,  in 
what  he  then  said  and  did,  had  in  his  mind  to 
promote  the  national  spread  of  an  art  feeling  in  all 
its  various  forms  throughout  the  country.    The  age, 
though  the  age  of  Reynolds  and  of  Gainsborough, 
of  "  The  Rake's  Progress  "  and  the  "  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  was  essentially  an  ugly  |age.    The  houses 
were  ugly,  the  furniture  was  ugly,  the  streets  were 
ugly  and  laid  'out  anyhow  ;  even  historical  monu- 
ments like  the  Tower  of  London  were  shut  out  from 
view  by  hideous  warehouses  built  up  in  front  of 
them  ;  the  evidence  of  design,  in  fact,  was  nowhere. 
Hence  the  establishment   of  those  "  Schools  f  of 
Design,"  which  preceded  the  foundation  of  South 
Kensington,  and  the  great  change  for  the  better  in 
all  that  concerned  the  application  of  Art  to  common 
purposes  which  ifoUowed  the  foundation  of  South 
Kensington  itself. 

And  it  is  chiefly  by  this  spread  of  the  art  feehng 
among  the  industrial  classes — by  its  penetration 
into  the  multifarious  channels  occupied  by  those 
classes — and  by  its  application  :to  the  every  day 
wants  of  the  people,  that  this  change,  in  every  way 
so  remarkable,  has  been  brought  about.  The  Royal 
Academy  is  said  to  [disapprove  it,  but  that  it  has 
supplied,  and,  with  some  drawbacks,  worthily 
supplied,  a  serious  shortcoming  in  this  latter  insti- 
tution is  certain. 

And  these  reflections  lead  me  quite  naturally,  and 
not  at  all  invidiously,  to  say  something  more  of  that 
academic  system  which  is  now  so  entirely  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  which  seems  to  me  to  represent  but 
very  inadequately,  indeed,  what  is  called  the  pro- 
fession of  art.  I  say,  advisedly,  what  is  called  the 
"  profession  of  art,'  because  as  at  present  constituted 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  profession  at  all.  A 
profession,  as  comtnonly  uuderstood,  and  of  which 
the  learned  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic 
offer  the  highest  accepted  types,  supposes  a  system 
the  efficiency  of  which  is  insured  and  maintained  by 
studies  which  are  compulsory,  by  examinations 
which  are  tests,  by  degrees  of  competency  conferred, 
and  by  licence  to  practice  within  the  limits  of  those 
degrees.  Every  one  admitted  to  such  a  profession 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  profess  to  be  himself  in 
possession  of|the  amount  of  [knowledge  and  skill 
certified  to  him  by  his  degree.  Such  a  profession  is 
also  called  a  liberal  profession,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  letters  which  it  cultivates,  as  because 
the  very  nature  of  the  studies  which  it  prescribes 
conduces  to  liberality  of  thought  and  soundness  of 
view,  and  to  the  consequent  discouragement  of  all 
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forms  of  narrow  mindedness.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  so-called  profession  of  art,  as  represented  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  provides  no  such  guarantees,  and 
is  hedged  in|  by  no  J  such  safeguards.  It  exacts 
no  proof  of  an  acquaintance  even  with  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education,  institutes  no  tests,  confers  no 
degrees,  gives  no  licence  to  practice,  and  affords  no 
protection  against  malpractice.  Accordingly,  it  is 
competent  to  any  one,  even  to  an  illiterate  person, 
to  say  of  himself  "  I  am  an  artist,"  and,  if  he  happen 
to  have  sold  a  picture,  "  I  ama  professional  artist," 
and,  having  acquired  his  rank  thus  easily,  to  say  of 
every  one  else  *' You  are  an  amateur."  Hence  the 
anomalous  privileges,  too,  which  such  a  profession 
dispenses,  and  the  disqualifications  which  it  im- 
poses ;  hence  the  singular  circumstance  that  while 
the  painter  in  oil  is  a  Royal  Academician,  the 
painter  in  water  colour  is  not,  and  that  while  the 
unoriginal  engraver  is  admitted  to  its  highest 
honours,  the  original  engraver  (the  painter  etcher) 
is  driven  gout  to  found  an  academy  of  his  own. 
Hence  also  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  that  if  Turner 
had  done  nothing  but  paint  in  water  colour,  and 
Rembrandt  nothing  but  etch,  neither  would  have 
been  a  member  of  such  an  academy. 

To  proceed  with  the  amateur.  He  is,  I  admit, 
a  difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  and  all  the  more 
difficult  that  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is 
numerous,  that  his  aspirations  are  good,  and  that, 
besides  being  generally  an  educated,  he  is  often  even 
a  cultivated  person.  Now  what  the  professional  artist 
says  of  the  amateur  is  this : — He  says  that, as  a  rule  he 
is  indifferent  to,  perhaps  unconscious  i|of,  the  higher 
and  severer  qualifications  attaching  to  art  study;  that 

'  he  is  slipshod  in  his,  practice  ;  and  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  results  that  are  only  satisfactory  to  the  un- 
initiated.    Well,  to  be  honest,  though  harshly 

■formulated  rthink  this  chargejis  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  see  why  the  professional  artist, 
whom  it  does  not  affect  in  the  least,  need  go  out  of 
his  way  to  prefer  it.  The  amateur  may  surely  plead 
the  entire  independence  of  his  position.  "  Since 
art,"  he  may  say,  "is  not,  and  is  not  to  be,  the 
business  of  my  life,  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  I  should  subordinate  to  the  thoroughness  you 
require  all  its  other  pleasures  and  duties  ;  because 
circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  do  this  am  I  to 

'be  debarred  a  pursuit  which  I  delight  in,  and  to 
forego  altogether  the  advantages  which  a  school  of 
this  kind  offers  me  ? 

But  after  all  is  it  not  possible  so  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  amateur  as  to  lift  it  altogether  out  of 
the  unflattering  category  to  which  it  has  been  con- 
signed by  the  professional  artist  ?  This  I  am  under 
the  impression  may  be  done  by  asking  him — the 
amateur — to  reconsider  with  me  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  I  dare  say  he  is  acquainted  with 
already,  but  which  he  may  find  admit  of  a  practical 
application  which  possibly  may  not  yet  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  which  in  point  df  fact  is  not 
commonly  accorded  to  those  principles.  I  want 
first  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  well  what  ^ooff  drawing 
is  and  what  it  is  not.  Then  the  part  played  in  art 
work  by  the  line^ov  as  it  commonly  called  the  outhne, 
and  then,  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  line  in 
nature,  to  see  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances 


he  may  legitimately  do  without  it.  Finally,  I  want  to 
remind  him  ot  certain  things  in  regard  to  perspective^ 
which,  according  to  my  experience,  are  generally 
lost  sight  of  even  by  the  professional  artist. 

First,  then,  as  to  good  drawing.  Good  drawing 
you  may  be  told,  is  a  correct  expression  of  form  by 
a  line  or  a  series  of  lines  exactly  laid  down, 
I  do  not  think  it  is,  I  think  that  good  drawing  is 
the  correct  representation  of  any  object  or  series  of 
objects  as  they  appear  in  nature  ;  that  it  is  the  art 
of  conveying  on  the  flat  an  impression  of  what  the 
eye  sees  m  space ;  that  it  is  an  aggregation  of  values, 
a  bringing  into  jaxta-position  and  harmony  and 
relation  and  balance  of  every  one  of  the  surfaces 
which  compose  a  picture  in  reHef.  But  planes  and 
surfaces  are  not  lines,  and  cannot  be  expressed  by 
lines  except  in  a  conventional  sense.  The  cube 
which  is  before  us,  the  book  which  is  upon  the  table, 
and  the  table  itself,  present  us  with  certain  surfaces 
which  are  in  opposition, or  in  apposition, or  at  various 
angles  one  with  another  ;  but  there  is  no  line,  or  any 
thing  like  a  line,  between  any  two  of  these  surfaces. 
The  cube  asserts  itself  by  the  [physical  properties 
which  belong  to  a  cube,  not  by  a  Hne  which  divides 
it  from  the  table,  or  the  table  from  it,  or  it  from 
surrounding  objects.  He,  therefore,  whose  eye  is 
sensible  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  material 
bodies,  and  of  the  relative  value  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  whose  hand  can  express  them — it  matters 
not  how,  or  how  rapidly — can  draw  them.  He  who 
fails  to  convey  them  in  their  apparent  reality,  how- 
ever legitimate  and  consecrated  by  usage  his  mode 
of  procedure,  cannot  draw  them.  If  having  made 
an  exact  outline  of  their  forms,  the  ensemble  of  his 
work  fail  to  convey  this  idea  of  their  reality,  he  will 
not  have  drawn  them.  The  imaginary  lines  which 
compose  the  contour  of  the  human  hand  may  be  laid 
down  by  him  with  the  utmost  precision,  but  if  they 
fail,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  hand  in  its  attributes  as  an  active  member  of 
the  body,  he  will  not  have  succeeded  in  drawing  it. 
Whereas,  a  great  master  or  a  great  genius,  who,  by 
a  process  thrown  off  by  his  brain — he  knows  not  how 
— holds  it  out  to  you,  plants  the  thumb  firmly  on  the 
table  with  a  pressure  that  may  be  felt,  and  gives  it 
the  exact  relation  which  it  should  bear  to  the  body 
of  which  it  is  a  member  has  drawn  it.  Nor  have 
the  means  he  has  employed,  or  the  rate  at  which 
he  has  accomplished  his  aim,  anything  to  do  with 
the  question,  unless,  indeed,  we  may  infer  (which  is 
reasonable)  that  he  who  is  able  to  attain  his  end 
rapidly  is,  tant  soit  pett,  a  more  able  draughtsman 
than  he  who  afrives  at  it  slowly. 

But  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  line  in  nature, 
and  as  the  Hne  is,  in  consequence,  the  acme  of  con- 
ventionalism, it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  which 
binds  us  to  its  imperative  use,  or  which  forbids  the 
use  of  any  other  mode  of  expression  which  we  may 
find  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  occasion.  And 
again  it  is  precisely  because  the  best  art  is  conven- 
tional— that  is  to  say  suggestive,  rather  than 
imitative — that  we  may  properly  use  this  freedom. 
With  the  relatively  coarse  materials  at  his  disposal 
— his  canvases,  his  hog-brushes,  and  his  battery  of 
opaque  pigments — the  painter  does  not  seek  to 
reproduce  the  morning  mist  and  the  noon-day  haze, 
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he  seeks  to  suggest  it.  The  sculptor  does  not  make 
his  statue  of  marble  because  marble  is  like  human 
flesh ;  but  because,  while  it  permits  perfection  of 
form,  marble  suggests  <or  human  flesh  a  purity 
which  it  is  the  graceful  province  of  art  to  claim  for 
it.  If  he  painted  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  to  make 
his  statue  *'  like  nature  "  he  would  descend  at  once 
from  the  regions  of  art  into  the  abysses  of  realism, 
and  instead  of  exalting  humanity,  degrade  it.  It 
matters  little,  therefore,  what  implements  or  methods 
he  may  choose  wherewith  to  express  his  thoughts, 
provided  they  be  such  as  lend  themselves  to  the 
■suggestive  power  which  he  may  feel  himself  to 
possess,  and  as  enable  him  to  speak  with  that 
power  to  others.  If  he  be  by  temperament  a 
colourist  he  will  choose  colour;  if  his  ideal  be 
form,  marble  ;  if  a  poet,  words ;  if  an  etcher,  the 
concentrativeness  of  the  point.  You  are  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  art  is  undoubtedly  to  a  great 
extent  a  conventional  expression.  Imitative,  or,  as 
it  has  come  to  be  called  realistic  art — that  is  to  say, 
an  art  which  undertakes  to  reproduce  objects  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  their  verisimilitude — is,  as  com- 
pared to  the  fine  art,  which  depends  mainly  on 
suggestion,  no  art  at  all.  If  it  were,  the  artificial 
flower-maker  would  be  the  greatest  of  artists,  and 
waxen  fruit,  coloured  more  naturcB,  the  highest  form 
of  art.  To  say  of  any  form  of  practice,  therefore, 
that  it  is  "  merely  suggestive,"  as  I  have  often  heard 
said  of  everything  but  the  line,  is  not  to  depreciate 
that  practice,  but  to  acknowledge  its  power,  and  to 
pay  it  an  involuntary  compliment  of  the  very 
highest  order. 

There  remains  perspective.  The  ordinary  rules  of 
perspective  apply  equally  to  every  form  of  art  ex- 
pression ;  to  landscape,  to  portraiture,  to  the  sky, 
and  to  every  thing  and  every  group  of  things  which 
include  differences  of  plane.  This  sounds  very  like 
a  truism.  It  is  a  truism.  But  it  is  a  truism  which, 
qua  the  practice  of  the  professional  artist,  has 
escaped  observation.  That  it  applies  to  the  terres- 
trial surface  which  composes  what  is  called  a  land- 
scape every  student  knows,  but,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  even  masters  of  landscape  rarely 
apply  it  to  the  sky,  and  very  few  artists  indeed,  if 
any,  to  the  figure.  You  hardly  ever  see,  that  is  to 
say,  a  treatment  in  the  same  picture  of  earth  and 
sky  which  is  in  harmony  as  to  its  perspective,  still 
less  in  the  building  up  of  the  head.  Yet,  if  you 
stand  at  such  a  point  between  the  earth  and  the 
sky'as  that  a  line  projected  horizontally  from  the  eye 
to  the  point  of  sight  shall  be  at  right  angles  with  the 
horizon,  you  will  see  that  not  only  the  landscape 
lines  run  into  and  end  at  that  poiuL,  but  the  sky 
hnes  also.  I  only  know  three  masters  of  landscape 
to  whom  this  fact  seems  to  be  known,  or  at  all 
events  by  whom  it  has  been  habitually  practised — 
the  elder  Van  de  Velde,  Cuyp,  and  Van  der  Neer. 
I  have  known  it  myself  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
any  body  who  goes  about  sky  gazing  as  I  do  may 
know  it  also.  In  short,  now  I  mention  it,  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  that  everybody  knows,  it,  and  so 
perhaps  they  do,  but  they  don't  practise  it.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  the  average  afrtist  having 
done  a  fine  landscape  thinks  only  (like  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  a  set  of  dummy  negatives  for  the 


purpose)  of  fitting  to  it  a  fine  sky.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  him  that  a  given  landscape,  properly 
laid  down,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  can  have 
but  one  sky — that  sky  in  fact  from  which  all  those 
lights  and  shadows  are  derived — and  also  that  this 
sky  is  always  in  Jstrict  perspective.  You  may  see 
this  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  best  towards 
evening,  when  the  planes  which  compose  the  sky 
(by  which  of  course  I  mean  the  cloud  landscape- 
not  the  open  sky)  are  in  the  act  of  assuming  the 
horizontal  position.  At  all  events,  having  once 
seen  it,  you  will  never  forget  it. 

Now  how  to  apply  these  principles.  Suppose  we 
have  in  view  a  landscape.  How  by  the  aid  of  such 
principles  are  you  to  set  about  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  you  work  better  ?  In  the  first  place  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  cannot  combine  in 
your  picture  all  you  see,  because  the  qualities  which 
lend  beauty  to  the  scene  and  which  you  wish  to 
seize,  have  neither  weight  nor  volume,  and,  with 
the  light  are  ever  on  the  move,  and  soon  gone. 
Either,  then,  you  must  seize  what  is  seizable  at  once 
or  lose  it  altogether ;  and  for  that  reason  must 
adopt  a  modus  opirandiy  and  employ  a  material  which 
will  enable  you  to  work  rapidly.  With  lines  such  a 
feat  tvould  be  impossible.  Charcoal  is  a  better 
medium,  because  with  it  you  can  lay  in  almost  at 
once  the  balance,  the  breadth,  and  nearly  all  that 
constitutes  the  ensemble  of  the  picture.  When  you 
have  got  this,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  draw  into 
it  the  details,  and  this  you  may  do  with  the  point  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lines  may  be  seen  through  the 
thin  layer  of  semi-transparent  charcoal,  but  it  must 
also  be  done  in  such  a  way — and  this  is  the  all-im- 
portant point — as  not  to  disturb  this  breadth  and 
balance  in  the  smallest  particular.  In  doing  this, 
again,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  much.  Some  im- 
portant object,  perhaps,  which  you  would  like  to  see 
in  light  will  find  itself  in  dense  shadow.  Well,  yoa 
must  leave  it  there,  even  if  it  be  a  Palace  or  a  Cathe- 
dral itself.  If  you  do  not,  away  will  go  your  breadth, 
your  distance,  your  space,  your  hght,  and  your  air. 
But  you  can  leave  it,  and  that  quite  well,  because  in 
drawing  it  in  afterwards  the  sharply  accentuated 
lines  of  the  pencil  or  crayon  will,  as  I  have  said,  be 
easily  seen  through  the  charcoal.  And,  now  the 
result  of  this  treatment  will  be  that  you  will  have, 
in  proportion  of  course,  to  the  intelHgence  you  have 
imported  into  the  process,  in  its  way  and  of  its  kind, 
a  really  homogeneous  composition.  Then  the  devil 
will  come  behind  you  —the  demon  of  (^^composition 
I  call  him,  or  if  you  will,  the  demon  of  a  destructive 
finish,  and  he,  for  the  sake  of  some  trumpery  object 
on  which  he  has  set  his  wicked  affections  will  do  his 
best  to  persuade  you  to  break  it  all  up.  Then  will 
come  your  trial.  Listen  to  him  and  you  are  lost. 
Take  your  drawing  home,  rather,  jMsf  as  it  is,  and, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  that  drawing,  as  a  well 
considered  passage  of  nature,  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  and  mors  satisfaction  than  if  it  contained 
every  object  of  interest  in  an  entire  country. 

Or,  suppose  your  subject  be  a  portrait.  Here  at 
first  sight,  such  principles  would  seem  to  be  quite 
inapplicable.  *'What  is  here  wanted,"  you  may 
say,  "  is  not  the  sub-ordination  of  detail  to  breadth, 
but  eyes,  nose,  and  mowth."    Not  at  all;  the  same 
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laws  apply  here  as  to  landscape.  The  head  and 
face,  and  every  feature  upon  the  face,  have  their 
J>lanes,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  perspec- 
tive. It  is  here,  indeed,  still  more  necessary  to 
observe,  and,  by  well  defined  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow,  accurately  to  accentuate  those  planes. 
Then  you  will  treat  in  the  same  large  way  the  car- 
riage of  the  head  and  the  way  it  is  put  upon  the 
shoulders,  the  action  of  the  body  in  supporting  it, 
and,  especially,  the  part  taken  in  that  action  by  the 
hands  and  arms  ;  remembering  also  all  the  time, 
that  the  vanishing  side  of  the  head  and  every 
feature  upon  it  are  smaller  than  on  the  near  side, 
and  tending  towards  the  point  of  sight.  Not  a 
word,  you  see,  has  yet  been  said  of  those  "  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  "  about  which  you  were  so  anxious. 
Nothing  now,  however,  is  easier  than  to  put  them 
in,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  on  its  proper  plane, 
together  with  such  peculiarities  of  detail  as  add  to 
the  personaHty  of  the  work.  As  in  the  landscape, 
however,  all  this  must  be  done  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  mass  which  you  first  created. 
And  the  occurrence  here  of  the  word  action  reminds 
me  also  to  say  that  the  really  great  masters  were 
always  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  natural  action 
which  they  thus  obtained,  and  which  always  carries 
with  it  dignity,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
more  force,  than  when  it  is  vulgarly  exaggerated. 
But,  chiefly,  in  all  you  do,  remember  this,  thit, 
though,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  you  thtnking,  I 
have  thus  imperfectly  explained  to  you  a  working 
method  of  my  own,  you  are  not  slavishly  to  adopt 
that  method,  or  copy  that  work ;  that  art  is  a  pro- 
cess, not  of  imitation  but  of  ratiocination,  or,  more 
correctly,  since  it  is  half  automatic,  of  cerebration, 
and  then,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  your  work 
to  be  worth  anything  must  be  your  own. 

"What,  then,  is  the  amount  and  kind  of  previous 
knowledge  and  skill,  which  may  be  claimed  for  the 
artist  amateur  ?  It  is  the  artistic  spirit :  without 
which  all  the  study  in  the  world  is  useless.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  that  spirit.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
is  acquired  by  a  Hfe  of  devotion  to  what  is  true  and 
beautiful — by  the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of  weigh- 
ing what  we  see  in  nature,  and  the  thinking  of  how 
it  should  be  represented  in  art.  The  habit,  in  a 
word,  of  constant  observation,  and  the  experience 
that  springs  from  that  habit.  The  skill  that  grows 
out  of  these  habits  is  the  skill  required  by  the  artist 
whatever  his  place  tn  the  field  of  art.  It  is  the  skill  of 
the  analyst  and  ot  the  synthesist — the  skill  to  com- 
bine and  the  skill  to  separate— to  compound  and  to 
simplify — to  detach  plane  from  plane — to  fuse  detail 
into  mass — to  subordinate  definition  to  space,  light, 
and  air.  Finally  it  is  the  acumen  to  perceive  the 
near  relationship  that  expression  bears  to  form,  and 
the  skill  to  draw  them — not  separately,  but  together. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PICTURES. 


The  revolt  against  "  subjects,'"  in  pictures  with 
which  the  modern  naturalistic  school  is  commonly 
identified  is  just  enough  when  fairly  understood, 
though  if  it  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  clever- 
ness in  laying  on  the  paint  is  everything  worth  think- 


ing about,  then,  it  would  doubtless  deserve  to  be 
condemned  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  new 
and  vicious  form  of  artistic  affectation.  When 
however  it  is  remembered  that  such  eminent 
''naturalists"  as  Mr.  Stott  of  Oldham,  Mr.  Hacker, 
and  Mr,  Arthur  Lemon  have  within  the  last  three 
years  produced  such  characteristic  modern  work  as 
the  "Endymion"  of  the  first,  the  "Persephone"  ot 
the  second,  and  the  Centaurs  of  the  third,  it  will  be 
suspected  that  the  determination  to  ignore  in  the 
painting,  "what  is  painted"  cannot  fairly  be 
attributed  or  imputed  to  the  naturalistic  school. 
What  subject  itself  has  too  often  been  confounded 
with,  to  the  ruin  of  original  thought,  is  the  conven- 
tional method  in  which  it  has  been  rashly  assumed 
all  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects  should  or  must  be 
treated  ;  which  assumption  in  the  good  old  sixteenth 
century  phrase  is  really  no  other  than  *'  a  blasphe- 
mous fable  and  a  dangerous  deceit."  To  indicate 
certain  subjects  or  legends  or  incidents  which  admit 
of  natural  and  humanisticjtreatment  will  be  the  aim  of 
one  who  has  long  felt  that  the  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  a  simple  and  naturalistic  people  awaited  their 
interpreters  to  modern  art  in  the  present  naturalistic 
school.  The  decorative  is  already  safe  in  such 
hands  as  those  of  E.  Burne  Jones,  William  Morris, 
and  Walter  Crane,  the  conventional  beauty  of  the 
unreal  which  deceives  nobody  into  its  being  hfe  is 
as  well  expounded  by  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  as  we 
are  likely  to  see  it.  But  in  the  beautiful  present- 
ments of  the  past  given  us  by  these  artists  it  is 
we  feel  "  'tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 
NaturaHsm  alone  can  clothe  the  past  anew  in  bodily 
beauty  and  fleshly  form,  can  alone  send  the  live 
blood  coursing  once  more  through  the  dried  up 
veins,  can  alone  fulfil  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  and 
"  make  these^dry  bones  live." 

I. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
The  conventional  way  to  render  this  subject  is  to 
give  Perseus  a  winged  helmet,  a  short  scimitar,  and 
a  shield  with  the  gorgon's  head.  Andromeda  is 
treated  as  a  simple  study  of  the  female  nude,  and 
the  monster  usually  defies  anatomy  even  more  than 
he  defies  Perseus.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  which  the  Academic  School  will  never  take, 
namely,  that  of  simple  common  sense,  it  is  clear 
that  the  helmet's  function  of  conferring  invisibility 
fnust  be  dispensed  with,  and  this  being  so  why 
cumber  the  artistic  creation  with  super-natural 
paraphernalia  at  all  ?  Human  sacrifice  certainly 
existed,  sea  monsters  that  lived  and  moved  in  the 
actual  world  have  been  re-constructed  by  the 
geologist  in  the  ichthyosaurus  and  so  forth,  while 
if  love  indeed  be  "  older  far  than  all  the  gods  "  we  can 
easily  accept  the  enterprise  of  a  brave,  adventurous 
youthin  the  rescueof  the  dedicated  victim.  Why  then 
invest  Perseus  with  any  weapon  but  a  plain  shaped 
cutting  sword,  why  make  him  approach  the  rock 
through  the  air  instead  of  by  swimming  ? 
Hackneyed  as  this  subject  may  be  said  to  be,  we 
have  never  seen  it  painted  with  Perseus  struggling 
to  the  rescue,  or  even  in  actually  releasing  the 
maiden  after  the  encounter.  The  old  mastersfollowed 
Ovid  in  his  description,  and  even  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
has  confined  his  invention  to  the  monstrous  serpent. 
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II. 

Hyacinthus  and  Apollo. 
The  simplicity  and  pathos  of  this  tale  ring  far 
more  true  in  its  naturalistic  sense  than  in  its 
academic  form.  That  the  Sun  God  and  the  Wind 
God  contended  for  the  favours  of  the  handsome 
Spartan  boy  is  not  a  conceit  which  moves  the  modern 
mind,  but  so  long  as  sport  has  its  dangers  and  life 
its  accidents,  the  tale  of  Hyacinthus  and  Apollo  will 
have  power  to  move.  It  is,  of  course,  an  accident 
entirely  conceivable  to-day.  The  grassy  Arcadian 
meadow,  the  eager  youth  who  has  cast  his  quoit 
near — very  near— the  mark,  and  runs  forward  to 
note  if  indeed  heshallnot  triumph  over  his  elder  and 
till  now  more  skilful  friend.  And  then  the  shining 
'  brass  flies  forth  and  in  a  moment  the  colour  is  fading 
from  the  sweet  flushed  face, while  the  thick  clustering 
hair— hyacinthine  for  his  sake  for  ever  after — is 
reddened  with  the  welling  blood  that  not  even  the 
God  of  Healing  can  staunch.  For  thejpainter  there 
would  seem  to  be  two  moments,  each  seizable 
for  his  art.  There  is  the  throwing  of  the  quoit  by 
Apollo,  where  the  spectator  may  already  mark  in 
the  sight  of  the  lad  running  forward  the  danger  of 
the  whirling  death.  And  there  is  the  desperate  and 
despairing  lover  supporting  the  dearest  of  mortal 
heads  on  his  knee,  and  gazing  for  the  last  time  on 
the  loving  eyes  even  now  closing ;  under  the  hand  of 
a  Fate  which  the  God  of  Light  and  Laughter  himself 
cannot  stay. 

III. 

Narcissus. 

A  sculptor's  subject  in  many  respects,  the  legend 
of  Narcissus,  for  its  full  interpretation  must  be  held 
to  require  colour  as  well  as  form.  The  pale  sweet 
face,  the  sleepy  liquid  eyes,  the  dark,  night-shelter- 
ing hair,  these  require  the  painter's  art,  though  the 
pure  idealism  of  sculpture  may,  haply,  realize  the 
face  that  is  as  a  dream.  What  hand  or  hour  led 
him  down  to  death  |is  a  secret  which  the  woods  of 
Sicily  keep  still,  but  they  who  read  in  the  story 
nought  but  vanity  or  self-desire  miss  wholly  what 
Narcissus  meant  to  the  Greek.  For  the  Narcissus 
is  the  sleep-flower,  and  the  legend  enshrines  the 
beauty  of  sleep,  "that  no  man  lives  for  ever, 
that  dead  men  rise  up  never,  that  even  the  weariest 
river,  winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea."  The  languor 
of  the  closing  summer  day,  the  sweetness  and  the 
mystery  "  of  waters  stilled  at  even,"  this,  with  the 
feehng  that  life  is  sweet  but  death  yet  more  sweet, 
that  day-beauty  is  lovely  and  desirable  but  dream- 
beauty  yet  more  lovely  and  more  desirable ;  let  the 
artist,  whether  painter  or  sculptor,  put  this  thought 
into  the  face  of  a  beautiful  youth  and  he  will  have 
achieved  a  work  which  if  technical  power  be  his  also 
will  live  with  the  Venus  of  Titian  or  the  "  Victory  " 
(?)  of  Melos.  jy 

Plato  and  Agathon. 
Another  subject,  at  once  pictorial  and  sculptor- 
esque.  No  distich  in  the  Greek  anthology  is  quite 
so  full  of  Hellenic  simplicity  and  Hellenic  sentiment 
as  Plato's  famous  two  lines  on  Agathon.  "  As  I  was 
kissing  Agathon  I  felt  my  soul  upon  my  lips  even  as 
though  it  were  about  to  depart."  It  is  in  two  lines, 
what  Rossetti  has  told  us  a  modern  sonnet  may 
strive  at  beingin  fourteen— "a  moment's  monument." 


Its  meaning  is  simple  enough  to  those  who  have 
read  the  "  Phaedrus,"  and  the  thought  in  a  modem 
French  epigram  is  La  gloire  nous  fait  vivre  pour 
toujotirs  dans  la  posUrite^  et  I'amour,  pour  un  instant^ 
dans  IHnfini.''  If  Plato  was  only  20  when  he  wrote 
this  epigram  Agathon  may  fairly  be  assumed  as 
some  five  or  six  years  younger.  The  broad- 
shouldered,  stalwart  frame  of  the  poet-philosopher 
would  make  a  natural  and  effective  study  in  contrast 
with  the  figure  of  a  slight  and  graceful  youth.  The 
classic  simplicity  of  the  subject  is  possibly  against  it 
with  our  modern  lovers  of  the  recondite,  the 
"  precious,"  or  the  vague. 

V. 

Alectryon. 

Mars,  during  his  amours  with  Venus,  had  stationed 
his  boy  friend  Alectryon  at  the  door,  to  watch  against 
the  approach  of  the  Sun.  He  fell  asleep;  and 
Apollo  discovered  the  lovers  and  denounced  them 
to  the  Gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed  that  he  changed 
Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which  still  remembering  his 
neglect,  announces  with  shrill  cry  the  approaching 
Sun.  So  Lucian,  and  it  is  strange  that  a  subject 
admitting  of  the  most  simply  naturalistic  treatment, 
has  never  been  attempted  by  the  school.  The  level 
rays  of  the  rising  Sun  striking  along  the  wall  and 
the  sleeping  youth  discovered  by  the  sunlight 
streaming  on  his  face  and  colouring  itwith  a  remorse- 
ful blush  as  sunshine  enters  the  building  ;  this  is  a 
subject  which  the  colourist  and  lover  of  light  and  shade 
effects  might  well  make  his  own,  and  it  would  well 
fit  those  rising  painters  who  have  discovered  the 
true  values  of  sunrise  and  sunset  shadows  to  be  of 
far  more  beautiful  gradation  of  light  and  of  far  less 
vulgarity  of  contrast  than  did  even  some  of  the  best 
men  of  an  earlier  day. 

VI. 

Tenes. 

The  beautiful  will  never  find  more  perfect  expres- 
sion than  in  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  and  artists  in 
all  ages  have  loved  the  contrasts  of  colour  afforded 
by  the  warmth  of  flesh  tints  as  seen  against  the 
emerald  and  sapphire  of  the  sea.  It  is  strange 
therefore  that  the  pathetic  story  of  Tenes  has 
lacked  a  painter  in  modern  times.  Tenes,  a 
Phrygian  youth,  son  of  Cycnus,  by  his  first  wife 
Proclea,  was  a  well  favoured  and  handsome  lad,  for 
whom  the  Phrygian  King's  second  wife  Philomena 
conceived  a  criminal  longing.  The  boy  repelled  the 
unnatural  suggestion  with  shame  and  horror,whereon 
Philomena  accused  him  to  Cycnus.  Nothing  moved 
by  the  prayers  [of  his  son,  Cycnus  had  him  cast 
adrift,  hands  tied,  in  a  boat  off  the  Trojan  shore. 
The  stormy  Egean,  kind  for  once,  brought  the  boat' 
ashore  at  Tenedos,  of  which  island  he  rose  to  be 
the  ruling  prince.  Cast  adrift,  or  brought  ashore, 
bound  by  Cycnus,  or  freed  in  Tenedos,  the  tale  has 
many  suggestions  for  any  painter  of  the  human  form 
who  also  loves  the  sea. 

vn. 

Iolas. 

The  youthful  favourite  of  Hercules  who  assisted 
him  in  his  conquest  of  the  Hydra  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  tomb  in  Boeotia,  whither  friends  and 
lovers  used  to  go  and  clasp  hands  across  the 
grave,  such  act  being  held  by  the  Greeks  a  sacred 
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vow  of  love  and  friendship.  The  tale,  which 
is  not  a  mere  legend,  except  as  regards  the  original 
triendship,which  was  supposed  to  make  the  tomb  of 
lolas  sacred,  is  one  which  allows  the  artist  much 
freedom,  for  tradition  limits  us  neither  to  scenery 
nor  to  the  form  of  the  marble.  A  statue  would  be  as 
probable  a  monument  as  any,  and  the  hands  were 
in  all  likelihood  clasped  over  a  small  altar  on  which 
incense  was  offered  to  the  *'  daemon  "  or  spirit  of 
lolas,  and  to  the  deified  hero  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed. 

VIII. 

Diana  Orthia. 
At  the  yearly  Festivals  of  this  Spartan  goddess, 
youths  were  whipt  as  a  test  of  endurance  and  as  a 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine.  So  far  from  being  a  punish- 
ment, it  was  a  privilege  reserved  to  Spartan  lads  of 
the  best  class.  Their  parents  frequently,  their 
lovers  always,  attended  them  to  the  altar  of  trial, 
and  those  who  bore  the  lash — which  was  applied 
till  the  blood  was  drawn — without  uttering  a  cry, 
received  a  handsome  reward  besides  having  various 
life-long  privileges  as  the  "  Bomonicae,"  or  pecuUar 
servitors  of  the  goddess.  Among  these  were  special 
seats  at  all  the  state  games  and  displays.  A  painting 
deahng  with  this  subject  would  have  to  show  us  a 
lad  grasping  the  top  of  the  altar  and  facing  us.  The 
expression  of  steady  and  determined  endurance 
under  pain  in  a  young  face  would,  however,  task 
the  talent  of  the  artist  sorely,  as  would  the  complex 
emotions  of  pride,  compassion  and  love  in  that  of 
the  father,  elder  brother  or  lover  who  would  be  the 
lad's  natural  aid  or  attendant  at  the  sacrifice. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Why  does  not  sculpture  among  us  secure  at  least 
as  much  vogue  as  it  did  among  the  Hellenes,  a 
people  not  one  tenth  as  numerous  as  we  are,  nor 
one  hundredth  as  wealthy  ?  Of  course  costume  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  Even  Mrs.  Grundy  will  not 
mind  our  saying  that  the  Greeks  saw  a  great  deal 
more  ot  each  other  than  any  modern  civilised  people 
sees.  In  the  gymnasia  and  in  athletic  sports,  they 
seem  to  have  worn  nothing  at  all.  None  of  their 
tailors  became  millionaires  like  Poole.  They  were 
accustomed  to  view  the  subject  of  sculpture,  the 
naked  human  body,  clothed  only  in  the  hues  of 
health,  and  the  bronze  of  sunshine  and  salt  air. 
This  alone  did  not  make  them  sculptors,  for  there 
exist  even  now  very  statuesque  races,  very  naked 
races,  who  have  no  skill  in  sculpture  at  all.  But 
they  had  this  enormous  advantage  which  we  neces- 
sarily lack ;  their  style  of  dress,  moreover,  **  if  shawl 
they  had  on,  which  we  doubt,"  as  Calverley  says, 
was  full  of  grace  and  adapted  to  the  art.  Our  dress 
is  as  ill  adapted  to  sculpture  as  any  that  ever  was 
worn,  and  our  mechanical  inventions  are  inartistic 
things.  But  the  chief  point  is  that  we  have  scarcely 
any  demand  for  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  Self- 
made  men  have  their  portrait  busts  done,  statues 
arc  erected  to  elderly  philanthropists,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  sale,  comparatively,  among  private 
persons.  Only  dukes  and  millionaires  can  purchase 
ideal  statues  and  groups.   The  Universities  do  not 


have  naked  representations  of  all  their  best  athletes 
made  every  year,  and  stuck  up  in  the  college 
gardens.  The  Greek  cities  of  old  always  ordered 
these  portrait  statues  of  eminent  runners  and 
jumpers:  we  are  content  with  photographs.  More- 
over, for  there  is  no  end  of  our  disadvantages,  we 
are  not  Pagans.  We  have  not  any  number  of  gods 
and  heroes,  whose  images  must  be  erected  in  every 
temple  and  chapel,  in  private  houses,  outside  the 
doors,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.  So,  taking 
one  thing  with  another — clothes,  climate,  religion 
and  the  rest — we  really  do  seem  badly  placed  for 
the  development  of  sculpture.  But  the  greatest 
drawback  of  all  is  the  want  of  a  market. 

People  do  buy  pictures  still,  to  some  extent.  It 
is  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  wished.  But 
the  rich  purchase  their  portraits  in  oil,  and  land- 
scapes in  oil  colours  or  water  colours,  and  studies  of 
kittens  and  fox  terriers.  There  is  a  market  for 
water  colours,  there  is  a  market  for  reproductions 
of  pictures,  engraved,  mezzotinted,  etched,  and 
"  processed."  Thus,  even  persons  of  moderate 
means  can  possess  objects  of  pictorial  art,  but  works 
of  modern  sculpture  they  do  not  seek  to  possess. 
The  art  fails  to  interest  them  because  it  is  regarded 
as  being  beyond  all  ordinary  means  and  as  impos- 
sible as  a  household  possession.  Now  the  curious 
truth  is,  that  sculpture  can  be  reproduced  with  more 
certainty  and  success  than  pictures.  Casts  ia 
plaster  or  in  bronze  can  be  made,  and  the  size  can 
be  reduced  to  domestic  proportions,  a  matter  of  vast 
consequence  in  towns.  As  every  one  who  enters  a 
museum  can  see,  this  was  the  one  way  in  which 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptors  popularised  them- 
selves. The  little  Tanagra  terra-cotta  figures 
are  now  valued  at  very  great  prices  because  of 
their  beauty  and  rarity.  Those  which  exist  have 
lain  in  graves  for  two  thousand  years,  and  many 
must  have  been  broken  in  excavation.  The  Berlin 
reproductions  of  them  are  seldom  satisfactory, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  an  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  all  reproductions.  Well,  those 
charming  and  graceful  figures  must  have  cost  about 
as  much,  in  ancient  Greece,  as  the  clay  dolls  which 
are  shot  at  in  pistol  galleries  nowadays.  It  was 
thus  that  the  presence  of  beautiful  objects  of  the 
sculptor's  art  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  the  poorest 
in  Greece.  There  seems  to  be  no  economic 
reason  why  these  good  things  should  not  be  as 
cheap  and  common  in  the  modern  world.  Even 
now,  in  Paris,  sculptors  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  reduced  copies  of  their  things,  in 
bronze  or  in  plaster.  The  little  bronzes  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  the  gems,  were  usually  reduced 
copies  of  some  famous,  perhaps  some  colossal> 
piece.  The  Athene  of  the  Acropolis,  with  her 
serpent  and  her  shield,  exists  on  many  ring-stones 
and  in  small  marble  copies.  Why,  then,  cannot  we 
have  our  modern  statues  and  groups  brought  thus 
into  the  general  market  ?  The  public  taste  would 
be  improved  ;  a  very  great  impulse  would  be  given 
to  the  art,  and  people  who  now  give  twenty  pounds 
for  a  water-colour,  or  ten  for  an  etching,  would  for 
the  same  money,  or  less,  get  an  object  cere  perenniuSt 
or  at  least  as  durable  as  bronze. 
In  this  respect  Bellman  and  Ivey's  shop  in 
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Piccadilly  is  doing  more  good  than  the  bigger 
Emporium  a  little  nearer  Bond-street.  But  Burling- 
ton House  at  least  affords  a  greater  variety.  The 
number  of  objects  reproduced  is  very  limited  and 
much  is  very  meretricious.  Sculptors  at  theAcademy 
have  still  a  vast  deal  to  learn,  but  they  are  on  the  road 
to  learning,  which  after  all  is  the  great  thing. 

England  has  now  three  masters  in  sculpture,  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  greatest  of  these  three  being  Mr.  Gilbert.  In 
the  second  rank  come  three  other  men  also  of  ex- 
-ceptional  insight,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, and  Mr.  Lawson.  In  the  third  grade  of  men 
of  promise,  and  at  least  partial  achievement  on  the 
^rand  lines  of  antique  perfection  are  Mr.  Lawes, 
Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  and  Mr.  Pegram. 
These  may  be  named  the  masters,  more  than  merely 
competent  work  being  also  now  and  again  forthcoming 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Fry^  Mr.  Natorp,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swyn- 
nerton,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Tinworth,  whose 
works  are  chiefly  in  high  relief,  stands  apart.  He  is  a 
man  of  peculiar  genius,  whose  inspiration,  being 
personal  and  subjective,  may  delight  us  now,  but  will 
hardly  benefit  the  future.  In  this  year's  Academy,one 
of  the  very  best  bits  of  work  is  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's 
large  statuette  of  a  very  young  Egyptian  girl  standing 
erect  with  her  fingers  touching  the  strings  of  a  harp. 
The  grace  and  ease  and  spontaneity  of  this  little 
work  being  united  with  perfect  modelling  and  an 
exquisite  sense  of  style  in  pose,  makes  it  just  one  of 
those  gems  which  we  have  been  referring  to  as 
objects  to  be  reproduced  for  ordinary  art  lovers' 
education  and  delight.  A  large  statue  called  "The 
Arcadian  Shepherd,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  is  even  capable  of  higher 
achievement  in  sculpture  than  in  painting.  The 
figure  is  a  type  of  humanity  in  a  high  form  of  physical 
development,  easy  in  movement,  and  modelled  in 
excellent  style,  without  any  obtrusive  display  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  but  with  great  skill  and 
mastery.  The  most  severely  sculpturesque  work  in 
the  gallery,  and  in  every  way  one  of  the  best, is  a  group 
— rather  larger  than  life — "  Hounds  in  Leash,"  by 
Mr.  Harry  Bates.  The  human  figure  and  the  dogs 
are  full  of  vitality,  and,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
the  group  be  regarded,  the  lines  of  the  composition 
form  an  harmonious  combination.  Mr.  Hamo 
Thorneycroft  sends  an  exquisitely  wrought  copy  on 
a  very  small  scale  of  his  "Teucer,"  and  two  well 
composed  bronze  panels  intended  for  the  Gordon 
Memorial  at  Melbourne.  A  small  circular  bronze 
relief,  *'  Ignis  Fatuus,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Pegram,  shows 
distinct  originality  and  a  true  sense  of  style,  as  does 
the  strong  but  somewhat  unpleasing  *•  Boy's  Head," 
originally  bought  out  of  the  Chantrey  Fund,  but  now 
with  much  ardour,exchanged  for  the  "  Ignis  Fatnus." 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert's  bust  of  '*  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,"  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  work,  admirable  as  a  portrait  and 
a;ppropriately  simple  and  dignified  in  treatment.  Mr. 
Woolner's  "  The  Rev.  Coutts  Trotter  "  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  his  cultivated  style.  Among  other 
busts  that  deserve  attention  are  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch's 

General  Earle ; "  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingram's  "  H.  S. 
Marks,  R.A.  ;  "  Mr.  R.  A.  Ledward's  "Daniel 
Grant,  Esq.,"  and  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba's 
*'  Robert  Browning." 


Mr.  T.  S.  Lee  shows  two  works.  One  is  a  grace- 
fully posed  statuette  in  bronze  and  the  other  a 
'*  Medallion"  in  marble  of  a  woman's  head.  The 
latter  is  noteworthy  for  its  curiously  veiled  effect,  as 
if  a  mist  were  over  the  marble.  The  features  are 
softly  chiselled,  and  there  is  much  artistic  feeling 
in  th«  general  effect.  A  boldly  modelled  medallion 
in  bronze,  "  Mother  and  Child  "  is  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
E.  E.  Schenck.  Mr.  E.  C.  Vinoelst  shows  a  spirited 
and  harmonious  little  group  in  terra  cotta,  entitled, 
"The  Triumph  of  Bacchus."  The  jolly  god  of  the 
grape  vintage  rides  laughing  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
graceful  female,  while  a  child  with  a  tambourine 
holds  on  to  her  robe.  This  is  an  excellent  little 
group  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Drury  shows  three 
admirable  works.  Two  of  them  are  busts — one 
being  that  of  Madame  Nordica — a  very  skilful  study 
of  the  celebrated  cantatrice.  Mr.  Drury's  third 
work  is  a  group  in  terra  cotta  entitled  "The  First 
Reflection."  A  mother  is  holding  a  little  child  on 
her  right  arm  and  kissing  it  to  soothe  its  fears  as  it 
beholds  its  face  for  the  first  time  reflected  in  a 
hand  glass  which  a  mischievous  young  urchin  is 
holding  up  in  front  of  the  child.  This  is  a  very 
charming  little  group,  and  is  executed  with  exceeding 
freedom  and  grace.  Mr.  Alfred  Toft's  statuette 
"  Lilith  "  is  justly  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  Lecture  Room.  The  sculptor  has  taken  the 
words  of  D.  G.  Rossetti 

"  O  bright  snake,  the  death  worm  of  Adam, 
Wreath  thy  neck  with  my  hair's  bright  tether, 
And  wear  my  gold  and  thy  gold  together," 
and  puts  the  idea  into  material  form  by  wreathing 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  voluptuously 
sinuous  folds  of  a  snake,  whose  neck  she  holds  in 
her  uplifted  hand.  Her  head  is  thrown  back,  thus 
shaking  out  the  masses  of  her  wavy  hair  into  which 
the  snake  will  weave  its  golden  folds.  Mr.  E. 
Fabian  has  produced  a  capital  study  of  a  head 
which  he  explains  by  appending  to  it  the  words, 
*'  My  night  of  life  hath  yet  some  meaning."  Mr.  F. 
Rogers  shows  also  a  study  of  a  head  entitled, 
'*  Claude  Brousson,  martyr  1698."  Although  pain- 
ful to  look  upon,  the  head  is  a  powerful  expression 
of  weakness  from  physical  suffering. 

The  great  technical  ability  of  Mr.  Lawson  is  again 
to  a  large  extent  frittered  away.  "Motherless"  is 
clever  work,  which  reveals  a  thinness  of  subject 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  artist.  The  expression  of 
both  father  and  child  is  of  a  somewhat  pleasantly 
resigned  weariness,  and  the  heartbroken  grief  of  an 
affectionate  husband  is  most  kindly  spared  us.  The 
other  work  of  Mr.  Lawson  is  even  worse  in  this 
poverty  of  thought.  A  bright  faced,  intelligent, 
ingenuous,  lovable  English  lad  of  fifteen  is  carrying 
a  big  salver  and  a  somewhat  aesthetically  shaped 
coalscuttle.  Had  the  figure  been  labelled  "  The 
Bric-a-brac  Hunter's  Favourite,"  it  might  have  gone 
home,  in  two  senses,  to  some  connoisseur,  if  not  to 
the  casual  gazer.  But  when  we  read  "  Bequeathed 
from  Bleeding  Sire  to  Son,"  we  wonder  what  Mr. 
Lawson  could  have  been  thinking  of.  Nothing  in 
the  boy's  face,  or  look,  or  pose,  suggests  the 
catastrophe  or  the  bequest. 

Mais  revenon^  d  nos  moutous  ;  let  some  man  of 
enterprise  and  sufiicient  name — we  have  already 
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indicated  several — keep  the  copyright  of  his  this 
years  work,  have  such  work  well  reproduced  on  a 
small  size  and  in  some  inexpensive  material  like 
toned  or  waxed  plaster,  and  let  him  put  the  repro- 
ductions on  sale  whilst  the  original  is  fresh  in  public 
memory.  We  believe  he  would  be  financially 
rewarded  ;  we  are  certain  he  would  be  a  benefactor 
to  art — a  missionary  of  culture  to  regions  where  the 
light  of  Hellas  has  not  yet  reached. 

THE  DIPLOMAT-PAINTER. 
By  J.  Stanley  Little. 

Not  in  a  pessimistic  nor  in  a  cynical  spirit,  but,  I 
hope,  in  temperate  and  justifiable  language  ;  with 
no  animus  specially  directed  at  the  individual,  but 
on  broader  grounds,  I  propose  to  review  modern 
developments  of  the  practice  of  art  as  a  profession, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  energetically 
discouraged  by  all  true  artists  and  all  true  friends  of 
art.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  many  among  those 
old  masters,  those  grand  single-minded  gentlemen 
whose  genius  rather  than  the  state-craft  of  merchant 
princes  has  immortalised  the  cities  of  Italy ;  those 
simple  burgher  painters  of  the  Netherlands  who  did 
more  to  endow  the  name  of  their  country  with 
honour  than  all  its  mighty  sea-captains,  all  its 
planters  of  colonies,  could  witness  the  pranks  under 
high  heaven  which  too  many  of  their  successors 
play  in  these  latter  days,  they  would  be  nothing 
short  of  horrified. 

It  may  be  urged  that  with  other  days  we  must 
expect  to  find  other  manners,  and  that  looking  to 
the  causes  of  the  change  we  must  accept  it  unmur- 
muringly.  It  is  true  we  live  in  an  age  of  rampant 
commercialism  ;  in  days  of  wasteful  competition  with 
its  consequent  over  production.  On  purely  ethical 
grounds  artists  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standards 
which  very  properly  obtained  when  there  were  com- 
paratively few  painters  and  those  few  knew  that 
there  was  a  ready  market  for  their  work ;  liberal 
patrons,  so  to  speak,  round  the  corner.  This  is 
very  true,  but  it  only  serves  to  emphasise  more  fully 
the  contention  which  in  this  paper  I  am  concerned 
to  prove — that  there  are  far  too  many  persons  who 
practice  art  whether  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
amusement.  The  multiplication  of  artists  im- 
poverishes the  world ;  the  artist  is  superfluous 
unless  he  be  a  creator.  Men  and  women 
who  might  have  led  useful  happy  lives  in  the 
workshop  or  in  the  house,  insuring  their  own 
and  adding  to  the  general  well  being,  rush  into  the 
higher  walks  of  art  and  jostling  with  that  small  band 
of  creators  whose  place  is  properly  there,  become 
mischievious  to  society  and  a  nuisance  to  themselves. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mere  imitative 
faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  transfer  natural 
objects  to  paper  or  canvas  is  an  endowment  quite 
as  common  as  the  power  to  write  a  good  hand,  or 
to  whistle  an  air  once  heard.  A  false  conception 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  this  imitative 
facility  is  responsible  for  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  artists,  professional  and  amateur. 
This  undue  inflation  of  the  ranks  of  artists  has 
gone  far  to  retard  the  growth  of  true  art  in 
this  country.  Artists  like  other  folk  must  live.  The 
f^Ue  and  artificial  desire  for  some  kind  of  art  work ' 


which  always  characterises  the  early  periods  of  an 
age  of  great  material  prosperity  has  so  far  enabled 
many  artists  to  live  who  must  otherwise  have 
starved.  This  desire,  spreading  from  class  to  class, 
ends  in  the  larger  public  demanding  any  and  every 
kind  of  art  work.  Of  course  cheapness  comes  to  be 
a  necessity  ;  the  rich  it  is  true  buy  that  which  is 
costly,  but  with  no  greater  discernment  than  the 
poor  and  are  therefore  no  better  served,  seeing  that 
neither  education  nor  wealth  can  give  men  true 
refinement,  nor  make  them  one  whit  more  sensitive 
to  the  value  and  meaning  of  real  art  work. 

The  very  favour  with  which  pictures  and  their 
painters  are  now  held  by  the  public  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  existence  of  those 
ugly  excrescences  which  have  grown  up 
alongside  the  practice  of  art.  PubUcity  has 
invaded  all  the  walks  of  life  and  the  private 
individual  if  he  happen  to  be  socially  or 
otherwise  remarkable  is  the  lawful  prey  of  the  com- 
pilers of  **copy."  There  was  a  time  when  the 
artist's  pictures  rather  than  the  artist  were  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  interest.  Now  the  painter  has  to 
submit  to  the  invasion  of  his  studio,  not  only  by  the 
bona  fide  art  critic  and  art  patron,  not  only  by  his 
fellow-workers,  but  by  a  whole  crowd  of  meddlesome 
busy-bodies  ready  to  blame  or  extol,  to  suggest  or 
compare,  with  the  delicious  freedom  and  confidence 
of  irresponsible  ignorance.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  artist  gains  by  rubbing  against  his  fellow  men, 
that  it  widens  his  sympathies  and  stimulates  his  art. 
This  may  be  true,  but  he  must  be  free  to  choose  his 
own  time  of  contact  and  friction.  To  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  gaping  ignorant  crowd  is  death  to  the 
real  artist.  He  sits  alone,  he  should  sit  alone,  to 
polish  and  perfect  those  finer  edges  of  his  nature 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  his  art  and  constitute 
its  excellence.  Of  necessity  the  artist  is  highly 
sensitive,  pre-eminently  sentient.  The  untimely 
and  rude  invasion  of  his  privacy  by  the  uninspired 
and  commonplace  men  and  women  of  the  hour  nips 
the  first  fruits  of  his  art  and  kills  the  fine  flower  of 
his  genius.  The  attrition  of  grosser  and  harder 
substances  rubs  into  powder  tenuous,  friable  bodies. 

This  being  so,  the  wonder  to  my  mind  is,  not  so 
much  that  we  have  so  few  great  artists,  but  that  we 
have  so  many  relatively  great  ones.  These  relatively 
great  ones,  might,  I  believe,  have  been,  some  of  them, 
really  great  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions which,  it  would  seem,  they  are  bound  to 
accept  as  the  price  of  success.  The  demand  made 
upon  the  artist  to  be  a  showman,  a  pretty  gabbler 
of  meaningless  art-jargon,  to  pose  and  be  seen  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich,  is  no  less  responsible 
for  the  output  of  mediocre  and  ephemeral  work  than 
that  lesser— though  sufficiently  fatal— evil,  the  herd- 
ing together  of  artists  themselves. 

Perhaps,  of  all  form  of  artistic  humbug,  the 
clothes -screen  humbug — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Carlyle— is  the  most  to  be  deplored.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  artist  should  be  the  unkempt,  un- 
shaven vagabond  whom  Thackeray  describes  so  well ; 
there  is  less  why  he  should  go  to  extremes  in  apeing 
the  follies  of  the  fashionable  idlers  ;  indeed  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  lisping  and  affected  in 
his  '^dress  at  all.    Of  the  artists  who  bring  some 
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extreme  or  eccentricity  o£  dress  to  enforce  their  art 
there  are  various  kinds.  There  is  the  man  who 
dresses  elaborately — after  dinner  rather  than  before 
it — and  never  appears  at  an  evening  function, 
be  the  assembly  ever  so  Bohemian  in  its  nature 
but  in  full  evening  dress  and  with  a  large  exotic 
bloom  in  his  button-hole.  This  kind  of  displayhas  been 
effective  in  helping  more  than  one  artist  to  the  front. 
There  is  the  gentleman  who  affects  the  pale  face, 
melancholy  aspect,  and  dresses  up  to  it — a  judicious 
ecru  tone  characterises  his  attire  ;  and  there  is  his 
antithesis,  the  artist  |who  appears  in  public  in  a 
flaming  red  tie  and  indigo  blue  trousers.  Relying 
apparently,  upon  the  dictum  that  there  is  but  one 
step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  artists 
too  often  shelter  the  absurdity  of  their  art  under  the 
magnificence  of  their  persons. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  ROVING  ARTIST. 
South  Australia. 


By  W.  K.  Gold, 
**  I  care  not  fortune  what  you  me  deny, 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  rat ure's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face. 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  streams  at  eve. 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave, 

Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave." 

Leaving  Adelaide  by  the  6.50  a.m.  train  on  a 
fine  warm  sunny  day,  travelling  on  the  Adelaide 
Hills  Railway,  over 'gullies,  bridged  by  American 
bridges,  through  numerous  tunnels,  and  winching 
along  hill  slopes,  wooded  with  the  everlasting 
Eucalyptus,  and  She-Oak  (casurina)  forest,  with 
occasionally  a  peep  in  the  far  away  distance  of  the 
azure  of  the  southern  sea,  I  arrived  at  9.30  at  the 
picturesque  township  of  Strathallyn,  situate  in  a 
dell,  beside  a  running  brook,  the  usual  village 
church,  and  a  few  hotels  and  stores.  Surrounding  the 
town  the  undulating  country  has  a  somewhat  barren 
appearance,  most  of  the  timber  having  been  long 
felled;  and  burned  by  the  townspeople  for  firewood. 

After  a  stoppage  of  about  ten  minutes,  during 
-which  time  passengers  were  supposed  to  enjoy 
■breakfast,  but  in  reality  scald  their  mouths  with  hot 
milk  and  water,  commonly  called  tea,  swallow  a 
bun  or  some  bread  and  butter,  we  made  a  fresh 
start  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Goolwa,  on  the 
River  Murray.  This  town  is  built  on  very  sandy 
soil,  amongst  the  sand  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  in  summer  is  one  of  the  hottest 
localities  in  the  colony.  Manv  Aboiigines  live  in 
this  district  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  game 
and  fish,  the  former  includes  duck,  teal,  plover, 
black  swan  and  geese,  and  the  latter  Murray-cod, 
mullet,  snapper,  and  various  other  fish. 

On  leaving  Goolwa  the  train  gradually  draws  near 
the  sea  coast,  passing  through  a  small,  dreary, 
deserted-looking  township  named  Middleton.  Here 
we  begin  to  sniff  the?  sea  and  have  a  view  of 
the  bright  cerulean  bluish-green  ocean  stretching 
away  to  the  far-off  horizon  and  rolling  in  with  a 


southerly  hree^ie  in  long,  curved,  foamy  billows  on 
the  lone  shore  of  the  bay,  which  extends  for  some 
miles  from  the  town  of  Pprt  Elliot  to  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Murray.    Passing  through  this  town, 
where  the  artist,  if  inclined,  may  rest  and  employ 
himself  for  a  few  days  on  and  about  the  rocks, 
and  will  find  rough  bits  of  coast  scenery  and 
studies   of   wave   and   sea.     Having  done  this 
locality    some     few    years     ago    I  proceeded 
four  miles  further  on,  ithe  train  puffing  along  the 
shores  of  Encounter  Bay  ;  until  Port  Victor,  the 
southern  Railway  terminus,  and  my  future  sketch- 
ing ground,  is  reached.     The  Crown  Hotel  I  was 
recommended  to,  being  more  suited  than  the  more 
fashionable  house,  to  the  Bohemian  taste  ;  although 
an  old  building,  I  found  it  clean  and  comfortable, 
the  fare  and  attendance   being  quite  up  to  the 
average,  and  gratifying  to  the  Roving  Artist.  Find- 
ing myself  comfortably  housed,  and  after  a  good 
night's  rest,  I  resolved  to  explore  the  port  and  its 
environs,  in  search  of  the  picturesque.    Taking  a 
birds  eye  view  from  the  hills,  a  short  distance 
mland  from  the  port,  I  discovered  that  the  country 
around  presented,  both  seaward  and  inland,  great 
variety  of  scenery  to  choose  from,  so  decided  to 
commence  operations  inland.    Packing  my  haver- 
sack with  my  sketching  paraphernalia,  not  forgetting 
comforts  for  the  inner  man,  I  selected  the  river 
Hindmarsh  as  the  scene  of  my  first  study.  There 
are  two  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  running  for 
some  seven  miles  from  the  ranges  north  of  the  town, 
to  their  junctions  with  the  sea,  on  either  side  of  the 
harbour  where  are  some  of  the  oldest  whaleing 
stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     I  have 
generally  noticed  that  in  sketching  from  nature, 
more  especially  landscape,  in  these  warm  sunny 
climes,  that    the  morning  and    evening  effects 
are   by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating 
for  instead  of  the  sun  pouring  down  its  hot  white 
rays,  from  directly  overhead,  they  come  at  an  angle 
in  the  evening,  with  a  soft,  warm,  orange  and 
golden  glow  which  bathes  and  gives  a  tone  to 
nature  far  and  wide,  the  shadows  from  trees,  hills, 
rocks,  and  other  objects  being  extended  relieve  and 
give  a  charming  cool  depth  to  the  open  forest 
glade  and  distant  ravines  on  the  hill-sides,  the  rivers 
flaming  under  the  shadow  of  their  banks,  covered 
with  trees,  and  shrubs,  sparkle  and  glitter  with 
lights  reflected,  and  peeping  through  the  limbs  and 
foHage  of  the  timber  overhead.    The  early  morning 
effects  are  equally  exquisite,  nature  with  the  bloom 
on,  softened  and  cooled  down  by  the  dews,  and 
moisture  of  the  still  starry  night,  and  illuminated 
by  the  soft  golden  ochre  lights  of  the  rising  sun. 
My  first  study  is  looking  seaward  down  the  river, 
from  rising  ground,  sketched  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  Eucalyptus,  the  foreground  is  a  rich 
one,  composed  of  rocky  broken  ground,  with  the 
russet  and  light  reddish  colouring  of  the  foliage  oi 
fallen  and  dead  timber  strewn  around ;  the  Austra- 
lian grass  tree  (Xanthorrhcea)  with  its  bluish  green 
tints,  the  wild  hop  and   ferns   being  plentiful, 
complete  the  near  scene.     In  mid  distance  are 
belts  of  sombre  green  forests,  mostly  Eucalyptus, 
wattle  and  oak  (casurina),  interesting  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  burnt  up  plains,  leaving  the  artist 
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a  wide  margin,  both  for  colour  and  perspective. 
Gradually  fading  and  melting  away  from 
thence  is  another  belt  of  similar  country, 
seeming  to  roll  away  in  undulating,  illuminated 
ribbons,  of  rich  orange-brown,  and  madder  tints, 
until  checked  by  the  lavish  white  breakers  and 
sandy  shores,  of  the  southern  sea ;  which  in  turn, 
gradually  fades  in  blended  hazy  hues,  of  pea-green, 
cobalt,  and  indigo,  to  the  far  off  dreamy  west. 
Meandering  through  this  expansive  landscape  is  the 
river,  marked  in  its  course,  below  its  banks  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  by  reeds  and  bulrushes  ;  and  along 
the  upper  grassy  slopes  by  clumps  of  tea  tree 
(Melaleuca)  of  soft  greens,  produced  by  mixtures  of 
cadmium,  vandyke  brown,  indigo,  and  antwerp  blue, 
the  whole  throwing  cool  refreshing  shades  on  the 
golden  stream  beneath.  To  complete  the  panorama 
is  a  sunset,  one  of  those  which  with  feelings  of 
regret  we  see  vanish  without  record,  never  to 
return  ;  the  tints  of  the  clear  sky  are  very  delicate, 
commencing  at  the  horizon  with  a  warm  pinkish 
blending  into  pale  orange,  followed  by  cerulean, 
greenish  blue,  and  finally  fading  away  into  ordinary 
heavenly  blue.  The  seascapes  some  twenty  miles 
westerly  along  the  coast  from  Port  Victor,  will  well 
repay  a  visit  from  the  artist,  the  rocky  headlands 
and  rugged  cliffs,  with  the  white  sandy  seaweedy 
beach,  washed  by  the  trothy  waves  of  the  greenish 
blue  and  purple  ocean,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  fancy  of  the  rover. 


The  National  Gallery. 
The  vexatious  custom  of  '*  searching  "  is  still  in 
full  swing.  Not  only  have  bags  and  packages  to  be 
left  with  the  porter,  but  they  must  also  be  searched 
by  him,  otherwise  the  visitor  cannot  be  admitted. 
This  amounts  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  anyone 
who  happens  to  have  a  locked  bag  without  the  key, 
or  any  package  which  he  cannot  easily  open  on  the 
spot.  It  is  strange  that  government  officials  always 
treat  the  public  as  personal  enemies;  though  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  at  the  National  Gallery  all  the 
civilities  of  war  are  observed,  and  the  refusals 
although  absolute  are  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  digni- 
fied regret. 

The  protest  made  by  the  press  against  the  sup- 
pression in  the  new  catalogue  of  several  of  the  great 
artists'  familiar  names,  such  as  **  Claude,"  has  been 
wisely  and  quickly  recognized  by  Sir  Frederick 
Burton,  and  now  beneath  such  inscriptions  as  **  by 
Claude  Gellee,"  we  now  have  an  additional  label, 
"  commonly  called  Claude  Lorrain ;  "  under  '*  Paolo 
Caliari is  "  commonly  called  Veronese,"  and  so  on 
with  Dughet  (Gaspard  Poussin),  Barbarelli  (Gior- 
gione).  Luciani(Sebastianodel  Piompo),  and  others. 
In  addition  to  these  improvements,  notice-boards 
have  recently  been  placed  in  prominent  positions 
near  the  entrance,  calling  attention  to  the  existence 

Turner's  and  others'  water-colours  in  the  base- 
ments. The  Gallery  authorities  do  well  to  educate 
us  into  the  real  names  of  the  old  masters,  though 
they  must  needs  allow  a  little  time — say  a  century — 
for  the  changes  to  be  learnt. 


In  Room  XI.  of  the  National  Gallery  a  new 
addition  has  been  made.  It  is  numbered  i,a8o  and 
is  called  "  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  Mary  after 
His  Resurrection  " — a  capital  example  of  the  early 
Flemish  school.  The  Virgin,  clad  in  a  blue  robe,  is 
seated  facing  the  spectator  with  her  back  to  a  pink- 
draped  bedstead.  The  figure  of  Christ  faces  her, 
while  the  landscape,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
fourth  side  of  the  room,  is  filled  with  a  great  number 
of  disciples.  The  whole  is  very  well  drawn  and 
most  highly  finished,  and  altogether  but  a  few- 
inches  square.  , 

Royal  Academy. 
News  soon  spreads.  On  Whit  Monday  it  was 
curious  to  notice  the  crowds  before  two  works,  both 
of  the  highest  class,  both  previously  neglected  by 
the  visitors  to  the  R.A.  But  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  these  two  works,  the  splendid  sea  piece 
by  H.  S.  Tuke,  and  the  striking  '*  Prodigal"  by  J. 
Swan  had  been  purchased  for  the  nation  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  So  far  so  good  ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  abominable  to  see  how 
persons— British  art-admirers  ! — enjoyed  placing  the 
impress  of  their  fingers  on  Mr.  Harry  Bates'  splendid 
wax  group  of  Hounds  in  Leash."  It  was  not  with- 
out design  that  mention  of  the  material  of  which  it 
was  composed  was  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  but 
the  public  found  it  out,  and  have  pinched  the  toes 
on  the  paw  of  one  dog  almost  out  of  recognition, 
damaged  another,  and  knocked  a  piece  out  of  the 
man.  By  the  iway,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  cata- 
logue Mr.  Napier  Hemy  and  his  "Three  Fishers" 
(1,257  on  the  wall)  is  still  omitted.  As  regards  sales, 
a  good  deal  of  business  has  been  done  at  Burlingtoa 
House,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  with  low- 
priced  pictures,  the  execution  and  subject  of  which 
are  down  to  the  level  of  uneducated  middle-class 
taste.  Twenty-nine  works,  however,  have  been  dis- 
posed of  at  £100  or  over,  making  an  aggregate  of 
;^ii,556.  The  largest  prices  are:  2,200  (Mr. 
Herkomer's  "  Charterhouse  ")  ;  £300  (Mr. 
Aumonier's  "  Sheep-washing  ") ;  .^oo  (Mr.  Swan's 
"  Prodigal  Son  ")  ^^420  (Mr.  Tuke's  "  All  Hands  to 
the  Pump  ")— these  four  for  the  Chantrey  Collec- 
tion;  ;^8oo  (Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "Surrender"); 
£750  (Mr.  Bramley's  "Saved");  £94$  (Mr.  Henry 
Moore's  "  Shine  and  Shower  ") ;  £6^0  (Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbe's  "Health  of  the  Bride");  £420  (Mr.  Water- 
low's  "St.  MacDara's  Day");  £400  (Mr.  Laslett 
Pott's  "  Maria  Theresa  "  ;  and  ;r38o  (Mr.  Wimbush's 
"Petit  Bo'  Bay").  Large  sums  have  been  paid  tor 
works  of  certam  Academicians  but  the  R.A.'s  who 
"sell"  may  be  counted  without  running  into  two 
figures. 


New  Forest  Art  Exhibition. 
Under  the  management  of  Messrs.  John  Emms,  F. 
G.  Short  and  W.Gerrard,a  new  exhibition  will  shortly 
open  at  Lyndhurst.  The  success  of  the  first  exhibi- 
tion, held  last  August,  has  induced  the  managers  to 
make  it  annual,  and  they  therefore  are  arranging  to 
show  works  in  oil,  water  colour,  and  black  and  white. 
The  managers  have  every  confidence  in  recommend- 
ing artists  to  send,  the  sale  of  works  last  year  having 
exceeded  200  guineas,  a  sum  far  larger  than  that 
obtained  at  the  exhibitions  of  adjoining  Provincial 
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towns.  Lyndhurst  being  a  resort  for  visitors, 
especially  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, it  is  deemed  expedient  to  keep  the  exhibition 
open  tor  these  months.  Although  the  managers 
will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
damage,  every  care  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  to 
the  exhibition.  All  pictures  must  be  framed,  but 
the  managers  will  leave  this  entirely  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  Exhibitors.  A  room  will  be  set  apart 
for  Artists  desiring  to  send  small  sketches  (unframed, 
in  portfolios),  and  sculpture.  The  exhibition  will 
open  on  August  ist,  and  remain  open  for  about  six 
weeks.  Works  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  July 
20th,  carriage  paid,  addressed  W.  Gerrard,  New 
Forest  Hall,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.  Commission  10 
per  cent  on  all  works  sold  is  charged,  but  unpacking 
and  re-packing  are  free  of  charge.  The  names  of 
the  management  afford  a  guarantee  of  good  art, 
judgement  and  taste.  Last  year's  show  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  artistically,  one  of  the  most 
competent,  of  all  the  provincial  exhibitions. 


National  Art  Training  School. 
Sir  James  Linton,  P.R.  L,  on  the  7th  June  presented 
to  the  successful  students  at  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing School  the  prizes  gained  by  them  during  the 
session  1888-89.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  report  for  the  year  of  the  principal,  Mr.  John 
Sparkes,  stated  that  the  local  competitions  had 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  energies  of  the  students, 
and  that  the  quahty  of  the  work  was  especially  high. 
The  usual  series  of  lectures  on  artistic  anatomy  and 
the  history  of  art  had  been  given  to  good  attend- 
ances of  students ;  in  addition  to  these,  class 
lectures  on  higher  perspective,  sciography,  archi- 
tecture, design,  anatomy,  figure  construction,  and 
second-grade  subjects  had  been  given.  The  average 
attendance  of  students  had  been  345  per  day,  and 
some  24,000  students  had  passed  through  the  school 
since  its  formation.  The  report  contended  that  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast  influence  that 
this  large  number  of  trained  and  educated  persons 
must  have  had  on  the  taste  of  the  community,  such 
students  being  a  valuable  leaven  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  community,  and  doubtless  exerting  an 
influence  on  their  fellow-citizens  in  matters  of  taste 
and  on  points  of  art  that  to  some  extent  would 
explain  the  growth  and  appreciation  of  art  and  art 
industry  that  had  been  so  remarkable  in  this 
country.  The  prizes  distributed  were  153  in  number, 
and  were  awarded  for  distinction  and  proficiency  in 
design,  drawing  and  painting  from  life,  drawing  from 
the  antique,  modelling  in  various  stages,  painting 
firom  casts  and  still  life,  and  studies  of  ornament  in 
the  Museum.  Three  travelling  scholarships  of  £50 
each  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  Jack,  with  a  gold 
medal,  W.  H.  Allen,  with  a  silver  medal,  and  C.  C. 
Jahn,  with  a  bronze  medal.  The  four  other  gold 
medals  awarded  were  taken  by  Messrs.  E.  Fabian, 
W.  H.  Prosser,  F.  Shelley,  and  F.  Stead.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  distribution.  Sir  J.  Linton  ad- 
dressed the  students.  He  said  he  would  take  for 
his  principal  theme  education  in  art,  and  especially 
the  modern  tendency  to  seek  for  it  in  other  quarters 
than  in  this  great  city.     He  himself— and  his 


opinions  were  shared  by  many  others — looked  with 
fear  and  dread  towards  the  direction  that  modern 
education  in  art  was  taking.  The  ambition  of 
a  student  was  to  reach  the  highest  position  possi- 
ble, and  it  was  very  laudable ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  often  changed.  Some  still  kept  to  the  great  ideal ; 
some  tried  to  discover  a  royal  road  to  success, 
sometimes  even  to  mere  commercial  success.  He 
would  say  to  such,  and  indeed  to  all  students,  that 
if  they  wished  to  become  mechanics,  and  desired  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  art  from  a  tradesman's  point 
of  view,  let  them  go  to  that  centre  where  they  would 
learn  in  the  most  rapid  manner.  The  great  reason 
why  he  was  against  foreign  education  in  art  was 
that  by  taking  advantage  of  it  students  would  lose, 
and  did  lose,  all  their  individuality  and  their  national 
characteristics.  A  country  which  had  produced 
such  men  as  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Turner,  Cox  aad 
Constable  should  be  able  to  produce  men  of  equal 
worth  now,  when  opportunities  for  study  were  so 
much  more  widely  offered  than  in  their  time.  There 
was  another  point  to  be  looked  at,  whether  they 
wished  to  be  great — even  from  a  low  standard — or 
to  gain  notoriety  by  adopting  the  finery  of  others. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  only  just  to  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  British  national  art,  that  statistics  should 
be  gathered  touching  on  the  work  done,  and  the 
results  achieved  by  the  local  schools.  He  had  him- 
self been  a  South  Kensington  student,  though  he 
had  also  studied  with  Mr.  George  Pinwell  and  Mr. 
Fred  Walker.  After  referring  to  the  pictures  in  the^ 
British  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  speaker 
said  that  he  did  not  ask  them  not  to  look  at  foreign 
art — by  all  means  let  them  study  from  all  sources — 
but  he  did  ask  them  not  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
character  of  a  contemporary  nation,  as  to  lose  alt 
their  own  characteristics  in  the  glamour  of  French 
greatness  in  art. 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
under  the  Chantrey  Bequest  only  finished 
work  in  marble  or  bronze  can  be  bought  can 
only  be  described  as  narrow-minded  pedantry. 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  meaning  is  abundantly 
clear,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  dreamed  of  the 
sense  which  three  learned  judges  would  attribute  to 
his  words.  He  left,  as  is  well  known,  the  bulk  of 
his  personal  property  in  trust  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures  and  statues  executed  within  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  the  purchasers  to  be  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  owners  to 
be  the  public  at  large.  But  he  expressly  declared — 
and  here  is  the  rub — that  "no  commissions  or 
orders  for  the  execution  of  works  to  be  afterwards 
purchased  as  aforesaid  should  at  any  time  be  given 
by  the  president  and  council  to  an  artist  or  artists 
whomsoever."  The  wording  of  this  unlucky  clause 
may  have  been  due,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
suggested,  to  the  fact  that  a  lawyer  was  expressing 
the  ideas  of  an  artist.  However  that  may  be,  what 
Sir  Francis  meant,  and  what  we  should  have 
thought  he  had  said,  is  plain.    He  wanted  to  feel 
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sure  that  the  council  would  not,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  They  were  to  see  the 
painting  or  the  sculpture  before  they  bought  it,  so 
that  a  final  determination  of  its  artistic  merit  might 
precede  its  acquisition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  The  way  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey's  legacy  has  been  turned  against  himself, 
or  rather  against  the  nation  for  whose  art  he  was 
concerned,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton's  affidavit.  With  regard  to 
paintings  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  sculptors,  as 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  must  haue  been  well  aware, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  executing  their  work  at  once 
in  marble  or  bronze.  They  first  embody  their  design 
in  clay  or  wax,  from  clay  it  it  converted  into  plaster, 
and  then  theyjreceive  orders  for  the  completed  statue. 
Mr.  Justice  North  in  the  Chancery  Division,  and 
now  the  majority  of  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
hare  actually  held  that  no  sculpture  can  be  bought 
out  of  the  Chantrey  bequest  until  it  has  been  stereo- 
typed in  the  form  it  was  ultimately  intended  to  take, 
and  is,  in  short,  ready  for  delivery. 

The  absurdity  of  this  decision,  so  far  as  its  conse- 
quences are  concerned,  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out.  Lord  Justice  Fry  *'  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
travel  outside  the  words  of  the  will."  "The  object 
of  the  testator,"  said  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  "in 
directing  that  no  commissions  or  orders  for  the 
execution  of  works,  afterwards  to  be  delivered, 
should  be  given  undoubtedly  was  to  prevent  anything 
like  unfairness  or  jobbery ;  but  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  construe  the  words  of  the  testator."  Qui 
haret  in  literd  haret  in  cortice.  A  literal  construction 
of  any  human  language  may  lead  to  ludicrous  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  infidel  shoemaker  who  argued 
that  God  could  not  be  self-existent  because  the  Bible 
said  He  came  from  Teman.  If  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
had  desired  to  dictate  or  to  suggest  how  the  works 
to  be  purchased  should  be  constructed  he  might  easily 
have  done  so.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  thus  explains 
what  is  the  present,  and  what,  unless  this  judgment  is 
reversed,  will  be  the  future  state  of  things.  "The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  of 
the  doubts  above  mentioned,  have  refrained  from 
selecting  works  of  sculpture  for  purchase  until  the 
sculptors,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  have  sub- 
mitted them  for  exhibition  in  bronze  or  marble,  and 
only  so  far  as  sculptors  have  been  willing  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  risk  of  such  expenditure  (often 
not  justified  by  sales)  have  any  works  been  obtained 
from  which  selections  could  be  made."  The  design 
in  plaster  or  wax  enables  any  competent  critic  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  its  artistic  merits,  and  the 
final  process  is  in  bronze  purely  mechanical,  while 
in  marble  requiring  only  manual  skill.  What  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  desired  was  to  prevent  the  Council 
from  buying  what  they  had  not  seen.  What  the 
Courts  have  decided  is  that  no  statue  or  bust  may 
be  bought  out  of  his  money  unless  the  sculptor  has 
complied  with  onerous  and  unreasonable  conditions 
which  Sir  Francis  would  never  have  thought  of 
imposing.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  considered  that 
the  Court  should  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  make  the 
testator's  words  square  with  his  object,  and  he 
thought  that  could  be  successfully  done.  It  seems 
to  us  that  even  Lord  Esher  exaggerates  the  difficulty 


of  doing  so.  About  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  purpose 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Himself  a  distin- 
guished sculptor,  he  certainly  did  not  contemplate 
that  sculpture  should,  under  his  will,  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  painting.  It  is  a 
cruel  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a  needless  operation 
which  has  been  performed  upon  his  last  will  and 
testament  by  lawyers  ignorant  of  art. 


The  list  of  purchases  under  the  "  Chantrey 
bequest "  is  now  complete,  and  stands  thus  : — Pro- 
fessor Herkomer,  "The  Chapel  of  the  Charter- 
house," ;^2,2oo;  Mr.  John  M.  Swan,  "The  Prodigal 
bon,"  ^"700 ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  "  All  Hands  to  the 
Pumps,"  £420  ;  Mr.  Aumonier,  "  Sheep  Washing  in 
Sussex,"  :^300;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Pegram,  "Ignis 
Fatuus  "  (bronze  relief).  The  latter  has  been  wisely 
changed  for  the  earlier  -choice  of  a  boy's  head  by 
the  same  artist. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Hon.  John  Collier, 
who  during  his  honeymoon  was  stricken  down  with 
scarlet  fever  at  Venice,  is  now  much  better. 


Architectural  drawings  do  not  often  sell  at  the 
Royal  Academy ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  rare  event. 
So  Mr.  Raffles  Davison  was  naturally  pleased  to  find 
that  Lieut. -General  Johnson  had  registered  his 
name  as  purchaser  of  No.  1,893,  Winchester  College 
Chapel. 

Private  schools  of  art  have  since  the  days  of 
Hatherley's  been  constantly  increasing,  and  this  not 
only  shows  their  popularity,  but  that  a  wave  of  art 
culture  is  passing  over  the  community.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  art  schools  is  that  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe — better  known  to  the  art 
world  at  Mrs.  Jopling — at  Gloucester-grove,  South 
Kensington.  Some  excellent  work  is  being  done, 
and  several  of  the  pupils  show  considerable  pro- 
mise. Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe  is  fortunate  m  securing 
the  services  of  Sir  John  Millais,  R.A.,and  Mr.  Sant, 
R.A.,  in  her  art  teaching. 


Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  whose  poem,  called 
"  The  Toys,"  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  eulogises 
in  the  current  Fortnightly,  is  having  the  articles  he 
contributed  to  the  St.  James'  Gazette  reprinted. 
They  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under  the 
title,  "  Principle  in  Art." 

One  of  the  latest  works  which  Sir  Edward  Boehm 
has  executed  for  the  Queen  is  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  John  Brown,  which  has  been  erected  in 
the  grounds  of  Balmoral,  on  a  wooded  bank  near 
the  garden  cottage.    It  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 

The  following  from  a  contemporary  weekly 
strikes  us  as  smart.  It  is  apropos  of  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
Little's  new  play  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  "Mr. 
Little  is  of  medium  height,  is  decidedly  good-looking, 
and  is  always  exceptionally  well  carried.  A  slight 
flavour  of  the  masher  exhibits  itself  in  his  varnished 
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boots,  delicate-tinted  kid  gloves,  irreproachable 
hat,  and  Louis  Quotorze  cane.  As  becomes  an 
author  of  repute,  Mr.  Little  is  not  oblivious  to  the 
smiles  of  the  fair.  Some  time  ago  he  started  the 
Royal  Academic  world  with  a  brochure,  entitled 
•  What  is  Art  ? '  The  conundrum  was  generally 
given  up.  Mr.  'Little's  book  on  South  Africa  is 
is  really  a  standard  word.  His  novel,  *'  My  Royal 
Father,"  is  said  to  have  gratified  even  its  reviewers. 
Altogether,  the  author  of  "  Doubt"  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  of  whom  I  expect  great  things.  Personally, 
he  is  a  thoroughly  good  chap.  He  occasionally 
sings — I  remember  once  at  a  call  party  in  the 
Temple — but  that  was  late  at  night — and  long 
ago." 


Our  review  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  conclude 
next  month  with  water  colours,  miniatures  and 
black  and  white.  Last  number  we  gave  the  oil 
colours,  and  in  the  present  issue  will  be  found  criti- 
cisms of  the  sculpture  and  of  the  architectural 
designs.   

Our  readers  should  not  miss  the  illustrations  of  C. 
H.  Shannon  in  the  Universal  Review.  For  intensity 
of  imagination  and  for  tbe  romantic  feeling  that  lit 
up  the  work  of  DanteRossetti  with  all  the  authentic 
splendour  of  the  middle  ages  we  have  now  to  go  to 
this  young  artist  who  probably  stands  to-day  where 
Millais  stood  just  thirty  years  ago.  The  decline 
and  fall  of  the  great  preraphaelite  who  is  now  simply 
a  fashionable  philistine,  is  not  likely  if  we  can  trust 
the  judgement  of  those  who  know  him  best,  to 
be  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  poetic  painter  of  the 
Vale,  Chelsea.  In  design,  a  preraphaelite,  in  colour- 
ation, C.  H.  Shannon  reminds  us  of  two  great  French 
masters,  at  times  recallmg  Gustave  Moreau ;  a^i 
others  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

For  the  brilliant  and  suggestive  opinions  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Hadenjwhich  appear  in  this  number  we  are 
indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  Holmes  May, 
the  artist-editor  of  English  Etchings,  who  would 
naturally  have  had  first  claim  on  the  pen  of  the 
artist-etcher,  but  who  with  an  unselfishness  which  is 
an  honour  to  the  press,  has  now,  not  for  the  first  time, 
voluntarily  placed  his  good  offices  at  the  service  of 
this  journal :  in  which  he  has  absolutely  no  other 
interest  than  that  of  a  liberal  friendship. 

Monsieur  M.  Ruet,  the  French  expert  in  engrav- 
ings, has  just  established  himself  in  business  at  13, 
Soho-square,  as  a  dealer  in  Works  of  Art,  and  intends 
to  apply  himself  particularly  to  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  new  plates  of  which  no  impressions  have 
been  circulated  ;  he  will  shortly  be  receiving  a  large 
assortment  of  new  etchings,  engravings  and  plates. 
M.  Ruet  is  frequently  in  Paris,  and  will  be  glad  to 
undertake  any  commissions  for  artists  or  to  obtain 
information  which  they  may  require ;  he  may  be 
trusted  as  a  connoisseur  and  his  agency  ought 
to  prove  very  useful. 


It  was  surely  a  gross  blunder  of  omission  where- 
by so  eminent  and  influential  an  artist  as  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  was  passed  over,  when  our  chief 
artists  of  the  day  were  invited  to  send  or  indicate 


representative  works  for  the  English  Art  section  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  painter  of  *'  Work," 
"  King  Lear,"  and  the  Manchester  frescoes,  would, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  been  among  the  first 
dozen  to  be  asked,  in  spite  of  his  holding  aloof  from 
the  Academy  and  all  its  works  ;  the  more  especially 
as  his  distinguished  connection  with  the  art  centre 
of  the  North  must  have  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  Great  Mogul  of  the  commercial  art-world, 
to  whose  efforts  our  exhibit  at  Paris  is  chiefly  due. 


The  month's  sales  include|the  following  oil  paintings : — 

£ 
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A  Fisherman's  Cottage 
Isabella 
Passing  Days 
Lover's  Music 
A  Fen  Flood 
Sons  of  the  Brave 
Hamlet 

Friends  in  rough  weather 
Blackberry  gathering  , 
The  Right  of  Way 
Leaving  Home 
Newgate 
Cleopatra 

S.  John- the  Baptist  . 
Flora  .... 
The  Triumph  of  Venus 
Saint  Louis  of  France 
Breton  Cattle 
Bretonnes  au  Pardon  . 
Listeners 
The  Troth  Plight 
Home 

An  Audience 
Seaweed  Gatherers 
Age  and  Infancy 
Llangwy  Flood 
The  Port  of  London  . 
The  Impenitent  . 
Sunshine  and  shadow  . 
In  Cadiz 

Monsieur  et  Madame  . 
Adversity 
A  Highland  Drove 


J.  Israels 
J.  M.  Strudwick 
J.  M.  Strudwick 
J.  M.  Strudwick 
R.  W.  Macbeth 
Phil  Morris  . 
W.  Q.  Orchardson 
J.  C.  Hook  . 

G.  Mason 
Fred.  Walker  . 
Frank  Holl 
Frank  Holl 
Cabanel  . 
Cabanel  . 
Cabanel  . 
Cabanel  . 
Cabanel  . 
Rosa  Bonheur 
Dagnan-Bouveret 
Alma  Tadema 
W.  P.  Frith  . 

S.  E.  Waller 

H.  E.  Glendoni 
J.  Israels 

J.  Israels 
B.  W.  Leader 
W.  L.  Wyllie 
T.  Webster 
Marcus  Stone 
E.  Long 

W.  Q.  Orchardson 
J.  Sant  . 
Peter  Graham 


The  following  water  colours  have  also  been  sold  :- 


' '  La  Douleur  du  Pacha ' 

The  Last  Load  . 

The  Ferry  . 

A  Breezy  Morning 

Christchurch 


C.  Robertson 
Thome  Waite 
C.  J.  Lewis 
Henry  Moore 
Stuart  Lloyd  . 


378 
215 
315 
178 

750 
336 
504 
1480 
1000 

55« 

388 
800 
625 
12© 
200 
400 
2500 
1200 
126 
60 

275 
100 

145 
477 
85 
215 
145 
215 
210 

245 
472 

525 

~£ 
420 
230 
100 
210 
40 


The  following  sales  of  engravings  have  been  noted  by 
us : — 

£ 

Stag  at  Bay        .       .       .    Sir  E.  Landseer      .  42 
The  Monarch  of  the  Glen    .    Sir  E.  Landseer       .  52 
The  names  of  deceased  artists  are  in  italics. 


Among  the  most  curious  articles  ever  sent  to  an  editor 
to  review  must  be  mentioned  Kop's  Non-Alcoholic  Ale, 
of  which  we  have  received  a  dozen  bottles  for  notice. 
We  tasted  the  composition  and  found  it  very  like  the 
old  and  well  matured  brown  ale,  it  also  had  a  pleasant 
creamy  froth.  We  fear,  however,  that  what  constitutes 
its  peculiar  "  qualification"  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kop  will 
scarcely  recommend  it  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
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Published  Quarterly,  Price  3  s.  6d.  Post  Free. 


ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Part  LXXIII.,  July. 

ETCHING  AS   A  MEANS  OF    ORIGINAL  EX- 
PRESSION. By  R.  Toovey,  R.P-E. 
NOTES,  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 
"  SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY." 

Etched  by  W.  Strang,  R.P-E 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.    EDMUND,  LOMBARD 
STREET.  Etched  by  A.M.  Williams. 

VENICE— RIVA  DEGLI  SCHIAVONI. 

Etched  by  G.  Latoix. 

London :   Sampson  Low,  Marston,   Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 

thTdevereux  gallery. 

TMPORTANTto  ARTISTS.— The  DEVEREUX 

X  GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS 
at  ARTISTS'  OWN  FIXED  PRICES.— For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY,  MALVERN 

PURITY    IN  MUSIC, 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Translated  from  the  German  hy  JOHN  BROADHOUSE 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  3S.6d. 
W;  REEVES.  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Every  Requisite  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Lithographic  Materials  and 
French  Colours. 

Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain  for 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD'S 

CELEBRATED  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOURS. 
PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
H2,  GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 

PRACTICAL 

CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTS  ELLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AMD  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century* 

Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  with  Good  Garden,  near 
Orpington  Station,  35  minutes  from  London.  Four  bedrooms, 
drawing  and  dining  room,  good  ofl&ces  and  outhouses.  Rent  £45  a 
year.— Apply  C.  K.  J.,  ofiSce  of  this  paper. 

YORKSHIRE    UNION   OF  ARTISTS. 

The  First  Annual  Rbport  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  hon.  secretaries. 

The  arrangements  for  1889  are  proceeding  and 
will  be  shortly  announced. 

THE   SECOND  ANNUAL 

Exhibition,  Competition  and  Conference 

Will  by  the  Courtesy  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  be  held  in  the 

Municipal  Art  Gallery  in  that  Town. 


Artists  resident  or  born  in  Yorkshire  are  eligible  for 
membership.    Minimum  annual  subscription,  5/- 

Copies  of  Report,  Rules,  and  all  information  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  E.  Renard,  61,  Beluont, 
Shipley;  T.  Ramsden,  ai,  Caledonian  Rd.,  Lbeds. 

Monthly,  Price  6d.     By  Post,  yd. 

The  Kuskin  Eeading  Guild  Journal. 

Organ  of  the  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  Societies  and  of  the 
Reading  Guild.  "  No  true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be 
a  '  Ruskinian  ' ;  he  will  follow,  not  me,  but  the  instincts 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Creator." — St. 
Mark's  Rest. 

George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
London:  W.  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Birmingham :  W.  Downing,  New  Street. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Emmett,  George  IV.  Bridge. 
Glasgow:  Morison  Bros-,  97,  Buchanan  Street- 
Arbroath:  Brodie  and  Salmond. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY.— Rough's  Eureka  (Patent) 
Detective  Camera  received  the  only  Medal  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition.  The  best  yet  introduced.  Carries  relays  of 
Plates,  combines  in  compact  form  Camera,  Lens,  Shutter,  Slide 
and  Plate-Box.  This  instrument  enables  Artists,  Travellers, 
and  others  to  produce  instantaneous  transcripts  of  moving  scenes 
and  incidents,  Portraits,  etc.,  etc..  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice.  For  this  and  every  description  of  high-class  Apparatus, 
and  for  full  instructions  in  the  art,  apply  to  W.  W.  Rough  and  Co., 
1^0,  Strand,  London,  W.C  

NOTICE. 

Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Office^  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE, 
I  JULY,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


fHE  Royal  Academy  has  done  a 
judicious  act !  This  deserves  to  be 
formally  recorded.  The  corporate 
mind  which  animates  Burlington 
House  is  becoming  subject  to 
strange  deviations  into  aesthetic 
right-mindedness,  to  unaccountable 
lucid  intervals,  which  are  really 
surprising  to  both  friends  and  foes.  In  a  flash 
of  unwonted  intelligence  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  the  Chantrey  Fund 
selected  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Sargent's  master- 
piece Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose  "  ;  and  in 
just  such  another  they  have  followed  up  their 
illjudged  purchase  of  the  "  Chapel  of  the 
Charterhouse,"  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
really  characteristic  pictures  by  painters  whose 
loyalty  to  rational  art  principles  is  quite 
beyond  question.  This  is  quite  encouraging. 
It  may  come  to  pass  even  now  that  a 
collection  of  works  of  art  with  some  real  claim 
upon  popular  notice  may  grow  up  on  the  basis 
so  liberally  laid  down  for  it  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  There  is,  we  would  be  glad  to  feel, 
a  chance  that  the  principle  of  selecting  annually 
the  most  noteworthy  pictures  without  regard 
to  the  very  outside  considerations  of  policy  and 
convenience  might  become  a  recognised  rule  of 
practice  in  the  administration  of  the  Chantrey 
Fund.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted 
that  such  aspirations  as  these  are  essentially 
quixotic,  and  the  elimination  of  all  traces 
of  partiality  and  self-interest  from  the 
acts    and    beliefs  of    the    Royal  Academy 


might  be  held  to  foreshadow  the  approach 
of  the  millennium ;  but  still  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  means  might  be 
found  for  impressmg  upon  "  the  forty  "  a  fairly 
definite  conviction  that  these  lucid  intervals 
are  appreciated,  and  that  rather  more  frequent 
digressions  into  this  praiseworthy  form  of 
aesthetic  intelligence  are  expected  of  them. 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  importance 
which  circumstances  have  conferred  upon  the 
Chantrey  Fund.  It  stands  by  itself,  and  it  has 
in  consequence  an  absolutely  unapproached 
influence  in  our  art  world.  We  are  not  in 
this  country  so  officially  well-disposed  towards 
art  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  French  artists 
know  that  if  they  do  good  work  they  are 
sure  of  recognition,  of  actual  patronage,  from 
the  State.  They  know  that  a  large  sum  is 
annually  voted  out  of  the  national  revenue 
for  the  purchase  of  the  chief  works  of  art  that 
are  produced  year  by  year.  They  can  look 
forward  with  some  confidence  to  occasional 
employment  upon  art  work  commissioned  by 
the  State  ;  they  can  feel  sure  that  the  more 
indefatigably  they  labour  the  better  will 
be  their  chance  of  securing  one  of  the  artistic 
prizes  that  the  governing  body  of  the  country 
has  in  its  gift.  Best  of  all,  the  artists  know 
that  when  any  great  aesthetic  occasion  arises 
the  official  world  will  not  prove  glaringly 
unequal  to  it.  With  us  it  is  all  so  diflerent! 
We  have  no  fund  worth  mentioning  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  Our  governors 
have  never  yet  seen  their  way  to  provide 
at  all  adequately  for  the  aesthetic  needs  of  the 
people.  Money  to  to  be  expended  upon  artistic 
purposes  is  doled  out  in  the  most  grudging  and 
ungracious  manner  ;  the  expenditure  upon  art 
is  always  the  first  to  be  reduced,  and  the  last 
to  be  restored  to  anything  like  its  original  pro- 
portions. Commissions  from  the  government 
are  lamentably  few,  and  are  always  hampered 
by  so  many  conditions  and  cut  down  to  such 
small  amounts  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  men  who  are  really 
qualified  to  take  them.  Even  when  in  response 
to  the  pressure  ot  public  opinion  some  increase 
is  made  in  the  slender  proportions  of  the 
amount  voted  for  aesthetic  purposes,  this  un- 
wonted extravagance  is  made  up  by  subse- 
quent cheese-paring  of  the  most  contemptible 
character.  When,  for  instance,  a  general 
expression  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  favour 
of  the  purchase  of  certain  notable  paintings  for 
our  National  Gallery,  and  the  necessary  sum 
was  extracted  from  the  state  coflers,  our 
ridiculous  rulers  in  their  stupidity  decided  that 
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the  annual  grant  to  the  National  Gallery  must 
be  suspended  until  this  amount  had  been 
repaid — and  suspended  it  has  been  ever 
since. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  importance 
of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  becomes  intelligible. 
Not  only  is  it  a  considerable  amount — it  is  a 
capital  sum  of  ;f  150,000  bringing  an  annual 
income  of  ;^4,5oo — but  it  is  administered  on 
rather  unusual  conditions.  It  is  left  in  trust 
to  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  understanding 
that  the  income  is  to  be  applied  year  by  year 
to  the  purchase  of  notable  works  by  artists 
living  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
fund  for  the  acquisition  of  the  productions  of 
living  men,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
promising  and  talented  workers.  It  operates 
in  a  more  direct  manner  upon  the  actual  art 
producers,  than  do  any  other  funds  of  the 
same  description,  as  much  by  reason  of  its 
large  amount  as  by  this  fact  that  it  practically 
affects  only  the  artists  who  are  actually  at 
work.  The  intention  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
was  an  excellent  one.  He  desired  that  the 
best  works  of  each  year,  chosen  simply  on 
their  merits  and  without  favour  or  partiality, 
should  be  purchased  out  of  the  available 
funds.  In  time  he  knew  this  would  result  in 
the  gathering  together  of  a  collectioD  which 
would  show  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
progress  and  character  of  our  national  art. 
He  reckoned  that  it  would  be  vitally  important 
as  ame?-nsof  aiding  conscientious  artists  to  labour 
on  in  what  they  know  to  be  the  right  direction  ; 
he  counted  upon  it  as  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  men  who  try  only  to  do  their  best 
without  seeking  popular  applause  by  trickery 
or  professional  support  by  politic  diplomacy. 
But  he  also  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  writ- 
ing the  art  history  of  the  times,  and  as  a  source 
of  popular  education  in  the  best  and  noblest 
principles  of  a  national  art.  Both  producers 
and  consumers  were  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Its 
influence  was  to  be  as  wide  and  as  far-reaching 
as  possible.  The  scheme  is  a  good  one,  wisely 
and  well  prepared,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  injured  by  lack  of  judgment  in  those 
responsible  for  its  proper  working. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  great  danger  so  long 
as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  uses  the 
Chantrey  Fund  as  a  means  of  smoothing  over 
the  numerous  difficulties  and  quarrels  that  are 
so  constantly  arising  within  the  portals  of 
Burlington  House.  To  convert  an  opponent 
into  an  ally  is  not  as  a  rule  a  difficult  matter 
if  your  purse  is  well  filled,  or  if  you  have  power 
to  unloose  somebody  else's  purse  strmgs.  Still 
Chantrey's  splendid  bequest  deserves  a  better 


fate  than  this;  and  it  rests  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  art  world  to  see  that 
the  Royal  Academy  properly  appreciates 
its  really  important  trust.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  the  case  at  present.  An 
examination  of  the  works  already  acquired  can 
only  result  in  bewilderment.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  the  Chantrey  Fund  Collection 
except  as  a  record  of  wasted  opportunities,and  ot 
more  or  less  ignoble  ambitions.  It  is  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  has  formed  it ;  and  the 
war  of  factions  that  has  given  to  it  its  character. 
It  is  a  mass  of  incongruities,  a  gathering  to- 
gether of  discordancies.  The  purchase  of 
"  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,"  is  followed  next 
year  by  that  of  the  Pool  of  London"  :  the 
same  spring  sees  the  selection  of  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Charterhouse"  and  "All  Hands  to  the 
Pumps."  This  is  not  toleration  nor  breadth  of 
mind ;  it  is  simply  intentional  vacillation  and 
politic  want  of  principle.  The  public  protest 
one  year  because,  for  reasons  affecting  the  inner 
working  of  the  Academy,  the  production  of  an 
influential  but  not  too  skilful  member  of  the 
institution  has  been  chosen ;  so  the  next  year 
a  picture  by  a  popular  painter  is  bought.  The 
artists  protest  because  the  popularity  of  the 
painter  does  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  his  work ;  and  they  are  appeased 
by  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  of  sound  and  unaffected  art  work 
which  the  exhibition  contains.  So  the  jumble 
continues :  so  the  confusion  goes  on  ;  and  so 
the  real  opportunities  are  wilfully  thrown  away. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  happy  day  for  both  art 
workers  and  art  lovers  when  the  Academy 
officials  agreed  upon  a  consistent  policy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  There 
is  so  much  they  could  do  with  it ;  and  they  are 
so  little  restricted  in  the  right  direction.  They 
have  before  them  the  art  productions  of  the 
whole  country  to  choose  from.  They  are  in 
the  opinion  of  many  experts  not  even  confined 
in  their  selection  to  the  works  of  art  which  are 
admitted  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  have  the  power  of  purchasing 
from  other  exhibitions.  With  such  faciHties 
nothing  but  the  most  culpable  negligence 
can  prevent  their  giving  to  their  collection 
of  purchases  the  distinctive  character 
which  it  was  intended  by  Chantrey  that  it 
should  possess.  Nothing  but  their  failure  to 
do  what  is  their  very  evident  duty  can  check 
its  development.  Negligence,  indifference  and 
dereliction  of  duty,  are,  however,  serious  accu- 
sations to  bring  against  trustees  ;  the  Royal 
Academy  should  see  that  it  does  not  too 
evidently  lay  itself  open  to  such  charges. 
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At  the  soiree  of  the  odd  volumes  "  given  at 
Willis's   Rooms,   on     Monday,   June  17th, 

Music  and  MSS."  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the 
invitation  card  were  the  features  of  the  enter- 
tainment. That  a  delightful  sette  of  odd 
volumes,  ably  welcomed  their  guests  goes  with- 
out saying,  but  in  admitting  Woman  "  to 
their  evenings  the  great  experiment  which  has 
saved  some  empires,  and  (if  one  dares  say  it), 
caused  the  ruin  of  others,  was  made.  Hence- 
forth Man  is  no  longer  supreme  even  in  odd- 
volume  land.  Woman  has  put  her  charming 
finger  into  his  carefully  guarded  pie.  It  will 
need  all  the  care  of  Bro.  Horner,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, to  see  that  she  extracts  not  the  plum 
therefrom.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  biblio-maniacs  to  see  cherished  MSS., 
worth  their  weight  in  bank  notes,  books  of 
hours  literally  Queen's  treasures,  and  rarities 
they  would  have  perilled  their  souls  or  a  five- 
pound  note  to  have  abstracted  quietly,  turned 
over  languidly  by  well-dressed  woman,  with  a 
sixteenth  part  of  her  gaze  on  the  volume,  and 
the  rest  upon  her  neighbour's  frock  ?  Fancy 
their  anguish  to  hear  "  how  exquisite,  they  can- 
not do  such  work  now,"  referring  to  a  lace 
flounce  and  not  to  the  gold  clasped  quarto  she 
was  handling  in  a  way  to  make  an  expert 
wince.  Mr.  Quaritch  must  have  sent  rival 
buyers  home  to  dismal  quarters  of  an  hour, 
after  many  a  big  sale  ;  the  suicides  consequent 
on  being  debarred  by  his  higher  bid  from  pur- 
chasing their  longed  for  volume,  must  be  many ; 
but  Nemesis,  ever  just,  must  have  visited  that 
confiding  bibliophile,  when  beneath  a  smile  of 
graceful  courtesy,  he  underwent  the  martyr's 
agony,  in  the  ante-room,  while  his  precious 
treasures  were  being  thumbed,  even  by  deli- 
cately gloved  hands. 


The  royal  treasure  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS. 
"The  Golden  Gospels  of  Henry  VIH"  (not 
hitherto  recognised  as  an  evangelist  surely) 
folio  MS.  on  purple  vellum,  a.d.  680  written 
in  gold  uncials,  in  double  columns,  this 
sumptuous  folio  being  in  marvellous  preserva- 
tion, the  beautiful  letters  in  burnished  gold  as 
bright  as  if  they  had  been  executed  but  yesterday. 
Naturally  the  book  valued  at  ^'2,500  was  the 
lion  of  the  group,  but  for  intrinsic  beauty,  an 
Evangelia  quaiuor  A.d.  1080-1106  in  its  pigskin 
binding,  a  Breviarium,  a.d.  1160,  a  Durfe  Bible, 
A.D.  1360,  each  with  elaborate  illuminations,  were 
also  noticeable.  An  exquisite  French  book  of 
hours,  A.D.  1410,  and  another  a.d.  1480,  and 
a  Flemish  one  of  1505,  were  each  charm- 
ing,  and  the  famous  Troyes  copy  with  its 


gorgeous  emblazonment  was  also  shown 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Mr.  B.  Quaritch  in  a  humorously  turned 
speech  alluded  to  the  early  history  of  the  S. 
John  MS.,  which  has  been  assumed  to  have 
been  written  in  a.d.  680  for  Archbishop 
Wilfrid  of  York,  although  others  conjecture 
it  to  have  been  written  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne about,  A.D.  780.  The  serious  interest 
of  these  treasures  was  relieved  by  a  well  varied 
programme  of  music  and  recitations.  The 
conquest  of  a  jealously  guarded  domain  by 
''Woman"  was  naturally  celebrated  with 
great  splendour  of  uniform  and  weapons. 
The  capitulating  hosts  looked  happy  and  the 
invading  skirmishers  bore  their  victory 
graciously.  Whether  the  Odd  Volumes  will 
enroll  sisters  in  their  brotherhood,  must  not  be 
even  suggested,  but  unquestionably  they  would 
not  take  volunteers  if  they  opened  their  ranks 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce,  to  book  lovers  a  name 
not  wholly  unknown,  has  fallen  out  very  badly 
with  Mr.  Collingwood,  a  writer  on  astrology 
who  has  also  published  some  verses.  So  much 
the  worse  for  Mr.  Collingwood  whose  language 
is  declared  to  fall  below  the  usual  standard  of 
politeness  as  upheld  in  the  Scots  Observer.  So 
much  the  worse,  too,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce, 
whose  unworthy  insinuations  against  Mr. 
Ruskin  will  be  read  with  pain,  not  so  much  by 
the  friends  of  the  author  of  Modern  Painters — 
who  can  afford  to  disregard  them — as  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  who  at  a  not  very 
distant  date  will,  we  believe,  be|genuinely  sorry 
for  the  curiously  narrow,  not  to  say  jaundiced, 
view  of  an  author's  promises  which  he  has  now 
confided  to  the  tell-tale  confessional  of  the 
press. 


In  1873  Mr.  Ruskin  announced  through 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  that  the  edition  of 
Modern  Painters  then  published  was  "  com- 
plete "  and  the  last  edition  of  the  book 
in  its  complete  form."  Now  that  in  1889  a 
final  edition  appears  Mr.  Bruce  accuses  Mr. 
Ruskin  of  ''dishonesty."  That  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  yielded  to  16  years  solicitation  and  pro- 
duced a  new,  noted,  and  improved  edition  of 
his  wonderful  masterpiece  would  we  should 
have  thought  have  been  a  matter  of  sincerest 
rejoicing  among  all  men  of  letters.  Nor  can  we 
see  that  the  bibliophile  or  collector  of  editions 
suffers.  The  1873  and  1889  editions  are  not 
identical;  1889  is  indeed  the  best,  for  sixteen 
years  have  not  been  in  vain. 
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Many  interesting  notes  are  added,  a 
strikingly  beautiful  preface  is  added,  and 
a  most  painstaking  index  has  been  com- 
piled. But  in  the  bibliophile's  sense  of  the 
phrase,  the  promise  of  the  1873  preface  has 
been  strictly  kept.  The  old  series  of  plates 
have  not  lasted  out  but  have  in  some  cases  had 
to  be  replaced  and  many  more  have  had  to  be 
retouched.  The  1873  edition  was  the  last 
printed  throughout  from  the  original  series  of 
etchings  and  plates.  Those  who  buy  the  i88g 
edition  have  to  face  no  great  probability  of  its 
being  superseded.  Another  interval  of  sixteen 
years  would  bring  the  author  to  his  86th  year, 
besides  which  the  public  demand,  which  the 
extraordinary  dearness  and  scarcity  of  the 
older  editions  kept  "  dammed  up  "  as  it  were 
has  at  last  been  allowed  a  free  and  more 
legitimate  flow.  For  placing  this  splendid 
work  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  art 
lovers,  Mr.  Ruskin  together  with  his  most  care- 
ful and  indefatigable  publisher,  Mr.  Allen,  will 
have  merited  the  heartiest  thanks  of  all  who 
"  profess  or  call  themselves  "  artists. 


IN  JULY. 

The  days  go  by  and  the  broad  fair  land 
Is  sweet  with  flowers  beneath  a  sky 

Blue  and  laughing  and  bright  and  bland 
In  July. 

Life  is  sweet  as  the  days  go  by, 
Life  is  simple  to  understand. 
Only  breezes  at  sundown  sigh. 

Roses  and  lilies  on  either  hand, 
Fruits  are  tempting  to  taste  and  try, 

All  things  seem  for  our  pleasure  planned 
In  July. 


New  Gallery  (Second  Notice). 
Of  all  who  just  come  short  of  final  achievement  in 
spite  of  knowledge,  skill  and  careful  brushwork,  Mr. 
Poynter  is  peculiarly  noticeable;  his  No.  5  "  ARoman 
Boat  Race,"  and  No.  205  '*  Music,"  have  everything, 
except  that  subtle  essence  which  turns  brushwork 
into  painting,  as  it  turns  verse  into  poetry.  Looking 
back  on  his  record  it  is  hardly  fair  to  claim  the 
promise  shewn  iu  '* The  Catapult,"  and  "Israel  in 
Egypt"  has  been  fulfilled,  and  this  year  adds  no 
item  to  that  list.  The  *' Doom  of  Loki,"  deserves 
praise  for  its  pluck  m  attempting  a  subject  picture  of 
the  neo-classic  order,  the  absence  of  the  ordinary 
Scandinavian  properties  being  specially  welcome, 
Mr.  Watts'  "Good  luck  to  your  fishing,"  is  a  curious 
instance  of  modern  feeling.  One  of  the  dntorini  an 
old  master  would  have  put  as  an  incident  in  a 


corner  of  his  canvas,  is  here  set  out  as  a  complete 
picture,  painted  (if  the  heresy  may  be  whispered), 
as  very  few  of  those  venerable  ancestors  could  have 
wrought  it.  If  Mr.  Kennedy's  fine  decorative  canvas, 
Neptune,"  does  not  cause  the  captious  critic  to 
forbear  flaw-finding,  and  be  truly  grateful  for  a  big 
picture  broadly  conceived,  poetically  planned,  and 
pleasantly  painted — it  is  a  pity,  for  such  results  are 
few.  Mr.  Nettleship's  "  In  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,"  is  a  noteworthy  departure  from  the  mere 
study  of  wild  beasts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unnaturally  sentimental  episode,  such  as  Landseer 
too  often  attempted,  on  the  other.  It  is  a  noble 
effort  to  infuse  modern  realism  with  earnest  feeling 
and  genuine  pathos.  The  technicalities  of  the 
painter  are  not  allowed  to  master  the  conception  of 
the  creator.  The  idea  is  big,  and  the  treatment 
virile  and  satisfying,  the  result  being,  to  speak 
flippantly,  too  large  an  order  for  the  devotees  of 
doggies,  and  connoisseurs  of  cats.  In  the  same 
artist's,  *'  Narcissus,"  a  very  respectful  per- version  of 
the  pretty  idyll  is  happily  obtained  in  the  entranced 
tiger  who  delights  in  his  own  mirrored  beauty.  Mr. 
Nettleship  "  blows  thro*  bronze,"  to  a  people  who 
prefer  notes  *' breathed  thro'  silver,"  but  the  deep 
note  reverberates  largest  down  the  corridors  of 
time.  That  Mrs.  Stillman's  No.  177,  is  of  the  school 
of  Burne-J  ones"  is  greatly  to  its  credit;  to  dare  to 
enjoy  a  purely  unreal  and  impossible  paradise, 
lighted  by  modern  glamour  thrown  over  old  fablec 
may  be  a  despicable  taste,  but  it  does  exist,  and 
one's  chief  feeling  is  that  on  the  whole  the  old 
characteristics  of  the  Grosvenor,  are  not  so  ^^trongly 
marked  at  the  New,  as  one  wishes.  Mr.  Edward 
Stott  is  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  one  of  the  most 
individual  of  the  younger  men,  seeing  a  new  phase  of 
Nature,  or  rather  one  not  set  down  in  colour  before. 
He  dares  to  be  unlike  anybody  else,  and  not  only 
dares  but  conquers.  His  "Nature'sMirror,"  "Stubble 
Field,"  Sheep  Fold,"  and  "  Straw  "  are,  in  various 
degrees,  improvements  on  his  previous  record.  For 
complete  absence  of  the  commonplace,  and  curious 
insistency  upon  the  poetry  of  ordinary  light  and 
every  day  subjects  Mr.  Stott  is  unique  and  may 
attain  the  highest.  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz's  *'  King's 
Daughter  "  is  an  example  of  the  very  opposite  idea, 
poetry  painted  as  prose.  It  is  no  doubt  a  king's 
daughter,  she  has,  indeed,  clothmg  of  wrought  gold, 
she  may  be  (all  glorious  within),  but  if  so  she 
suppresses  her  emotion  after  the  mannerof  the  Clara 
Vere  de  Veres  ;  (her  maidens  do  follow  her  bearing 
instruments).  The  colour  is  bright.the  scene  is  pretty, 
two  of  the  faces,  at  least,  are  of  extreme  beauty — 
yet — why  should  the  yet  come  in — but  it  does,  and 
one  passes  unsatisfied,  with  some  regret  that  in 
spite  of  so  much  what  the  painter  would  have  said 
fails  to  reach  one's  ear.  Beauty  may  be  pretty, 
prettiness  is  very  far  off  beauty.  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant's  "Rival  Suppliants"  has  little  of  the 
fascination  of  her  entirely  bewitching  *'  Mer-baby'* 
of  last  year.  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle's  19S  and  215  are 
decorative  panels,  good  in  design  but  hardly  con- 
ventional enough  to  be  successful  as  such,  and  not 
satisfying  at  all  as  pictures. 

With  the  most  gorgeous  setting  for  its  jewels,  the 
executive  should  be  quite  certain,  that  no  merely 
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meritorious  gew-gaw  is  allowed  to  mar  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  whole.  This  year  it  must  candidly 
be  said  that  there  is  a  certain,  if  not  a  large, 
proportion  of  pictures,  that  ill  deserved  hanging 
in  such  a  gallery.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  thai 
the  specially  distmctive  quality  of  work,  of  a  high 
poetic  order  that  marked  the  early  years  of  this 
exhibition  when  it  was  held  elsewhere,  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  more  ordinary  pictures. 


Colonial  Art  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 

The  new  censor  of  our  morality,  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  has  launched  a  large  phrase, 
"  Imperial  Cockneyism,"  at  all  who  differ 
from  his  estimate  of  contemporary  fame.  Not  so 
long  since  poetry  was  invaded  by  a  new  band  of 
Australian  Apollos,  yet  spite  of  the  introduction  of 
the  choir  by  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  they  came  and 
did'nt  conquer.  From  the  colonies  much  good 
comes,  honest  friendship,  valuable  imports — even 
wine,  so  it  is  currently  reported — but  hardly  Art  at 
present.  The  most  willing  critic  would  find  on  this 
subject  that  innocent  fictions  in  elegant  diction, 
were  beyond  his  power.  As  pictures  it  is  not 
possible  to  consider  the  few  hundred  oils  and  water- 
colours  now  hung,  where  erst  was  the  lady  artists 
show,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  Nor  as  views  of 
manners  and  cuttoms  do  they  add  much  to  one's 
knowledge.  Colonial  etiquette  in  one  is  evidently  very 
impressive,  while  a  vermilion  jacket  and  daffodi  skirts 
flying  in  wild  drapery,  inspire  one  with  envy  of  the 
fiine  scorn  that  revels  in  primary  colours  and  knows 
not  South  Kensington.  Amid  the  crowd  of 
absolutely  unbearable  landscapes  a  few  other- 
wise commonplace  ones  are  distinguished  for 
they  have  some  resemblance  to  artistic  presen- 
tation of  natural  facts.  If  the  bulk  of  these  things 
really  portray  the  wild  luxuriance  and  grandiloquent 
effects  of  tropical-temperate  lands,  let  us  repeat  the 
little  hymn  that  selfishly  rejoices  in  our  insular 
nativity.  The  colonists  have,  may  be,  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  in  their  hands,  they  are  dear  and  true 
kindred,  and  that  this  represents  the  serious  art  of 
our  far-off  cousins  can  hardly  be  true.  But  should 
be,  indeed,  a  fair  example  of  the  standard  it 
accepted  in  the  districts  drawn  upon,  the  injured 
mountain,  and  reviled  valleys  cry  out  at 
being  so  misrepresented,  for  certainly  nature 
never  wore,  from  Britain  to  Japan,  such  a  face  as 
these  mistaken  impressionists  endeavour  to  con- 
vince  us  she  turned  to  the  artist.  A  well  meant 
commercial  effort  this  show  undoubtedly  is,  but  as 
a  serious  attempt  to  expound  a  new  phase  of 
painting,  it  is  beneath  notice.  For  the  very  few 
isolated  examples  of  fair  knowledge  and  consistent 
skill  are  lost  in  the  weak  amateurish  mass  that 
are  so  well  hung  that  you  cannot  fail  to  see  them. 


Dowdeswell's  Gallery. 
The  *'  Romanticists "  have  been  succeeded  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  by  the  water  colours  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  May  and  by  the  collection  of  busts  of  leading 
men  for  the  gathering  together  of  which  Mr.  Conrad 
Dressier  is  responsible.  Mr.  May's  water  colours 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  very  serious  criticism  or 


for  very  elaborate  analysis.  They  are  frankly 
commonplace,  obviously  superficial ;  they  appeal 
most  distinctly  to  the  ordinary  public  and  have  very 
few  of  the  qualities  that  strike  the  professional  eye. 
They  are  pretty  and  attractive,  are  in  many  in- 
stances not  without  agreeable  suggestions  of  nature, 
and  are  always  characterised  by  an  air  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  very  numerous  class  of  picture  buyers  who 
think  tidiness  to  be  the  first  essential  of  technical 
perfection.  Seventy-four  drawings  are  on  view  and 
of  these  the  majority  represent  subjects  found  in 
and  about  Lough  S willy  and  other  Irish  districts  ; 
but  there  are  in  addition  studies  as  near  home  as 
Limehouse  and  Blackwall,  and  as  far  afield  as 
Holland,  St.  Malo,  or  Madeira. 

The  collection  of  busts  proves  Mr.  Dressier  to  be 
a  sculptor  of  not  inconsiderable  executive  skill,  and 
one  whose  knack  of  getting  a  likeness  is  somewhat 
above  the  average.  He  shows  thirty-two  examples  of 
his  work  and  succeeds  very  commendably  in  avoiding 
any  appearance  of  monotony  technical  or  other- 
wise. He  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  sitters 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  individuals  who  have 
made  their  mark  upon  contemporary  society.  He 
has  been  able  to  portray  the  features  of  men  so 
notable  as  Mr.  Ford  Maddox  Brown,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  or  Mr.  William  Morris ;  he  has 
succeeded  in  adding  to  his  collection  Mr.  Toole 
and  Mr.  Grossmith,  to  represent  the  stage,  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Haweis  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  as  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Church,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities  in  the  worlds  of  literature,  politics, 
and  medicine.  He  has  in  his  portraits  of  them  all 
brought  to  bear  not  a  little  of  artistic  feehng  and 
technical  experience ;  and  he  has  arranged  the 
whole  series  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  gallery  with 
due  regard  for  effect.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  show. 


Fink  Art  Society. 

There  is  a  show  of  Himalayan  scenery  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Scott  now  on  view  at  this  gallery. 
Mountains  never  come  off  satisfactorily  in  paintings; 
and  certainly  in  these  sketches  one  cannot  satisfy 
the  natural  craving  for  loftiness  and  majesty  due  to 
the  subject.  Still,  Mr.  Scott  has  done  what  he 
could,  and  has  been  so  careful  in  the  construction 
of  the  hills  that  their  individual  character  is  well 
preserved.  "The  Heart  of  the  Himalaya"  and 
"  Purpurei  Orientis  Honores  "  are  quite  large  can- 
vasses pushed  tolerably  far  in  detail.  They  are  not 
in  some  ways  so  successful  as  the  smaller  sketches, 
more  particularly  in  the  colour,  which  is  harsh  and 
exaggerated.  In  contrast  to  these  large  pictures,  in 
which  the  colour  is  pushed  to  violence,  you  may 
note  many  grey  and  natural  little  canvasses,  such 
as  "Early  Dawn  up  the  Amrnath  Glacier" 
"  Sonomarg,"  ''Buddhist  Temple,"  ''Morning,'* 
"  The  River  Wangat,"  "  Buttresses  of  the 
Nilgherries,"  and  many  more.  The  Theosophist's 
heart  should  leap  within  him  at  "Tibetan  Hills," 
the  gates  of  those  mysterious  realms  where  the 
Mahatmas'  bodies  lie  likelcast-off  boots,  while  their 
astral  selves  go  light-footed  up  and  down  the 
universe.    Mr.  Scott  is  fond  of  showing  the  great 
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ranges  and  snow-clad  peaks  through  side-scenes  or 
peep-holes  of  near  foliage  or  rocks  as  in  "  Kincin- 
junga  and  Kabroo  from  Darjiling,"  "  Kincinjunga 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  grounds,  Darjilmg," 
and  "  Mount  Pandim  from  the  forest  of  Jorpokri." 
*' Cloud  Study"  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot  from 
the  purely  artistic  point  of  view  of  arrangement, 
composition,  and  harmonious  colouration. 


English  Humourists  in  Art  at  the  Royal 
Institute. 

The  idea  of  collecting  the  typical  works  of  the  chief 
English  caricaturists  and  comic  draughtsmen  was 
distinctly  a  happy  thought ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  the  exhibition  now 
open  at  the  galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
individuals  responsible.  The  interest  of  the  show 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
the  balance  is  preserved  between  the  works  of  the 
older  artists  and  those  of  men  still  living  or  only 
lately  deceased.  Of  the  1,400  drawings  which  have 
found  places  on  the  walls  rather  more  than  half  are 
by  artists  who  are  still  hard  at  work  amongst  us ; 
while  the  remaining  part  of  the  show  consists  of  well 
selected  examples  of  the  handiwork  of  all  the 
prominent  caricaturists  from  Hogarth  to  Leech  and 
Randolph  Caldecott.  Hogarth,  Rowlandson, 
Gilbray,  the  Cruikshanks,  Aiken,  Thackeray, 
"  Dicky  "  Doyle,  Seymour  "  Phiz,"  and  John  Leech, 
are  all  abundantly  represented.  By  Randolph 
Caldecott  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  drawings 
in  pen  and  ink,  pencil  and  water  colour,  as  well  as 
several  examples  of  the  modelling  in  low  relief, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  refinement  and  grace  of 
design.  _  W.  G.  Baxter,  that  most  skilful  of 
cartoonists  whose  premature  death  is  very 
much  to  be  lamented,  is  represented  by  a 
selection  of  the  pen  and  ink  drawings 
that_  he  did  for  the  puWications  of  Messrs. 
Dalziel.  These  drawings  show  in  a  manner 
impossible  of  preservation  by  the  most  faith- 
ful reproductive  process,  how  singularly  skilful  an 
executant  the  artist  was,  and  make  us  regret  more 
than  ever  that  he  should  not  have  survived  to  mature 
his  exceptional  powers.  Mr.  Charles  Green's  and 
Mr.  Fred  Barnard's  illustrations  to  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  are  so  well  known  that  people  will 
welcome  their  reappearance;  it  is  like  meeting  old 
friends  again.  Mr.  John  Tenniel  is  represented 
chiefly  by  designs  for  Punch,  among  these  being 
a  series  of  fifty-six  of  his  cartoons,  those  severely 
classical  compositions  which  it  is  his  wont  to  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Sambourne,  Mr.  du  Maurier,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Keene,  three  other  shining  lights  on  the 
staff  of  Punch,  appear  also  with  welcome  abundance  ; 
and  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  a  comparatively  recent 
addition  to  the  artistic  phalanx  which  upholds  the 
credit  of  our  chief  comic  paper,  shows,  in  addition 
to  designs  for  illustrations,  the  best  of  his  "Academy 
Joke"  series,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Alfred  Bryan, 
A.  C.  Corbould,  and  Gordon  Thomson  also  con- 
tribute ;  and  there  are  several  of  the  original  designs 
for  the  coloured  cartoons  in  Vanity  Fair  by  both 
Mr.  Leslie  Ward  and  the  late  Carlo  Pellegrini. 
There  are,  of  course,  numberless,  other  very  admir- 


able examples  of  the  caricaturists  art  that  should  be 
noticed,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to  prove  the 
interesting  character  of  the  exhibition. 


Black    and    White  Drawings. 

By  W.  Biscombe  Gardner. 
For  a  second  time  has  Mr.  Biscombe  Gardner 
appeared  in  an  annual  exhibition  of  his  own  work, 
and  his  identity  is  still  as  pleasant  as  before.  The 
subjects  selected  this  year  include  views  of  a  village 
in  Wales,  now  submerged  through  the  engineering 
efforts  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  the  scenery  of 
the  Dart,  and  some  Surrey  farmhouses.  The  work 
is  for  the  most  part  |broad,  and  bears  a  stamp  of 
individuality  which  cannot  always  be  associated 
with  " black  and  white."  The  pictures  indicate  a 
nice  sense  of  tone,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  glaring 
contrast  of  light  and  dark  which  more  frequently 
characterises  work  of  this  kind.  That  the  artist 
appreciates  the  value  of  full  light  is  plainly  seen 
in  such  a  picture  as  ''The  Mill  Stream,'* 
No.  27,  where  a  sunlight  effect  is  got  with  much 
truth.  The  Bell  Inn,"  No.  30,  recalls  pleasantly 
the  days  when  the  road  was  more  used  and  the 
train  unknown,  and  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive 
of  rest  in  "Going  to  Evensong,"  No.  33.  Of  the 
large  works  "  Crom  Croes,"  No.  42,  is  the  most 
striking,  both  by  reason  of  the  subject  and  its  treat- 
ment. A  tract  of  sloping  rugged  ground,  with 
groups  of  trees  backed  by  dark  hills,  in  contrast 
with  a  glowing  sky,  is  broadly  and  boldly  rendered ; 
the  distinction  of  tone  and  texture  being  noted  in  a 
particularly  subtle  manner. 


Spanish  Exhibition. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Spanish  Exhibition 
makes  any  detailed  notice  of  it  at  present  impossible  ; 
but  as  fairly  rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
work  of  arrangement  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
find  all  the  various  departments  in  proper  order 
before  another  month  has  elapsed.  The  part  of 
the  show  which  is  now  in  the  best  state  is  the  out- 
side and  purely  uneducational  section.  The  amuse- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  are  all  in  going  order.  There 
are  plenty  of  bands,  singers,  dancers,  mandolin  and 
guitar  players  ;  there  are  gardens  and  illuminations  ; 
and  the  switchback  railway  after  claiming  relation- 
ship with  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alps  has 
now  become  Pyrenean "  without  suffering  any 
apparent  diminution  in  its  popularity.  The  side 
shows  are  not  remarkably  interesting.  The 
"Gipsy's  Cave"  is  a  prettily  arranged  grotto;  the 
"  Panorama  of  a  Bull  Fight "  is  sufficiently  realistic  ; 
the  "Journey  through  Spain"  is  a  well  enough 
selected  collection  of  photographs;  and  "  Columbus's 
Cabin  "  gives  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  smallness  of 
the  craft  in  which  the  Spanish  navigator  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  his  adventurous  voyage. 

In  the  main. building,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  stalls  now  open,  there  will  not  be  any  very  great 
novelties.  The  art  and  art  productions  of  Spain 
seem  to  differ  but  sHghtly  from  those  of  Italy  which 
we  had  so  profusely  presented  to  us  last  year.  ^  In 
Spanish  art  as  applied  to  manufactures  the  survival 
to  thcMoorish  influence  gives  a  certain  individuality  ; 
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but  in  too  many  cases  this  distinctive  character  is 
hardly  sufficiently  marked  to  be  discoverable.  It 
is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  pottery,  some  of 
which  has  a  certain  quaint  roughness  of  design,  and 
a  decided  touch  of  barbaric  richness  of  colour, 
which  make  it  worthy  of  notice.  In  carved  wood 
and  coloured  leathers  there  are also  various  in- 
teresting manufactures. 

The  picture  galleries  are  partly  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  clever  copies  of  well-known  paintings  by 
great  Spanish  masters,  and  of  original  work  by 
painters  of  various  nationalities,  among  ^yhom, 
however,  Englishmen  predominate.  It  will  be 
possible  in  later  notices  to  go  into  details. 


Burlington  Gallery. 
Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Ives,  the  well  known  American 
sculptor,  is  exhibiting  ten  characteristic  examples  of 
his  work  at  the .  Burlington  Gallery.  They  show 
him  as  an  artist  of  unusual  strength  and  technical 
capacity,  and  with  exceptional  appreciation  of  the 
refinement  and  classicality  of  antique  art.  His  pro- 
ductions have  indeed  much  of  the  right  kind  of 
spirit,  and  give  evidence  of  his  earnest  study  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Greek  schools.  He  has 
perhaps  allowed  his  perception  of  the  dignity  which 
is  so  obvious  in  the  antique  to  lead  him  at  times 
into  a  somewhat  unnecessary  massiveness — this  is 
to  be  noticed  in  his  "  Pandora  "—but  generally  his 
style  is  particularly  pure  and  free  from  exaggeration. 
The  bust  of  "  Ruth  "  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
most  thoughtful  production,  and  is  refined  without 
being  severe,  and  delicate  without  being  insipid. 
His  "  Undine  "  is  more  theatrical,  but  is  noteworthy 
as  a  technical  tour -de-force. 

Gainsborough  Gallery. 
M.  Pertuiset,  *'the  celebrated  lion  slayer,"  has 
taken  the  Gainsborough  gallery  for  the  display  of  a 
collection  of  his  own  pictures.  These  pictures  are 
records  of  places  and  incidents  seen  by  the  artist 
during  his  travels,  and  Hke  other  travellers  M. 
Pertuiset  would  appear  to  have  seen  wonders. 
The  artist  claims  to  rank  as  an  impressionist  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  scenes  which 
he  has  painted  have  so  presented  themselves  to 
him  ;  but  to  the  average  observer  things  of  this  sort 
do  not  often  happen.  In  matters  of  technique  M. 
Pertuiset  has  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  he  lacks 
even  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  school  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  belong. 
The  precision  of  touch,  the  sureness  of  handling, 
the  power  of  manipulative  expression,  which  distin- 
guish the  four  Manets  in  the  gallery  are  verv  con- 
spicuously  wanting  in  the  work  of  the  "lion-slayer.' 
It  is  indeed  the  presence  of  these  Manets  that  gives 
the  exhibition  a  valid  excuse  for  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  public. 


The  Teddington  Regatta  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day, July  17th.  In  addition  to  a  full  Programme  of 
Races,  there  will  be  a  Venetian  Fete,  Fireworks, 
and  Illumination  of  the  Weir.  W.  Brigg,  Bankside, 
Hon.  Treasurer. 


The  Royal  Academy  Show  of  Designs. 

The  architectural  designs  exhibited  this  year  are 
not  of  a  character  to  assist  in  raising  the  average  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  It  would  be  easy  even  for  an 
architectural  critic  to  walk  into  the  room  set  apart 
for  these  drawings  and  to  look  round  without  a 
single  thing  catching  his  eye.  And  a  careful  and 
detailed  examination  fails  to  reveal  more  than  half 
a  dozen  designs  which  can  be  praised  without  great 
reserve.  Two  drawings,  both  representing  buildings 
to  be  placed  at  the  summit  of  a  slope,  are  by 
Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Butler,  and  show  originality 
combined  with  study  of  the  effect  of  proportion  as 
understood  before  the  "great  Gothic  revival." 
The  first  of  these  designs  is  for  a  public  bath,  and 
has  the  great  merit  of  looking  like  what  it  is  intended 
to  be.  The  second  is  perhaps  more  ambitious, 
more  monumental  in  its  object.  It  represents  a 
new  market  hall  at  Rotherham.  The  plain,  almost 
windowless  front,  with  the  high  roof  and  the  deep 
cornice,  are  well  arranged.  Messrs.  George  and 
Peto  have  made  some  attempts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  a  house  to  be  built  at  Ascot ;  but  in  the 
same-  frame  is  a  second  design  which  goes  far  to 
neutralize  the  good  effect  of  the  first.  A  house  in 
Palace  Court,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  is  greatly 
set  off  by  the  beautiful  drawing  of  Mr.  Mallows,  who 
also  shows,  in  his  own  name,  a  sketch  in  the 
cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  In  another 
picturesque  sketch  Mr.  Mallows  makes  the  most  of 
a  small  design  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  Mr.  John 
Stevenson's  house  in  FitzJohn's  Avenue  is  very 
charming,  and  very  suitable  to  its  situation  on  a 
slope.  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield's  Hampshire  Villa 
is  skied,  but,  as  usual  with  this  architect,  is  very 
picturesque  and  well-proportioned.  Mr.  Brydon  is 
another  architect  who  tries  to  avoid  the  common- 
place, not  by  unmeaning  ornament,  but  by  the  less 
popular  process  of  "  taking  thought."  His  new 
Hospital  for  Women  and  his  Residential  Chambers 
in  Chenies  Street  both  show  how  much  more  pro- 
portion has  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  character  of 
a  building  than  anything  else. 

The  purely  Gothic  designs  are  as  numerous  as 
usual  and  are  very  difficult  to  criticise.  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield  sends  a  sketch  of  St.  James's  Church  at 
Southampton.  Mr.  Pearson  is  more  distinctly 
perpendicular  in  his  additions  to  University  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there  are  two  drawings  of  parts  of 
Mr.  Brooks's  cathedral  for  Liverpool,  which  is  to  be 
in  the  XIII  centurv,  Gothic.  There  are  many 
designs  of  the  same  character  for  churches,  very  few  of 
which  rise  above  mediocrity,  although  Mr.  Bidlake, 
in  his  design  for  a  church  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  would  have  some  originality  and  dignity 
but  for  a  tower  which  would  vulgarise  any  building. 
Mr.  Bidlake's  Barmouth  Church  has  a  fine  effect ;  but 
here,  again,  the  tower  is  frittered  away  and  goes  far 
to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  church.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes's 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Folkestone  is  clever  and 
picturesque,  but  owes  its  merits  to  considerable 
departures  from  the  Gothic  canon. 
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By  way  of  contrast  we  may  notice,  side  by  side, 
two  public  libraries.  One,  by  Mr.  Mountford,  is  for 
Battersea;  the  other,  by  Mr.  Robson,  is  for  the 
People's  Palace  at  Mile  End.  Mr.  Mountford  helps 
himself  freely  to  classic  and  Gothic  features 
indifferently,  and  groups  them  together  into  a  very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  building.  Mr.  Robson,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  avoided  everything  that  can  be 
called  either  classic  or  Gothic,  and  the  '*  Venetian" 
windows  are  not  designed  after  strictly  Italian 
models.  The  circular  plan  offered  great  possibili- 
ties, and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Robson 
had  taken  pains  to  avoid  availing  himself  of  them. 
The  result  is,  we  venture  to  think,  deplorable  on 
public  grounds.  Beautiful  architecture  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  East  End  education  as  good  music  and 
learned  books,  and  it  would  have  given  Mr.  Robson 
no  more  trouble  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
which  he  has  deliberately  thrown  away. 


The  special  feature  of  the  sixth  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  given  on  the  6th  June,  was 
the  first  performance  in  London  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Cliffe's  new  symphony.  This  gentleman  studied 
under  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Music,  and  it  is  understood  that  so 
highly  did  his  master  estimate  this  work  of  his 
youthful  pupil  that  he  urged  its  production  at  the 
forthcoming  Leeds  Festival.  However,  the  wise- 
acres who  rule  at  Leeds  would  not  consent  to 
perform  their  youthful  townsman's  symphony. 
Fortunately,  the  work  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Manns,  and,  with  the  liberality  and 
readiness  to  help  native  art  that  he  so  constantly 
displays,  he  had  it  played  at  his  own  benefit 
concert;  so,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  belongs  the 
honour  of  producing  this  remarkable  and  successful 
symphony.  The  Yorkshire  town  has  thus  missed  a 
golden  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  in  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  our  native  music. 


Mr,  William  Carter,  always  active,  held  a  grand 
matinee  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Saturday,  June  8th. 
The  now  famous  little  "Nikita"  appeared  with 
eclat  and  sang  three  pieces  :  O  loce  di  quest' 
anima,"  the  *'  Echo  Song  "  {de  trop)  and  Mr.  Carter's 
fine  "  Meditation  on  Chopin's  Funeral  March " 
which  was  accompanied  on  the  organ,  the  violin, 
and  the  pianoforte,  by  Messrs.  Churchill  Sibley,  J. 
Wolff,  and  W.  Carter.  An  encore  was  properly 
refused. 

Mr.  Oberthiir  held  his  concert  at  Prince's  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  June  5th.  Mr.  Oberthur  first  gave  his 
♦'Grand  Trio  Original"  No.  2,  in  C,  for  violin, 
violoncello,  and  harp.  His  collaborateurs  were  MM* 
A.  Cazaubon  and  Albert.  The  next  piece  was  Mr. 
Oberthur's  Duo  Brillante  for  pianoforte  and  harp 
from  "  Les  Huguenots,"  in  which  the  keyed  instru- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Gear,  with 
certainty  of  success.  Mr.  Oberthiir's  solos  were  a 
Romance  and  Patrouille  of  Hasselmans,  and  his  own 


two  pieces,  '*  Serenade  Mauresque  and  **  Sur  la 
rive  de  la  mer." 


Mr.  Ferdinand  Praeger  has  completed  a  new 
cantata,  "Magdalen"  of  which  the  few  intimate 
friends  who  have  heard  it  speak  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  praise.  Mr.  Praeger,  is  a  veteran,  and 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  cannot  at  78  be  very 
far  from  the  inevitable  night  when  "  no  man  can 
work."  In  his  day  he  has  worked  hard  and  well 
for  the  cause  of  good  music,  and  we  rejoice  un- 
feignedly  that  his  old  age  is  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  his  talent  as  a  composer  is  gladly  and  widely 
recognised  in  two  continents.  As  a  critic  he  is  one 
of  the  boldest,  keenest,  and  most  discerning  men  in 
England  ;  while  as  a  composer,  his  "  Manfred " 
Prelude,  even  if  he  left  us  nothing  else,  entitles  him 
to  rank  high  among  those  few  writers  who  know 
how  to  turn  the  orchestra  into  a  medium  of  convey- 
ing to  others  the  outcome  of  poetic  inspiration. 


St.  James's  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  on  June 
15th,  when  Senor  Sarasate  gave  his  farewell 
concert.  The  crowded  state  of  the  hall  could  easily 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  had  become  known  that  this 
would  be  positively  the  last  appearance  of  Senor 
Sarasate  for  this  season  at  any  rate.  Senor 
Sarasate  was  in  his  best  form,  but  his  own 
"  Navarra,"  a  duet  for  two  violins,  did  not  take  our 
fancy.  Senor  Sarasate  will  return  to  us  in  October, 
on  his  way  to  Leeds,  when  it  is  hoped  he  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  again. 


Among  the  numerous  concerts  of  June  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  one  given  by  a  new- 
comer, Senor  Albeniz,  who  at  Prince's  Hall  played 
in  masterly  style,  and  with  a  certain  distinctive 
individuality,  a  copious  selection  of  pianoforte 
pieces  from  Scarlatti  to  the  present  day,  including 
some  brilliant  and  characteristic  compositions  by 
himself,  several  of  which  are  in  the  Spanish  style. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  June  ist,  Signo** 
Negroni  gave  a  very  successful  concert  at  the  Queen's 
Gate  Hall.  The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a 
pianofoite  solo  played  in  excellent  style  by  Mrs. 
Alford  Stoneman,  a  very  clever  little  lady,  who 
afterwards  delighted  all  present  by  her  capital  per- 
formance ot  Katherine  in  Talfourd's  dialogue,  "A 
Household  Fairy,"  in  which  she  was  admirably 
supported  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  as  Julian  de 
Clifford.  Miss  AUanson-Winn,  a  pupil  of  Signer 
Negroni,  sang  *' Stride  la  Vampa "  and  *'Oiseaux 
Legers "  (Gumbert),  Miss  Bracy  Perry,  another 
pupil,  won  all  hearts  by  her  charming  rendering  of 
"  II  Bacio."  A  difficult  whistling  solo  was  given  by 
Dr.  Alex.  Barton,  and  the  afternoon  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  performance  of  an  operetta  in  one 
act  entitled  " The  Earring"  in  which  Mdlle.  Marie 
de  Lido,  Mrs.  William  Wilmer,  Mr.  Charles 
Kenningham  and  Mr.  Harold  Savery  took  part. 


Signor  Denzas'  grand  evening  concert  at  Prince's 
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Hall,  on  the  same  evening  was  the  occasion  of  the 
d6but  in  Engiand  of  Mdlle.  Nita  Carritte,  a  very 
pleasing,  sympathetic  young  singer,  who  ought 
speedily  to  become  a  great  favourite  in  London ;  in 
"  Bel  Raggio  "  she  thoroughly  delighted  the  audience, 
who  rewarded  her  with  an  enthusiastic  encore. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
re-appearance  of  Mr.  Harry  Williams  who  sang 
Marguerite,  a  charming  ballad  by  Signor  Denza, 
with  all  his  accustomed  finish.  Other  songs  of 
Signor  Denza's  were  excellently  rendered  by  Miss 
Teresa  Blamy,  whose  clear  soprano  voice  was  heard 
to  great  advantage  in  "  My  Dreamland  Home"  and 
Good-morrow,  Mdlle.  Le  Brun,  Mdme.  Schliiter, 
Signor  de  Monaco  and  Signor  Carpi.  Signor 
Simonetti's  performances  on  the  violin  were  much 
appreciated  as  were  the  mandolin  solos  by  Signor 
De  Cristofaro.  Altogether  the  concert,  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  aud  fashionable  audience,  was 
a  great  success  from  an  artistic  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

The  charming  rooms  of  the  XIX.  Century  Art 
Society  in  Conduit  Street,  were  selected  by  Miss  de 
Lisle  Allen  for  her  annual  concert  which  took  place 
on  June  i8th,  and  in  which  she  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie  and  a  number 
of  other  artists'  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  heat 
of  the  room  had  so  much  affected  Miss  Allen's 
guitar- strings  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  her  performance  of  *'  Non  Piu  Maesta," 
but  afterwards  by  her  brilliant  rendering  of  "  A 
Rhone  Fete,"  and  "Princess's  March,"  both  by  G. 
Luigi,  she  more  than  made  up  for  her  failure  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie  sang  his 
charming  new  song  "  Douglas  Gordon,"  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner,  and  for  an  encore  gave  "You 
ask  me  why  I  love "  ;  Mrs.  Edmeston  sang  two 
German  songs,  by  Rubinstein  and  Abt,  delightfully ; 
Fraulein  Van  Heddeghem  pleased  eueryone  very 
much  by  her  rendering  of  "  Could  I  recall"  (Van 
Tennep),  and  "Vieni"  (Fosti),  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz 
played  his  own  fantasia  on  airs  from  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  Mdlle,  Marianne  Eissler  gave  three 
violin  solos,  and  Miss  Dell  Thomson,  the  new 
American  recitress,  sent  every  one  into  fit?  of 
laughter  by  her  humorous  delivery  of  **The  Dead 
Doll." 


Brama. 

The  "Doll's  House"  at  the  Novelty. 
The  performance  of  this  play  was  interesting. 
Only  once  before  (at  a  single  matinee)  has  a  play  of 
Henrick  Ibsen  been  presented  on  the  English  stage 
as  it  was  written  by  the  author,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  the  acting  was  up  to  a  high  level  of  art. 
Miss  Janet  Achurch  as  Nora  played  with  an  amount 
of  intelligence  and  insight  which  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  her  friends  ;  and  the  other  characters 
were  all  well  filled.  As  to  the  play,  it  must  neces- 
sarily remain  unappreciated  by  the  general  public. 
It  would  have  no  "  run  "  if  put  on  the  boards  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  in  the  mere  fact  that  Ibsen, 
undiluted,  has  been  played  for  a  fortnight  to  atten- 
tive audiences,  there  are  endless  suggestions.  The 
plot  of  this  particular  piece  is  unnatural  and 


unmanly,  the  moral  standpoint  perverted  and 
morbid.  But  the  thoughts  which  it  enshrines,  the 
very  language  in  which  it  expresses  them,  mark  the 
man  of  genius  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
playwright.  To  say  this  is  no  more  than  to  be  just, 
but  to  admit  intellect  is  not  to  admit  everything. 
That  "  marriage  without  love  is  prostitution "  is 
very  well— as  an  epigram;  but  is  hardly  for  the 
masses ;  we  do  not  want  passionate  grocers  or 
"intense"  bricklayers  in  ordinary  life.  Ibsen's 
doctrine  on  this  particular  point  has  only  one 
element  of  uncertainty  about  it;  pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusion  nobody  can  tell  which  it  would 
end  in  filling— the  brothels  or  the  convents.  We 
fear  that  the  search  for  the  unwholesome  took  the 
majority  of  persons  to  the  somewhat  unsavoury 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  play  was  produced. 

"  Esther  Sandraz  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
Esther  Sandraz  a  new  tragedy  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  was  played  on  loth  June,  as  a  matinee  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  In  a  novel  by  M. 
Adolphe  Belot  Mr.  Grundy  has  found  the  avowed 
source  of  his  plot.  From  this  he  has  derived  a 
powerful  and  dramatic  play,  the  chief  defect  in 
which  IS  that  its  characters,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
dramas  written  under  similar  conditions,  are 
imperfectly  developed.  Ruined,  betrayed,  and 
deserted  by  her  lover,  Henri  Vandelle,  who  marries 
for  money,  Esther  finds  her  love  turned  into  hatred. 
She  invades  the  house  of  her  false  lover,  compels 
him  to  acquiesce  in  her  presence,  and  seeks  to  com- 
promise his  wife  and  reduce  her  to  her  own  level. 
In  these  efforts  she  is  partially  successful.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  by  the  nobility  of  her  hostess  and 
by  other  influences,  she  is  won  over  to  a  better  frame 
of  mind,  and  grows  ashamed  of  her  own  past.  She 
then  becomes  the  victim  of  her  own  forsaken 
schemes,  and  receives  her  dealh  at  the  hands  of 
Vandelle,  who,  believing  her  his  wife,  and  misinter- 
preting her  departure  as  an  elopement,  shoots  her 
in  the  arms  of  her  supposed  lover.  She  dies  peni- 
tent and  forgiven,  and  her  assassin,  whose  love  for 
her  has  been  unconquerable,  commits  suicide.  Miss 
Amy  Rozelle  played  with  earnestness  and  passion 
as  the  heroine  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  was  effective  as 
the  hero.  Further  experience  is  required  by  Miss 
Leyshon,  who  played  Henriette.  Mr.  Fred  Terry 
was  praiseworthily  natural  and  convincing  asOUivier 
and  three  comic  characters  were  played  with  full  spirit 
by  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  Mr.  H.  Kemble,  and  Mr. 
Brookfield.  No  sign  of  applause  was  wanting,  and 
the  author  and  the  principal  actors  were  warmly 
summoned  at  the  close. 

"  Doubt"  at  the  Strand. 
The  matinee  of  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little's  play.  Doubt, 
was  awaited  with  considerable  interest;  as  the  clever 
analysis  of  character,  the  brilliant  dialogue,  and  the 
graceful  literary  style  of  the  novel  of  the  same  name 
naturally  led  to  hopes  of  a  rather  striking  play. 
Unfortunately,  the  hero's  attitude  of  philosophic 
doubt,  which  is  ikeenly|interesting  in  a  well-written 
novel  makes  the  drama  appear  at  times  foolish,  at 
others  obscure,  at  others  quite  inconsistent,  so  that 
it  is  at  all  times  irritating.    Eccc  deus/ortior  quam  me 
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was  the  exclamation  of  Dante,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Little 
in  face  of  the  genius  of  Dramatic  Art  has  still  to 
repeat  the  words.  The  actors  and  actresses  of 
Doubt  were  competent,  but  in  a  play  where  much 
depended  on  the  look  of  characters  Mr.  Wallace 
Erskine  was  strangely  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Nutcombe  Gould.  Miss  May  Whitty  in  a  minor  part 
very  palpably  outshone  Miss  Alma  Murray  in  the 
leading  role ;  this,  as  Miss  Whitty  played  up  with 
energy  and  Miss  Murray  did  not,  was  nothing  very 
surprising.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Thornbury,  who  has  to  play  a  character  in  a  very 
equivocal  position:  on  whom, too, a  great  deal  depends. 
Mr.  Thornbury  grasped  his  difficulties  manfully  and 
overcame  them.  The  mounting  was  tasteful  and 
the  whole  played  smoothly,  but  although  Mr. 
Stanley  Little  was  called  before  the  curtain,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  Doubt,  in  its  present  form  is 
not  a  playable  play. 


"True  Heart  "  at  the  Princess's. 

The  new  venture  at  this  house  of  second  rate 
melodrama  is  not  calculated  to  attract  any  class 
higher  than  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Tottenham  Court  Road.  On  the  curtain 
drawing  up  on  True  Heart,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  room  in  the  house  of  Sir  Ralph  Minto.  A  couple 
of  servants  enter  and  describe  the  character  of 
their  master — which  is  bad — and  explain  various 
other  points  which  the  author  thinks  it  desirable 
thus  artlessly  to  make  clear.  Outside  the  window, 
reared  against  a  "balcony,  is  a  ladder.  It  is  per- 
sistently stated  that  this  balcony  is  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  will  not  bear  any  weight.  In  a  room, 
separated  from  the  principal  apartment  only  by 
falHng  curtains,  sleeps  a  child,  heiress  to  the  Minto 
property,  of  which  Sir  Ralph  has  had  the  charge. 
The  child's  mother  distrusts  the  wicked  Baronet, 
whose  manner,  indeed,  is  well  calculated  to  create 
suspicion.  Now,  what  must  inevitably  happen 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ladder  is 
there  for  a  purpose  ;  the  child  is  also,  of  course,  put 
to  bed  in  so  singularly  ill-chosen  a  room  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  design ;  and  then  there  is  the  dangerous 
balcony.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  quick-witted  playgoer  that  up  this  ladder 
there  comes  a  rogue  who,  instigated  by  the  un- 
scrupulous Sir  Ralph,  steals  the  child  so  conveniently 
placed  to  further  the  plots  of  the  kidnapper.  Need 
it  be  added  that  the  child's  mother  finds  the  crib 
empty,  and  that  as  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 
act  and  nothing  has  come  of  the  insecure  balcony, 
that  dangerous  trap  has  now  to  be  utilised  ?  The 
mother  rushes  out  to  see  if  she  can  detect  any  signs 
of  the  thief,  and  there  is  an  end  of  her ;  tor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  structure  gives  way,  and,  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  she  falls  to  the  pavement  beneath. 
The  whole  business  reminds  one  of  an  infant's  puzzle, 
in  which  one  piece  so  clearly  fits  into  another  that 
there  is  really  no  fun  in  making  it. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  melodrama  details  the 
adventures  of  the  abducted  child,  who,  grown  up 
and  betrothed  to  a  sailor,  is  living  in  a  cottage  close 
to  Sir  Ralph's  park  gates,  and  immediately  opposite 
a  tavern  kept  by  his  creature  the  villain  who  took 
her  down  the  ladder.    On  her  wedding  morning 


the  sailor  is  invited  by  the  wicked  baronet 
to  drink  champagne,  and  a  drug  which  this  rascal 
of  small  resource  pours  into  the  wine  has  properties 
which  are  only  found  in  concoctions  made  up  by 
stage  chemists.  The  result  of  it  is  not  only  to 
intoxicate  the  sailor — that  is  reasonable  enough — 
but  to  make  him  understand  certain  things  and  be 
totally  insensible  to  other  equally  obvious  things, 
the  division  being  made  with  ingenuous  arbitrari- 
ness by  the  playwright.  He  gazes  into  the  face  of 
his  bride — of  the  girl  who  would  have  been  his  bride 
had  he  kept  his  appointment  at  the  church,  that  is  to 
say — but  he  does  not  know  her,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  knows  the  man  who  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
aboard  his  ship  weighing  anchor  (his  honeymoon 
was  to  have  been — in  one  sense,  perhaps,  all  are — 
passed  at  sea),  and  he  goes  off,  to  sail  away  a 
bachelor.  A  storm  arises,  the  ship  is  wrecked, 
owing  to  the  malevolence  of  Sir  Ralph,  who  gains 
access  to  the  Hghthouse,  and  puts  out  the  lamp,  but 
the  hero  he  is  rescued  by  the  lifeboat  after  a  scene 
which  is  ludicrous  by  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  when 
every  second  is  precious,  and  a  wasted  minute  may 
mean  a  lost  life,  the  characters  with  one  accord 
devote  themselves  to  prolonged  soliloquy  and  con- 
versation. It  does  not  matter,  perhaps ;  for  the 
hero  must  inevitably  have  been  saved,  even  though 
the  crew  of  the  lifeboat  reject  the  encumbrance  of 
oars  and  put  off  with  no  means  of  propulsion. 
They  sail  on  a  very  bad  sea,  moreover.  The  billows 
are  cut  into  two  lengths,  overlapping,  and  each 
length  steadfastly  continues  a  circular  motion,  the 
result  of  which  can  only  very  distantly  suggest  the 
sea  to  the  most  vivid  imagination.  Most  of  the 
acting  is  very  suitable  to  the  play,  being  like  it 
crude  and  coarse ;  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  makes  the 
baronet  too  obvious  a  villain,  and  Mr.  Julian 
Cross's  kidnapper,  with  his  white  face  and  slinking 
manner,  is  more  obvious  still.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne, 
again,  is  very  commonplace  in  his  methods,  and  we 
confess  to  having  striven  in  vain  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  heroine  as  represented  by 
Miss  Grace  Hawthorne.  None  of  the  other 
characters  are  even  worthy  of  mention. 


Photographic  Exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

On  entering  this  department  of  the  Enghsh  section 
at  the  great  Parisian  show,  the  first  display  to  be 
dealt  with  is  that  of  a  number  of  photographs  of 
architectural  and  landscape  subjects  contributed  by 
the  well-known  photographer  Frith,  of  Reigate. 
They  are  of  one  uniform  size,  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  rather  narrower  in  proportion  than 
has  been  customary — something  like  a  "  panel " 
photograph  placed  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 
The  whole  of  this  exhibitor's  work  is  mounted  in 
optical  contact  with  the  glass,  a  plan  which  bestows 
the  utmost  liquidity  and  transparency  upon  the 
shadows,  and  shows  all  the  detail  in  the  dark  parts 
which  the  negative  is  capable  of  yielding.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  effect  at  the  other  or 
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lighter  end  of  the  scale  of  gradation  is  so  satisfactory, 
and  just  now  public  taste  seems  to  have  taken  a 
turn  in  favour  of  the  matt  surface  effect  obtained 
with  platinum  printing,  and  with  some  of  the 
bromide  development  methods  of  printing.  Mr. 
Frith's  photographs  are  unquestionally  very  fine, 
and  may  serve  in  many  respects  as  examples  of 
what  can  be  obtained, and  should  therefore  be  striven 
for,  by  everyone  who  has  not  yet  reached  this  level, 
and  who  is  desirous  of  bringing  his  work  up  to  a 
high  standard.  A  particular  point  noticeable  is  the 
absence  of  the  faiUng  due  to  halation,  that  so  often 
disfigures  work  that  would  otherwise  be  excellent. 
Many  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection  now  under 
consideration  are  hung  to  high  for  anything  like 
critical  inspection,  but  as  illustrating  the  beauty 
and  naturalness  of  effect  which  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  freedom  from  halation,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  examples  amongst  those  hung  at  a 
convenient  level.  One  of  these  represents  a  scene 
on  the  river  Dart  at  Sharpham,  and  includes, 
amongst  other  objects,  a  sailing  boat,  and  a  tree 
springing  from  the  righthand  bank  of  the  river,  and 
so  much  in  the  foreground  that  the  overhanging 
branches  extend  completely  across  the  picture. 

How  often,  in  such  a  scene, do  we  find  photographs 
in  which  the  body  of  the  tree  is  rendered  with  force 
enough,  certainly — perhaps,  with  too  much  force  ; 
but  the  twigs  and  leaves,  where  they  cut  against 
the  sky,  are  so  much  weakened  in  effect  by  halation 
as  to  appear  as  if  lost  in  a  mist  or  fog.  The  picture 
now  mentioned  offers  a  striking  example  of  the 
beautiful  natural  effect  of  the  existing  near  foliage 
standing  out  brightly  against  the  sky.  Another 
photograph,  illustrating  the  same  desirable  charac- 
teristic, is  one  of  the  interior  of  Bodellwyddan 
Church.  Here  the  tracery  of  the  window,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  shown  in  a 
way  that  is  more  oftened  desired  than  achieved. 
There  is  really  no  visible  halation,  either  around 
the  window  or  on  the  frame  and  leading  itself. 
The  picture  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  too,  from  other 
considerations  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  There 
is  exquisite  softness,  as  well  as  brilliancy,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  marble  columns,  and  in  the  play 
of  light  and  shade,  which  are  nowhere  forced  and 
violent  in  effect.  One  might  linger  over  these  and 
other  works  in  the  same  collection,  and  quit  them 
with  apleasing  memory, and  a  resolve  to  go  and  do,  if 
not  likewise,  at  least  something  in  the  same  direction. 

The  next  display  that  meets  the  eye  is  that  of  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  of  Grosvenor  Street,  London. 
This  consists  of  portrait  subjects,  and  included 
a  few  cabinet  portraits,  some  half-dozen  on 
15-inch  plates,  and  one  of  about  20  inches  by  15. 
The  last-mentioned  photograph  is  a  remarkably 
artistic  picture — one,  indeed,  of  the  most  artistic  and 
least  conventional  portrait  studies  of  any  in  the  whole 
Exhibition,  A  lady  is  seated  with  a  book  in  her  lap, 
around  which  three  children  are  grouped  in  quite 
unconscious  attitudes.  The  Hght  and  shade  is 
good,  and  the  whole  forms,  in  fact,  a  picture. 
If  there  is  any  conventionality,  it  is  not  the  conven- 
tionality of  the  photographer,  but  of  the  old  school 
of  portrait  painters,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
column,  balustrade,  and  landscape  occupying  a 


portion  of  the  background.  These  are,  however,  so 
toned  down,  and  occupy  such  an  inconspicuous 
portion  of  the  picture,  that  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  refer  to  them  as  having  much  significance.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  photography,  to  be 
regretted  that  some  portion  of  the  picture  displays 
evidence  of  having  been  rather  extensively  worked 
upon  by  the  brush.  Another "  group  of  lady  and 
children  in  the  same  frame  is  also  a  very 
artistically  arranged  work.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  pictures  are  printed  with  matt  surface, 
and  of  a  rather  warm  black  tone,  probably 
platinotype. 

Next  to  the  pictures  that  have  just  been  examined 
comes  the  set  sent  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn. 
Prominent  amongst  these  is  a  very  charming 
picture  of  a  lady  and  child,  taken  on  a  fifteen-inch 
plate.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  really 
picturesque  effect  that  may  be  obtained  in  por- 
traiture when  artistic  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  photographic  work.  Another  exhibit  of  Mr. 
Mendelssohn's,  forming  a  pendant  to  the  one  last 
mentioned,  is  a  picture  of  a  child  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dresses  that  are  now  so  much  in  fashion 
again.  The  child  is  standing  in  profile,  and  the 
background  is  of  a  kind  quite  unconventional  in 
photography,  though  in  a  style  not  unhke  what 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  production  of  the 
brush. 

A  group  of  four  female  subjects  with  liHes,  and 
with  much  foliage  in  the  picture,  is  in  a  style  which 
is  quite  Mr.  Mendelssohn's  own,  so  far  at  least  as 
photography  is  concerned,  although  it  reminds  one 
of  the  works  of  a  certain  school  of  modern 
painters.  There  is  also  a  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  a  lady  lighted  in  what  is  called  the 
Rembrandt  style.  This  and  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Perigal  are  printed  on  albumenised  paper,  but  the 
other  photographs  in  this  exhibit  are  platinum 
prints. 

The  last  set  of  'photographs  which  claims  an 
artist's  attention  is  one  by  F.  W.  Sutciiffe,  ot 
Whitby,  an  exhibitor  who  has  a  decided  individuality 
of  style  in  his  work.  The  most  striking  of  the 
pictures  in  this  collection  is  one  of  a  number  ot 
boys  bathing.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures  are 
very  varied  and  natural,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  ot 
picturesqueness  added  to  the  photograph  by  the 
vigorous  light  and  shade  ot  the  figures,  and  of  the 
boats  upon  which  some  of  them  are  hanging  con- 
trasted with  the  subdued  tone  of  the  water,  and  of 
the  distant  shore,  aud  hills  beyond.  A  similar 
character  of  concentration  of  vigour  and  effect 
upon  the  principal  subject  of  the  picture  pervades 
the  photographs  of  horses  ploughing,  the  main 
subject  standing  well  in  advance  of  the  landscape, 
and  of  the  accessory  subjects  forming  the  back- 
ground. Groups  of  sheep  and  cattle,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  display  considerable  artistic  merit,  and 
theie  is  a  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  which 
is  interesting  from  another  point  of  view.  A  dozen 
boys  are  occupied  in  looking  at  something  over  a 
wall,  and  'none  of  their  faces  are  visible,  but  the 
variety  of  position  and  expression,  so  to  say, 
shown  by  a  set  of  backs  and  legs,  is  quaint  and 
amusing. 
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Artists*  Materials  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Among  the  objects  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  the  Art  Section  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tion,[not  the  least  important  is  a  large  display  of  "  artists' 
materials."  Picturesquely  arranged  trophies  of  this  kind, 
under  glass  cases,  are  contributed  by  some  of  the  best- 
known  manufacturers  in  this  countryand  on  the  Continent. 
The  implements  employed  by  the  Apelles  of  to-day  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  would  have 
astonished  the  easily  satisfied  limner  of  that  bygone 
period  when  any  dim-lighted  garret  or  good-sized  barn 
served  as  a  studio,  and  when  the  clumsiest  of  easels,  and 
the  most  primitive  of  paint-boxes  answered  every 
material  requirement  of  art.  The  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances which  the  modern  manufacturer  has  found  it 
necessary  to  invent,  and  the  great  perfection  to  which 
the  innumerable  appliances  of  the  painter  have  been 
brought — more  especially  in  this  country  and  in  France 
— might  well  cause  any  person  unacquainted  with  such 
matters  to  wonder  whether  the  secret  of  success  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  colour-box,  and  whether  a  close 
familiarity  with  its  bright  contents  would  show,  as  with 
a  conjuring  trick,  how  the  work  is  done.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  secret  or  mystery  in  connection  with  modern 
painting,  and,  provided  it  comes  from  a  trustworthy 
source,  one  colour  or  brush  is  as  good  as  another.  Art 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  its  tricks  and  its  shams,  its 
optical  illusions  and  its  pictorial  deceptions,  while  the 
paint-box  itself  is  frequently  supplied  with  a  false  bottom 
or  sliding  lid  for  the  accommodation  of  wet  sketches  and 
fresh-painted  boards ;  but  these  things  have  no  more  to 
do  with  jugglery  than  the  pictorial  effects  known  as 
"luminous  lights"  and  "transparent  shadows,"  or  the 
mediums  and  spirits  used  for  the  mixing  and  dilution  of 
tints  have  to  do  with  the  so-called  spiritualistic  manifes- 
tations of  an  unseen  world. 

A  conspicuous  feature  among  the  art  materials  is  the 
tools  used  by  brothers  of  the  brush  in  every  department 
of  painting,  including  that  of  the  scenic  artist  and  the 
house  decorator.  An  endless  variety,  from  the  finest 
sable  to  the  broadest  hog-hair  tool,  is  arranged  in 
graduated  fashion  like  the  pipes  of  a  cathedral  organ. 
There  are  brushes  of  hog-hair  and  Lyons  hair,  of  camel- 
hair  and  sable,  of  black  fitch  and  badger ;  brushes  with 
points  as  fine  as  needles,  broad  brushes  with  edges  as 
thin  as  paper,  askew  brushes  with  their  tips  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  pan-pipe,  convex  and  concave  brushes,  not  for- 
getting the  "set"  brush,  an  instrument  composed  of 
three  distinct  brushes  on  the  same  holder,  by  the  employ, 
ment  of  which  a  triple  line,  or  stroke,  may  be  simultane- 
ously secured.  There  are  also  shown  a  few  bristly  batons 
with  fine,  well-turned  handles  measuring  from  2oin  to 
36in  long,  which  have  lately  been  specially  manufactured 
for  certain  landscape  and  figure  painters  who  prefer  to 
apply  from  a  distance  those  dexterous  dabbs  and  telling 
touches  which  the  critic  and  the  connoisseur  delight  in 
calling  magical. 

"Metaphorically  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between 
the  magic  brush  of  the  artist  and  the  magic  pen  of  the 
author,  in  so  far  as  each  term  denotes  the  facility  with 
which  ideas  are  conveyed — in  the  one  case  on  canvas,  in 
the  other  on  foolscap.  Regarded  as  implements  pure  and 
simple,  but  little  or  no  resemblance  exists,  as  a  facile 
writer  is  not  necessarily  an  expert  penman,  whereas  a 
facile  painter  is  invariably  a  dexterous  workman.  Con- 
tinued employment  of  the  quill  may  cause  the  handwriting 
to  become  so  crimped  and  irregular  as  to  be  almost 
illegible,  while  constant  exercise  with  the  pencil  begets 
boldness,  firmness,  decision,  and  other  attributes  of  what 


is  technically  know  as  free  handling.  To  handle  a  brush 
with  ease,  so  that  you  have  complete  control  over  the 
implement,  is  one  of  the  first  and  best  accomplishments 
of  the  painter,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  magic 
brush  is  chiefly  worthy  of  its  poetic  prefix.  Free 
handling  does  not,  however,  imply  that  colours  are  laid 
on  after  the  fashion  of  whitewashing  or  scene-painting. 
Boldness  and  breadth  are  just  as  necessary  for  the 
miniature  and  for  work  appertaining  to  the  Dutch 
school  as  for  the  hugest  canvas  ever  manufactured  for  a 
Rubens  or  a  Hans  Makart.  Coarse  workmanship  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  magic  brush  ;  being  to  fine 
art  what  ranting  is  to  public  speaking,  or  showy  execu- 
tion to  music.  The  artist  who  uses  his  brush  as  if  it  was 
a  broadsword  may  be  compared  to  the  "  robustious 
fellow  "  of  the  stage,  who  "  tears  a  passion  to  tatters,"  or 
the  noisy  pianist  who  treats  his  instrument  not  as  his 
best  friend,  but  as  his  worst  enemy.  Yet,  although  not 
actually  invested  with  the  mysterious  virtues  of  the 
magician's  wand,  or  the  invigorating  properties  said  to 
belong  to  the  electric  contrivance  recommended  by  the 
artist  in  hair,  the  brush  of  Apelles,  nevertheless,  possesses 
certain  charms  of  its  own  which  entitle  it  to  our  con- 
sideration,  an  old  brush,  worn  by  constant  usage  into  a 
hape  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  hand  that  wields 
it,  is  preferred  to  a  new  one,  inasmuch  as  it  assists  not 
inconsiderably  the  magic  touches  of  the  master.  Such 
an  implement  is  like  a  faithful  servant  who  has  fallen 
into  his  employer's  habits,  or  a  boot  that  has  become 
identified  with  the  wearer's  foot.  A  brush  of  the  hog- 
hair  denomination  must  have  grown  hopelessly  bald  and 
infirm,  indeed,  to  be  discarded  altogether  by  its  owner  ; 
for  even  in  its  extreme  dotage — with  bristles  resembling 
the  close-cropped  head  of  a  convict,  or  a  birch-broom 
that  has  seen  better  days — it  is  made  to  do  duty  for 
certain  pictorial  effects  which  a  brand  new  implement  is 
incapable  of  attempting.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
of  the  strange  and  fantastic  forms  naturally  assumed  by 
well-tried  tools  are  imitated,  or  cut  into  shape  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  hence  there  is  provided  a  large 
assortment  of  specially  prepared  pencils  for  the  prompt 
representation  of  fur,  feathers,  hair,  wool,  blades  of 
grass,  and  similar  objects.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  has  become  of  the  many  thousands  of 
brushes  used  by  the  old  masters  and  the  deceased 
modern  ones.  If  a  sufficient  number  still  exist 
an  independent  exhibition  of  them  in  [comjunction  vvith 
the  other  implements  they  employed,  might  not  be  with- 
out its  attractions.  The  well-worn  pencils  and  palettes 
of  (great  painters  are  often  highly  characteristic  of  their 
owners,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  point  directly  to  their 
method  or  system,  as  is  clearly  enough  shown  by  such 
relics  of  the  kind  as  are  occasionally  offered  for  public 
inspection.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  a  "  Century  of 
British  Art  "  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was  seen  a  glass 
case  containing  the  colour-box  of  John  Constable,  and 
who  that  has  carefully  examined  its  contents,  with  the 
bright  coloured  powders  in  bottles,  the  palette  with  the 
little  dabs  of  dry  paint  still  left  on  its  rugged  surface, 
and  the  rough-and-ready  brushes— some  of  which 
resemble  in  size  and  shape  those  used  by  the  ordinary 
house  painter — cannot  find  more  than  an  inkling  of,  or 
clue  to,  the  great  landscape  painter's  bold  and  fearless 
method  ?  Similar  relics  of  Reynolds,  of  Gainsborough, 
and  of  Wilkie  are  preserved.  There  is  an  American  con- 
trivance known  as  the  "air-brush."  This  ingenious 
apparatus  consists  of  an  air-pump,  worked  by  a  pedal, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sewing  machine.  When  set  in 
motion  by  the  foot,  a  spray  of  Indian  ink,  of  sepia,  or  of 
colour,  is  forced  from  a  needle  point  held  and  guided  by 
the  operator  at  a  distance  from  the  drawing  paper. 
According  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the  instrument  by  a 
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valve  the  spray  may  be  as  fine  as  a  fountain-jet  or  as 
diffusedjas  that  of  a  garden  engine.  In  this  manner  thin 
lines,  or  broad  stipply  washes  may  be  secured  without 
more  trouble  than  is  necessary  for  the  squirting  of  an 
ordinary  syringe.  These  are  inventive  times,  so  that 
after  what  has  just  been  described  it  is  not  impossiblt 
that  the  studio  of  the  future  will  be  fitted  up  after  the 
manner  of  the  saloon  of  the  fashionable  perruquier,  who 
brushes  hair  by  machinery  ;  while  painters  in  a  hurry  to 
get  rid  of  their  productions  may  do  so  in  the  brief  interval 
expres.sed  by  the  trade  motto,  "  while  you  wait."  We 
may  also  expect  to  hear  in  the  "coming  by-and  by"  of 
limited  liabiltiy  companies  offering  to  supply  ataliers 
with  ready-made  oil  and  paint,  laid  on  in  pipes  like  gas 
or  water,  with  an  apparatus  to  regulate  the  pressure 
needed  according  to  circumstances.  Substitutes  for  the 
brush  are  also  shown  including  various  palette  knives. 

The  late  Spanish  painter,  Fortuny,  often  laid  on  his 
colours  with  a  small  trowel,  the  blade  of  which  was  as 
thin  as  paper,  and  afterwards  blended  them  on  the  canvas, 
producing  the  finest  and  crispest  lines  with  the  point  or 
edges  of  the  instrument .  Turner  was  full  of  artful  devices 
of  this  description,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  few  of  his 
studies  in  colour  were  suggested  by  placing  the  pigments 
haphazard  on  his  palette,  and  afterwards  throwing  them 
bodily  upon  the  canvas.  These  were  magic  touches  with 
a  vengeance  !  Perhaps  if  the  great  landscape  painter 
had  known  of  the  American  "air-brush,"  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  its  services,  and  pumped  on 
his  paint  like  water  from  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine.  Much 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  scrapers,  of  sandpaper,  of 
broken  glass,  of  sponges,  of  pumice-stone,  and  of  old  razors 
as  helpmates  or  auxiliaries  of  the  brush,  while  an  entire 
essay  might  be  written  on  the  various  processes  by  which 
texture  and  "  irapasto  "  are  obtained.  One  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  applied  in  the  preliminary  priming  or  prepara- 
tion of  a  canvas,  fine  muslin  being  affixed  to  its  smooth 
surface  as  a  groundwork  to  paint  upon.  But  of  all  the 
many  strange  things  which  are  pressed  into  the  service  of 
paint,  perhaps  none  is  more  useful  than  the  human  digit 
divine.  The  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  artist,  and  some- 
times the  palm  of  his  hand,  often  act  an  important  part  in 
a  production  in  oils,  and  even  in  watercolours.  Many  a 
telling  and  loving  touch  or  effective  piece  of  texture  has 
been  wholly  derived  from  nature's  brushes,  more  than  one 
limner  of  reputation  having  been  known  to  complete  a  work 
entirely  by  these  means.  It  is  recorded  of  Cornelius 
Ketel — a  Dutch  painter  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century — that  he  used  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands 
much  as  a  sculptor  does  while  modelling  in  clay,  or  as  is 
necessary  in  pastel  drawing.  By  way  of  experiment  the 
artist  painted  his  own  portrait  in  this  eccentric  fashion, 
and  the  result  was  so  far  successful  as  to  encourage  him 
to  renewed  efforts  of  the  kind,  It  is  said  that  when 
asked  why  he  preferred  to  paint  without  brushes,  he 
made  answer,  "  Genius  can  never  want  tools  to  work 
with,"  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  modest 
Fleming  did  not  consider  himself  a  bad  workman. 

Petroleum  as  a  Medium. 
"It  is  an  oil-painting" — Artemus  Ward  used  to  say  in 
his  "Entertainment,"  pointing  to  the  wretched  trans- 
parencies  that  illustrated  it — "done  in  petroleum — by  the 
Old  Masters."  And  people  used  to  laugh.  But  we  now 
hear  of  Herr  Ludwig,  the  German  landscape-painter 
resident  in  Rome,  having  really  discovered  a  method  of 
painting  "  in  petroleum,"  whereby  he  declares  the  colours 
are  much  more  brilliant  and  retain  their  beauty 
unchanged  for  a  much  longer  period.  So  sound  appears 
the  ground  on  which  he  bases  his  statement  that  the 
Prussian  Government  has  sent  a  commissioner  to  Rome 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  alleged  discovery. 


Cardiff. — A  fine  painting  of  the  Worm's  Head, 
Gower,  by  Mr.  Richard  Short,  of  Cardiff,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  has  been  purchased  by 
three  or  four  local  gentlemen,  and  presented  to  the  town 
gallery.  The  gift  was  communicated  to  the  Free  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  by  Mr.  Councillor  Robert  Bird, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  co-subscribers,  who  desired  to 
shew  their  appreciation  of  their  fellow  townsman's 
ability  as  a  painter.  This  is  the  second  picture  by  Mr. 
Short  added  to  the  Cardiff  Gallery. 


Manchester. — The  seventh  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colour  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  September  3rd,  and  close  on  Saturday,  January 
4th,  i8go.  Pictures  by  Manchester  and  provincial  artists 
must  be  delivered  at  the  gallery,  unpacked,  between 
Monday,  the  22nd,  and  Saturday,  the  27th  of  July,  both 
inclusive.  Works  from  London  must  not  arrive  later 
than  the  loth  of  August. 


Tiverton. — We  are  glad  to  have  to  record  that  in  the 
last  National  Competition  the  School  of  Art  here  had 
two  bronze  medals  awarded  to  it.  Our  correspondent, 
"  Harmodius,"  in  referring  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  medals  awarded  to  the  western  counties, 
must  have  overlooked  the  Tiverton  school,  which,  under 
Mr.  Perkins,  has  made  great  strides. 


Paris. 

M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  has  been  awarded  the  Medaille 
d'Honneur,  at  the  Salon,  by  the  vote  of  217  of  his 
fellow  painter-artists.  The  number  of  votes  recorded 
was  379,  while  the  painters  entitled  to  a  vote  are 
about  1,000.  The  painting  which  secured  the  valued  prize 
to  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  is  one  of  moderate  dimensions — 
Bretonnes  au  Pardon — seven  women,  old  and  young,  are 
seated  in  a  circle  on  the  green  grass,  they  wear  the 
black  dress  and  white  cap  and  collar  peculiar  to  Britanny, 
two  men  are  standing  close  by,  in  the  background  are 
other  figures,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  a  country 
church  with  pointed  spire.  The  merit  of  the  painting 
lies  in  its  being  true  and  free  from  affectedness,  in  the 
expression  of  the  faces  being  admirably  adapted  to  time, 
place, and  the  action  of  the  personages.  Next  toM.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  M.  Benjamin  Constant  obtained  115  votes,  and 
M.  Roll  no.  The  sculptors  have  decided  that  none  of 
them  was  worthy  of  the  Medaille  d'Honneur  this  year. 
After  three  ballots  fifty  votes  united  on  M.  Mathurin 
Moreau,  the  contributor  of  the  fine  group  Les  ExiUs,  but 
fifty-three  votes  were  cast  for  Zero,  and  consequently  the 
voting  dropped. 


In  engraving  M.  A.  Jacquet  was  awarded  the  medal 
with  a  majority  of  94  out  of  186  votes.  In  architecture, 
after  two  ballots,  no  competitor  secured  a  majority,  and 
no  Medaille  d'Honneur  was  therefore  awarded  this  year. 


Medals  of  ist,  and,  and  3rd  class  and  honourable 
mentions  have  been  awarded  as  usual,  and  not  too 
lavishly  when  the  number  of  exhibitors  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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The  Government,  as  is  usual  in  each  year,  having  made 
purchases  at  the  Salon,  and  we  have  been  able  to  notice  the 
following  acquisitions.  Five  landscapes  have  been  fairly 
selected,  with  no  particular  bias  as  to  school  or  style,  and 
four  figure  subjects  which  include  two  of  the  indisputably 
best  paintings  of  the  year : — M.  Roll's  En  Et6,  a  full  light, 
almost  a  clairiste  painting,  with  a  woman  and  children 
elegantly  dressed,  and  accompanied  by  a  dog,  walking 
across  a  field,  and  M.  Friant's  La  Toussaint,  which  might 
in  contrast  be  called  En  Hiver,  as  it  is  a  winter  scene. 
The  figures  are  lifesize  in  both  M.  Roll  and  M.  Friant's 
paintings.  Five  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  selected, 
all  are  allegorical  or  mythological,  i.e.,  nude  or  slightly 
draped  figures. 

The  collection  of  paintings  of  Mr.  Seller  which  had 
been  forwarded  from  London  to  be  sold  here  was  disposed 
of  on  the  6th  June  at  the  G.  Petit  gallery.  It  included 
93  lots.  The  highest  bid  was  for  the  Franz  Hals'  "  Por- 
trait of  a  woman,"  which  reached  £i,^8o;  the  "  Portrait 
of  a  musician,"  by  Vandyke,  of  doubtful  origin  fetched 
£100  and  a  "  Head  of  a  young  girl,"  by  Greuze,  not  one 
of  his  best,  and  extensively  touched  up,  brought  ;^i20  i6s. 

The  Prix  du  Salon,  which  is  awarded  not  by  the  body  of 
artists  but  by  the  government,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  M. 
Friant  for  his  painting  ia  Toussaint,  a  very  large  canvas 
considering  the  subject  depicted.  A  whole  family  dressed 
in  black,  in  modern  attire,  are  wending  their  way  towards 
a  cemetery  which  is  seen  close  by  ;  snow  on  the  ground 
affords  easy  contrasts  of  black  and  white.  The  figures  by 
their  mien  and  attitudes  display  an  acute  sense  of  observa- 
tion. The  blind  beggar  on  the  left  illustrates  to  a  wonderful 
degree  the  unhinged  gait  of  his  kind,  and  would  of  itself, 
have  made  the  fortune  of  ,the  picture.  Much  may  be 
expected  from  M.  Friant. 

A  distinguished  artist,  M.  A.  J.  Mazerolle,  who  had 
built  for  himself  a  reputation  in  decorative  painting,  died 
recently.  He  began  life  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects, 
but  all  the  works  he  executed  m  his  more  mature  age  were 
for  theatres  or  palaces.  He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  present  ceiling  of  the  TMain 
Frangais. 


An  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is  at  first 
glance  a  facsimile  of  the  one  now  standing  on  the  Place 
des  Pyvamides  near  the  Tuileries,  is  at  the  Salon.  Both 
statues  are  the  work  of  M.  Fremiet  ;  the  artist  not  being 
quite  pleased  with  the  original  work  has  modelled  a  new 
statue  right  out,  and  a  fresh  cast  in  bronze  is  to  be  made 
after  the  closing  of  the  Salon  entirely  at  his  own  cost. 


Visitors  to  the  popular  part  of  the  exhibition  at  the 
Champs  de  Mars  and  Esplanade  des  Invalides  should  not 
overlook  the  display  at  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero.  It 
is  formed  of  objects  of  art  lent  by  our  most  eminent 
collectionneurs,  by  churches,  or  taken  from  public  galleries 
and  will  never  again  perhaps  be  seen  together.  It  ranges 
from  the  infancy  of  French  art  up  to  the  i8th  century. 

The  exhibition  of  works  of  the  greatest  French  animal 
sculptor,  Barge,  is  deeply  interesting  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  nearly  all  that  has  come  from  his  hand.  His  pro- 
gress may  be  noticed  from  his  first  essays  up  to  his  latest 
productions.  The  inception  of  a  subject  may  be  followed 
from  a  first  highly  characteristic  but  confused  twist  of 
wax  and  through  many  changes  up  to  the  finished  bronze 
plaque  ready  for  hanging  in  the  amateur's  cabinet. 


The  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  the  raising  of  a  fund  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  Barge,  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  fair  hard-by. 


We  know  not  if  all  the  paintings  that  are  produced  sell, 
but  exhibitions,  are  on  the  increase  with  fearful  rapidity. 
We  have  instances  ot  spontaneous  generation.  The 
Cercle  Volney  are  having  another  exhibition,  the  fourth 
of  the  year.  It  "holds"  more  by  the  names  of  its  con- 
tributors than  by  the  value  of  the  works.  Still  there 
are  pretty  bits  of  painting. 

A.T.B. 


Two  Songs.    By  Joseph  S.  Ward.    London,  Music  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

"Plus  on  sait,  plus  on  simplifie"  is  a  motto  not  only 
applicable  to  the  painter's  art,  but  to  the  song  writer's. 
To  satisfy  the  technical  requirements  of  the  scholar,  and 
yet  make  melody  that  a  child  might  croon  automatically  at 
its  play  in  sheer  enjoyment  of  sweet  sound,  is  surely  the 
highest  achievement  of  a  composer.  In  the  setting  of  these 
two  songs  ;  Clinton  Scollard's  ballade,  "O  Lady  Mine  "  and 
"Kiss  me  Sweetheart"  the  delightful  rondel  by  John 
Payne,  Mr.  Ward  has  succeeded  in  this  double  purpose, 
and  in  the  second  of  these  two  has  added  another  song 
to  our  limited  number  of  such,  that  may  be  ranked  with 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  "O  take  me  to 
your  arms,"  and  the  very  best  of  the  rare  spontaneous 
folk-songs  we  possess.  The  first  is  hardly  less  good,  and 
for  a  light  baritone  or  tenor  is  quite  manageable  and 
most  effective  With  full  recognition  of  the  marvellous 
series  of  English  and  foreign  songs,  it  may  be  said,  calmly 
and  with  measured  thought, |that  these  two  are  in  the  very 
front  rank,  and  deserve  as  long  a  life  and  as  wide  a 
popularity  as  the  few  ditties  now  actually  popular,  that 
date  from  a  former  epoch  when  English  people  had  the 
power  to  make  sweet  music. 


Summer  Legends.  By  Rudolph  Baumbach,  translated  by 
Helen  B.  Dole.  London  ;  Walter  Scott. 
From  the  Hans  Andersen  marchen  to  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde's  "  Happy  Prince,"  to  quote  at  once  the  greatest 
and  latest  of  such  exquisite  things,  success  has  crowned 
but  few  efforts,  and  between  those  two  entirely  delightful 
books,  failures  have  been  made,  or.  at  the  most,  passable 
attempts  at  the  rate,  probably,  of  some  dozens  in  each 
year.  The  charm  of  fairy  stories  that  shall  endear 
themselves  to  all  ages,  to  the  infallible  if  unlettered 
critic  of  two-and-a-half  years,  and  equally  to  the  fallible 
if  still  unlettered  critic  of  middle-age,  is  an  essence  but 
rarely  caught.  If  some  trace  of  the  subtle  infusion  is 
not  found  in  these  delicious  stories  by  Rudolph 
Baumbach,  the  Thuringian  poet,  yet  living  in  Leipsic,  it 
is  possible  that,  in  spite  of  what  is  at  first  sight  a  very 
graceful  translation,  it  will  be  needful  to  go  to  the  original. 
But  on  reading  these  for  sheer  pleasure,  and  not  on  the 
track  of  errors,  they  entirely  captivate  one,  and  renew 
the  old  witchery  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  Hoffmann 
D'Aulnoy,  Laboutage,  de  Motte  Fouque,  and  the  kings 
of  feerie  weavers.  But  although  kindred  to  others,  they 
are  distinctly  of  the  school  of  the  two  first  names  in  this 
notice,  and  deserve  a  warm  welcome,  by  admirers — and 
who  that  has  any  taste  for  such  things  is  absent  from 
that  group?— of  Andersen  of  yesterday  or  Oscar  Wilde 
of  to-day. 
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Niw  Verse  in  Old  Vesture  :  by  John  Cameron  Grant,  with  a 
preface  by  Gleeson  White.  London,  E.  W.  Allen. 
The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Grant  handles  even  the  less 
familiar  forms  of  French  metre  and  sways  the  more 
familiar,  suffices  to  give  him  clear  and  undisputed  place 
among  the  recognised  English  writers  of  "  Ballades  and 
Rondeaux,"  whose  best  attempts  have  been  enshrined  in 
the  pretty  anthology  published  in  the  Canterbury  series 
three  years  ago.  Largely  owing  to  the  excellence  of  that 
selection,  and  still  more  largely  in  consequence  of  the 
full  and  lucid  preface  thereto,  in  which  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  showed  his  readers  how  these  foreign  forms  were 
really  constructed,  it  has  now  arrived  that  the  original 
selection  is  very  incomplete  and  imperatively  calls  for  a 
second'  edition.  Thus  the  original  work  included  no 
rondelets,  of  which  Mr,  Grant  offers  us  a  solitary 
example  and  only  one  Virelai  which  Mr.  Grant  could  now 
reinforce  with  two  more.  And  the  Gloze,  in  three 
distinct  variants,  may  be  said  almost  to  have  a  discoverer 
in  Mr.  Grant.  The  following  is  an  example  : 
Of  all  God  made  most  wonderful : 
The  heart  of  man  and  the  green  seas 

How  deep,  how  silent,  still  and  cool, 
How  wild,  how  fierce,  are  both  of  these, 
How  quick  to  move,  how  hard  to  please. 
Of  all  God  made  most  wonderful. 
For  none  can  master  them,  none  school 
Save  he  who  sends  the  crisping  breeze 
Or  passionate  storms  as  he  decrees, 
Of  all  God  made  most  wonderful 
The  heart  of  man  and  the  green  seas. 
The  lines  in  italics  are  from  another  writer,  and  should 
enshrine  some  form  of  graceful  epigram  or  poetic  adage. 
There  are  not  many  who  would  handle  this  new  weapon 
as  deftly  as  does  Mr.  Grant,  but  all  lovers  of  the  Ars 
Poetica  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  invention  of  an 
English  form  for  an  old  Iberian  use.    The  lai  of  Mr. 
Grant  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  too  complex  to  be  what 
the  mediaeval  singers  intended.     It  is  perfect  in  one 
stanza,  but  if  kept  up  for  more — as  is  doubtless  permis- 
sible— should  still  keep  to  two  rhymes  only.  Otherwise 
the  pecular  plaintiveness  which  marks  the  lai  off  from 
an  ordinary  poem  is  lost.  Here  is  Mr.  Grant's  first  stanza, 
which  is  as  we  have  remarked,  a  complete  lai  in  itself. 
Hard  is  the  work  to-day 
Sooth  must  affirm  this  lai, 

Even  success, 
Toucheth  the  hair  with  grey 
Maketh  the  man  alway, 

Feel  its  stress. 
Until  this  joy  I  say 
Of  life  doth  scarce  outweigh 
Its  bitterness. 
In  Mr.  Grant's  ballades  there  is  of  a  want  of  sustained 
power  which  we  do  not  feel  in  the  other  forms,  although 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Chant  Royal  and  Sestina  are 
much  longer  than  the  ballade.  But  if  Mr.  Grant  has 
his  weak  point,  he  also  has  his  strong  one  and  that  is  in 
his  refrains,  which  for  sonorous  or  graceful  music  and 
for  suggestive,  poetic  thought  are  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  craft.  Take  for  instance  "Blue 
as  the  skies  and  deep  as  the  sea,"  or  The  half  accomp- 
lishment  of  vague  desire,"  or  "  Little  enough  when  the 
story  is  told."  The''  Ballade  of  the  Drowned  "  is  simple, 
direct  and  passionate,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
Mr.  Grant  gives  us  of  the  ballade  form,  "  Conscience,"  a 
ballade  with  a  double  refrain,  is  also  very  good.  Some 
of  the  Rondels  are  first  rate,  notably  the  second  on  p.  39 
and  the  first  on  p.  40.  The  preface  by  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  is  a  brilliant  and  scholarly  explanation  of  the 
different  verse  forms  used.  The  whole  volume  is  of  inter- 
est and  worthy  an  artistic  style  of  printing  and  binding. 


THE  NEV/  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Arti.st. 

Sir, — Every  one  must  agree  with  your  excellent  remarks 
as  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  New  Portrait  Gallery : 
museums  and  galleries  are,  as  a  rule,  much  too  big  already, 
and  it  is  surely  well  to  decentralize.  As  to  the  building 
itself  may  I  suggest  to  the  generous  donor  that  thefagade 
of  old  Burlington  House  lies  crumbling  in  Battersea  Park, 
and  that  ere  long  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  any  part  of  it. 
Surely  it  could  be  utilized,  and  would  form  a  noble  front 
for  the  proposed  new  gallery,  wherever  it  may  be  erected. 
But  the  fact  that  the  stones  are  now  lying  on  the  river 
bank  in  the  park  suggests  that  this  would  be  a  good  site 
for  it.  There  is  plenty  of  light  and  air  there  ;  it  is  easily 
and  cheaply  accessible  by  river.  Already  crowds  of 
people  run  up  to  Battersea  Park  on  every  fine  afternoon. 
South  London,  with  its  vast  population,  deserves  some 
consideration  in  the  matter.  At  present  there  is  no 
public  building  of  importance  south  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  other  side,  Chelsea  is  fast  becoming  a  centre  of  the 
art  world  in  London. 

Finally,  if  London  is  ever  to  be  made  really  beautiful* 
we  must  realize  the  importance  of  placing  our  public 
buildings  on  the  river,  and  in  open  spaces,  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  scope,  rather  than  in  some  back 
street,  where  they  are  dwarfed  and  obscured  by  their 
surroundings. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  B. 

[We  have  since  heard  that  the  new  Portrait  Gallery 
is  to  ''back"  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  useless  we 
suppose  to  criticize  this  decision. — Ed.  Artist.] 


John  O'Connor,  R.H.A. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  the 
well-known  and  able  scenic  artist,  long  occupied  at  the 
Haymarket  and  Court  Theatres,  and  especially  renowned 
for  drop-scenes  of  great  beauty  and  fine  taste.  He  was 
also  employed  on  the  Cambridge  Greek  plays.  Mr. 
O'Connor  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  possessed 
some  distinction  as  a  landscape  painter  both  before  and 
since  he  devoted  his  skill  and  poetic  feeling  to  scene- 
painting.  He  was  since  1853  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy,  British  Institution,  and  British  Artists' 
Galleries,  but  chiefly  at  the  first-named.  He  was  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 


Walter  Goodall,  R.W.S. 
We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Goodall, 
the  well-known  water-colour  painter,  born  November  6th, 
1830,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Edward  Goodall, 
engraver,  and  brother  of  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall,  of  the  "Old  Society,"  with 
which  body  the  deceased  had  been  connected  since  1854, 
when  he  was  elected  an  Associate-Exhibitor.  He 
exhibited  at  Pall  Mall  in  the  year  "  The  Water  Lilies," 
"The  Lesson,"  and  "The  Refreshing  Draught."  In 
1862  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  attained  a 
considerable  position  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Old  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House  and  the 
Royal  Academy.  About  14  years  since  he  experienced  a 
severe  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered,  and  the  last  few  years  was  quite 
unable  to  pursue  his  profession.  He  died  at  Bedford, 
and  has  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHARBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 

FROM  7  TO  9. 

Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

CLASSES  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE 
AND  MODELLING  IN  CLAY. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday — 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 
TTTi.«nAv  fll       1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 
iUESDAY  ^     7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.                  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

Ti'T,TT..^    ^11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
c  riday    ^     17  oc\      0  on 
1  .o\j  to  y.oU. 

Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  CLASS  ON  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon,  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Saturday — 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  M^er  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  CLASS  ON  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street, 

Head  Master :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 

WEDNESDAY — iU.oU  tO  1,  £.0\)  tO  ^.OU,  /  CO  %f. 

Friday — 7  to  9. 

CLASS  FOR  drawing  AND  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary, 

LISKEARD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Head  Mistress :  MISS  F.  MABEL  BRUFORD. 
Late  pupil  teacher  South  Kensingtou,  A  .T.S.  Classes. 

Classes  are  held  on 

J3u.UiNl>AI,    TT  JliUINIiajJA.1   AWJD   X  xIUKoDAY. 

CLASSES  AT   CALLINGTON  AND  LOOE  WEEKLY. 

C.  W.  Jewell,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETON. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday — 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOTJME  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12  :  12 :  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 


Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10 

Boy   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTIERr  BARBE  &  CO. 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
80,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 

Artists'  Colourmen  and  Decorative  Artists 
Of  1,  Berner's  St.,  Oxford  St.,  W., 

HAVE   PLEASURE    IN    ANNOUNCING  THEIR 

REMOVAL 

TO    MORE   EXTENSIVE  PREMISES, 

223,  REGENT    STREET,  W. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  SHOWING 

A  large  variety  of  Novelties  for  Painting  on. 
Inspection   oi    their    SHOW    ROOMS  invited. 


Telegraphic  Address—"  ENVOI,  LONDON. 


TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
West  Street. 


Head  Master :  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETON. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary. 


UNITED  ARTISTS' 

iktim  Jframe  Panixfaxtorg. 


(ESTABLISHED   23  YEARS). 


BEST  WORK.  LOWEST  CHARGES. 

Notice. — Designs  of  Special  Character  made  to 
instructions,  and  Drawings  sent  for  approval,  with 
estimate,  free  of  charge. 


H.  J.  MURCOTT, 

Hanover  House,  6,  EndeU  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Paintings  Lined  and  Restored  with  Artistic  Skill 
and  Care,  Prints  and  Drawings  Cleaned  and 
Mounted. 


For  Announcements  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Works  see  next  dage. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN        PUBLIC  AT  IONS. 


®ORKS   BY  |OHN  gUSKIN. 

Now  Ready.  Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of  "  The  STONES  of  VENICE," 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  87  full-page  engravings,  besides  three  hitherto  unpublished  ("  The 
Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  mezzotinted  bythe  late 
Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 

As  there  is  No  Index    in  the  Work,  a  Companion  Volume  has  been  published,  consisting  of 

A  COMPLETE  IBDEX  and  Collation  of  Different  Editions. 

This  Volume  contains  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  different  Editions  of  "  Modern  Painters  '  from  1843 — 
1873,  and  a  Collation  of  all  their  Variations,  including  Passages  omitted  from  the  Earlier  by  the  Later  Editions,  &c. 

316  Pages,  Cloth.  Price  14s.; 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s. ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 
SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 

Two  Lectures.  "  King's  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queen's  Gardens,"  and  a  New 

Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 
MUNERA   PULVERIS:   Six   Essays  on  the  Elements  of 

Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 

Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 
THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 

Tra£&c,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.   With  Article  on  the  Economy 

of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 
QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 

and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tie  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  to  Art. 

LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.    Fifth  Edition. 


EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE:  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on  Atlas  folio  (about  25in.  by  I7in.),  ^3  3s. 

A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 
paper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas. 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  tor  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.   This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 

ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY:  Translated  and  Illus- 
trated  by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John  Ruskin.  With 
Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Usefulness,  the  Virtues  necessary  to 
Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Ofi&ces  and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface, 
Epilogue,  and  Editorial  Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the  Platinotype 
Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each  Part ;  or  the  Complete 
Work  in  cloth,  £3  los.  medium  4to, 


PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2S.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters.  Vol.  I. 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4S.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin. — 2.  The  Swallow. — 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


Information  to  appear  here  shotUd  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 


August  I. — Lyndhurst  Exhibition  opens. 
August  3. — R.W.S.  closes. 
August  5. — R.A.  closes 

August  6.  —New  Gallery  closes— Grosvenor  Gallery 

closes — Election  of  a  Cousins  Annuitant  R.A. 
August  10. — Promenade  Concerts  open. 


"MODERN  ART." 


Bt  Alfred  Fisher 
(Headmaster  of  the  Gosport  School  of  Art). 

'*  Modern  art  "  may  be  best  understood  by  com- 
paring the  systems  of  training  now  in  vogue  with  those 
of  ancient  times.  Previous  to  modern  times,  all 
those  who  studied  art  (as  a  rule)  received  their 
training  in  the  artist's  studios.  Art  in  those  days 
appears  to  have  been  taken  up  thoroughly  and 
seriously  by  those  who  practised  it.  There  were 
none  of  the  fancy  china,  terra  cotta,  and  lustra 
daubs,  so  common  now-a-days.  Why  is  this  ?  The 
reason  is  that  many  now  take  up  art,  as  they  take 
up  everything  else,  for  show ;  and  there  is  no 
sincerity  in  them.  They  are  not  disposed  to  give 
the  time,  care,  and  attention  necessary  to  acquire 
the  desired  power.  Many  parents  still  demand 
that  a  show  of  something  shall  be  made  in  a  very 
short  time  after  a  child  has  commenced  to  learn. 
Neither  art  nor  any  other  subject  can  be  learnt  in 
this  way.  The  alphabet  of  art  must  be  learnt  just 
the  same  as  the  alphabet  of  literature,  and  no  one 
can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art  without  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbUng  blocks  to  the  advance 
of  English  art. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Modern  Art  is  free. 
We  are  not  quite  so  much  in  bondage  as  were  the 
Egyptians  or  Byzantines,  but  custom  or  fashion 
controls  the  ideas  and  aims  of  many  would-be 
artists,  its  tendency  being  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  frivolous  work.  Thoroughness  is  dis- 
couraged in  every  way.  Many  people  pretend  to 
take  up  the  study  of  art,  whom  art  would  be  much 
better  without.  These  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
others,  because  of  the  display  they  make  in  a  little 
time,  and  render  the  difficulty  of  inducing  students 
to  keep  a  steady  course  of  work— such  as  has  been 
found  necessary  in  all  ages—  much  greater  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Yet  these  are  not  the  fetters 
referred  to,  nor  the  only  obstacles  to  progress. 
One  of  the  fetters  is  the  result  of  the  disastrous  and 
objectionable  connection  of  art  and  science  under 
one  department,  and  control  of  art  by  people  who 
appear  to  have  no  knowledge  of  its  requirements 
and  difficulties.    This  connection  causes  its  success 


or  otherwise  to  be  measured  by  the  same  standards 
and  in  the  same  way  as  science,  viz.,  by  the  number 
of  passes  in  an  examination,  which  is  a  very  unfair 
and  unreliable  test,  and  is  in  many  cases  likely  to 
stamp  out  all  artistic  feeling  both  from  students  and 
teachers.and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  slow  progress. 
Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  well-meaning 
people  who  would  sweep  the  South  Kensington 
system  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  are  right. 
Many  of  the  attacks  made  on  that  institution  are 
by  gentlemen  who  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  its  present  system,  and  most  of  the 
suggestions  made  for  its  improvement  have  beea 
carried  out  years  ago.  Nevertheless  there  are  still 
many  serious  objections  to  remove,  such  as  would 
be  done  by  the  separation  of  the  two  departments, 
and  the  placing  of  the  control  of  the  art  section 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand  its 
requirements.  Besides  this,  we  are  tied  down  too 
much  by  traditional  systems  of  management,  and 
are  often  limited  in  the  scope  of  our  subjects  solely 
because  the  department  will  not  grant- aid  for  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects,  which 
are  often  essentially  necessary.  The  people  who 
study  art  now,  might  be  grouped  under  three 
heads: — 

ist.  Those  who  intend  to  follow  picture  art  as  a 
profession. 

2nd.  Those  who  intend  to  follow  it  in  connection 
with  design  and  industrial  art. 

3rd.  Those  who  take  it  up  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  as  part  of  a  general  education  only. 

The  Academy  and  South  Kensington  Schools,  the 
various  Schools  of  Art,  and  Art  Classes  throughout 
the  country,  furnish  the  training  for  the  first  two  of 
these  groups.  The  3rd  group  contains  mainly  those 
who  are  taught  in  private  schools ;  and  it  is  in  these 
latter  schools  that  we  find  the  most  unsatisfactory 
systems  of  Art  training. 

Time  prevents  any  comparison  between  the 
systems  carried  out  at  these  places,  but  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  we  do  not  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  children  receive 
their  first  notions  or  ideas  of  Art — no  matter  what 
their  future  profession  may  be — in  either  public  or 
private  schools,  and  that  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  their  first  impressions  and  training.  Too 
much  importance  is  attached  to,  and  too  much  de- 
pendence placed  upon,  the  so-called  talent,ability,  or 
genius  of  children,  many  people  still  advocating 
that  only  those  children  who  show  talent  should  be 
trained  in  Art  subjects. 

The  little  Art  that  is  taught  in  "Elementary  or 
Board  Schools "  is  rarely  of  any  service  to  the 
children,  and  often,  owing  to  the  general  incom- 
petence of  the  teachers,  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
character. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
all  important  periods,  some  teaching  or  training 
was  given,  and  that  in  proportion  as  art  and  its 
training  were  unfettered,  so  did  it  progress.  We 
all  know  that  in  very  early  times  without  any 
teaching,  the  efforts  were  rude  and  simple.  Then, 
as  civilisation  advanced  and  a  system  of  instruction 
developed,  art  improved  to  the  state  in  which  we 
find  it  with  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  but  they 
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were  restricted  in  their  liberty,  and  consequently 
their  art  was  retarded  in  its  progress.  With 
the  Greeks,  as  the  teaching  became  perfectly  free, 
art  attained  to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  It  afterwards  declined  under  the 
Byzantines  ;  yet  on  the  teaching  again  becoming 
free,  in  the  Renaissance  period,  attained  again  to 
its  former  greatness. 

If  we  wish  that  England  shall  become  an  artistic 
nation,  if  we  wish  the  present  to  rival  the  finest 
periods,  we  must  have  greater  liberty  of  action  and 
scope  of  individuality  in  our  schools,  and  our 
teachers  must  not  be  fettered  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  people  who  possess  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  difficulties, 
and  above  all  we  must  be  honest  and  thorough,  not 
striving  after  useless  display,  nor  must  we  gauge  the 
standard  of  art  by  the  number  of  passes  m  an 
examination.  Success  in  art  cannot  be  properly 
estimated  in  that  way.  Then  there  will  be  hopes 
that  the  present  or  the  near  future  may  yet  equal 
the  glorious  periods  described. 

THE  DIPLOMAT-PAINTER. 
By  J.  Stanley  Little. 
Part  11. 

Devices  of  this  sort  constitute,  however,  only  one 
phase  of  a  variety  of  practices  to  which  the  generic 
name  of  Society  Humbug  might  be  fitly  applied.  There 
is  the  portrait-painter  who,  having  persuaded  kindly 
or  stupid  hostesses  that  he  is  an  acquisition  at 
the  dinner  table,  makes  his  attendance  conditional 
upon  his  being  placed  next  to  a  potential  sitter ;  and 
there  is  the  artist  who  gives  little  dinners  himself. 
His  method  is -simple.  He  tickles  his  victim's 
palate  and  flatters  his  vanity.  The  dinner-giving 
artist  always  secures  a  following  of  charming  young 
girls — pupils  of  course.  These  pupils  soon  come  to 
know  that  what  they  really  have  to  learn  is  how  to 
sound  the  praises  of  **  the  master,"  and  all  other 
things,  pictures  painted  without  much  effort  on 
their  own  part  and  publicly  exhibited  will  be 
added  unto  them.  The  wily  painter  seats 
his  guests  next  to  one  of  the  fairest  of  his 
lady  pupils,  who  being  vivacious  and  desirous  of 
pleasing,  duly  captivates  him  ;  her  charms  and  her 
pleasant  rattle  help  the  soothing  influence  of  wine 
judiciously  applied.  Thus  prepared,  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  ask  to  see  his 
hosts's  work.  *'Oh  no,"  answers  the  diplomat- 
painter— how  much  more  dignified  to  be  a  diplomat 
rather  than  a  poet-painter — "  I  never  show  my  work 
except  professionally."  By  this  time  all  nervous- 
ness has  vanished  and  the  simple-minded  diner 
finds  himself  really  eager  to  see  the  work  about 
which  throughout  the  function,  he  has  heard  so 
much.  The  painter  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield 
graciously.  The  rest  is  easy.  The  words  "  except 
professionally"  soon  comes  to  have  a  very  real 
significance,  and  a  picture  and  a  cheque  change 
hands  the  next  morning.  It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  new- 
comers who  are  thus,  to  use  a  homely  phrase  '*  taken 
in  ";  new-comers  in  commerce,  men  who  by  some 
lucky  stroke  of  business  have  suddenly  acquired 
wealth  ;  new-comers  in  literature  (that  much  abused 
word),  men  who  have  scored  a  big  success  with  a  book 


which  takes  the  fancy  of  the  fickle  pubhc ;  fresh 
arrivals,  the  latest — no  matter  whence  they  come — 
it  is  the  business  of  the  diplomat-painter  to  make 
their  acquaintance  as  quickly  as  may  be,  nor  is  he 
always  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employs. 

The  kind  of  artist  indicated  by  the  fore-going 
sketch  has  other  resources.  It  he  be  a  portrait- 
ainter,  he  will  niove  heaven  and  earth  to  bait  his 
00k  with  the  portrait  of  some  royal  or  noble  person- 
age—a black  potentate  or  Polish  prince  will  serve  if 
nothing  better  come  to  hand.  With  such  a  portrait 
on  his  easel  it  is  a  sight  for  men  and  angels  to  watch 
the  diplomat-painter  as  he  discourses  upon  its  mani- 
fold excellences  to  his  latest  victim — victim  in  essf 
or  in  posse.  Then  the  good-natured  though  jaded 
listener,  sinking  into  a  pile  of  velvet  and  hiding  his 
blushes  behind  some  delicate  Japanese  fan  knows 
his  hour  has  come.  The  diplomat-painter,  resplen- 
dent in  the  glory  which  Bond  Street  and  Covent 
Garden  alone  can  give,  warbles  of  colour,  tone  and 
form,  until  he  has  fairly  mesmerised,  charmed,  or 
wearied—  what  matter  ? — this  unhappy  one  to  agree 
to  any  proposition, Ito  cry  "Yea,  Yea,"  to  any  terms. 

To  turn  aside  from  these  grosser  tricks  of  trade, 
which  come  under  the  category  of  social  or  good 
fellowship  devices,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some 
of  those  blots  on  the  practice  of  art  which,  being  of 
a  subtler  kind  are  less  easily  discernable  by  the 
ordinary  or  uninitiated  public.  To  give  these  in 
degrees  of  comparison  which,  roughly  speaking, 
coincide  with  their  dubiousness,  perhaps  the  first 
place  belong  to  that  particular  form  of  picture- 
production  in  which  the  frame  is  the  real  work  of 
art,  and  the  picture  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
mechanical  performance.  In  this  connection  it  has 
been  said  of  certain  art-work  that  it  is  grounded  in 
photography,  and  that  what  one  takes  for  deft 
grouping,  clever  composition,  and  ideal  conception 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  happy  faculty  ot  selection. 
Of  this  I  have  no  definite  proof,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  would  open  up  a  wide  field 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  use  of 
photography  as  an  aid  to  memory,  as  supplying 
props  and  models,  is  a  wholly  defensible  practice  ; 
but  in  order  to  show  how  entirely  disingenuous  a 
painter  may  be  in  disguising  and  repudiating  an  aid 
of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  I  will 
cite  an  actual  fact.  In  the  foreground  of  a 
certain  picture,  painted  by  a  clever  artist  a  char- 
acteristic figure  had  its  place.  The  artist  was  loud 
in  his  assurance  of  the  trouble  the  painting  of  that 
figure  had  cost  him,  protesting  that  he  had  to  get  a 
model  to  stand  day  after  day  for  it.  Following 
closely  upon  this  assurance  it  was  rather  disconcert- 
ing to  my  informant  upon  opening  a  novel  in  the 
painter's  studio  to  find  a  photograph  from  life  the 
exact  prototype  of  the  much  vaunted  figure  in  the 
picture. 

The  self-advertising  artist  who  brings  diplomacy, 
keen  wits,  and  patience  to  his  aid  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  outstripping  his  more  simple-minded 
contemporaries. 

Just  now  the  fashionable  world  has  amused  itseh 
with  the  productions  of  the  pastelists.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
or  intrinsic  merits  of  this  work.    Let  it  be  granted 
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that  an  artist  who  has  achieved  some  distinction  in 
another  walk  of  art  sends  a  pastel  drawing  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  It  is  accepted  and  favourably 
placed.  The  artist  is  of  the  diplomat  sort ; 
a  man  of  cool  calculatmg  nerve.  Finding  himself 
in  a  mixed  company  he  leads  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  pastels,  and  having  set  the  ball  roUing 
discreetly  retires  into  the  background.  When, 
however,the  philo-pastelists  have  reached  high  water 
mark  in  their  euologies,  the  astute  artist  breaks  in 
after  this  manner  : — "  Ah  !  yes.  Pastels  !  Pretty 
things,  ain't  they  ?  I  never  did  one  in  my  life  until 
Mr.  Blank  came  and  begged  me  to  send  him  some- 
thing, and  to  my  surprise  they  did  me  the  honour 
to  hang  my  contribution  on  the  line,  and  in  one  of 
the  very  best  places,  too."  The  uninitiated  regard 
the  hero  of  the  tale  with  admiring  eyes,  and 
imposition  again  scores  a  victory.  This  device  in 
argument,  which  I  may  call  the  sledge-hammer 
device,  admits  of  various  uses.  There  are  the 
highest  art  affectations  ;  the  lowest  art  affectations  ; 
the  fine  old  traditional  affectations.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  highest  art  variety.  The  man 
who  is  almost  too  ethereal  to  paint  earthly  things  at 
all ;  the  man  who  talks  of  the  wonderful  lessons  in 
purity  and  goodness  which  underlie  his  work ;  and 
his  antithesis,  he  who  asserts  that  he  concerned 
with  nothing  in  putting  brush  to  canvas  but  the 
mere  aesthetic,  sensual  joy  of  painting  a  beautiful 
object.  The  lowest  art  affectation  is  a  growth  of  later 
date.  Its  practitioners  affect  a  kind  of  blatant 
indifference  to  the  beautifal,  professing  to  discover 
this  only  in  the  perfections  of  technique  :  and  as  if  to 
emphasise  this  contention  they  delight  in  painting 
absolutely  revolting  and  unlovely  subjects  ;  the 
garish,  tawdry  meretriciousness  uf  gin  palace  or 
music  hall,  painted  not  to  teach  a  lesson  or  to  show 
how  beautiful  even  ugly  things  can  be  when  sym- 
pathetically treated  ;  but  painted  in  wanton  bravado, 
in  ostentatious  defiance  of  good  taste  or  decent 
feelings.  I  am  not  now  covertly  attacking  the 
realists  who  maintain  that  their  work  has  an  educa- 
tional value — a  contention  often  put  forward  with 
sincerity  and  maintainable  in  fact. 

The  fine  old  traditional  humbug  is  a  more  modest 
person  than  the  foregoing.  He  seeks  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  by  meekly  insisting  that  the  old  canons 
of  art  are  good  enough  for  him.  He  mildly  waves 
his  hand  at  the  mention  of  impressionism  or 
naturalism,  of  the  distinction  between  tone  and 
colour,  of  varied  centres  of  vision,  of  the  absence  in 
nature  of  brown  shadows  and  of  outlines,  and  the 
like.  Whatever  was  acceptable  to  the  great  painters 
of  old  is  acceptable  to  him ;  what  they  rejected  he 
rejects.  He  does  not  believe  in  progress  in  art — 
"  It  is  mere  talk,  my  dear  Sir."  Pleasant  words 
to  the  man  whose  galleries  are  full  of  old  masters 
which  erstwhile  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  would 
not  buy,  but  whose  actual  value  is  now  trembling 
in  the  balance,  thanks  to  the  fulminations  of  certain 
young  radicals  and  older  levellers  of  ancient  land- 
marks among  contemporary  artists. 

Of  these  last  I  would  speak  with  due  reserve — of 
some  even  with  great  respect,  for  art  as  a  vital 
growing  force  owes  much  to  them.  But  let  none  of 
these  be  guilty  of  the  worst  humbug  of  all — self- 


humbug.  A  few  clever  scratches  printed  on  a  piece 
of  old  t5utch  paper  will  not,  save  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  who  shall  be  nameless,  insure  lasting  fame — 
not  even  when  backed  up  by  ever  so  much  fanciful 
talk  about  subtilities  of  tone  and  intricacies  of 
execution  ;  nor  will  there  be  one  whit  more  truth  in 
your  picture  if,  for  instance,  you  try  to  get  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  luminosity  of  sunlight  by  pitching 
your  work  in  the  highest  key  the  gamut  of  your 
pigments  will  permit.  All  attempts  to  start  your 
picture  by  servilely  following  some  scientific  law 
will  only  lead  you  further  from  the  truth ;  all 
attempts  to  dispense  with  artist's  handmaidens — 
strong  contrasts  and  visual  ledgerdemain — will  make 
your  art  mawkish,  stilted,  affected, — unreal  and 
ineffective. 

It  is  not  in  these  efforts  to  achieve  success — often 
sincere  and  commendable  in  themselves,  and 
frequently  deceptive  only  in  so  far  as  the  artist 
deceives  himself — any  more  than  in  those  grosser 
devices,  that  true  greatness,  true  and  worthy 
success  are  to  be  found.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
an  innate  power  of  imagination  and  concentration, 
an  individual  grasp  of  things  beautiful,  and  in  a 
patient,  reverent,  an  independently  sustained 
struggle  to  vanquish  the  difficulties  of  execution. 
These  powers  are  only  given  to  the  ones  and  twos. 
It  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  roaring  mob 
of  mediocrities  and  charlatans  who  have  invaded 
the  ranks  of  art  are  not  permitted  to  stamp  under 
their  feet  those  fine  and  reticent  spirits. 


WATER  COLOURS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


The  watercolour  room  at  the  Royal  Academy 
shows  the  dullness  which  usually  pervades  this  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Nearly  everything  that  its  walls  con- 
tain is  respectable,  but  hardly  anything  is  really 
noteworthy.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  are 
things  which  rise  more  or  less  above  the  general 
average,  but  the  number  of  drawings  of  conspicuous 
merit  is  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  Academy 
watercolour  room  is  well-known  to  be  a  place  in 
which  reputable  workers  in  the  material  generally 
make  a  point  of  not  appearing ;  and  the  Academy 
does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  encourage  the  few  water- 
colour  artists  of  position  who  do  occasionally  so  far 
break  through  their  traditions  as  to  contribute 
drawings  to  the  Annual  Academic  shows.  As  a 
consequence  visitors  to  the  Academy  have  to  put 
up  year  by  year  with  a  very  indifferent  display  of  the 
"essentially  British  Art  "  to  which  one  whole  room  ! 
at  Burhngton  House  is  devoted.  This  spring  there 
are  exactly  three  hundred  drawings  in  the  room, 
and  of  these  barely  five  per  cent,  can  fairly  claim  to 
be  noticed  at  all  favourably. 

Just  inside  the  door  there  is  a  small  figure  study, 
"Waiting  and  Watching,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Fowler 
which  has  manyitechnical  merits;  and  Mr.|Barber's 
"Siesta"  is  also  very  well  painted.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hardy's  "  First  boat  in  from  the  Mackerel  Fishing" 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  size,  it  is  somewhat  too 
demonstrative  in  treatment.  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's 
pastel  study  "  Water  Meadows  "  has  finer  qualities. 
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It  is  pleasant  in  colour,  subtle  in  tone  relation,  and 
handled  with  much  feehng  and  executive  skill.  Mr. 
H.  Becker's  "  Old  Gate  "  is  spoilt  by  exaggeration  of 
colour,  it  lacks  reticence.  This  quality,  however, 
gives  great  charm  to  a  small  twilight  study  "  Moon- 
rise  in  Autumn,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  in  making  a  really  charm- 
ing little  picture  out  of  very  simple  materials. 
Mr.  Charles  Maundrell's  "The  Marne  near 
Paris "  is  a  good  landscape,  but  it  is  too  cold 
in  colour;  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes'  portrait  group  is 
an  amazing  example  of  elaborate  manipulation 
and  of  minute  finish.  In  colour  it  is  hardly  satis- 
factory. Mr.  J.  A.  Brindley's  *'  Afloat  "  is  perhaps 
the  best  drawmg  in  the  room.  Excellent  in  colour, 
most  dainty  in  its  quiet  subtlety  of  tone,  it  is  also 
to  be  very  highly  praised  for  its  faithful  representa- 
tion of  nature  and  for  its  freedom  from  any  tricks  of 
picture  making.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos  does  himself  less 
than  his  usual  credit  in  his  pastel  drawing  of  "  A 
Room  in  the  Brussels  Almshouse  for  Women  "  ;  it  is 
too  heavy  and  rank  in  colour.  Mr.  C.  S.  Motahm's 
*'  Clouded  Sea  "  is  a  good  grey  study  of  the  sea  ;  but 
is  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawscn's  more  animated 
sea  pictures  "A  Haven  of  Refuge"  and  "The 
Cornish  Shore."  Mr.  WilHam  Luker  in  "A 
Half-hour's  Practice"  shows  rather  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  better  kind  of  water  colour  work, 
and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  visitors  to  the 
Academy  for  the  exhibition  of  this  exceedingly 
bright  and  cheerful  little  picture.  His  skill  in 
technical  matters  is  highly  commendable.  Miss 
Nellie  Robinson  and  Miss  Agnes  J.  Rudd  are 
responsible  for  two  boldly  handled  little  notes,  but 
the  rest  of  the  collection  maybe  left  unnoticed— it  is 
better  forgotten. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Our  leading  EngHsh  etcher,  Mr.  Macbeth,  sends 
to  the  Academy  a  fine  study  of  the  so-called 
*'  Garden  of  Love,"  after  Titian.  It  is  a  little  heavy 
and  needlessly  dark,  but  sumptuous,  and  full  of 
tone  and  colour;  the  plump  infants  could  hardly  be 
more  animated.  The  rich  and  spirited  '*  Portrait  of 
a  Sculptor,"  after  Velazquez,  is  almost  firm  and 
masculine  enough  to  redeem  its  blackness ,  but  to  say 
truly, it  is  the  work  of  a  hand  at  once  too  heavy  andtoo 
hasty.  If  we  might  presume  to  counsel  this  capital 
artist,  we  should  advise  him  to  attempt  less,  to  take 
fewer  commissions  and  spend  more  timeindoinghim- 
self justice.  Mr.  H.  Macbeth  Raeburn's  "Wind  on 
the  Wold,"  after  G.  Mason,  is  rich,  energetic,  and 
spirited  enough,  and  lacks  only  a  little  of  Mason's 
refinement.  M.  A.  Gravier  has  worked  capitally, 
with  solidity  and  skilful  definition,  in  "When  the 
evening  sun  is  low,"  after  Mr.  J.  E.  Grace.  Mr.  F. 
Short's  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  "  is  a  finely  toned, 
rich,  and  energetic  rendering  of  Mr.  Watts's 
picture.  The  "Waiting"  of  Mr.  A.  D.  M'Cormick 
has  good  tone  and  a  just  effect.  M.  E.  Colarossi's 
"  Italian  Girl,"  after  M.  L.  Leloir,  is  delicate  and 
brilliant,  and  distinguished  by  its  crisp  and  bright 
touch.    The  "  Venice  "  of  Mr.  W.  Ball  is  clear  and 


firm,  and  has  abundance  of  air;  while  Mr.  L. 
Lowenstam's  "  Well-known  Footsteps,"  after  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  is  one  of  his  best  plates  and  a 
capital  rendering  of  the  original.  We  enjoy  the 
*'  Still  Evening,"  after  Mr.  Anderson's  picture,  by  M. 
P.  Mallet.  The  '*  Night  Watch,"  after  Rembrandt, 
by  M,  C.  Waltner,  is  a  noble  piece.  We  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  "Amiens  Cathedral,"  by  Mr. 
Slocombe,  and  we  can  also  praise  its  companion, 
**  Rouen  Cathedral."  M.  L.  Flameng's  **  Death 
crowning  Innocence  "  is  one  of  the  finest  translations 
of  Mr.  Watts.  We  can  recommend  the  attentive 
examination  of  the  following  accomplished  examples: 
Mr.  F.  Sternberg's  "T.  Hawksley,  F.R.S."; 
"  Letty,"  after  Sir  F.  Leighton,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Miller, 
a  most  accomplished  draughtsman  with  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  touch  and  sense  of  colour ;  "The 
Parson's  Daughter,"  after  Romney  in  the  National 
Gallery,  by  Mr.  G.  Robinson  ;  "  Patty,''  after  Mr.  G. 
D.  Leslie  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Hayllar;  "A  Schoolgirl," 
after  Mr.  Fildes,  by  Mr.  S.  Bridgwater;  "The 
Princess  Sophia,"  after  Hoppner,  by  Mr.  G.  Robin- 
son, and  "The  Princess  Mary,"  after  the  same,  by 
the  same  ;  Mr.  F.  Stacpoole's  "Trust,"  after  Mr.  C. 
B.  Barber;  "  Wintry  Wind,"  after  E.  Ellis,  by  Mr. 
A.  V  Hayllar;  M.  A.  Lamotte's  "  Les  Etats 
Gcneraux,"  a  brilliant  piece  of  pure  line  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  G.  Appleton's  charming  "  Miss  F.  Kemble,"  after 
Lawrence.  We  can  also  praise  "  The  Curfew,"  an 
aquatint,  by  Mr.  F.  Short ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's 
"  Towing  up  the  Waal." 

Among  the  drawingsJin  chalks,  &c.  we  must  not 
overlook  "  For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea,"  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Gaskin,  which  has  strong  pathos;  the  "  Parnell 
Commission,"  sketches  of  heads,  which  are  distinctly 
clever,  by  Mr.  F.  Pegrain  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Sambourne's 
"  Desii'ns  for  the  Months  of  iSSg,"  made  for 
"  Punch's  Almanac,"  which  are  also  clever. 


MINIATURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Ot)  the  screen  devoted  to  miniatures  there  is  the 
usual  'isplay  of  careful  but,  in  the  main,  uninterest- 
inj;:  V  ork.  The  recent  exhibition  at  the  Burhngton 
Fine  Arts  Club  has  spoilt  our  taste  for  modern 
min'  tares,  which  almost  invariably  convey-  a 
sn.ig.  tion  that  the  help  of  the  photographer  has 
bees  ailed  in,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
picti  .  Still,  here  as  elsewhere  there  are  excep- 
ti  I  F  and  among  them  may  be  noticed  the  case 
ex)  i  ed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turrell,  who  usually  takes 
th<  f  t  place  among  the  Knghsh  miniaturists  of 
tl  e  sent  day.  His  portraits  of  various  American 
Ir).  especially  of  Mrs.  Marquand  and  Mrs. 
C  ius  Vanderbilt.  are  good  Hkenesses,  and  are 
d<  vi  and  highly-finished  little  works  which 
c  :  md  a  certain  admiration.  Lord  Bennet's 
c;:;  mtains  also  some  finely-painted  examples; 
y  orman  Grosvenor's  head  of  her  relative,  Mrs. 
A 1  )nNormanGrosvenor,showsno  sign  of  amateur 
v<  ind  Mr.  Edward  Taylor's  group  is  good.  A 
Fr  lady,  Mdlle.  Marie  Carin,  exhibits  three 
n  i  ires  different  in  their  style  of  execution  from 
al  rs;  one  that  she  calls  "  Une  Etude,"  is  an 
a('       ble  little  head. 
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THE  ROMANTICISTS  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND. 

The  indefatigable  M.  de  Blowitz  has  discovered 
many  mares'  nests  in  his  time,  but  they  are  all  for- 
given when  he  succeeds  in  unearthing  such  a 
treasure  as  is  revealed  in  the  following  delightful 
and  appreciative  letter  from  Gambettato  M.  Proust. 
M.  de  Blowitz  says:— "A  real  curiosity  is  com- 
municated to  me,  in  the  shape  of  an  unpublished 
letter  by  Gambetta,  written  in  1873  while  on  a  visit 
to  Brussels,  where  the  '  Angelus '  was  then  to  be 
seen  in  the  Wilson  Gallery.  The  revelation  of 
Gambetta  as  an  art  critic  is  something  new  and 
interesting.  I  subjoin  the  prmcipal  passages,  which 
are  really  admirable,  and  throw  quite  a  fresh  light 
on  the  mind  of  a  man  prematurely  cut  off.  The 
English  reader  will  be  the  more  interested  in  the 
hitherto  unpublished  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks 
of  several  EngHsh  painters  in  terms  worthy  both  of 
them  and  of  the  critic  : — 

'  Plato  was  quite  right  in  making  the  beautiful 
the  splendour  of  the  true,  and  this  would  be  now 
the  best  definition  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  paint- 
ing.   .    .  . 

•*  The  Wilson  Gallery  is  especially  remarkable  as 
a  collection  of  landscapes.  Among  the  Flemings 
who  hold  an  unobstrusive  (place  in  it  we  remark 
with  praise  the  three  great  representatives  of  the 
contemporary  French  School,  Dupre,  Rousseau, 
and  F.  Millet.  The  first,  with  his  romantic  fervour, 
triumphs  in  three  landscapes  full  of  vigour  and 
boldness.  Rosseau  figures  m  it  with  his  immortal 
*  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,'  which  he  himself 
revealed  to  the  French  world,  and  which  makes 
him  a  kind  of  pictorial  Virgil,  giving  to  the  forest  of 
our  Kings  the  brightness,  colouring,  and  poetry  of 
the  Tempe  of  the  Swan  of  Mantua.  Millet  appears 
with  his  marked  character  of  a  painter  of  the  seasons, 
the  fields,  and  the  peasants. 

"The  'Angelus,'  the  masterpiece  in  which  two 
peasants,  bathed  in  the  pale  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
bow,  full  of  mystical  thrills  at  the  penetrating  sound 
of  a  bell  ringing  for  evening  prayer  at  the 
monastery  visible  on  the  horizon,  compels  medita- 
tion on  the  still  powerful  influence  of  religious 
tradition  among  the  rural  population.  With  what 
minuteness,  and  yet  breadth,  these  two  grand 
outlines  of  the  peasant  and  his  servant  stand  out 
on  the  still,  warm  field  !  The  task  is  over,  the  wheel- 
barrow is  there,  full  of  the  day's  harvest,  and  they  are 
about  to  return  to  the  cottage  for  the  night's  rest. 
The  bell  has  rung  the  curfew  of  labour,  and  at  once 
these  two  dark  animals,  as  La  Bruyere  would  say, 
stand  up,  erect  and  motionless.  They  are  waiting 
for  and  counting  the  strokes  of  the  bell,  as  they  did 
yesterday,  and  as  they  will  do  to-morrow,  in  an 
attitude  too  natural  not  to  be  habitual,  before 
taking  the  road  which  lead  to  the  village.  The 
fleecy  and  melancholy  sky  which  hangs  over  the 
landscape  shares  itself  in  the  general  pensiveness 
which  denominates  the  picture. 

*'  The  scene  is  admirable,  and  has  a  wider  bearing 
than  the  subject.  You  feel  that  the  artist  is  not 
merely  a  painter,  but  that,  living  ardently  amid  the 


passions  and  problems  of  his  age,  he  takes  his  share 
in  them,  and  transports  the  portion  which  he  has 
grasped  to  his  canvas.  Painting  thus  understood 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  spectacle  ;  it  rises  higher,  and 
assumes  a  moralizing  and  educating  role.  The 
citizen  infuses  the  artist,  and  with  a  grand  and 
noble  picture  we  have  a  lesson  of  social  and  political 
morality. 

"  Rarest  thing  of  all,  the  English  are  here  placed, 
and  justly  so,  in  the  first  rank.  The  works  of 
Turner,  Constable,  and  Reynolds  represent  with 
sovereign  majesty  their  art  and  country.  Turner, 
more  reasonable  and  moderate  than  you  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  his  native  country. 
Constable,  with  that  true  and  sincere  feeling  of 
nature  which  made  him  the  inaugurator  ot  the  new 
naturalist  school  of  painting;  who  abandoned  all 
the  conventions,  artifices,  and  imaginary  descrip- 
tions of  pretended  Greek  or  Roman  landscapes,  and 
who  first  used  his  own  eyes  to  see,  and  understand, 
and  admire  the  grass,  water,  and  trees  in  their 
striking  natural  beauty,  and  who  having  seen  and 
remembered,  sought  to  fix,  and  succeeded  in  fixing, 
on  the  canvas  the  vagueness  of  their  outlines  and 
the  variations  of  tint,  anxious  only  for  two  things — 
accuracy  of  light  and  truth  of  form.  Such  was  Con- 
stable, and  such  we  have  again  found  him  in  this 
fine  gallery  ;  and  we  have  greeted  with  emotion  the 
memory  of  a  man  but  for  whom  the  great  school  of 
French  landscapists  would  perhaps  be  still  copying 
and  diluting  the  legacy  of  the  first  Eustache,Lesueur, 
Poussin,  Verner,  Girodet,  and  other  lovers  of  Greek 
temples,  scattered  among  sands  and  cardboard 
trees. 

'  But  the  pearl  seems  to  us  to  be  Reynolds,  for 
everything  is  collected  in  this  marvellous  picture,  as 
in  Millet's  nature  and  humanity ;  and  what  nature 
there  is  in  the  fresh  shade  of  an  immense  English 
park,  and  what  humanity  and  grace  are  in  maternal 
love,  at  the  delicious  and  sorrowful  moment  chosen 
by  the  artist  for  his  conception !  A  young  widow 
in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  is  playing  with  her 
'  baby '  (Gambetta  wrote  the  word  in  English) 
'  seated  on  her  lap.  The  young  woman  beholds  in 
her  beloved  child's  features  the  image  of  an  adored 
husband,  and  as  though  the  child  already  recalled 
the  gestures  of  the  departed  father,  he  extends  his 
plump  and  ruddy  little  hand  to  the  chin  of  his 
mother,  who  even  in  her  grief  cannot  help  smiling. 
And  that  smile,  like  a  smile  suddenly  bursting  forth 
amid  a  storm,  reminds  one  of  the  splendid  verse  of 
Homer,  where  Hector's  young  wife,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  hero  about  to  die  for  his  country,  smiles 
through  her  tears  on  presenting  to  him  the  young 
Astyanax,  who,  heedless  amid  this  great  grief,  is 
simply  pleased  at  the  shining  helmet  and  the  danc- 
ing plumes." 


The  bill"  for  a  grant  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 
Millet's /I  has  dropped  through,  as  it  has  not 

been  possible  to  pass  it  before  the  closing  of  the 
French  parliament,  and  the  auctioneers  had  no  legal 
power  to  wait  till  the  new  session.  The  painting, 
therefore,  goes  to  America,  but  it  will  be  exhibited  in 
Paris  for  a  short  time  previous  to  its  being  sent  over 
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EYCKLIUM  AND  TRANSPARENTINE. 

The  name  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Standage  will  soon  become 
a  household  word  among  artists.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  hand-ground  colours  free  from  all  the  im- 
purities of  the  machine  made  article,  he  has  already 
earned  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  many  of  the  leadmg 
artists  of  the  day,  and  now  he  is  seeking  fresh 
renown  by  the  invention  of  improved  vehicles. 
Eyckhum  is  a  combination  of  the  purest  linseed  oil 
with  carefully  hand-picked  amber  of  the  finest 
quality.  No  other  ingredient  is  introduced,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  bleach  the  amber  varnish  by  the 
use  of  injurious  chemical  agents.  Thus  we  have,  at 
last,  the  high  qualities  of  amber  varnish  so  mixed 
and  prepared  as  to  be  robbed  of  its  great  drawback, 
viz.,  too  quick  drying.  Eycklium  works  as  freely  as 
the  most  fluid  oil,  and  can  be  mixed  either  with  oil 
or  spirit,  without  detriment. 

Transparentine  is  a  new  vehicle  to  take  the  place 
of  turpentine.  The  inventor  claims  for  it  that  it 
does  not  produce  a  dull  effect  as  is  the  result  with 
turpentine,  but  after  admixture  with  the  colours 
leaves  to  them  all  their  freshness  and  beauty.  This 
is  a  much  to  be  desired  effect  and  comes  as  a  e:reat 
boon.  We  believe  both  transparentine  and 
eycklium  can  be  had  in  is.  and  2s.  6d.  bottles  from 
any  shop,  or  from  the  Aston  Chemical  Company, 
Birmingham. 


National  Gallery. 

Lady  Mount  Temple  has  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  Rossetti's  "  Beata  Beatrix."  The  picture 
was  painted  iu  1863,  and  in  describing  it  the  artist 
said  "  it  is  not  intended  at  all  to  represent  death, 
but  to  render  it  under  the  semblance  of  a  trance,  m 
which  Beatrice,  seated  at  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
city,  is  suddenly  rapt  from  earth  to  heaven."  The 
beauty  of  this  work  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
singularly  attractive  yet  a  distinctly  immature 
tableau  already  belonging  to  the  nation.  "  Beata 
Beatrix  "  has  been  considered,  by  more  than  one 
artist,  the  very  finest  of  all  Rossetti's  impressions  of 
the  Daintesque  legend. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  Bill  to  provide  a  site  for  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith, 
was  issued  early  in  July.  The  Bill  (which  bears  the 
names  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Plunket,  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  carries  out  the  intention  of  the  National 
Gallery  Enlargement  Acts  of  1866  and  1867,  which 
provided  that  lands  acquired  for  or  appropriated  to 
those  Acts  should  be  conveyed  to  her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  for  this  or  any  other  purposes 
of  public  utility  approved  by  Parliament ;  and  ihe 
Bill  sanctions  for  the  purpose  of  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery  the  appropriation  of  a  piece  of  land  thus 
acquired,  and  an  adjoining  piece  vested  in  her 
Majesty  and  under  the  command  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  and  transferring  a  portion  of  this 
land  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Public  Buildings. 


New  Gallery. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stuart 
(New  Gallery)Exhibition  was  held  on  the  17th  July,at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Earl  of 
Ashburnham  in  the  chair,  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  the  surplus  receipts.  The  total  balance 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  amounted  to  some 
;^i,8oo,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  was  to 
be  divided  between  the  committee  and  the  propri*-  tors 
of  the  New  Gallery ;  thus  a  sum  of  about  ;^goo 
remained  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  committee. 
About  ;^30o  was  awarded  to  various  officials,  who 
had  given  time  and  trouble  to  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibition  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Magniac,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  balance  of  ;^"6oo  among  the  national  portrait  gal- 
leries of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin — Dublin 
to  receive  ;^ioo  and  the  other  two  about  ;^250  each. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Story  has  recently  contributed  to  a 
general  monthly  some  excellent  and  suggestive  art 
critisisms.  Among  them  this  on  sculpture  as  com- 
pared with  painting.  "  In  one  sense,  sculpture  is 
the  higher  art,  in  my  estimation — for  the  reasons 
that,  while  its  means  are  far  more  limited,  its  requi- 
sitions are  greater  and  higher.  It  is  at  once  more 
positive  and  more  ideal.  It  has  the  highest  require- 
ments and  the  poorest  means.  Its  ends  are  more 
difficult,  its  beginnings  far  more  easy.  To  mould 
the  pliant  clay  into  some  sort  of  material  resemblance 
to  any  form  is  not  difficult — it  is  in  the  grasp  of 
almost  everyone.  But  to  conceive  a  great  statue 
and  embody  a  noble  idea — not  simply  by  imitation 
of  the  model,  but  by  a  grand  treatment  of  form,  and 
a  noble  character  of  design  and  expression, — this  is 
doubtless  as  difficult  a  task  as  can  be  set  to  an  artist. 
There  is  every  grade,  from  a  mud-pie  of  a  child  to 
the  work  of  Phidias.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
painting  has  the  great  requirements  of  tone  and 
harmonious  colouring  which  are  avoided  in  sculpture, 
so  that  these  difficulties  nearly  balance  each  other. 
Again,  painting  is  more  illusory,  more  imitative,  more 
literal  in  its  aims.  It  may  please  and  enchant  by 
literal  reproductions  of  actual  facts  in  nature.  The 
whole  field  of  genre,  the  facts  and  incidents  of 
daily  life,  and  the  wide  range  of  landscape,  are 
open  to  it ;  while  in  sculpture  a  higher  and  more 
restricted  class  of  subjects  is  demanded,  and  a 
nobler  treatment  of  forms.  It  cannot  stoop  to  genre 
without  losing  its  true  characteristics.  It  has  only 
form  to  deal  with,  it  is  true,  but  that  form  must  be 
ideal  in  its  character,  and  while  in  nature,  must  also 
be  above  nature.  If  it  content  itself  with  copying 
the  model,  it  degenerates  into  common-place,  and 
abdicates  its  highest  functions.  The  pure  imitation 
which  pleases  m  painting  by  creating  a  partial 
illusion,  is  denied  to  sculpture.  Besides,  a  statue 
must  be  right,  harmonious,  and  effective  from  every 
point  of  vieu  and  in  every  light  and  shade.  And, 
last,  sculpture  is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a 
single  figure,  or  at  most  to  two  or  three,  and  into 
this  everything  must  be  put.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
most  material  and  the  most  ideal  art.  Each,  how- 
ever, has  its  great  difficulties,  and  it  is  idle  to  put 
one  above  the  other." 
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We  were  premature  in  speaking  of  the  Chantrey 
purchases  as  complete.  Since  our  last  review 
another  meetmg  has  been  held  and  the  charming 
"  Germmal  "  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe  has  been  bought 
out  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Smythe's  drawings,  bright, 
breezy,  and  full  of  delicate  colour,  are  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  Institute  exhibitions,  and  his 
etchings,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  examples 
in  the  water-colour  room,  are  nearly  as  good  as  the 
drawings.  This  work  before  us  represents  a  flowery 
field  in  spring-time  with  a  group  of  figures,  and  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  landscapes  of  Northern 
France  which  Mr.  Smythe  principally  pamts.  The 
purchase  of  it  is  a  welcome  indication  that  the 
Academy  intends  to  add  water-colours  to  the  im- 
portant collection  which  is  gradually  being  formed 
under  Chantrey's  name,  and  we  trust  that  one  effect 
■of  this  will  be  that  the  leadmg  water-colour  men  will 
now  and  then  condesceud  to  exhibit  important 
works  at  Burlington  House. 

Mr.  Irving  brought  the  run  of  Macbeth  to  a  close 
before  a  brilliant  and  crowded  house,  the  occasion 
being  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  annual  benefit.  In  his 
•speech,  which  he  humorously  alluded  to  as  "the 
little  formality  now  always  insisted  upon,"  Mr. 
Irving  said  it  was  impossible  in  this  weather  for 
Macbeth  to  go  on  any  longer  umrdering  people  in 
cold  blood.  He  announced  his  intention  of  opening 
his  autumn  season  with  a  revival  of  The  Dead  Heart, 
.a  drama  of  the  French  Revolution,  originally  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi  some  30  years  ago,  under  the 
management  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster.  The  revival 
of  this  play,  by  the  way,  will  mark  the  centenary  of 
Ihe  taking  of  the  Bastille,  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  late  Mr.  Watts  Phillips's  stirring  story. 
Mr.  Irving  also  stated  that  in  the  performance  of 
The  Dead  Heart  he  would  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bancroft. 

Mr.  Bernard  Evans  is  one  of  our  most  prominent 
water-colour  painters.  His  friends  think  him  the 
finest  living  exponent  of  the  English  school ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  considerable 
foundation  for  their  high  claims.  He  worthily 
maintains  the  traditions  of  David  Cox,  and  carries 
the  water-colour  drawing  in  fullness  and  finish 
about  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried.  Nevertheless, 
manly  strength  and  breadth  are  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  work.  He  puts  half  a  country,  forest,  field, 
stream  and  township  in  his  drawings.  Mr.  J. 
Orrock  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis  are  probably  the 
artists  with  whom  he  has  most  sympathy.  He  was 
one  of  Mr.  Whistler's  most  vigorous  opponents  at 
the  British  Artists. 


Illness  and  temporary  injury  to  eyesight  have 
lately  seriously  interfered  with  this  artist's  pro- 
ductiveness; and,  as  he  laughingly  alleges,  his 
enforced  idleness  has  somewhat  increased  his  bulk. 
But  he  is  now  much  better.  His  "  Knaresborough," 
at  the  last  Institute,  was  perhaps  not  equalled  in  the 
Exhibition.  He  works  chiefly  out  of  doors,  painting 
in  a  little  covered  waggon,  and  often  finishes  his 


drawings  in  the  open.  In  some  instances,  in  the 
winter,  he  has  found  a  wash  of  colour  freeze  while 
he  worked  at  it.  His  London  studio  is  in  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury.  Here,  surrounded  by  the 
efforts  of  other  artists  for  which  he  has  exchanged 
his  own,  he  works  seeking  inspiration  from  the  best 
compositions  on  his  walls  and  trying  to  paint  up  to 
a  powerful  head  by  Etty.  Visitors  will  find  two 
splendid,  drawings  on  his  easel,  a  fresh  view  of 
Knaresborough,  and  a  study  of  Rivaulx  Abbey,  both 
as  yet  unexhibited. 

We  regret  that  the  paper  on  the  "  Essential  in 
Art,"  published  in  our  last  number  was  not  des- 
cribed as  "  originally  read  before  the  Winchester 
School  of  Art."  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  modestly 
deprecates  its  being  assumed  to  be  of  general  interest, 
but  OQ  this  point  we  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
our  readers  will  be  against  the  eminent  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  ;  all  of  whose 
opinions  are  wont  to  be  thought  out  with  a  care 
as  well  as  inspired  by  an  insight,  which  invests 
them  with  a  special  and  peculiar  value  to  all 
lovers  of  art. 

The  faultless  weather  of  the  6th  July  made  every- 
thing look  its  best  and  brightest  so  that  the  fortunate 
guests  at  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  afternoon  gathering 
carried  away  with  them  a  vision  of  a  lily-lighted 
garden,  of  a  beautiful  old  house  and  of  a  shady  lawn, 
gemmed  with  bright  dresses  and  gay  with  pleasant 
chat.  The  picture  of"  Magdalen  Tower  at  Sunrise  " 
on  the  historic  occasion  of  the  May-day  carol  was 
shown  and  excited  great  admiration,  but  as  it  is  not 
finished  a  description  is — by  request — postponed. 


It  may  however  be  remarked  that  Oxford  men 
will  recognize  such  wellknown  faces  as  Dr.  Warren 
and  Dr.  Stainer,  while  the  fresh  and  natural  beauty 
of  the  boys'  faces  as  they  smg  the  May-day  hymn 
invests  the  whole  picture  with  a  peculiar  charm. 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  head  of  "  Sorrow "  goes  to 
the  Birmingham  autumn  exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress with  a  new  three  act  romantic  drama  which 
will  probably  see  the  light  in  September. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roussell  is  painting  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Gray  Robertson  in  white  against  a  delicate 
pink  background. 

Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  has  returned  from  his 
tour  in  Holland  looking  the  better  for  his  journey. 
He  took  with  him  the  Canadian  canoe  in  which  he 
is  wont  to  exercise  himself  up  the  Thames,  and 
traversed  the  canals  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam. 


One  of  the  first  of  our  painters  to  discern  the 
picturesqucness  of  the  Kentish  Darenth,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Sussex  backwaters  by  Bosham  and 
Hayling,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis  is  now  at  work  in  that 
EngHsh  fenland  wh'ch,  to  our  mind,  is  more  Dutch- 
like than  Holland  truer  to  Cuyp  and  the  Dutch 
naturalists  than  their  own  wattled  dykes  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee. 
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Mr.  Jan  de  Chelminski,  who  last  year  painted  the 
Czarina  on  horseback,  has  now  finished  a  picture  re- 
presenting H.R.H.  Piince  Max  Emanuel  ot  Bavaria 
and  his  Highness  Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis.  The  work 
is  on  exhibition  at  Koekkoek's  Gallery  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  about  to  undertake  a 
little  task  m  the  way  of  personally  conducting." 
He  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  dehghtful  guide.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  will  personally  conduct  to  Paris, 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  August,  as  many  British 
Positivists  as  may  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  For  sixty-nine  shillings  and  three- 
pence, railway  fares  included,  Mr.  Harrison's 
followers  may  spend  seven  days  in  the  French 
capital.  The  pilgrimage  will  be  commemorative  of 
Comte  and  the  Revolution.  The  scale  of  charges 
shows  at  how  extraordinarily  cheap  a  rate  people 
may  travel  if  only  they  put  their  heads  together. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Mr.  Harrison  gave  an  elo- 
quent address  in  Newton  Hall.  With  his  usual  dis- 
crimination, Mr.  Harrison  observed  the  distinction 
between  evolution  and  revolution.  In  spite  of  the 
familiarity  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
discourses  have  lost  none  of  their  freshness.  He  is 
a  Londoner  by  birth,  English  on  his  father's  side, 
Irish  on  his  mother's.  He  was  born  forty-eight 
years  ago,  went  to  King's  College  School,  was 
elected  Scholar  of  Wadham,  and  in  1853  he  took  a 
first  class  in  classics.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1858,  since  which  time  he  has  practised  a«;  a  con- 
veyancer, and  in  the  Equity  Courts,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Newton  Hall.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  who  died  lately,  was 
another.  Considering  his  high  qualifications,  and 
his  claims  to  address  his  fellowmen,  Mr.  Harrison 
has  published  singularly  little. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — who  presided  at  the  Kendal 
banquet — has  a  long-standing  connection  with  the 
stage.  Playbills  are  extant  which  show  that  twenty- 
one  years  ago  he  was  exhibiting  remarkable  histrionic 
powers  in  private  performances  at  Oak  Gates  and 
elsewhere.  Puff,  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  and 
Young  Wilding  in  Charles  Mathew's  adaptation 
from  "  Le  Menteur "  of  Corneille  were,  we  are 
assuied,  the  characters  in  which  his  "clear-cut 
features  "  and  remarkable  "  facial  expression  "  told 
to  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
also  a  dramatic  author,  for  he  once  wrote  a  farce 
entitled  "  Who's  Who  ?  "  and  produced  it  at  a  per- 
formance at  Mr.  Follet  Ostler's,  "  playing  himself 
one  of  the  parts." 


Mr.  Tuke  is  back  at  Falmouth,  Mr.  Bramley  at 
Newlyn;  the  first  is  making  good  progress  with  a 
new  picture  (figure  and  sea),  the  latter  is  painting  a 
replica  of  his  famous  "  Hopeless  Dawn." 

Mr.  Burgess,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Bate  are 
among  our  well-known  artists  who  have  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  recovery  from  illness,  but  the  former 
we  are  sorry  to  say  is  not  yet  allowed  to  resume 
work. 


Carolus  Duran,  the  eminent  French  painter,  is  a 
strongly-built  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  hand- 
some, keen  face,  fine  expressive  eyes,  and  a  shock 
of  dark  curly  hair.  He  is  ,the  fashionable  por- 
trait painter  of  Paris,  and  gets  fabulous  prices  for 
his  work.  His  studio  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  is  so  thickly  hung  with  canvasses 
both  in  the  finished  and  unfinished  state,  that  hardly 
an  inch  of  the  walls  is  visible.  It  is  an  enormous 
studio,  for  Duran  insists  upon  two  things  as 
essentials,  space  and  light.  At  one  end  stands  a 
fine  organ,  to  which  he  turns  for  rehef  when 
fatigued  with  painting. 

The  studio  of  Mr.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  ranks 
amongst  the  most  elaborately-furnished  artists' 
workrooms.  At  the  northern  end  is  fitted  a  large, 
well-constructed  window,  while  at  the  southern  is  a 
gallery  (modelled  in  the  old-fashioned  orchestral 
style  of  the  baronial  banqueting-hall),  under  which 
there  is  a  broad  soft-cushioned  seat.  There  is  no 
kind  of  light  which  cannot  be  commanded  in  the 
room,  north  or  south,  high  or  low,  straight  or  cross. 
The  colouring  of  the  walls  is  an  original  idea  of  Mr. 
Boughton's.  They  are  not  distempered,  nor  coloured 
nor  are  they  painted  ;  but  the  plaster  itself,  in  pro- 
cess of  mixing,  is  coloured  a  beautiful  warm  grey. 

Both  America  and  England  claim  Mr.  Boughton. 
When  he  was  only  four  years  old  he  was  taken  by 
his  parents  from  England  to  Albany,  New  York ; 
and  here  it  was  in  reality  he  made  most  of  his  art 
studies  ;  but  his  prominence  was  actually  attained 
in  this  country.  He  is  a  most  genial  man  while  at 
work  ;  the  presence  of  a  friend  never  discommodes 
him.  He  discards  the  blouse,  as  a  rule,  and  goes 
about  his  work  in  an  ordinary  grey  suit  and  velvet  cap. 

The  county  of  Hampshire  has,  of  late  years, 
become  quite  an  artist's  haunt,  and  quite  justly  so 
when  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  New  Forest  and 
the  Leet  Valley,  and  of  some  of  the  great  rolling 
chalk  hills  with  their  sequestered  valleys,  is  con- 
sidered. Amongst  recent  artistic  visiLors  have  been 
Messrs.  Edward  Stott,  C.  O.  Skilbeck,  Marshall, 
G.  D.  Leslie  and  Jacomb  Hood  ;  while  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher  is  now  at  work  at  Longstock,  Mr.  Menziesat 
Longparish,  Mr.  Short  at  Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Drink- 
water  Butt  at  Clatford,  Mr.  Alford  at  Southampton 
Mr.  Alfred  Fisher  and  Mr.  Snape  at  Gosport,  Mr. 
Baldry  at  Christchurch  and  Mr.  Francis  Bate  at 
Wick. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Warren  has  completed  a  charming  and 
life-hke  portrait  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Mr.  Warren 
has  that  pecuHar  gift  of  catching  hkeness,  which  is 
the  making  of  the  true  portrait  painter ;  and  he 
never  degenerates  into  caricature;  a  fault  from  which 
such  masters  as  Holl  and  Sargent  cannot  always 
be  held  exempt.  Mr.  Warren  is  also  very  felicitous 
with  his  sepia  and  monochrome  reproductions  of 
his  own  larger  work. 

The  bust  of  Matthew  Arnold,  destined  for 
Westminster  Abbey,  will  be  from  the  chisel  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Joy. 
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The  AthencBum  states  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  is  engaged  upon  a  pict'ue  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon,  seated  upon  the  Throne 
of  Lions.  Surely  this  description  of  the  picture 
is  not  quite  correct,  for  the  reason  that  Solomon 
did  not  possess  a  Throne  of  Lions  at  the  time  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  visited  him.  We  are  told  of  the 
throne  of  ivory  with  the  lions  by  the  stays  and  on 
the  six  steps ;  but  it  is  after  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
*'  turned  and  went  to  her  own  country,  she  and  her 
servants." 


Mr.  Church,  the  American  painter,  has  just 
finished  a  work  in  which  he  represents  the  Advanced 
Woman  as  surrounded  by  five  tigers.  Surely  the 
Advanced* Woman  was  already  sufficiently  dangerous 
of  approach ! 

The  Position  of  an  Architect. 

{Continued  from  April) 

The  central  tower  of  the  church,  however,  began 
to  crack,  and  ^Ednothus  had  to  report  the  failure  to 
Aylwine,  who  agreed  to  find  the  money  for  the 
restoration.  The  labourers  approached  the  tower 
by  the  roof,  and,  going  stoutly  to  work,  razed  it  to 
the  very  ground,  dug  out  the  treacherous  earth, 
made  the  foundation  sure,  and  again  "rejoiced  to 
see  the  daily  progress  of  the  work."  What  a  con- 
trast all  this  is  to  our  present  condition  and  practice  ! 
The  nobleman  *' attracted  to  the  bishop  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  deportment ;  "  the  memory  of  the 
vow  after  recovery;  the  "twelve  brethren  in  one 
village  who  have  cast  behind  their  backs  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh;*'  the  fear  of  the  ''cold  breath  of  the 
devil ;  "a  bishop  who  could  make  a  plan,  and  the 
*'  man  faithful  in  works  ;  "  the  cleverness  and  alacrity 
of  the  labourers,  and  their"  rejoicing  in  the  progress 
of  their  work,'  are  such  a  beatific  vision  that  our 
retrospective  view  confirms  the  holy  Oswald's 
prescient  declaration,  "Verily,  this  is  another  Eden, 
preordained  for  men  destined  for  the  highest  heaven;" 
a  remark  that  has  not  reached  our  ears  respecting 
the  scene  of  any  recent  architectural  effort. 

The  social  result  of  our  striking  all  the  workmen 
in  the  field  of  Architecture  out  of  the  rank  of  artists, 
and  confinirig  that  title  to  the  graceful  sketches  in 
Indian  ink,  is  as  serious  as  the  artistic  result  is  full 
of  disaster.  The  artistic  result  has  been  to  sterilize 
imagination  and  reduce  design  to  copying:  the  social 
result  has  been  to  destroy  the  workman's  self-respect, 
and  therewith,  his  content. 

There  is  no  question  how  the  working  man  must 
be  improved.  He  must  first  be  recognised.  Let  us 
suppose  that  some  successful  picture-dealer  were  to 
quote  the  various  paintings  in  his  gallery  as  his  own 
productions,  and  that  the  names  and  individuahty 
of  all  the  painters  were  entirely  disregarded,  and  we 
shall  understand  at  once  the  unnatural  condition  of 
the  workman,  and  perceive  how  much  the  decadence 
of  painting  would  be  promoted  by  such  oblivious 
folly.  This,  notwithstanding,  is  our  almost  universal 
custom  in  regard  to  every  art  that  we  have  not 
dubbed  "  fine,"  j^nd  so  the  working  man  becomes 
an  alien  and  outcast  from  *' society." 


But  we  may  hear  that  the  upraising  of  the  work- 
man is  a  revolutionary  project,  and  that  its  tendency 
would  be  to  shatter  the  foundations  of  society. 
The  truth,  however,  is  entirely  otherwise,  and  \/e 
appeal  to  feelings  perfectly  conservative  when  we 
declare  that  the  great  want  of  England  is  a  wide- 
spread class  of  true  imaginative  workmen — men  who, 
free  from  jealousy  of  other  ranks,  because  they  feel 
the  dignity  and  comfort  of  their,  own,  would  never 
favour  violent  or  revolutionary  change,  and  yet 
would  be  most  prompt  to  see  and  indicate  whatever 
change  is  needed.  These  true  gentlemen,  would  soon 
become  the  efficient  balance- weight  of  all  society, 
and  from  their  business  contact  with  all  classes,  and 
their  sympathy  with  each,  would  bring  them  into 
harmony  throughout  the  social  scale.  ' '  They  would 
maintain  the  state  of  the  world  ;  "  and,  their  works 
and  ways  being  entirely  public,  they  would  give  no 
opportunity  for  suspicion  or  occasion  for  distrust. 
None  would  readily  resent  their  interference  or 
advice  ;  they  could  speak  with  the  vulgar  as  well  as 
think  with  the  wise, and  without  effort  would  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  proprietary  as  well  as  of  the 
operative  classes,  in  a  way  that  what  is  called  the 
middle  class  could  never  hope  to  emulate. 


The  Exhibition  of  American  Decorative  Art, 
AT  67,  New  Bond  Street. 
In  a  period  delightfully  devoid  of  curiosity 
respecting  the  future  of  Art,  or  indeed  of  anything, 
there  is  yet  a  restless  and  spasmodic  interest  in  our 
newer  England  across  the  sea.  For  our  Yankee 
cousins,  with  that  genius  for  advertising  which  is  at 
once  a  wonder  and  a  weariness,  have  by  dint  of 
various  illustrated  articles  in  their  own  magazines, 
caused  us  to  almost  believe  they  are  likely  to  be  as 
great  artistically  as  they  are  geographically.  Why 
a  back-door  that  opens  on— say  two  thousand  miles 
of  wild  West,  should  ennoble  the  town  dwellers,  or 
how  they  claim  distinct  virtue,  by  mere  reason  of 
possessingNiagara,theRockies  and  various  rivers  with 
awkward  names,  it  boots  not  to  enquire.  But  they 
do,  and  so,  having  fully  credited  them  with  very 
large  portions  of  Nature,  by  extremely  hazardous 
logic  we  are  almost  prepared  to  allow  them  as  wide 
a  domain  in  Art.  What  have  ithey  done  ?— to  echo 
Bonaparte's  test  question.  Vedder  and  La  Farge 
are  the  two  names  that  first  occur.  Dora  Wheeler's 
needlework  and  Low's  tiles,  with  a  few  others,  also 
suggest  possible  replies  to  the  query.  For  it  may 
be  frankly  set  down  at  once  that  in  pictorial  and 
plastic  art,  as  distinct  from  decorative  art,  the 
record  is  practically  blank  so  far.  In  The  Century, 
Harper's,  Scribner's,  and  the  rest,  we  have  had 
dainty  drawings  suggestive  of  marvellous  new  things 
in  design,  so  that  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  67, 
New  Bond  Street,  what  is  rather  grandiloquently 
called  "The  Exhibition  of  American  Decorative 
Art,"  comes  at  a  happy  moment  to  satisfy  a 
curiosity  that  is  at  last  fairly  aroused.  A  visit  there 
leaves  behind  mixed  results -first  and  foremost 
undoubted  reason  for  hope,  and  not  a  small  amount 
of  work  that  has  more  than  promise  in  it. 
Secondly,  a  regret  that  after  all  the  show  should  be 
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so  very  small  and  represent  so  few  of  the  workers 
and  designers  of  the  States  ;  lastly,  a  relieved  feel- 
ing, of  content — for  although  some  of  the  exhibits, 
notably  the  stained  glass  and  tapestry,  are  in  their 
way  perfect,  and  second  to  none  of  any  country, 
yet  our  own  "  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  "  of  last 
winter  reached  as  high  a  level,  with  infinitely  more 
varieties  ot  material.  In  metal  work,  textiles,  or 
furniture,  there  is  no  attempt  to  exhibit  anything 
like  a  group  that  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
those  crafts.  The  pottery  is  limited,  the  tapestries 
are  the  work  of  one  artist,  so  too  is  the  stained 
glass.  Thus  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  criticise 
the  exhibition  as  a  national  one,  or  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  fair  sample  of  young  America  of  to-day.  May- 
be it  is  the  very  cream  of  her  best  work,  or  again, 
it  may  only  consist  of  a  few  trifles,  so  to  speak,  that 
ill  convey  the  great  mass  of  good  things  the  Great 
Republic  creates  for  her  artistic  children.  From 
the  coincidence  that  nearly  each  group  of  artistic 
work  here  shown  has  been  previously  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  one  or  other  of  the  American  maga- 
zines, the  first  hypothesis  seems  m.ore  likely  to  be 
the  correct  one.  This  exhibition  includes  at  least 
a  few  specimens  of  each  of  the  various  crafts 
wherein  originality  of  design  or  method  has  evolved 
a  new  departure  from  conventional  models. 

To  take  the  very  best  exhibit  first,  the  stained 
glass  of  John  La  Farge,  just  over  a  dozen  small 
lights  complete  the  display,  which  includes  no  large 
attempt,  no  storied,  saint-crowded  church  windows, 
or  huge  groups  of  figures  for  pubhc  building,  but 
exquisitely  bea'utiful  panels  for  ordinary  home  use. 
In  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  La  Farge,  the  dream 
of  AUadm's  palace  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  at  last 
realised.  Here  are  windows  of  veritable  jewels — 
opals,  diamonds,  rubies — no  matter  that  they  are 
made  of  glass,  they  fulfil  the  functions  of  precious 
stones,  and  grouped  as  they  are  with  rare  knowledge 
of  colour  and  form,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  overpraise  them.  But  they  are  only  small  things 
done  m  a  great  way — not  great  things.  They  sug- 
gest unHmited  scope,  and  tempt  one  to  the  belief 
that  a  colossal  window  by  such  an  artist  would  be 
an  epoch-making  one.  But,  in  sober  truth,  from  so 
small  a  group  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  insist  that  such 
a  deduction  is  absolutely  certain.  America  is  not 
so  very  far  away,  but  the  stories  of  travellers  hither, 
and  tlie  drawings  of  the  completed  work  leave  us  a 
little  unsatisfied.  The  Burne  Jones  windows  at 
Salisbury  and  elsewhere — some  of  Holiday's — are 
bad  to  beat,  and  while,  granting  all  honour  to  Mr. 
La  Farge,  it  is  a  Httle  premature  to  dethrone  the 
old  monarchs  upon  the  strength  of  even  the  very 
beautiful  specimen  under  notice. 

No.  59,  a  Pompeian  design,  has  a  pendant 
necklace,  set  with  cut  crystals,  that  gives  a  bar- 
baric splendour  to  it.  The  designs  4  and  5  are 
noticeable  as  colour-studies,  the  broken  colour  of 
the  ground  being  employed  with  very  happy  results. 
No.  90  is  a  pseudo-Japanese, and  it  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  is  hypercritical  to  enquire  if  a  native  artist  would 
have  left  his  central  panel  the  poorest  in  the  design. 
The  accidental  inequality  in  the  golden  disc  of  the 
mo'on,  is  turned  to  marvellous  account.  123,  a 
gorgeous  note,  and  124  suggesting  costliness  beyond 


the  imagination  of  avarice,  are  distinctly  things  to 
yearn  after.  The  price  although  high,  is  not  pro- 
hibitive, £-]  the  square  foot,  is  not  above  the  highest 
rate  for  figure  subjects  in  England,  but  these  take  a 
more  modest  level  in  their  aim,  and  consequently 
such  a  price  seems  unusual  for  mere  conventional 
ornament  however  novel  and  good.  That  one  might 
prefer  a  foot  of  La  Farge  design,  to  a  figure  subject 
by  another  artist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  confessedly,  it  is  a  form  of  art  requiring  less 
knowledge  than  an  equally  successful  treatment  of 
the  figure  would  demand. 

Miss  Dora  Wheeler's  needle-woven  tapestries,  are 
bold  and  successful  attempts  to  carry  on  theAmerican 
decorative  idea  into  hangings.  Designs  of  a  school 
familiar  in  black  and  white,  are  here  wrought  into 
lovely  colour.  The  work  is  confessedly  domestic, 
sumptuously  beautiful  it  has  yet  a  home  charm,  not 
always  found  in  tapestry  of  a  yet  higher  aim. 

No.  I,  "Minnehaha,"'  No.  2,  "Penelope,"  are 
among  the  best  of  the  figure  subjects.  No.  95,  a 
colour  study,  is  a  very  beautiful  design,  wherein  a 
Japanese  idea  is  carried  out,  as  consistently  as 
though  by  a  native  of  that  Paradise  of  unfallen 
decorators.  The  "Winged  Moon,"  No.  92,  is 
delicate  in  colour  and  charming  in  idea,  while  No. 
93  is  again  cleverly  carried  out  in  true  Japanese  spirit. 

The  "  Low  Tiles,"  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  disappointing,  good  indeed  they  are,  but 
not  of  the  consurnnate  excellence  the  black  and 
white  drawings  of  them  that  have  appeared  in 
various  magazines  led  one  to  infer.  The  Eurnian- 
tofts  and  other  English  faience  are  bad  to  beat,  and 
if  at  times  the  design  of  the  Low  tiles  are  above 
the  average  Enghsh  work,  yet  the  colour  is  some- 
how not  quite  happily  wedded.  In  the  "  Rookwood 
Pottery,"  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consistent 
colouring  almost  unique  in  Western  art.  No.  158 
is  simply  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  colour  harmony 
evolved  from  the  ground  basis  of  the  vase;  it  would 
be  hard  to  parallel  a  specimen  so  absolutely  perfect  in 
its  simple  reticence  as  this  beautiful  piece  of  ware. 
Nos.  135  and  134,  and  several  others  come  near  its 
beauty.  The  very  worst  of  the  group  is  good,  and 
the  best,  taking  modern  pottery  for  comparison,  are 
unique  in  excellence. 

In  a  new  departure  logically  undertaken  from  the 
limited  if  perfect  beauty  of  the  now  familiar  Cairene 
wood-work.  No.  127  is  worth  much  study.  By  an 
intricate  yet  completely  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  spirit  rods,  added  to  the  orthodox  beads  and 
discs  of  this  turned  lattice  work,  a  lovely  effect  is 
gained.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  natural  wood 
is  kept,  and  in  spite  of  the  glorious  colour  of  the 
real  old  window  shutters,  this  modern  paraphrase 
has  an  almost  equal  right  to  praise. 

Scattered  among  the  American  exhibits  are  many 
specimens  of  furniture  and  fittings  worth  notice, 
some  of  Transatlantic  origin,  others  made  by 
the  firm  in  whose  show-rooms  the  exhibition  is  held. 
Note  the  delightful  stove  of  tiles  set  in  wrought 
iron.  No.  29,  the  leather  work  to  85,  and  96  to  99. 

In  rooms  4  and  5,  are  a  selection  of  works  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  American  Etchers,  New 
York.  Excepting  one  or  two  faintly  recalhng  the  work 
of  our  own  Frank  Short,  it  is  only  possible  to  praise 
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one  attempt.  The  clear  distinction  between  etching 
and  engraving  is  not  observed  in  most  of  the 
examples.  As  engravings  they  may  be  worthy  of 
praise,  as  pure  etching  they  fail  to  satisfy  one,  and 
are  nowhere  near  the  level  of  wood  engiaving  over 
seas. 

The  Monotypes,  a  curious  process  whereby  one 
solitary  impression  is  transferred  from  a  polished 
plate  of  metal,  whereon  a  subject  has  been  painted 
are  curious  and  novel,  but  hardly  display  any 
definite  reason  for  their  existence  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  are  uncommon  in  the  mechanical  method. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  only  disappointment  is  that 
the  show  is  so  small  numerically,  for  it  yields  proof  of 
new  forces  at  work,  in  the  right  Imes  ;  new  instances 
of  craftsmen  who  realise  the  sundering  line  between 
pictorial  and  decorative ;  new  men  that  are  doing 
little  things  in  a  great  way,  and  may,  if  not  too 
satisfied  with  the  success  yet  won,  go  on  to  do 
really  great  things  in  a  still  greater  way,  and  make 
the  great  American  continent  the  birthplace  of  a 
vigorous  new  style  in  architecture  and  decoration 
that  shall  leave  its  impress  upon  the  art  of  the 
world. 


Recent  publications  of  etchings  include  "Changing 
Pastures"  by  Th.  Chauvel,  after  Jules  Dupre,  "Glim- 
mering Light  "  by  Brunet  Debaines,  after  B,  W.  Leader, 
"Twilight"  by  David  Law,  after  Karl  Heffner, 
"Pheasant  Shooting"  by  Frank  Paton,  after  Charles 
Whymper,  "  The  Return  to  the  Stable  "  by  C.  O.  Murray, 
after  George  Morland,  "  The  Bravo  "  by  Jeannin,  after 
Leloir,  "  The  '  Swan  '  at  Ditton  "  by  A.  Ansted  (an  original 
etching),  and  '  So  near  and  yet  so  far"  by  W.  A.  Cox, 
after  C.  F.  Garland.  There  seems  to  be  a  revival  in  the 
demand  for  etchings. 


Two  new  mezzotints  have  just  appeared,  the  first  by 
Alais,  after  Thomson's  "  Famous  Run,"  and  the  other  by 
F.  W.  Lascelles  after  H.  Caffieris'  "  Nest." 


Photogravure  is  represented  by  a  sporting  scene  after 
Karl  Kahler  and  by  "  Saved  from  the  Sea  "  after  Albert 
Starling.  No  pure  line  engraving  has  been  published 
since  i  June. 

From  Mr.  Lefevre,  of  King-street,  St.  James's,  we  have 
received  a  brilliant  etching  by  Mr.  Lowenstam,  after  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema's  little  picture,  "A  Favourite  Author," 
now  in  the  New  Gallery.  These  etchings  by  Mr  Lowen- 
stam,  printed  on  the  thinnest  Japanese  paper,  reproduced 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  pictures  in  a  quite 
extraordinary  way.  The  other  plate  just  issued  by  the 
same  j^ublisher  is  M  Masse's  etching  of  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  exhibited  in  last  year's 
Academy,  "  In  the  Camp  of  the  Amalekites."  The  hap- 
less Roundhead  prisoner  bound  to  his  chair,  and  sitting 
face  to  face  with  a  line  of  scoffing  soldiers  of  the  other 
party,  is  a  sight  to  provoke  both  mirth  and  pity.  The 
etching  itself  is  virile  and  masterly  work  full  of  ex- 
pression. 


Mr.  Mendoza  has  recently  issued  several  plates  of  more 
or  less  importance.  Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton,  a  young  mezzo- 
tint engraver,  whose  work,  if    somewhat   unequal,  is 


generally  interesting,  has  made  a  large  plate  after  Mr.John 
Collier's  "  The  Maenads,"  and  a  small  plate  after  the 
"Dead  Bird,"  by  Greuze,  in  the  Edinburgh  National 
Gallery.  The  former  is  strong  and  effective,  the  latter 
delicate  and  even  subtle.  Mr.  Chant's  plate  after 
Marcus  Stone's  "Love  or  Country  "  is  less  good  as  an 
engraving,  but  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Stone's  way  of  tellmg 
his  story  are  pretty  sure  to  make  it  popular. 


Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed,  of  Bristol,  show  a  most  praise- 
worthy amount  of  enterprise  in  the  work  of  publishing 
good  etchings  of  the  picturesque  aspects  in  Old  Bristol. 
Mr.  Charles  Bird  has  just  etched  for  them  an  original 
plate  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital  "  (the  Old  Mmt)  ;  and  the 
work  is  good  enough  to  deserve  something  more  than  a 
merely  local  success. 

The  July  number  of  Enghsh  Etchings  contains  a  fine 
character  head  by  W.  Strang,  worthy  of  a  better  title 
than  the  somewhat  vulgar  half  slang  of  "  Something  in 
the  City."  The  study  of  S.  Edmund,  Lombard  Street, 
as  taken  from  half  way  down  the  lane  opposite,  is 
curiously  unfamiliar,  but  it  is  a  good  piece  of  etching  all 
the  same  and  the  perspective  is  cleverly  managed.  The 
Venetian  sketch  is  clean  and  direct  but  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  pictorial  mstinct. 

The   following  excellent  remarks  by  Mr.  Richard 
Toovey,  R.P.E.,  are  given  in  the  same  number  of  Mr, 
May's  charming  quarterly.    After  cautioning  his  readers 
as  to  the  limitations  of  the  etcher's  art  Mr.  Toovey  goes 
on  to  say  : — "  It  ib  true  that  etchings  are  printed  with 
many  shades  of  colour  other  than  black  as  black,  which 
are  charming,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  amounts  to 
black  lines  on  a  white  surface.   The  acid  soon  eats  away 
the  metal  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  produce  a  perfectly 
black  line  ;  and  after  that  no  more  colour  is  obtainable, 
only  width  and  depth  of  line.    The  intermingling  of 
these  deep  and  delicate  lines  each  one  as  black  as  ink 
can  make  it,  are  all  the  means  we  have  of  producing 
tone:  and  this  wants  careful  watching.     Here  lies  a 
terrible  pitfall  for  the  unwary  ;  the  acid  is  such  a  tyrant,, 
that  it  demands  all  our  attention,  and  even  then  is  much 
inclined  to  play  us  nasty  tricks.    So  that  he  who  would 
attempt  plates  measuring  feet  instead  of  inches,  and 
desires  tone  and  colour,  as  the  painter  does  must  needs 
be  a  giant  in  art  to  succeed,  and  even  then  be  prepared 
for  difficulties  beyond  the  common  pitfalls   and  dis- 
appointments of  all  kinds.    For  this  man  mezzotint  and 
aquatint  would  offer  greater  facilities.    Having,  I  hope, 
successfully  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  etcher's  track,  there  remain  as  an  offset  many 
facilities  which  are  distinct  from  all  others, and  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  works  of  much  charm  and  fascination  may 
be  produced.    The  soft  surface  of  the  wax  on  the  hard 
surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  hard  23oint  of  the  needle, 
are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  every  conceivable  variation  of 
line  ;  and  if  the  artist  takes  pleasure  in  the  small  forms 
of  nature,  and  takes  delight  in  accurately  drawing  them, 
he  has  in  these  simple  materials  what  may  produce  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."    Something,  it  may 
be,  that  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  sketch,  yet  goes 
beyond  this.    A  sketch  is  really  a  first  impression,  a 
record,  or  an  incomplete  idea.    There  is  no  reason  why 
an  etching,  though  slight  as  regards  colour,  should  be 
condemned  as  being  unfinished.    Suggestive  if  you  like, 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  this  suggestiveness  that  much  of  its 
charm  lies  ;  but  an  idea  well  conceived,  well  composed, 
and  well  thought  out,  the  forms  severely  searched  and 
thoroughly  well  drawn  :  then  something  is  produced  of 
artistic  value.    A  mind  has  spoken  in  the  language  of 
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line,  and  as  long  as  the  paper  lasts  on  which  it  is 
expressed,  so  long  will  this  utterance  be  in  the  world,  as 
a  stem  for  the  beholders'  thoughts  to  graft  themselves 
upon,  to  grow,  and  lead  on  to  others.  And  if  the  work  is 
done  faithfully,  and  rightly  interprets  the  truth  of  nature, 
it  will  become  one  record  among  others  of  our  genera- 
tion, and  a  link  in  the  progress  of  our  race." 


Calcorion. 

This  new  Cordovan  Leather  Wall  Decoration  is 
practically  a  revival  of  the  old  Spanish  leather  hangings 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  orna- 
ment in  mediaeval  times.  Tracing  its  origin  to  so  remote 
an  age  as  the  sixth  century,  the  development  of  the  art 
of  leather  decoration  proceeded  with  ever-increasing 
excellence  until  it  achieved  its  fullest  perfection  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  art  originated  with 
the  Moors,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Venetians,  all  of  whom 
lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  beinjj  the  first  to  introduce 
the  art  of  embossing  leather  to  the  civilised  world.  But, 
withrut  presuming  to  decide  this  knotty  point,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  trade  in  leather  hanging  centred  for  some 
centuries  in  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which  city  was,  till  the 
eleventh  century,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  Caliphs  of 
the  West." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  through  its  trade  in 
these  Spanish  leathers,  the  city  of  Cordova  became 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  and  that  artificers  from  that 
city  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  art. 

In  Italy,  Venice  for  a  long  time  had  a  flourishing  trade 
in  stamped  leathers,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  she 
became  famous — her  fleet  distributing  them  over 
the  known  world — especially  to  Bruges,  once  the 
centre  of  northern  commerce.  In  Liege,  Brussels,  and 
Lille,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  manu- 
facturies  of  Cordovan  leathers  ;  and  the  ornamentation 
of  leather  for  furniture  and  wall  hangings  was  much 
favoured  amongst  the  richest  and  highest  classes. 

Throughout  the  records  of  Europe  continual  mention  is 
made  of  leather  decorations.  The  inventories  of  Royal 
houses,  such  as  the  French  inventory  of  1380,  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry  in  1446,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in 
X427,  and  that  of  Philip  IV.  in  1660,  are  full  of  items 
concerning  these  important  hangings;  whilst,  in  1558, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  ordered  from  Paris  embossed 
leather  hangings  in  red  and  silver  for  a  room  for  the  King 
at  Monceaux. 

The  old  process  by  which  the  leathers  were  prepared 
is  too  quaintly  interesting  to  be  passed  without  notice. 

An  old  Venetian  writer  enters  into  the  subject  in 
minute  detail,  prefacing  his  description  with  the  remark 
that,  "He  who  invented  the  art  of  preparing  the 
leather  must  have  been  a  singularly  clever  man  ;  not 
that  I  believe  that  any  one  person  brought  the  art  to  its 
present  state  of  excellence,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
exalted  persons. 

The  process  of  manufacture  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows: — '  Guadamacils,"  or  prepared  squares  of 
skins  (so-called  from  a  small  Andalusian  village  where 
large  quantities  of  skins  were  dressed),  were  first  soaked 
and  then  beaten  between  stones  to  make  them  supple. 
Each  square  was  then  washed  and  wrung  dry,  prepara- 
tory to  being  stretched  by  means  of  an  iron  frame  over  a 
highly-polished  slab,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  till 
dry.  A  thin  size  was  next  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  the 
hands,  and  a  surface  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  or  some  colour, 
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was  then  imparted.  When  again  dry,  the  leather  so 
prepared  was  ready  to  receive  the  pattern  intended  to  be 
embossed.  This  was  effected  by  a  wooden  plate  on 
which  the  design  was  carved.  This  plate,  being  fi  st 
inked  with  a  resinous  preparation,  the  skin  was  stretched 
tight  over  the  plate,  and  pressed  so  as  to  take  off  the 
impression.  This  done,  the  last  and  perhaps  most 
laborious  stage  was  reached,  as  the  workman  had  then  to 
emboss  on  the  leather  the  pattern  which  had  become 
printed  on  it.  The  final  stage  of  colouring  and  trimming 
being  thus  attained,  the  leather  decoration  was  complete. 

The  great  charm  of  the  leather  hangings  was  their 
beauty  of  design,  their  richness  of  colouring,  their  bold- 
ness of  execution,  their  variety  of  pattern,  and  their 
elegance  of  appearance.  These  Cordovan  leathers  were 
much  prized  as  having  great  advantages  over  other 
hangings,  as  they  were  of  greater  durability,  as  they 
resisted  the  effects  of  damp,  as  they  gathered  little  dust, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  moth. 

Calcorion  is  a.n  attempt  with  modern  mechanical 
appliances,  a  reproduction  of  this  almost  extinct  art. 
Such  :few  old  leathers  as  survive  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries,  bear  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  old  leather 
hangings.  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since  the  last 
commercial  house  engaged  in  the  leathern  decoration 
trade  closed  its  doors  in  Paris.  After  spreading  in  the 
course  of  centuries  through  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Hungary,  and  England  the  trade  declined  through 
the  seventeenth  century  and  finally  died  out  in  the 
eighteenth. 

The  demand  which  has  now  sprung  up  in  the  art- 
world  and  the  higher  spheres  of  society  for  a  supply  of 
wall  decorations  superior  in  design,  in  treatment,  and  in 
material  to  anything  at  present  introduced  has  stimulated 
the  proprietors  of  Calcorion  tc  offer  to  the  artistic  public 
this  reproduction  of  the  old  Cordovan  leathers,  confident 
that  the  introduction  of  a  successful  imitation  of  Spanish 
leather  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  art  of  house 
decoration- or  rather  a  return  to  that  method  of  orna- 
mentation which  was,  some  five  centuries  ago,  the  mark 
of  taste,  of  education  and  of  wealth. 

Calcorioa,  whilst  capable  of  "being  produced  at  a  price 
at  least  as  ,low  as  any  high -class  modern  decoration,  is 
not  a  cheap  material,  for  any  of  the  more  decorative 
patterns. 


The  Smithy. 

1  he  smithy,  with  its  hammers,  anvils,  and  bellows,  is 
not  usually  credited  with  having  any  but  the  most  re- 
mote connection  with  the  fine  arts.  If  people  think  of  it 
at  all  in  conjunction  with  artistic  productions,  it  is  but 
to  recall  that  Quintin  Matsys  or  some  other  distinguished 
man,  began  his  career  by  hammering  iron.  Yet  away 
back  when  the  centuries  were  very  young,  cunning 
handicraftsmen,  descendants  of  Tubal,  wrought  and 
fashioned  strange  devices  in  that  metal.  Even  then, 
iron  which  was  used  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  gates,  chains, 
armour,  weapons,  and  various  domestic  purposes,  was 
often  shaped  with  wondrous  skill  and  beaten  into  ornate 
and  chaste  designs.  A  few  days  ago  the  Blacksmiths' 
Company,  one  of  the  oldest  of  London  Guilds,  for  they 
were  incorporated  by  prescription  of  Edward  III.  in  1325, 
opened  an  exhibition  of  work  in  iron  at  the  Ironmongers' 
Hall,  Fenchurch  Street.  The  educational  value  of  the 
work  shown  was  much  enhanced  by  a  loan  from  South 
Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department,  of  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  ancient  English  and  Continental 
blacksmiths'  manufacture,  thus  enabling  instant  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  that  and  the  productions  of 
modern  British  smithies. 
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The  sales  of  oil  paintings  during  the  past  month 
have  included  the  following  : 

£ 

A.  Cuyp  .  .  168 
P.  dc  Hooghe  ,  400 
D.  Tenurs  .  273 
T.  Creswick  .  173 
W.  Collins  ,  525 
G,  Morland  .  735 
/.  Hoppner        .  2362 


A  Herdsman  . 
Interior  .... 
Village  Festival    •  . 
Putney  Bridge  . 
Fishermen  Landing  . 
Childrenplaying  at  soldiers 
The  Jessamy  Bride  . 
Girl  with  Birdcage  . 
Miss  Conquest  . 
River  scene  with  Cattle  . 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  . 
Madame  de  Tremaat 
La  Priere 
Jan  de  Broecke 
A  Lady  in  Black 
S.  Catherine  with  Angels  . 
Mme.  de  Pompadour 
Dead  Game 
River  and  Wood 
Water  Mill  and  Cottages 
Landscape  with  Cattle  i. 
Venice  .... 
The  Angelus 

Le  Retour  de  la  Fontaine 

Le  Vanneur 

Les  Cuirassiers 

The  Sale  .... 

Painter  and  Amateur 

Jeune  Homme  Ecrivant  . 

The  Three  Smokers 

Ball  Players  . 

L'Ecrivain 

A  Reader  in  Red 

Le  Baiser        .  . 

Sui  La  Plage  . 

Le  Matin  .... 

Le  Soir  .... 

Biblis  .... 

L'Etang  .... 

La  Remise 

Le  Trouv^re 

La  Rentr6e  des  Moutons  . 
Joseph    Vendu    par  ses 

Freres 
Les  Singes  Experts  . 
Le  Frondeur 
Eastern  Courtyard  . 
Columbus  at  the  Convent 
The  Giaour 
Christopher  Columbus 
Tiger  and  Serpent  . 
Othello  and  Desdemona  . 
Diana  the  Huntress  . 
Bohemians 
Venus  and  Adonis  . 
Venus  and  Eros 
Banc  de  Riviere 
Fantasia  Arabe 
Les  Gorges 
La  Chasse  au  Faucon 
L'Alerte 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  162 
Romney 
Gainsborough 
Sir  J.  Lawrence 
Greuze 
Greuze 
Franz  Hals 
F.  Hals  . 
B.  Luini  . 
F.  Boucher 
Weenix 
Hohbema  . 
Hobbema 
Hobbema 
Guardi 
Millet 
Millet 
Millet 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Meissonier 
Bonington 
Corot 
Corot 
Corot 
Corot 
Courbet 
Couture 
Daubigny 


Decamps 

Decamps 

Decamps 

Decamps 

Delacroix 

Delacroix 

Delacroix 

Delacroix 

Delacroix 

Diaz 

Diaz 

Diaz 

Diaz 

Dupre 

Fortuny 

Fromentim 

Fromentim 

Fromentim 


630 
252 
204 
269 

725 
4420 
1680 

535 
200 

456 
1533 
3450 
5325 
400 
22300 
810 

3575 
7600 
3600 
2500 
2700 
1680 
«400 
6800 
2400 
680 
1200 
2240 
640 
2640 
250 
3080 
560 
900 

1600 
2800 
3700 
2260 
1275 
1575 
1440 
1400 
600 
2850 
1320 
1440 

755 
1600 

965 
1720 
1640 
1280 


£ 
5480 
368 
560 
280 
3000 
1750 
173 
3937 
1200 
3020 
2340 
1320 
820 

725 
4800 
1280 
3000 
3200 
4800 
1800 
1250 
1500 

1750 
1450 

820 
2520 

10400 
400 
3000 
1350 
1200 
2450 
3200 
1050 
1660 
185 
820 
460 
750 
840 

425 

363 

The  following  water  colours  have  also  been  sold 
Jesus  among  the  Doctors  .    Decamps    .       .  1350 
The  Serenade  . 
Chess  Players  . 
Peasant  and  Cows  . 
The  Shepherdess 


Chevaliers  Arabes  . 
Roman  Races  . 
A  Lancer  .... 
CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx  . 
A  Marriage  at  Delft . 
The  Laughing  Boy  . 
Madonna  and  Child . 
The  Death  of  Lucretia  . 
My  Sister  .... 
Charcoal  Burners 
The  Farm  in  the  Wood  . 
Spring  .... 
A  Norman  Hamlet  . 
Le  Chemin 
David  and  Abigail  . 
The  Lock  .... 
Le  Garde  Chasse 
Suresnes  .... 
Le  Passage  du  Gufe  . 
Vaches  au  Paturage. 
Paturage  Normand  . 
Le  Descent  des  Vaches  . 
Shepherd  and  Flock 
La  Basse  Cour 
Dutch  Canal  . 
Venice  .... 
Rinaldo  m  the  garden  ot 

Aimida  . 
Old  Woman 
Lady  Rich 
Winter  Pleasures 
Stephen  Gardiner 
Dutch  Interior 
Le  Dejeuner 

The  Interrupted  Game  . 
The  Cabaret 
Milking  Time  . 
Horses      .       .  . 
La  Dep^che 
A  Camp  Scene  , 
A  Fete  Champctre  . 
Capture  of  a  Town  . 
The  Madonna  . 


Fromentim 

Gericault 

Gericautt 

Ingres 

Isaby 

Lionardo 

Mabuse 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt 

Rousseau 

Rousseau 

Rousseau 

Rousseau 

Rousseau 

Rubens 

Ruysdael 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Liem  . 

Canaletto 


Coypel 
Gerard  Dow 
Van  Dyks 
Lancret 

Quenten  Matsys 

Metsu 

Metsu 

Ostade 

Ostade 

A,  Van  de  Velde 
Paul  Potter 
Terburg 
J.  B.  Pater 
J.  B.  Pater 
Wouvermanns  , 
Perugino  . 


Leloir 
Meissonier 
Millet 
Millet 


680 
1000 

640 
1080 


The  names  of  deceased  artists  are  in  italics. 


The  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  late  M.  Cabanel's  studio 
has  produced  about  £5,650,  for  paintings,  sketches,  and 
drawings     His  well-known  picture  oi  "  Cleopatra  lix- 
perimenting  with  Poisons  upon  Condemned  Prisoners 
fetched  ;^8oo,  and  his  "  St.  John  the  Baptist  "  £500. 

Sir  Richard  Garth  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted 
the  large  sum  of  ;^3,ooo  for  his  "  Mrs.  Lowndes  Stone, 
by  (iainsborough.  exhibited  in  the  last  winter  exhibition 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  '^ec^f^tly  engraved  by  M 
Tonnard  in  the  Magazine  of  Art.  This  beautiful  work  is  a 
half-length,  measuring  only  thirty  inches  by  twenty-five, 
and  has  be;n  sold  through  Messrs.  Colnaghi  who,  how- 
ever,  decline  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  even 
to  Sir  Richard  himself. 
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*#*    The  charge  Joy  annonncements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 


Published  Quarterly,  Price  3  s.  6d.  Post  Free- 


ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Part  LXXIIL,  July. 


ETCHING  AS    A   MEANS   OF    ORIGINAL  EX- 
PRESSION. By  R.  Toovey,  R.P-E. 
NOTES,  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 
"SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY." 

Etched  by  W.  Strang,  R.P-E ^ 
THE  CHURCH   OF   ST.    EDMUND,  LOMBARD 
STREET.  Etched  by  A.  M.  Williams. 

VENICE— RIVA  DEGLI  SCHIAVONI. 

Etched  by  G.  Latoix. 


London:    Sampsjn  Low,  Marston,    Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 


THE^  DEVEREUK  GALLERY. 

IMPORTANT  to  ARTISTS.— The  DEVEREUX 

1  GALLERY,  MALVERN,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  English 
and  American  buyers,  spacious  and  well  lighted,  open  daily,  FREE 
for  the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS 
at  ARTISTS' OWN' FIXED  PRICES.-For  Prospectus  and  terms 
apply  Messrs.  BURROW,  DEVEREUX  GALLERY,  MALVERN 


^RT  MASTER    DESIRES  ENGAGEMENT  or  SCHOOL.— 
DOVE,  Melbourne,  Derby. 


pOUNTRY  BUSINESS  for  DISPQSAL  (through  a  Death  in 
^  Family)  ART  DEPOT  and  Sale  of  Artists'  Materials,  Classes, 
and  Teaching.  Cash  £40,  including  Stock;  Rent  of  Shop  and  small 
Studio,  £15.  Market  i  own  of  12.000,  certain  living  fu"  good  artist, 
no  opposition.  Apply  to  Mr.  Pickering-Jones,  Auctioneer  and  Agent. 
Horsham.  Stamp. 


L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Artists'  (ilDlourmsn, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  for 

DR.  F,  SCHOENFELD  &  CO.'s 
Celebrated  Oil,  Water,  and  Gouache  Colours. 

Importer  of  French  Brushes^  Sketch  Boxes,  Pastels 
Papers^  and  other  Materials. 


Papers  for  Reproducing  Illustrations  by  tlie 
Photozinco  Processes. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT    QUEEN    STREET,  LONDON,  W.C 


GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 

PRACTICAL 

CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTSELLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACHCHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 


Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 


BOROUGH  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY. 

AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  of  MODERN  PICTURES  and 
SCULPTURE.  The  above  Exhibition  will  open  on 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th.  Works  will  be  received  between 
the  2nd,  and  9th  of  August. 

Forms  and  all  particulars  can  be  had  on  application. 

GEO.  HARRY  WALLIS, 

Director  and  Curator. 

The  Castle,  Nottingham,  Jtily  1889. 


w 


ANTED  TO  HIRE  for  about  THREE  MONTHS  Copies 
of  any  or  all  of  the  following  National  Gallery  Pictures  : — 
PEACE 

THE   SCANTY  MEAL 
DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE 
THE   MAID    AND  MAGPIE' 
THE   BLIND   FIDDLER  Wilkie. 

Address:   A.  W.  Potter,  26,  Bower  Lane,  Maidstone. 


Landseer. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  with  Good  Garden,  near 
Orpington  Station,  35  minutes  from  London.  Four  bedrooms, 
drawing  and  dining  room,  good  offices  and  outhouses.  Rent  £45  a 
year.— Apply  C  K.  J.,  office  of  this  paper. 

Monthly,  Price  6d.      By  Post,  yd. 

The  Euskin  Eeading  Guild  Journal. 

Organ  of  the  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  Societies  and  of  the 
Reading  Guild.  "  No  true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be 
a  '  Ruskinian  ' ;  he  will  follow,  not  me,  but  the  instincts 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Creator." — St. 
Mark's  Rest. 

George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
London:  W.  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Birmingham :  W.  Downing,  New  Street. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Emmett,  George  IV.  Bridge. 
Glasgow:  Morison  Bros-,  97,  Buchanan  Street 
Arbroath:  Brodie  and  Salmond. 


PHOTO  STUDIES,  Wyles's  {See  Front  of  Cover\ 
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PURITY     IN  MUSIC. 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JOHN  BROADHOUSE 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  3s.6d. 
W.  REEVES,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Office^  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE. 
I  AUGUST,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


'"'^^Tffj^  T  has  been  so  long  the  custom  for 
^[jkj  us  to  regard  the  French  Art 
opinion  as  possessing  many 
\^r^i)  claims  to  infallibility,  and  we  are 
so  much  inclined  to  accept  with- 
out  question  the  French  judg- 
ment  upon  aesthetic  matters, 
that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  recent 
events  in  Paris  should  appear  to  have 
special  significance  for  all  members  of  our 
artistic  community.  The  Paris  Exhibition  and 
the  Secretan  Sale  have,  in  different  ways,  given 
somewhat  exceptional  opportunities  to  the 
Parisian  experts  for  the  expression  of  some 
very  interesting  views.  The  Exhibition  has 
afforded  us  a  chance  of  drawing  from 
France  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits 
and  capacities  of  a  large  number  of  our 
most  prominent  artists.  We  have  been  able 
there  to  submit  to  our  French  neighbour's  a 
collection  which  includes  examples  of  the 
productions  of  the  men  with  whose  work 
our  numerous  art  exhibitions  have  made  us 
so  well  acquainted.  We  may  take  the 
award  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  jury 
which  had  to  adjudicate  upon  these  works  of 
.art  as  the  expression  of  the  French  convic- 
tion about  the  relative  merits  of  these 
representative  artists ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  compare  this  definite  state- 
ment with  the  public  and  professional 
opinion  in  this  country  on  the  same  subject. ' 


On  the  whole  the  list  is  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  There  are  here  and  there  names  that 
do  not  perhaps  altogether  deserve  the  pro- 
minence that  has  been  assigned  to  themi  ; 
but  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
wise  and  judicious  selection  are  so  few  that 
they  need  not  be  more  minutely  discussed. 
We  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  catholicity 
of  the  award,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  real  leaders  of  the  various  schools  have 
been  recognised. 

The  selection  for  the  medals  of  honour  of 
Mr.  Tadema  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore  is  one 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel.  Mr. 
Tadema  stands  alone  as  a  painter  of  detail, 
his  work  is  emphatically  that  of  a  perfect 
craftsman.  He  is  an  imitative  artist  of  the 
highest  rank.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  is  in 
another  way  equally  individual.  He  is  a 
worker  who  never  allows  himself  to  forget 
nature ;  he  is  an  artist  whose  one  aim  has 
been  all  his,  life  to  paint  what  he  sees,  as  he 
sees  it.  The  recognition  of  his  great 
capacity  by  the  Royal  Academy  was  un- 
graciously deferred,  until  the  persistent 
ignoring  of  his  claims  became  a  scandal, 
so  that  we  may  well  rejoice  to  find  him  at 
once  securing  so  prominent  a  distinction  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  Among  the  recipients 
of  first-class  medals  we  find  placed  on  equal 
footing  established  artists  of  such  very 
different  methods  of  practice  as  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  Mr.  Hook,  Mr. 
Orchardson,  and  Mr.  Whistler,  as  well  as 
younger  workers  like  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
Mr.  J.  R,  Reid,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon, 
Second  class  medals  fall  to  Mr.  Luke  Fildes, 
and  Mr.  Gregory  among  others,  while  the 
younger  men  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
F.D.  Millet  ;  and,  again,  in  the  third  class,  we 
have  Mr.  Kennington,  Mr.  Beadle,  Mr. 
Aumonier,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Starr  bracketed  as 
equals  of  Mr.  Calderon,  Mr.  Macbeth,  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  or  Mr.  Goodall.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  principle  for  which 
we  have  so  long  contended  is  supported  by 
continental  opinion  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
encouraging  to  see  that  in  France,  where 
the  prestige  of  Burlington  House  does  not 
blind  the  popular  common-sense,  many  of 
our  rising  artists,  whose  efforts  we  have 
always  done  our  best  to  aid,  are  regarded  as 
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the  equals  of  some  and  as  the  superiors  of 
others  among  the  Royal  Academy  exclusives. 

We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  this  result  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  armoury 
upon  which  the  progressive  party  depends 
in  its  conflict  with  the  privileged  section  of 
the  artistic  community.  It  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  younger  men  in  their 
struggle  for  recognition.  It  will  help  to 
dispel  that  ridiculous  delusion,  which  the 
Academy  has  helped  to  create  and  does  its 
best  to  maintain,  that  artists  have  no  right 
to  expect  any  substantial  professional 
reward  until  they  have  arrived  at  an  age 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  improbable  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  any  more  work 
worthy  of  their  reputations.  The  outside 
public,  the  lookers  on  at  the  squabbles  in 
the  art  world,  are  also  likely  to  be  influenced 
beneficially  by  the  award.  To  them  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  ;  they  have 
the  task  of  arbitration  between  the  different 
disputing  parties ;  and  with"  them  is  the 
power  to  decide  the  whole  contention  once 
and  for  all.  Everything,  then,  is  welcome 
which  impresses  upon  them  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  only  at  Burlington  House  that 
artistic  capacity  has  its  home,  and  that 
workers  who  have  not  been  dignified  with 
Academic  rank  are  fully  as  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  those  that  have.  Everything  which 
helps  them  to  appreciate  the  keenness  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  importance  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  "  the  forty "  and  their 
opponents,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
made  to  produce  its  fullest  effect.  When 
once  the  public  realise  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  young  workers  take  their  stand, 
is  a  reasonable  one,  when  once  they  are  led 
by  the  light  of  such  incidents  as  this  Paris 
Exhibition  award,  to  appreciate  the  justice 
of  the  claim  advanced  by  the  progressive 
party,  to  more  consideration  and  fairer 
treatment  from  those  who  hold  the  reins  of 
artistic  authority,  then  there  will  be  little 
fear  that  evident  abuses  will  be  suffered  to 
exist  much  longer. 

There  are  fortunately  signs  that  public 
opinion  is  already  in  train  for  healthy 
development.  The  Secretan  sale  has  come 
in  most  opportune  conjunction  with  the 
Paris  exhibition.  It  has  given  us  an 
additional  proof  of  the  growing  popularity 


of  the  finest  and  most  wholesome  type  of 
art,  and  of  the  decline  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  conventional  "  old  master." 
The  whole  array  of  artists,  who  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Nature,  and  whose  assaults  upon 
the  all  pervading  conventionality  were 
regarded  by  their  contemporaries  as  rank 
heresy,  are  gaining  steadily  and  surely  their 
rightful  position  in  the  public  estimation. 
A  single  picture  by  Millet,  Rousseau, 
Daubigny,  Troyon,  or  Corot,  fetches  now 
a  price  that  would  have  seemed  to  one  of 
those  unsophisticated  workers  an  absolute 
fortune.  Living  men  who  work  with  the 
same  zeal  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  dead 
arists,  find  season  by  season  and  year  by 
year  that  the  demand  for  pictures  charac- 
teristic of  the  school  increases  even  in  this 
country ;  while  on  the  continent,  in  the 
centres  of  artistic  influence,  they  see  their 
work  honoured  and  their  teachings  respected. 

We  may  hope,  then,  to  see  the  old 
academic  fallacy  soon  discredited  altogether, 
and  to  have  it  replaced  in  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  men  by  that  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent Nature-worship  which  is  the  source 
of  all  that  is  finest  and  most  worthy 
of  existence  in  the  art  of  the  world. 
We  may  expect  to  see  by-and-bye  something 
like  a  reasonable  correspondence  between 
the  opinion  of  experts  of  the  highest  type 
and  the  popular  judgment.  We  may  look 
forward  to  finding  the  picture  buyer  dis- 
posed to  fill  his  gallery  with  the  work  of 
men  whose  devotion  to  their  art  is  greater 
than  their  craving  for  notoriety,  rather  than 
with  the  productions  of  artists  whose 
aesthetic  attitude  consorts  not  at  all  with  the 
feelings  and  tastes  of  the  day.  The  sale 
room  is,  after  all,  the  place  to  which  the 
beliefs  and  convictions  of  the  artist  and  the 
connoisseur  come  ultimately  for  the  severest 
test  of  all.  In  this  country  "  Christie's  " 
has  always  been  more  influential  and  more 
valuable  as  an  art  centre  than  the  National 
Gallery ;  for  in  the  auction-room  we  may 
judge  of  the  progress  of  our  art,  we  may 
trace  the  growth  of  one  aesthetic  belief  and 
the  decline  of  another,  we  can  see  our  art 
living  and  moving,  while  at  the  National 
Gallery  we  have  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
antiquities,for  the  most  part  of  small  aesthetic 
value,  and  of  shght  artistic  importance.  In 
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Trafalgar  Square  living  art  is  a  mistake,  in 
the  sale-room  it  is  valuable  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  It  is  supremely  important  that 
no  chance  should  be  lost  of  bringing  about 
the  desirable  agreement  between  public 
opinion  and  professional  conviction.  The 
Secretan  sale  shows  us  in  which  direction 
the  popular  belief  is  tending ;  the  award  of 
the  exhibition  jury  points  out  the  bent  of 
the  artistic  mind.  It  remains  for  us,  and 
for  all  who  sympathise  with  progressive 
views  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  opportunity. 

The  costly  architectural  follies  on  which  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria  threw  away  so  many 
millions  are,  it  appears,  fast  crumbling  to  ruins. 
Herren-Chiemsee,  the  palace  which  he  had 
constructed  on  the  model  of  Versailles,  is 
already  in  a  deplorably  dilapidated  condition ; 
and  the  once  beautiful  grounds,  now  utterly 
neglected,  with  their  walks  choked  up  with 
grass  and  weeds,  present  a  most  desolate 
spectacle.  Neuschwanstein,  which  promised 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  *'  romantic"  type  of  architecture  in  Europe, 
but  which  the  King  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  in 
still  worse  plight.  The  two  hunting-lodges 
— Schachen  and  Falkenstien — have  escaped 
ruin  at  the  expense  of  their  dignity;  both 
having  been  converted  into  hotels. 

Mr.  Algernon  Graves  has  collected  some 
interesting  statistics  anent  the  exhibition  at 
the  Grosvenor  and  New  Galleries,  this  year 
and  last.  During  these  two  years  791  pictures 
have  been  shown  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  784  at  the  New.  This  total  of  1,575  works 
was  contributed  by  567  artists,  of  whom  13 
were  R.A.'s  and  13  Associates.  The  analysis 
of  these  figures  is  too  much  for  this  weather  ; 
but  the  general  result  seems  to  be  that  104 
artists  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Grosvenor, 
and  81  have  seceded  from  the  Grosvenor  to  the 
New.  To  which  camp  does  that  impetuous 
painter  belong  who,when  he  found  he  was  badly 
hung  at  the  Grosvenor,  shouldered  his  picture, 
and  was  only  stopped  from  carrying  it  away  by 
the  apparition  of  Sir  Coutts  in  the  doorway  ! 


It  has  been  decided  that  the  building  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  space  now  vacant  at  the  back  of  the 
National  Gallery,  facing  St.  Martin's  Church 
and  the  new  Charing  Cross  road.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bring  the  two 
Galleries  into  a  sort  of  competition  with  one 


another ;  for,  instructive  and  interesting  as  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is,  it  cannot  claim  to 
have  anything  like  so  strong  a  charm  as  the 
older  and  more  cosmopolitan  institution.  The 
site,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
central,  and  we  must  hope  that  the  portraits  of 
our  great  men  will  not  be  neglected  because, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  only  a  few  of 
them  can  be  ranked  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  National  Gallery.  It  is  strange  that  this 
collection  of  portraits  has  hitherto  excited  com- 
paratively little  popular  interest.  A  more 
valuable  collection  of  the  kind  does  not  exist 
in  any  country,  and  no  one  who  has  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  our  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  history  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
at  least  some  of  its  treasures.  It  makes  the 
past  live  again,  and  conveys  an  extraordinarily 
vivid  sense  of  the  continuity  of  our  national 
development.  When  the  portraits  are  in  their 
places  in  the  new  building,  classes  of  boys  and 
girls  should  often  be  taken  to  see  them.  A 
glance  at  the  faces  of  the  men  who  have  made 
any  period  illustrious  would  do  more  for  an 
inteUigent  young  student  than  any  amount  of 
dry  reading  or  lecturing. 

The  Secretan  sale  commenced  i  July  and 
excited  unprecedented  interest.  The  pavement 
of  the  Rue  La  Rochefoucauld  leading  to  M. 
Sedelmeyer's  galleries  was  occupied  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  ranged  in  queue^  as  at  a  theatre 
or  at  the  issue  of  a  popular  loan.  They  waited 
patiently  their  turn  for  admission,  and  the 
large  sale-room  was  packed  with  persons  who 
eagerly  listened  to  or  took  part  in  the  high 
biddings.  There  were  plaudits  when  a 
Meissonier  no  larger  than  the  hand,  "  Le  Vin 
du  Cure,"  was  knocked  down  to  M.  Vanier,  a 
Rheims  wine  merchant,  for  ^3,600,  and  the 
competition  aroused  the  keenest  interest. 


The  famous  "  Angelus  "  of  Millet  went  up  to 
/20,ooo,  offered  by  M.  Proust.  The  French 
present  called  out  "  Knock  it  down  I  Will  you 
knock  it  down  !  "  and  the  auctioneer  let  his 
hammer  fall.  There  were  cries  of  Vive  la 
France"!  with  some  applause,  but  an 
American  bidder  protested.  He  had  come 
forward,  and  had  offered  ;^40  more.  In  the  midst 
of  the  noise  which  prevailed  the  auctioneer 
had  not  heard  him,  and  had  knocked  down  the 
picture.  There  was  a  great  disturbance,  with 
complaints  on  the  one  side  and  cheering  on  the 
other.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  sale 
could  be  disputed,  and  M.  Proust,  on  being 
consulted,  agreed  to  reopen  the  bidding.  This 
time  the  Americans  understood  that  it  "was  for 
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France  the  picture  was  to  be  bought.  They 
offered  ;^2,ooo  more,  and  the  "  Angehis  "  was 
then  knocked  down  to  M.  Proust,  as  represent- 
ing France,  at  the  price  of  ;^22,300.  There 
was  general  enthusiasm  ovei  this  result,  and 
even  the  visitors  said  that  there  was  no  room 
for  wounded  vanity  in  such  a  defeat.  As 
regards  the  French  Government,  it  must  be 
congratulated  on  its  resolution,  though  the 
failure  of  the  Parliament  to  vote  the  money  in 
time  defeated  the  good  intention. 

So  in  July,  1889,  the  Romanticists  have  had 
their  hour  of  supreme  triumph :  the  finest 
picture  that  has  been  produced  by  the  modern 
romantic  school — Millet's  "  Angelus  " — was 
being  bought  by  the  French  Government  for 
the  almost  incredible  price  of  ;^22,30o ;  the 
largest  sum,  it  is  believed,  that  has  ever  been 
paid  for  a  modern  picture.  The  painter 
received  for  it  the  melancholy  price  of  about 
^80.  The  action  of  the  French  Government 
in  deciding  to  buy  the  picture  for  the  nation, 
whatever  the  cost,  is  a  shining  example  which, 
we  may  hope,  will  be  well  taken  to  heart  in 
Downing-street.  That  is  not  our  way  of  doing 
things.  We  allow  treasures  of  English  art  to 
be  carried  away  to  foreign  countries  whence 
they  can  never  be  expected  to  return. 
And  when  we  do  generously  patronise  the  arts 
we  are  generous  in  an  unwise  way.  We  pay 
;f  70,000,  lor  instance,  for  a  Raphael  which  is 
by  no  means  the  most  splendid  and  dis- 
tinguished example  of  the  great  master  of 
Urdino.  We  are  either  penurious  or  absurdly 
extravagant.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
"Angelus"  for  the  Louvre  everybody  would  nave 
rejoiced,  since  in  Paris  it  would  have  been 
accessible  to  all  the  world.  The  French 
Government  also  purchased  another  big  picture 

La  Remise,"  by  Courbet,  for  ;^3,o8o. 

The  seventeen  pictures  which  M.  Secretan 
detached  to  London  as  security  for  a  loan  were 
sold  with  somewhat  curious  results.  The 
prices  obtained  were  not  extravagant,  and  in 
some  cases  they  were  disappointing.  Thus  a 
landscape,  with  cattle  and  figures,  by 
Hobbema,  which  nine  years  ago  fetched  8,000 
guineas  in  the  San  Donato  sale,  was  sold  for 
5,200  guineas — a  very  heavy  drop  in  a  short 
time.  Another  Hobbema,  which  realised  4,000 
guineas  in  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale,  now 
fetched  only  3,000  guineas.  Even  Millet's 
very  fine  "  Le  Vanneur,"  which  Hfted  him 
from  sordid  poverty  to  comparative  prosperity, 
brought  only  the  comparatively  small  price  of 
3,400  guineas.    But  on  the  whole  the  modern 


pictures  sold  well.  A  Troyon  fetched  2,900  and 
another  2,8co  guineas ;  the  "  Christopher 
Columbus  at  the  Monastery "  of  Delacroix 
went  for  1,150  guineas,  which  is  its  uttermost 
value.  The  "  Eastern  Courtyard  with 
Children"  of  Decamps  may  be  regarded  as 
well  paid  for  with  2,040  guineas  :  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  brilliant  picture,  with  some  fine 
effects  of  light.  The  falling-off  in  some  of  the 
prices,  of  course,  proves  nothing.  Many  of 
the  prices  at  the  San  Donato  and  Hamilton 
sales  were  inflated  by  sharp  competition ; 
although  we  are  far  from  saying  that  a  really 
splendid  and  prime  Hobbema  is  not  worth 
8,000  guineas.  He,  like  Ostade,  whose- 
"  Cabaret  "  fetched  1,500  guineas,  is  a  painter 
whose  work  is  always  good  to  holdfor  a  good  price. 

We  hear  that  there  has  been  much  talk  in 
Paris  of  the  English  show  of  pictures  at  the 
exhibition.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  show 
was  unofficial  in  its  origin  and  was  in  no  <vay 
representative,  its  success  has  been  very  great 
and  really  witnesses  to  the  growth  in  artistic 
importance  of  the  English  School.  The  French 
have  awarded  the  highest  honours  to  Mr. 
Henry  Moore  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  was  usually  to  be 
found  before  the  works  of  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr. 
Watts,  and  before  the  one  great  picture  sent 
by  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  The  French  have  found 
very  much,  indeed,  to  admire  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hook ;  and  as  one  walks  through  the 
French  section  and  observes  the  strange  repre- 
sentation of  the  sea  A^hich  there  pass  current,, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  so  clever  a  people 
should  find  in  the  greatest  of  living  sea- 
painters  a  man  from  whom  they  have  much  to 
learn.  In  a  large  number  of  our  younger 
artists  they  readily  see  talents  which,  if  they 
have  had  their  origin  in  England,  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  put  out  to  interest  in  Paris,  and 
have  gained  their  increase  there.  We  do  not 
know  why  Mr.  Hook  was  not  awarded  any 
honour,  but  suspect  his  works  were  sent  Jiors 
concours. 


There  remain  the  two  most  individual 
artists  m  the  English  list,  the  two  men  further- 
most removed  from  the  French  genius,  Mr. 
Watts  and  Mr.  Burne-Jones.  Here,  of  course, 
there  are  divisions  of  opinion,  just  as  there  are 
in  the  French  ateliers  about  the  art  of  such 
modern  French  idealists  and  purely  poetical 
painters  as  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Mr.  Watts 
they  seem  to  have  found  somewhat  the  less 
interesting,  or  at  least  somewhat  the  less 
exceptional,  of  the  two  ;  they  have  seen  some- 
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thing  like  his  work  before  and  as  some  will 
think  better  in  Gustave  Moreau,  and  they  find 
something  to  criticise  in  the  material  which  he 
employs,  and  which  gives  to  many  of  his  pictures 
almost  the  appearance  of  fresco. 

But  the  "  King  Cophetua  "  of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  interests  while  it  puzzles  them ;  they 
say  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  most 
individual  talent,  that  it  implies  a  point  of  view 
of  the  most  personal  kind,  that  it  aims  at  an 
ideal  of  beauty  which,  if  there  are  degrees  of 
superiority  in  such  things,  is  superior  to  that 
of  almost  any  other  living  painter.  This  view 
does  not  very  much  differ  from  the  views 
expressed  in  cultivated  circles  in  London,  only 
we  have  seen  many  works  of  the  master,  and 
take  our  puzzle  with  placidity. 

Outside  the  English  school,  to  find  an  art 
which  is  at  present  comparatively  emancipated 
from  Parisian  influence,  one  has  to  go  to 
Denmark,  which  has  upon  the  visitor  the  effect 
of  a  most  pleasant  surprise.  There  is  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  a  large  picture  called  "Le 
Soir  de  St.  Jean"  by  a  Danish  painter  of  the 
name  of  Skredsvig,  representing  a  party  of 
friends  in  a  boat  on  a  lake  on  Midsummer-eve, 
which  is  absolutely  delicious  in  its  suggestive- 
ness  of  quiet  peace  and  natural  beauty.  Still 
more  clever,  though  perhaps  more  French,  are 
the  very  fine  pictures  of  another  Danish  artist, 
Kroyer,  one  of  them  a  group  of  life-size,  half 
length  portraits  of  French  artists — Bonnat, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  M.  Proust,  &c. — which  is 
of  the  highest  quality,  both  as  a  group  of  like- 
nesses and  as  an  example  ol  painting,  \nother 
picture  of  his,  "  Le  Dejeuner,"  is  equally 
brilliant  in  execution;  and  a  sea  piece,  a  view 
of  boats  on  the  North  Sea  at  a  moment  of  dead 
calm,  is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  a  page  of  Loti's 
"  Pecheur  d'Islande."  There  ought  to  be  a 
future  for  Danish  painting  if  the  country 
possesses  many  artists  who  can  achieve  work 
like  this. 


Mr.  Kineton  Parkes  does  not  agree  with  the 
egregious  Mr.  Quilter.  Pre-raphaelitism,  says 
Mr.  Parkes,  was  not  a  failure.  "  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  was  a  revolt,  not  against  romance,  or 
religion,  or  beauty,  or  drawing,  or  colour,  but  a 
revolt  against  conventionality,  pettiness,  and 
likeness  in  art.  It  was  a  progression,  an 
advance  on  English  art  as  they  found  it  in 
their  day,  and  not  a  retrogression  to  and  a 
rehabiliment  of  the  faults  of  early  painters. 
They  knew  that  art  was  in  a  low  condition ; 
and  no  one  will  dispute  the  point  who  has 


taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  period  ;  and  they 
knew  that  without  some  powerful  stimulus 
English  art  would  sink  into  decay.  Fortu- 
nately the  stimulus  was  given,  and  English  art 
is  now  a  glory  of  the  nations.  This  first  impetus 
was  given  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites."  This  is 
moderately  and  sanely  stated, nor  do  our  modern 
"Naturalists"  deny  the  claim. 


Mr.  Standage,  finding  that  his  anticipations 
as  regards  the  sale  of  his  "  pure  and  permanent 
colours  "  are  being  fully  reafised,  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  Aston  Chemical  Co., 
Birmingham,  for  the  production  of  his  pigments 
and  mediums  on  a  larger  scale  so  as  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade.  Both  the  special 
paints  and  mediums  invented  by  Mr.  Standage 
will  be  produced  under  his  personal  direction 
as  heretofore. 

One  result  of  the  ventilation  of  the  copyright 
question  in  pictures  was  seen  at  Christie's  the 
other  day,  when  two  Meissoniers  in  Colonel 
M'Murdo's  sale  were  sold  for^the  small  sums  of 
1 ,600  guineas  and  i  ,250  guineas.  The  copyright 
of  both  these  pictures  was  reserved.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  the  law.  Copyright  in  a  picture 
lasts  during  the  painter's  lifetime,  and  seven 
years  after  his  death.  The  copyright  in  an 
engraving  after  a  picture  lasts  for  28  years, 
provided  the  date  and  pubHshers  are  stamped 
upon  the  proof.  If  this  is  not  done  the  engrav- 
ing may  be  copied  as  often  and  as  badly  as  any- 
body likes,  provided  it  is  published  by  itself. 


ARTIFEX  AD  ARTEM. 


When  youth  and  pleasure 

Being  strong,  are  fain 
To  pass  all  measure, 

To  break  all  rein  ; 
When  the  Maenad  Passion 

In  Bacchic  mirth 
Would  find  or  fashion 

A  heaven  on  earth  ; 
When  the  eyes  are  too  weary 

Even  to  weep, 
The  lips  to  wail ; 
When  daylight  is  dreary 

'Twixt  death  and  sleep  ; 
When  love  seems  madness, 
And  thought  is  sadness, 

And  desire  doth  fail ; 
Then  calm  me,  raise  me, 

To  bear  my  part. 
Who  serve  and  praise  thee, 

Spirit  of  Art ! 
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(B-eljtbitiattfi. 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

An  invitation  was  issued  early  in  this  year  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  to  friends  and 
members  of  the  society,  to  contribute  works  of  art 
which  might  be  sold  so  as  to  provide  a  nucleus  for  a 
reserve  fund.  The  result  of  this  appeal  may  be 
seen  now  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries.  Some 
three  hundred  productions  have  been  contributed 
by  various  believers  in  the  reconstituted  "  British 
Artists,"  and  are  on  sale,  admission  to  the  gallery 
being  free.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  of 
art  which  are  being  thus  exhibited  are  hardly 
worthy  of  attention ;  most  of  them  would  have  a 
poor  chance  of  admission  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
the  gallaries  of  the  British  Artists,  but  there  are 
here  and  there  pictures  that  rise  somewhat  above 
the  otherwise  lamentably  low  level.  A  study  of  a 
girl's  head  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  is  characterised  by 
many  of  the  technical  qualities  that  give  distinction 
to  his  work  ;  a  large  landscape  "  Leigh,"  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Hill  is  freely  and  broadly  painted ;  and  Mr. 
Yglesias's  *'  Sea  Holly  "  is  pleasant  in  colour.  There 
are  also  oil  paintings  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  Mr. 
G.  G.  Kilburne,  and  Mr.  Yeend  King.  In  the  water- 
colour  room  the  best  contributions  are  those  of  Mr. 
G.  Clausen,  Mr.  H.  Vos,  Miss  Montalba ;  and  there 
are  also  a  sketch  by  Sir.  F.  Leighton,  and  a  has 
relief  by  Mr.  G.  Tinworth. 


Fine  Art  Society. 

A  small  collection  of  wat^rcolour  drawings  o^ 
Cairo  by  M.  A.  N.  Roussoff,  is  on  view  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  The  preface  to 
the  catalogue  contains  an  apology  for  the  smallness 
of  the  display,  and  accounts  for  it  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  artist  who 
seeks  his  subjects  in 'Egypt.  There  are,  indeed, 
only  twenty  drawings  shown,  fewer  than  the  artist 
originally  intended  to  exhibit ;  but  these  are  perhaps 
am(mg  the  best  that  he  has  hitherto  produced,  and 
possess,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the  happiest 
characteristics  of  his  method  of  work.  M". 
Roussoff's  water-colour  drawings  are  always  ably 
handled  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and  frequently 
display  exceptionally  fine  technical  qualities,  so 
that,  as  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  surpassed 
himself  in  many  of  these,  his  latest  productions,  we 
may  well,  in  our  admiration  for  the  quality  of  his 
Cairo  series,  forget  its  lack  of  quantity.  Nearly  all 
the  drawings  are  noteworthy  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Quality  of  light  and  colour  distinguish 
"  In  the  Arab  Quarter-  Morning,"  "  In  the  Bazaar- 
Noon,*'  and  the  Woman  preparing  Flowers  for 
Market;"  unusual  power  of  technical  expression 
characterises  "Faith  without  Works"  and  "The 
Hour  of  Prayer ;  "  quaint  appreciation  of  a  sparkling 
colour  effect  is  apparent  in  the  **  Street  with  a 
Fantasy  of  Flags ;  "  and  in  all  the  twenty  works  the 
thoughtful  choice  of  subject  and  the  intelhgent  use 
of  technical  devices  prove  to  what  an  excellent 
account  M.  Roussoff  has  turned  his  artistic  know- 
ledge during  his  stay  in  Egypt. 


Ekglish  Paintings  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  awards  of  the  French  jury  place  Alma 
Tadema  and  Henry  Moore  first  among  our  painters 
of  figure  and  landscape  (or  rather  seascape) 
respectively,  but  while  no  great  mistake  can  be 
imputed  to  this  decision,  neither  can  any  particular 
discernment  be  claimed.  The  English  show,  more- 
over, is  quite  unofficial,  and  if  good  on  the  whole  is 
very  unequal.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  sends  his 
great  picture,  *'  Captive  Andromache,"  lent  by  the 
Corporation  of  Mancheeter,  Simastha  the 
Sorceress,"  and  the  portrait  of  Lady  Coleridge. 
From  Sir  John  Millais  we  have  a  fairly  rich 
selection,  since  it  contains  three  well-known 
portraits  of  children,  Mr.  Wertheimer's  '*  Cherry 
Ripe,"  "  Cinderella,"  and  the  two  really  great 
portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hook,  R.A. 
From  Mr.  Hook  himself  we  have  have  three 
admirable  shore  pieces  ;  from  Mr.  Herkomer,  the 
two  well-known  portraits  "Miss  Grant,"  and  the 
*'  American  Lady,"  who  now  appears  in  the 
catalogue  under  the  new  title  of  '*  Entranced." 
Mr.  Fildes  sends  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  "The 
Return  of  the  Penitent,"  and  "Venetians,"  the  last 
named  bejng  one  of  several  works  kiudly  con- 
tributed by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  who 
themselves  know  what  an  exhibition  is,  and  how 
entirely  its  success  depends  on  the  generosity  of 
owners.  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  only  one  picture, 
but  it  is  one  of  his  masterpieces — the  celebrated 
'*  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  ;  and  Mr. 
Watts  has  no  fewer  than  eight  pictures  here, 
including  **  Hope,"  "  Diana  and  Endymion,"  *'  Love 
and  Life,"  and  *'The  Judgment  of  Pans."  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema,  besides  some  water  colours,  sends 
his  large  picture  '*  The  Woman  of  Amphissa  "  and 
his  little  gem  called  "Expectation."  From  Mr. 
Go w  we  have  the  well-known  Lille  picture,  "The 
Garrison  Marching  out  with  the  Honours  of  War  "  ; 
from  Mr.  Gregory,  his  portraits  of  the  two  Miss 
Galloways,  three  small  oil  pictures,  and  some  water 
colours;  from  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  the  picture  called 
"  Their  Share  of  the  Toil  "  ;  from  Mr.  Leader,  "  In 
the  Evening  there  shall  be  Light " ;  from  Mr. 
Orchardson,  the  second  of  the  *'  Mariage  de  Con- 
venance "  pictures,  "Her  Fust  Dance,"  and 
"Master  Baby";  from  Mr.  Briton  Riviera,  two 
pictures ;  the  '*  Mariamne,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Water- 
house,  a  Venetian  scene  by  Mr.  Woods,  "An 
Arrangement  in  Black,"  and  a  "  Harmony  in 
Flesh-colour  and  Green,"  by  Mr.  Whistler;  and 
pictures  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  Mr.  John  Collier,  Mr. 
MacWhirter,  Mr.  Macbeth,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  Mr. 
William  Stott,  Mr.  John  W.  Swan,  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  and  others.  In  the  water-colour  room  we 
are  fairly,  if  not  very  strongly,  represented,  many 
of  the  artists  already  named  contributing,  and 
many  others  besides.  Among  those  not  as  yet 
named  we  may  mention  Sir  James  Linton,  Mr.  J. 
Fulleylove,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Walter  Langley, 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
several  of  these,  and  especially  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Lewis  have  only  contributed  a  solitary  example  of 
their  work. 
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CONTINENTAL  GALLERY. 

The  summer  exhibition  at  the  Continental 
Gallery,  in  New  Bond  Street,  includes  typical 
examples  of  the  French,  German,  Itahan  and 
Norwegian  Schools,  and  carries  on  very  acceptably 
the  traditions  of  the  place.  The  work  is  generally 
of  very  excellent  quahty  and  there  is  a  notably 
large  proportion  of  pictures  of  which  the  merits  are 
conspicuous.  The  sensation  of  the  show  is  Herr 
Schramm's  "  Bianca  and  Capella,"  a  dramatic 
rendering  of  a  ghastly  subject.  Technically  this  large 
picture  is  eminently  praiseworthy  ;  it  tells  its  story 
forcibly,  it  is  well  painted  and  drawn,  and  is  far  from 
unpleasant  in  colour.  A  military  subject  "  Russian 
Cavalry  Skirmishing"  by  Herr  Pranishnikoff, is  also 
a  commendable  piece  of  work,  showing  as  it  does 
much  feeHng  for  colour  and  considerable  executive 
skill.  M.  Van  Hove's  "Chemist"  is  again  an 
example  of  sound  technique  ;  and  in  Herr  Ebner's 
*' Market  Scene,"  there  are  both  admirable 
manipulation  and  agreeable  colour,  harmony  and 
juxta-position.  M.  Van  Beer's  "Georgette"  is 
characteristically  hard  and  precise,  and  equally 
characteristically  unpleasant.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  canvasses  in  the  gallery  is  M.  Menard's 
"On  the  Cliff,"  an  impressionist  study  of  an  effect  of 
evening  sunlight  painted  with  exceptional  strength 
and  unusual  subtlety.  It  is  specially  charming  in 
design  and  arrangement  and  is  very  obviously  the 
production  of  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  sensitive 

artist.  —  

Dowdeswell's  Gallery. 

The  collection  of  pictures  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
life  by  Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  which  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well  are  exhibiting,  is  sufficiently  unlike  anything  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  shown  before  to  deserve  a 
good  deal  of  attention  on  the  score  of  its  originality. 
Mr.  Wores,  an  American  artist,  has  acquired  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  style  of  the  country  whose 
manners  and  customs  he  illustrates.  His  pictures 
have  much  of  the  simplicity  and  quaintness  of  con- 
ception, and  much  of  the  tenderness  of  colour  that 
make  attractive  the  paintings  of  Japanese  artists. 


Jit  u  s  t  r  • 

That  the  really  wide-spread  love  of  Wagner  is 
only  just  beginning,  in  place  of  being  a  passing 
novelty  well  nigh  moribund,  as  we  were  told  in  the 
"Wagner  bubble"  controversy  of  last  year,  is 
proved  by  every  fact  of  this  season's  musical  record. 
At  the  Richter  concerts  the  result  has  been  beyond 
expectation  of  the  most  devoted  champions  of  the 
art  that  centres  at  Bayreuth.  The  one  opera- 
house  that  knew  not  Wagner  is  closed,  at  the  other 
a  revival  of  the  Meistersinger  has  scored  a  triumph 
beyond  any  precedent  for  years  past.  The  only 
other  novelty  Verdi's  "  Otello,"  owed  no  small 
part  of  the  interest  shown  in  it  to  its  strongly 
marked  Wagner  influence.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
great  flood  of  Wagnerism  is  upon  us,  and  that  the 
burst  bubble  of  a  few  is  really  the  one  growing 
force  of  opera  in  England. 


The  New  Y§rk  Herald  of  July  15,  devotes  three 
inches  to  a  learned  and  exhaustive  criticism  of  the 


great  event,  in  which  Sachs  appears  as  Sacks  the 
cobbler ;  David,  as  the  Danish  apprentice.  "  Another 
performance  will  be  given  "  says  the  critic  therein, 
"  to  murk  Mdme.  Albani's  new  triumph  in  this 
great  work."  This  sentence  has  more  unconscious 
rhyme  than  reason.  For  as  the  second  performance 
was  in  the  bills  announcing  the  first,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  small  part  of  Eva,  charmingly  sung, 
but  lamentably  dressed,  and  poorly  acted  by  the 
prima  donna,  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  success, 
at  that  time  some  days  ahead. 

Where  also  is  the  "  famous  harp  obligato  follow- 
ing passages  in  the  brass — coming  like  a  calm  after 
a  storm,"  that  roused  the  New  York  Herald  critic  to 
dehght  ?  Who  also  is  de  Reszki  ?  and,  Why  if  he 
sang  the  part  of  "  Sir  Walter  "  was  "  M.  de  Beszkfc 
the  vocal  mainstay  ot  the  performance,"  by  whom  a 
rather  un-Wagnerian  melody  (the  Preis-lied  ye 
gods!),  "that  permeated  the  opera  at  different 
stages  in  the  performance,  was  presented  with  a 
tenderness  seldom  given  even  by  him  ?  " 


But  enough  of  a  very  curious  instance  of  the 
sometimes  wideawake  American  news-sheet  being 
caught  not  merely  napping  but  snoring.  The  great 
point  to  be  noticed,  is  the  triumph  of  a  performance 
of  this  opera,  even  disguised  in  the  unsuitable 
prettiness  of  Italian  words,  and  rendered  by  a 
company  who  were  in  spite  of  their  really  praise- 
worthy and  not  unsuccessful  attempts  to  throw  it 
off,  yet  more  or  less  hampered  by  the  exploded  con- 
ventionalism of  the  genuine  "Itahan  opera."  On 
the  whole  the  proof  that  the  music  of  Wagner  could 
make  the  dry  bones  life,  inspire  new  live  to  chorus 
and  singers,  and  fully  bring  into  play  the  magnifi- 
cent resources  of  the  Covent  Garden  orchestra,  is 
the  thing  to  reiterate.  Itahan  opera  is  dying,  but 
if  this  tendency  is  not  a  mere  accident,  it  may  leave 
a  legitimate  enough  heir,  in  opera  in  Italian  wnere,  in 
spite  of  many  patent  absurdities,  we  may  find  a 
common  tongue  "  understanded  of  all  musical 
peoples."  A  new  future  is  possible,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  glories  of  Covent  Garden  may 
be  not  only  preserved  but  increased  by  a  more 
hberal  concession  to  the  forces  at  work  to-day. 

At  the  Richter  concert,  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  Wagner  Society,  the  programme  consisted 
wholly  of  compositions  by  Wagner,  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  being  vocal.  Mr.  Lloyd's  sing- 
ing Lohengrin's  forewell  to  Elsa  would  have  thrown 
a  better  artist  than  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  into  the 
shade  ;  in  spite  of  this  the  baritone  singer  dehvered 
himself  of  Sachs's  "  Wahn  !  Wahn  !  "  with  great 
intelhgence,  and  was  also  heard  in  a  less  familiar 
extract  from  Die  Meisteninger — viz.,  the  closing 
scene,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Richter 
chcir.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  this  body  of  vocalists 
the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  Parsifal  went  with 
something  less  than  its  usual  impressiveness ;  the 
bells  were  not  quite  in  tune,  and  sounded  much  too 
loud,  in  consequence  of  their  position,  and  perfect 
accuracy  was  not  secured  in  all  parts  of  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Nicholl  were  excellent 
in  the  "  Schmiederlieder,"  as  the  scene  is  called  in 
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which  Siegfried  forges  anew  the  sword  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Nicholl  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  music 
of  the  dwarf  Mime,  which  on  the  concert  platform 
is  so  thankless  and  difficult  a  part,  that  he  deserves 
especial  commendation  for  its  assumption. 

The  production  of  Verdi's  Otello  has  been  the 
chief  musical  event  of  the  month.  Viewed  merely 
as  absolute  melodies,  only  a  few  of  the  themes  in 
the  opera  are  very  striking ;  the  mandolinata  in  the 
second  act,  and  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  of  the  fourth,  are 
almost  the  only  numbers  which  are  likely  to  impress 
the  ordinary  opera-goer ;  but  cultivated  musicians 
will  find  much  to  admire,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  "absolute"  music,  in  the  three  famous 
ensemble  numbers,  the  quartet  in  the  second  act, 
and  in  the  third  the  "trio  of  the  handkerchief"  and 
the  septet.  In  these  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  individuality  of  each  part,  that  same 
quality  which  gives  to  the  quartet  in  Rigoletto  its 
undying  popularity.  In  the  concerted  music  and 
elsewhere  each  personage  of  the  drama  utters  no 
single  phrase  that  jars  with  the  general  conception 
of  his  or  her  character. 

In  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  the  musical 
interest  centres  almost  entirely  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  ;  the  celebrated  passage  for  the 
double  basses  alone,  which  accompanies  Othello's 
entrance  into  Desdemona's  chamber,  and  the 
pathetic  delivery  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  love- 
motive,"  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  opera  from  the 
duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  are  without  parallel 
in  Signor  Verdi's  former  works.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  merit  of  Signor  Boito's  extraordinarily 
poetical  libretto  is  its  faithfulness  to  the  great  original 
on  which  it  is  founded.  In  his  excellent  translation 
into  English  the  late  Dr.  Hueffer  found  it  possible 
to  incorporate  a  very  large  number  of  Shakespeare's 
lines  without  alteration.  This  retranslation  has 
been  accomplished  with  surpassing  skill,  and  it  is 
preceded  by  an  interesting  and  characteristically 
modest  dedication  to  the  Italian  poet. 

Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  scenes,  and  the  close  of  the  third  act  is 
unknown  to  Shakespeare.  The  coarsely  rude  treat- 
ment of  Desdemona  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  of  people  i?  scarcely  in  tune  with  Othello's 
character,  and  the  final  tableau,  in  which  lago 
stands  with  his  foot  upon  the  swooning  Othello, 
exclaiming,  "  Ecco  il  leone  !  "  is  too  obviously  intro- 
duced with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  down  the 
curtain  effectively.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  hands  of  M.  Maurel,  lago  becomes  the 
most  important  personage  of  the  opera.  The 
singer's  dehvery  of  the  famous  mockery  of  the  Credo 
is  simply  horrible  in  its  diabolical  cynicism,  and  all 
the  successive  stages  in  the  process  of  poisoning 
Othello's  mind  are  given  with  the  subtlest  art.  His 
facial  expression  and  his  complete  command  of 
gesture  are  entirely  new  to  the  operatic  stage,  for 
even  he  has  never  accomplished  any  impersonation 
of  such  power. 

Signor  Tamagno  is  almost  an  ideal  representative 


of  the  Moor ;  the  dignity  of  his  first  entrance,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  love-scene  with  Desdemona  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act,  are  excellently  contrasted 
with  the  gusts  of  passion  by  which  he  is  swept  away 
in  the  final  scenes.  He  is  in  short,  a  superb  actor; 
as  a  singer  he  has  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  high  notes,  which  in  truth  are  of 
magnificent  volume  and  quality.  In  the  lovely  duet 
with  Desdemona.,  the  opening  phrases  require  the 
smoothest  possible  cantabile  singing,  and  the  passage 
does  not  lie  out  of  the  ordinary  tenor  compass ;  it 
was  far  too  low,  however,  for  its  efiect  to  De  realized 
by  Signor  Tamagno,  and  the  result  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  the  later  scenes  the  vigour  of  his 
declamation  caused  all  vocal  shortcomings  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  his  singing  of  the  fine  passage  represent- 
ing the  well-known,  "  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to 
all  my  greatness  " — one  of  the  few  pages  in  the 
score  which  remind  the  hearer  that  he  is  listening 
to  Verdi' j  music — was  splendid  ;  here  again  the 
audience  demanded  and  received  its  repetition. 
The  grand  duet  betweea  Othelle  and  lago  which 
closes  the  second  act  produced  an  overwhelming 
effect,  and  indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  much 
finer  operatic  singing. 


The  last  meeting,  for  this  season,  of  the  "  Salon," 
held  at  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  July  i6th,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  they  have  ever  had.  An 
excellent  programme  was  provided,  in  which  Mrs. 
Trist,  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  and  Miss  Marian 
McKenzie  took  part.  Mr.  Avon  Saxon,  also,  was 
there,  in   splendid  voice,  and   his   renderings  of 

Love's  Proving"  and  "  '  Tis  I  alone  can  tell,"  were 
as  perfect  as  ever.  Miss  Maude  Webster  gave  two 
recitations  "  Incidents  in  the  American  War  "  and 
"Song  of  Saratoga,"  both  by  J.  G.  Saxe,  with 
excellent  effect.  There  were  two  songs  by  Mr. 
Henry  Guy,  and  the  programme  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  Mr.  Herbert  Harraden  in  one  of  his  clever 
sketches.  Prominent  among  the  non-performers 
was  "  The  Princess  Pocahontas  "  (Miss  Walt-Whit- 
man) wonderfully  arrayed,  as  usual,  in  a  gown  of 
oriental-looking  brocade,  with  large  puffed  sleeves 
of  soft  terra  cotta  silk,  and  wearing  a  diamond 
necklace  that  must  have  caused  many  of  her  fair 
friends  to  sigh  with  envy.  Mrs.  Cashel-Hoey  was 
there  holding  quite  a  court  of  her  fellow  literati 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Dove-Haly,  the  playwright, 
with  her  husband.  Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Kate 
Thompson,  the  authoress  of  that  clever  little 
story  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  written  without  the 
use  of  the  word  "  and  "  once  in  all  its  eighteen 
chapters,  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  and  her  attendant 
sprite  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
"  Drama  "  was  well  represented  by  Miss  Minnie  Bell, 
Miss  Marie  de  Grey,  Charles  Collette  and  others. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Standage's  fine  art  colours  and 
mediums  having  increased  beyond  the  power  of  his 
production  of  them  single-handed,  Mr.  Standage 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  Aston  Chemical 
Company,  Birmingham,  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
specialities.  Mr.  Standage  will  personally  superin- 
tend the  production  and  preparation  of  the  colours, 
so  as  to  ensure  thorough  purity  and  permanence  in 
them  as  heretofore. 
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"Aunt  Jack"  at  the  Court. 

Brisk,  bustling,  and  amusing,  yet  void  of  offence, 
Aunt  Jack  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  latest 
development  of  farce.  Its  claim  to  be  of  home  pro- 
duction may  probably  be  granted.  Some  suspicion 
is  cast  upon  its  originality  by  the  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  barrister  and  client  are  thrown 
into  association  is  in  keeping  with  French 
and  inconsistent  with  English  practice.  Mr. 
Lumley  has,  however,  it  may  be  assumed,  disre- 
garded probabiHty  in  a  point  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
a  result  not  easily  obtainable  otherwise.  Complete 
success  has  rewarded  his  efforts,  and  his  A  icnt 
Jack  elicits  shouts  of  hearty  and  continuous 
laughter.  Slight  and  trivial  enough  are  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed, and  the  characters 
and  situations  have  no  claim  to  novelty.  The 
whole,  however,  parodies  fairly  English  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  satire  is  harmless  and  mirthful. 


"  My  Uncle,"  at  Terry's. 

A  much  better  piece  than  Miss  Amy  Steinberg's 
new  farcical  comedy  My  Uncle,  might  have  failed  to 
produce  a  favourable  impression  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  scratch  performance  as  that  given 
at  Terry's  Theatre  on  Tuesday  the  16  July.  It  is 
bad  enough  when  actors  and  actresses  have  not 
enjoyed  time  and  opportunity  to  prepare  and 
rehearse  together  the  effects  sought  by  the  dramatist. 
It  is  absolutely  hopeless  when  they  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  tneir  words  and  are  thinking 
throughout  the  performance  whether  by  the 
prompter's  continuous  aid  they  can  get  through 
without  breaking  down  altogether.  "The  Rake's 
Will,"  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Grattan,  which  preceded  My 
Uncle,  was  rather  s.  sketchy  affair;  but  was  much 
better  acted  than  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  after- 
noon ;  and  it  probably  had  more  in  it. 


Ibsen's  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  at  the 
Opera  Comique 

The  performance  of  Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Soc-'ety,  at 
the  Opera  Comique  evidently  commanded  a  good 
deal  more  interest  than  was  shown  nine  years  ago 
in  the  adaptation  by  Mr.  Archer,  put  forward  under 
the  title  Quicksands,  at  the  Gaiety.  In  1880  the 
Isben"boom"  had  hardly  begun  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  discover  in  the  Nor- 
wegian dramatist's  work  anything  more  than  met  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  playgoer.  On  17th  July,  i88g, 
all  was  very  much  changed,  and  the  piece  received 
a  welcome  utterly  undeniable,  as  utterly  undeserved. 
Anything  more  wearisome  we  never  sat  out,  and  the 
plot  is  neither  new  nor  true.  After  the  play,  Mrs. 
Kendal,  radiant  in  the  jewelled  star  presented  to 
her  at  the  Kendal  Banquet,  recited  as  only  she  can 
recite  "  Ostler  Joe,"  and,  as  we  were  glad  to  see, 
moved  some  of  her  hearers  more  deeply  than  they 
had  been  moved  by  the  whole  four  acts  of  The 
Pillars  0/  Society. 


"  Phyllis  "  at  the  globe. 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  whose  new  piece 
Phyllis  was  tried  at  a  Globe  matinee  on  one.  hot 
July  afternoon,  has  yet  to  learn  one  of  the 
essential  differences  between  a  novel  and  a  play. 
In  a  novel  it  is  permissible,  though  hardly  desirable, 
to  occupy  chapter  after  chapter  in  discussing  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  same  situation.  On  the 
stage  to  make  one  act  repeat  another  with  only  a 
trifling  change  of  significance  is  fatal.  The  whole 
of  the  scanty  plot  and  the  superabundantjdialogue  of 
Phyllis  turns  upon  its  hero's  doubt  as  to  the  bona  fides 
of  the  heroine,  a  young  lady  whose  father's  shady 
character  and  impecuniosity  lend  colour  to  the 
malicious  suggestion  that  she  has  deliberately  run 
to  earth  her  wealthy  lover.  At  one  moment  the 
the  young  man  chivalrously  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
base  accusation  ;  at  another  he  accepts  it  as  true  ; 
and  finally  he  takes  his  sweetheart  back  to  his  arms, 
asking  her  pardon  for  having  doubted  her.  But 
while  all  this  is  going  on  the  story  ot  the  suspicions 
and  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  is  told 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  motive  grows  so 
monotonous  as  to  end  in  the  loss  of  all  dramatic 
interest.  Some  serious  love-scenes  played  with 
great  tenderness  by  Miss  Alma  Murray  and  Mr. 
Conway,  some  comic  ones  lightly  touched  by  Miss 
Norreys  and  Mr.  Brodie,  and  a  clever  study  of 
bland  rascality  by  Mr.  Somerset ;  these  were  all 
individually  well  worth  seeing ;  though  many  of 
their  effects  were  frittered  away  in  the  conversa- 
tional repetitions  by  which  the  authoress  spreads 
out  the  substance  of  two  acts  into  four. 

The  "  Marquisa,"  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
Under  this  title,  a  new  drama  of  Spanish  life  by 
Mr.  John  Uniacke,  was  essayed  at  a  matinee  early 
in  July.  It  achieved  a  success,  and  will  probably 
be  seen  again.  The  chief  merits  of  the  play  are  the 
strong,  clear,  and  cleanly  cut  characters,  well 
differentiated  ;  and  the  felicitous  way  in  which  events 
happen  not  in  the  manner  anticipated.  The  draw- 
backs are  the  Spanish  sombreness  of  the  plot  and 
the  old  fashioned  character  of  the  "  mystery"  which 
underlies  it.  The  piece  was  admirabiy  played, 
from  Miss  Louise  Moodie,  the  Marquisa,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Boleyn,  the  stalwart,  straightforward,  strong- 
willed  John  Beard,  down  to  the  lengthy  Miss  Violet 
Vanburgh,  quaintly  cast  as  the  daughter  Dolores. 
Miss  Moodie's  manner,  stately,  cold,  slow,  and 
determined,  was  particularly  suited  to  her  character  ; 
but  the  honours  of  the  day  were  distinctly  due  to 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  as  the  boy  Rafael.  His  death 
scene  held  the  hoase  spell-bound,  and  he  played 
with  as  good  taste  as  he  did  deep  pathos.  Miss 
Kate  James'  clever  impersonation  of  the  younger 
sister  wanted  tone.  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier's  Lord 
Karne  was  diverting,and  his  banjo  playing  admirable. 


The  general  aim  of  painting  during  the  Gothic 
Period  was  to  picture  the  same  sentiments  as  those 
set  forth  in  the  lauds  and  sacred  hymns,  which  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  at  that  time.  Feeling  and 
tenderness  were  the  chief  features  striven  a^ter.  It 
was  primarily  an  emotional  art  with  a  leaning 
toward  nature. 
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Rugby. — A  valuable  collection  of  objects  illustrative 
of  Japanese  Art,  both  decorative  and  graphic,  has  been 
kindly  lent  this  term  to  the  Art  Museum,  by  Charles 
Holme,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead.  The  collection  com- 
prises swords  and  sword  mounting ;  carvings  in  ivory, 
wood,  &c  ;  objects  in  lacquer  .pipes,  pipe-cases  and 
mountings :  "  Netsukis  "  ;  coloured  pictures ;  and 
examples  of  the  various  styles  of  xylography.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  permanent  collection  have  been ;  38 
examples  of  ancient  pottery  given  by  the  Cyprus  explor- 
ation Committee,  per  A.  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  British 
Museum.  A  large  antique  Greek  Amphora,  the  gift 
of  W.  E.  Home,  Esq.,  O.R.H.M.S.  Alexandra ;  10  trays  of 
casts  from  ancient  gems  (600  examples)  the  gift  of  the 
family  of  the  late  C.  P.  Melly,  Esq,,  of  Liverpool ;  and  a 
large  water  colour  drawing  of  the  school  buildings  and 
chapel  from  the  close,  painted  and  presented  by  G.  M. 
Henion.Esq.,  of  Leicester.  The  Bloxam  collection  has  now 
been  received  by  the  school.  It  has  been  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,|F.S.A.  &c.,  nephew  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  The  collection  which 
comprises  oil  paintings,  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
Greek  helmets,  pottery,  armour,  coins,  coloured  glass, 
seals,  '111.  MSS.,  and  a  library  of  some  two  thousand 
volumes,  mostly  on  art  and  antiquarian  subjects,  is  so 
large  as  to  require  a  special  gallery.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  erect  a  building  adjoining  the  Art  Museum 
to  found  a  Memorial  Gallery,  for  which  purpose  sub- 
scriptions are  requested  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  scheme. 


NoTTiNGHAiCi. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Art 
Society  took  place  last  month,  the  visit  this  year  being 
to  Warwick  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  James  T.  Harris 
has  just  completed  a  life-sized  presentation  portrait  in  oil 
of  Alderman  Burton  of  Nottingham. 


PARit  Notes. 
The  jury  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle  has  been  unquestionably 
liberal  in  the  number  of  medals  to  be  awarded,  yet 
as  it  is  composed  of  artists  it  is  still  considered 
gratifying  to  find  oneself  among  those  designated 
for  an  award.  Twelve  Mcdailles  d'honneur  have  been 
given  to  French  artists,  and  eighteen  to  foreign 
ones,  the  latter  representing  all  European  countries 
and  the  United  States. 


The  following  share  comes  to  the  British  con- 
tributors : — Medailh  d'  honneur^  Messrs.  Alma 
Tadema,  H.  Moore,  S.  Haden  (engraving),  Sir  F. 
Leighton  (sculpture),  A.  Gilbert  (scupture),  first 
class  medal,  Sir  F.  Leighton  (painting),  Messrs. 
Burne-Jones,Herkomer,Hook,Orchardson,Whistler, 
Forbes,  Leader,  Reid,  Shannon,  Short,  (engraving), 
Macbeth  (etching),  second  class  medal,  Luke 
Fildes,  A.  Gregory,  Waterhouse,  Colin  Hunter,  J. 
Knight,  J.  Sant,  Stone,  Bartlett,  Charles,  Clausen, 
Millet,  Lowenstam  (etchmg).  Strong  (etching), 
third  class  medal.  Knight,  Aumonier,  Beadle, 
Calderon,  Fisher,  Kennington,  Macbeth,  Morris, 
Murray,  Stokes,  Wyilie,  Charlton,  Crofts,  Riviere, 
Smythe,  Starr,  Woods. 


It  must  be  understood  that  these  awards  are  not 
to  be  considered  definitive  until  they  have  been 
ratified  by  both  the  jfury  de  Groupi  and  the  Jury 
Superieur. 


After  the  proceedings  of  the  jury  had  been 
declared  by  the  president,  M.  Meissonier,  to  be 
terminated,  all  the  jurymen,  French  and  foreign, 
adjourned  by  boat  to  Bas-Utudon  where  they  dined 
at  the  Peche  Miraculensc^  an  inn  dear  to  the  brothers 
of  the  brush. 

The  chief  event  of  interest  in  the  month  of  July, 
if  one  takes  into  account  the  uproar  and  excitement 
aroused,  has  certainly  been  the  sale  of  the  collection 
of  M.  Secretan.  A  feeling  of  deep  regret  was 
mingled  with  one  of  curiosity,  M.  Secretan  having 
avowed  his  intention  to  leave  his  unmatched  collec- 
tion to  the  Louvre ;  it  was  now  felt  that  most  of 
these  gems  of  art  were  utterly  lost  for  the  nation 
and  doomed  to  dispersion.  The  paintings  of  Old 
Masters  formed  89  lots,  of  which  not  one  could 
be  considered  otherwise  than  remarkable.  The 
four  Frank  Hals  were  marvels,  and  the  finest  of  all, 
L'Homme  a  /a  ca«»^,was  allotted  for  ;^4,42o  to  Messrs. 
Agnew;  it  had  cost  M.  Secretan  £^,124,  at  the 
Wilson  sale  in  1881.  The  Pieter  de  Hooch,  the 
masterpiece  of  this  master,  Intericur  Hollandaise 
went  for  1,640,  th«  price  paid  in  1883  being, 
;^6,400.  A  portrait  by  Vandyke  fetched  £2,(^^0  and 
one  by  Rembrandt  £(^2o\\  they  had  been  bought 
for  ;^6,ooo  and  ;^4,o8o  respectively. 

As  to  the  Modern  Paintings,  the  interest  of  the 
public  centred  upon  Wie,  Angelus  by  J.  F  Millet. 
The  catalogue  included  22  Meissoniers,  7  Troyons, 
4  Corots,  6  Decamps,  6  Theodore  Rousseaus,  83 
altogether  which  might  without  much  exaggeration 
be  classed  as  masterpieces,  and  attracted  a  due 
share  of  attention.  Yet,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Angdus  was  to  remain  in  France  or  be  carried 
to  enrich  an  American  museum,  and  it  was  in  deep 
silence  soon  followed  by  applause  and  cheers  that  the 
hammer  fell  upon  the  highest  bid,  and  M.  Antonin 
Proust  remaining  the  purchaser  at  ^22,180.  But 
after  all  the  momentous  question  is  not  solved,  M. 
Proust  stands  only  as  the  representative  of  a  few 
well-meaning  patrons  of  Art,  and  should  the  French 
Parliament  refuse  the  necessary  grant,  the  painting 
is  to  go  to  Mr.  Sutton,  the  agent  of  the  American  Art 
Association,  who  is  prepared  to  take  it  up  at  the  price 
and  to  give    2,000  for  the  poor  of  Paris  in  addition. 

The  number  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  State 
at  the  last  Salon  is  about  48,  and  of  pieces  of 
sculpture  16. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  T.alon  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  the  accustomed 
solemnity.  The  cheering  which  greeted  M.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret  on  his  coming  forward  to  receive  the 
medaille  d'honneur  was  equalled  only  by  that  which 
accompanied  the  lady  prize-takers  (and  there  were 
many  of  them),  as  they  presented  themselves  in 
succession  to  receive  the  prizes  awarded  them. 
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The  report  read  by  the  secretary  shows  that  the 
receipts  at  the  Salon  this  year  amounted  to  £8,000 
as  compared  with  £13,400  last  year. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  M.  Claude  Monet 
at  M.  G.  Petit's  gallery  is  exceptional  on  account 
of  the  variety  and  great  number  of  works  shown. 
Never,  perhaps,  will  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
be  afforded  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  the 
painting  of  one  of  the  chefs-dc-fih  of  Impressionism. 

The  works  of  the  sculptor  Rodin  exhibited  in  the 
same  room  consist  of  one  large  group  Les  Bourgeois 
de  Calais,  several  figures  of  smaller  dimensions  and 
a  number  of  rough  models  in  wax.  Such  as  it  is 
the  display  is  entertaining  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  things  of  art. 


The  mosaic  decoration  of  the  cupola  over  the 
grand  staircase  in  the  Louvre  is  completed  at  last, 
after  a  labour— more  or  less  intermittent — of  several 
years.  The  scaffolding,  which  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fixture,is  on  the  point  of  being  removed, 
amid  a  chorus  of  satisfaction  expressed  on  all  sides. 

M.  E.  Boudin,  whose  paintings  are  on  show  at 
M.  Durand-Ruels,  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  has  made 
great  progress.  The  landscapes  and  seascapes 
exhibited  have  all  been  painted  within  the  last  six 
years,  they  are  more  luminous  and  more  sunny  than 
was  his  former  work.  M.  Boudin's  search  after 
truth  has  led  him  in  the  right  direction. 


The  Austro-Hungarian  section,  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  contains  several  very  large  pictures,  of 
which  the  two  principal  are  Munkacsy's  famous 
pair,  "Christ  before  Pilate  "  and  "  Calvary."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  energy  and  practical 
talent  of  this  artist  and  his  business  managers,  who 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  best  work, 
and  who  have  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the 
**  Christ  before  Pilate "  back  from  America,  and 
from  the  dry-goods  stores  of  Mr.  Wanemaker,  of 
Chicago,  the  present  Postmaster-General,  who 
bought  it  a  few  years  ago,  quite  frankly  and 
avowedly,  as  an  additional  attraction  for  his  shop. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  forget  such  things  as  one 
stands  before  a  serious  picture.  The  great  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  exhibition  have  probably  seen 
Munkacsy's  work  before,  but  if  they  have  not  they 
will  doubtless  be  as  much  impressed  by  its  dramatic 
qualities  as  the  public  of  the  various  European  and 
American  great  cities  were  impressed  when  it  made 
the  tour  of  them  a  few  years  ago. 

For  the  rest,  the  Austro-Hungarian  pictures  are 
as  a  rule  inferior.  The  men  who  reach  a  fairly  high 
level  are  Hynais,  whose  design  for  a  curtain  for  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague  is  interesting ;  Charle- 
mont,  the  well-known  painter  of  genrt  ;  Ribar^,  the 
landscape  painter;  Brozik,  the  painter  of  great 
melodramatic  canvasses ;  and  Pettenkofen,  the 
highly  accompHshed  painter  of  small  and  very  costly 
landscapes  with  horses. 


The  German  group  is  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
only  a  small  group  ;  but  it  includes  such  names  as 
those  of  Menzel,  Knehl,  Von  Stettin,  and  Von  Uhde, 
so  that  much  of  what  is  shown  in  this  room  is  of 
importance.  Von  Uhde,  especially,  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  last  few  Salons,  has  made  a  great 
position  for  himself  in  the  minds  of  Parisian  critics. 


In  the  Russian  rooms  there  is  not  much  to  attract 
notice,  except  the  full-life  plaster  statue  of  the 
*'  Shepherd  of  the  Steppe,"  by  Pierre  Tourgueneff, 
which  is  really  a  fine  bit  of  realism ;  and  the 
portraits,  as  interesting  from  the  personality  of  the 
artist  as  from  any  other  cause,  painted,  by  Marie 
Bashkirteff — that  strange  and  wayward  young 
Russian  genius  who  iied  a  few  years  ago  in  Pans, 
and  whose  diary,  posthumously  published,  made  so 
strong  an  impression.  A.T.B. 


Harlequinade.  A  Book  of  verses,  by  Justin  Huntley 
McCarthy,  M.P.  London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1890. 
In  reference  to  the  harvest  of  poetry  for  the  last  -few 
years,  it  is  thh  easy  gibe  of  every  critic  to  say  that  among 
the  plentiful  crop,  there  is  no  new  Tennyson  Browning, 
or  Swinburne,  and  therefore  no  new  poet.  This  most 
foolish  logic  is  not  worth  refuting,  for  how  can  a  new 
poet  justify  his  claim,  save  by  singing  his  strain  with  a 
fresh  melody  and  altering  his  music  to  new  rhythms  ?  If 
he  be  indeed  a  creator — he  cannot  be  labelled  as  '  species 
Milton,  variety  Smith,  produced  by  artificial  cultivation," 
such  classification  is  absurd.  If  his  genius  finds 
expression,  it  will  surely  be  in  a  personal  way.  As  in 
music  Chopin  and  Grieg  are  great  masters  by  the  side  of 
Academic  imitators  of  Beethoven,  or  wild  parodists  of 
Wagner's  cruder  moments,  so  in  the  divine  music  of 
words,  the  muse  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson — to  take  a  living 
example — must  be  granted  the  homage  due  to  a  veritable 
daughter  of  Mnemosyne.  To  set  great  works  side  by 
side  in  a  competitive  fashion,  may  be  wise  in  dealing 
with  the  products  of  science,  but  is  a  stumbling  block 
and  foolishness  if  applied  to  the  arts.  Therefore  if 
in  placing  Mr  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy  among  the  poets, 
it  appears  to  be  a  premature  title  to  bestow  on  one  whose 
published  works  are  not  voluminous,  yet  there  are  divers 
orders  in  the  august  choir,  and  anew  singer  in  the  ranks 
need  not  yet  be  adjudged  the  place,  which  the  final 
verdict  of  posterity  will  in  good  time  accord,  with  scant 
appreciation  of  our  laudable  attempt  to  forstall  it. 

In  Serapinn,  his  earliest  volume,  in  the  fascinating  Hajiz 
in  London,  which  nas  quietly  gained  the  ear  of  a  large 
audience,  and  now  in  Harlequinade,  the  author  has  shown 
that  in  spite  of  individual  expression,  his  is  not  a  one- 
stringed  lute.  People  who  prefer  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
a  new  volume,  by  first  expressing  their  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  choose  another  theme,  and  handle  it  in 
another  fashion,  would  no  doubt,  consider  the  fantastic 
limit  imposed  by  such  a  title  as  "  Harlequinade  "  to  be 
quite  reprehensible.  But  granting  the  author  liberty  to 
choose  his  subject  as  well  as  his  rhymes,  the  result  is 
both  pleasing  and  to  some  extent  new.  The  deeper 
thought  evident  in  the  prefatory  quatrains  to  the  Rubiy 2 at 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  version  was 
published  almost  simultaneously  for  the  first  time  in 
English  prose  is  scarcely  called  for  here,  but  in  the  book 
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under  notice  the  cap  and  bells,  although  they  admit  of 
an  undernote  of  pathos  the  invariable  quality  of  true 
humour,  are  not  worn  by  a  tired-out  jester,  but  by  one 
who  has  a  keen  sense  of  life  being  a  comedy,  in  spite  of 
tragedy.  The  lighter  mood  of  the  verses,  is  shown  in  one 
addressed  to  the  prince  of  fantastic  painters,  whether  you 
call  him  the  most  cunning  of  charlatans,  or  most 
dexterous  of  Dutch  realists — Jan  van  Beers. 

Idlesse. 
Laughing,  languorous,  capricious, 

Lounging  on  a  pied  divan, 

Flirting  with  a  painted  fan. 
Critics  call  you  meretricious, 
Idle,  foolish,  vain,  and  vicious — 

All  the  wicked  words  they  can  ; 
But  no  damsel  so  delicious 

Stirred  the  soul  of  Mussulman, 
Or  made  Persian  bards  ambitious 

In  the  groves  of  Isfahan  ! 

Tired  at  last  of  twenty  poses 

To  perfect  a  painter's  theme, 

What  an  odalisque  you  seem 
As  your  highness  lies  and  dozes 
In  a  world  of  wondrous  roses, 

Red  and  blood  and  white  as  cream, 

While  the  latest  sunbeams  stream 
In  a  golden  crown  that  clases 

Round  a  face  that  smiles  supreme ; 
And  the  sable  veil  discloses 

Beauty  gracious  as  a  dream. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  poems  herein  would  b^ 
absurd,  yet  it  shows  the  peculiarly  easy  touch  of  a  master 
of  the  merely  technical  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  poem, 
and  is  in  a  way  a  subtle  defence  of  seeing  something 
other  than  the  sober  sordidness  of  every  day  life,  which 
rigid  Puritans  claim  is  the  only  possible  vision.  The 
poor  little  Triolet  wins  a  notable  addition  to  the  number 
of  really  excellent  trifles  in  its  limited  repertoire. 

You  told  your  willing  bard  to  sing, 

But  made  no  choice  of  tears  or  laughter  ; 

So  think  this  story  just  the  thing 

You  told  your  willing  bard  to  sing 

It  opens  "  There  was  once  a  King  " 
And  ends  with  "  happy  ever  after." 

You  told  your  willing  bard  to  sing 

But  made  no  choice  of  tear  or  laughter, 

The  literature  of  the  Ballade  gains  really  fine  recruits 
in  the  ballades  "  Of  Love  Treasure  "  ;  "  Of  Taverns  ";  "  Of 
Bookmaking "  and  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette."  The 
Rondeau  is  enforced  by  five  dainty  examples,  and  even 
the  Triolet  has  four  beside  the  one  quoted.  In  the 
thirty-nine  sonnets  are  some  that  plead  for  quotation, 
but  in  spite  of  their  insistence,  the  quaint  little  poems 
with  the  common  sub-title  Japanese  "  plead  even  more 
strongly.    Surely  this  is  a  pretty  fantasy. 

A  FAN. 

So  long  as  I  live  in  the  world,  dear  God 

May  my  heart  rejoice  for  the  sake 
Of  the  fisher  who  leans  with  his  bamboo  rod 

On  the  shining  face  of  the  lake  ! 
May  my  eye  delight  as  I  note  his  nod. 

While  he  numbers  his  silver  take, 

And  my  ear  rejoice  when  his  songs  awake 

An  answering  note  in  the  hawthorn  brake 
Where  the  girl  of  his  heart,  Sweet-pea-in-the-pod, 
Daintily  girdled  and  daintily  shod. 

Waits  for  her  lover's  return,  to  break 

Her  fast  on  a  gilded  cake. 


"  O  Venus,  weep"  has  a  classic  restraint,  that  recalls 
two  or  three  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  kindred  triumphs. 
But  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  talk  of  such  pleasant  bibelots  as 
this  book  holds,  and  those  who  turn  over  its  pages,  may 
fail  to  be  raised  or  improved,  but  will  escape  the  deadly 
miasma  of  boredom,  which  exhales  so  freely  from  many 
a  worthy  and  conscientious  "vellum  covered  vanity." 
The  world  has  enough  and  to  spare  of  epics,  tragedies, 
and  moral  problems  ;  and  those  who  can  amuse  it,  with 
the  heart  of  a  poet  and  the  brain  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  surfeited  reader,  while  in 
literal  truth  and  ordinary  idiom,  no  one  can  say  that  a 
book  dated  1890  and  issued  in  July,  1889,  is  not  well  up  to 
date. 

An  Odd  Volume  For  StnoJcers.  A  lyttel  parcell  of  Poems  and 
Parodies  In  prayse  of  Tobacco,  by  Walter  Hamilton. 
Reeves  and  Turner,  196,  Strand. 

This  is  a  book  entirely  and  absolutely  enjoyable.  For 
not  only  lovers  of  tobacco  will  find  praise  of  their  cult, 
defence  of  their  vicious  habits,  and  new  arguments  in  its 
favour  herein,  but  the  statistically  entrenched  and 
rampant  Anti-Tobacco  Leaguers,  may  pick  out  choice  - 
jewels  to  adorn  their  brochures  such  as,  "  Tobacco  is  a 
lively  image  and  pattern  of  hell,"  a  diatribe  of  the  witty 
and  sainted  King  James.  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  is  a 
superb  Autolycus  of  the  cast  aside  trifles  of  literature, 
mere  little  bits  of  embroidery  and  bric-a-brac,  so  much 
more  piquant  and  amusing,  than  half  the  monumental 
impossibilities,  and  impeccable  dry-as-dust  tome,  on  the 
British  Museum  shelves.  This  little  tome,  originally  a 
paper  read  before  "  Ye  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,"  has  been 
amplified  to  the  size  of  180  pages,  printed  in  olden  style 
upon  hand-made  paper ;  350  only  being  offered  for  sale  it 
will  soon  fitly  take  its  place  with  the  rare  books  that 
supply  the  bulk  of  its  material.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  one 
charming  quality  as  compiler — although  he  is  not  without 
method — he  does  not  let  pedantic  craze  for  classification 
make  his  books  as  uninviting  as  a  botanical  collection  for 
example,  keeping  his  subjects  sorted  in  broad  divisions, 
but  he  allows  the  items  in  each  Jgroup  to  be  disposed 
at  hap-hazard  and  consequently  the  volume  is 
really  pleasant  reading  for  half  an  hour.  In  fact  few 
books  could  rival  it  in  this  respect,  for  opening  at  random 
you  read  one  thing  after  another  without  being  aware 
how  long  it  has  fascinated  you.  Painters  are  proverbially 
smokers,  no  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  even  as  some 
R.A.s  have  painted  fine  pictures  after  obtaining  that 
honour — but  the  general  truth  of  either  statement  may 
be  risked.  And  therefore  no  apology  is  needed  for 
devoting  the  space  of  the  Artist  to  praise  of  Tobacco. 
From  Calverleys  Ode,  to  little  known  but  ingenious 
parodies  that  have  appeared  in  "  Copes  Tobacco  Plant  " 
and  other  out  of  the  way  sources.the  imitators  of  the  great 
singers  have  piped  their  little  notes  to  the  Goddess 
Nicotina,  and  some  in  a  way  well  worth  perusal.  To 
quote  from  an  anthology  of  this  sort  would  be  like  taking 
a  few  green  leaves  to  convey  the  effect  of  a  forest  to  an 
untravelled  Venetian.  But  readers  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
encyclopaedic  collection  of  parodies,  which  we  regret  to 
hear  approaches  its  final  number  in  the  current  volume, 
need  not  be  told  how  excellently  well  he  does  such  work, 
nor  how  many  inaccessible  extracts  he  has  collected  and 
brought  near  at  hand  for  reference,  with  a  prodigal  and 
unstinted  expenditure  of  time  and  care  in  so  doing. 
Letters  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son ;  selected  by 

Charles  Sayle. 

After  reading  this,  the  latest  volume  of  the  Camelot 
classics, one  feels  inclined  to  say  to  its  editor,"  DearFriend, 
I  thank  you  for  your  concern  in  this  fine  book.  It  shows 
in  every  line  of  its  able  preface  those  well  bred  felicities 
of  style,  that  are  the  despair  of  ordinary  people  who  have 
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had  no  care  taken  of  their  education.  It  modestly 
conceals  great  learning,  which  if  not  accompanied  with 
sound  judgment,  frequently  draws  the  editor  of  the 
volume  that  are  comprised  in  this  and  its  kindred  series, 
into  error,  pride,  and  pedantry.  The  good  breeding  of 
such  a  preface  can  of  itself  prepossess  people  in  the  book's 
favour  at  first  sight.  Sad  it  is  that  there  should  be  any 
in  this  nicely  suppressed-emotional  day,  to  whom  the 
subtle  morality  and  sublime  pragmatism  of  the 
worthy  Lord  Chesterfield,  comes  now  for  the  first  time. 
Yet  if  there  be  wretchedly  earnest  people  who  believe 
in  Ibsen,  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  East  End, 
and  yearn  to  become  proficient  in  the  polite  arts,  there 
are  those  also  who  have  higher  aims  and  find  in  the 
present  and  pleasing  perfection  of  their  own  individuality 
an  adequative  substitute  for  the  future  perfection  of 
Humanity.  To  the  cultured  person  of  1889,  this  book  is 
a  very  gospel  of  comfort,  for  selfish  disregard  of  all  but 
supremely  personal  gratification  was  never  more  sweetly 
phrased,  and  the  charming  way  you,  as  its  editor,  have 
at  once  courteously  set  forth  the  eminent  virtues  of  the 
noble  author,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  divested 
him  of  any  claim  to  our  true  respect,  is  worthy  of  his 
own  pen.  But  for  him  to  have  written  anything  so 
full  of  interest  and  honest  feeling  as  your  preface,  would 
have  been  as  impossible  as  for  you  to  have  conceived  his 
letters  with  their  pagan  ideal  of  nicely  expressed  self- 
conceit. 

Praterita.    By  John  Ruskin,"  Vol.    III.,    Chapter  IV. 
Orpington,  George  Allen. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ill  health  have  been  so 
frequent  this  year  that  the  publication  of  this  chapter  of 
his  autobiography  was  awaited  with  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  literary  anxiety.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
pleasure  to  find  all  the  old  precision  of  thought,  and  all 
the  old  felicity  of  phrase  in  the  account  of  Scotch 
scenery,  surburban  society,  and  the  glories  of  a  "  peach 
blossom  avenue,"  which  form  the  staple  of  the  50  pages 
just  issued.  As  usual  the  title  of  the  part  is  very  little 
index  to  the  contents,  only  the  virtues  of  Herodias, 
singing  and  dancing,  being  imputed  in  the  history  and 
the  "care"  not  extending  beyond  the  cover.  The 
digressions  in  the  foot  notes  are  unusually  interesting, 
and  that  which  deals  with  the  gods  of  the  woodland  and 
-with  "astral  bodies,"  is  a  curious  as  well  as  a  most 
eloquent  confession  of  belief  in  all  "things  invisible." 
The  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  burst  of  beauty  in  descrip- 
tion ;  spontaneous,  unlaboured,  perfect,  the  triumph  of  a 
style  which  can  best  be  described  in  its  own  words,  as 
"mixed  with  the  lightning  and  more  intense  than  the 
stars." 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  July.  London,  Sampson 
Low. 

This  number,  although  flooded  with  the  intolerable 
provincialism  of  self-sufficient  third-rate  persons  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere,  contains  one  or  two  things  which  the 
artist  cannot  well  overlook.  The  Winter  Palace,  Peters- 
burg, is  a  fine  study,  while  the  Fortress  from  the  water  is 
of  almost  Venetian  charm.  The  letterpress  contains  a 
fine— almost  unique  poem  onGiton.  The  author,  C.  W. 
Coleman,  being  doubtless  as  unknown  to  most  of  our 
readers  as  he  was  to  us,  we  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  with  his  thoughtful  and  graceful 
verse : — 

GiTON. 

Beautiful  boy,  the  world  is  old  : 

How  to  this  time  caa'st  thou  belong  ? 

Fad'st  thou  but  lived  in  the  age  of  gold 
Horace  had  loved  thee,  writ  thee  a  song 


Or  tending  thy  flocks  on  Sicilian  heights, 

Haply  thy  fluting  had  come  to  us, 
Down  through  the  centuries'  days  and  nights. 

An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus. 

Or  Thyrsis  singing  of  Daphnis  dead, 

Or  Ligurinus  had'st  come  to  us, 
Running,  thy  cheeks  with  the  race  flushed  red 

Over  the  Campus  Martius. 

Here  when  I  marry  my  gaze  with  thine 
In  the  nineteenth  era  of  Christ,  I  seem 

Basking,  while  sipping  Falernian  wine, 
Under  Italian  skies,  a  dream. 

Crown  thee  with  vine  leaves,  take  thee  a  lute, 

Run  me  a  prelude  over  the  strings 
Lightly  a  moment,  then  hold  them  mute. 

Wake  me  a  song  that  a  Bacchanal  sings. 
Lie  in  the  grass  'neath  branches  of  bloom 

Throwing  about  a  mantle  rare 
Of  shadows  with  sunlight  shot  on  the  loom, 

Let  of  all  other  thy  limbs  be  bare. 
Open  thy  throat  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze  ; 

Look  in  mine  eyes  as  a  fawn  might  look, 
The  satyrs  would  beckon  thee  under  the  trees, 

The  nymphs  to  the  shade  of  the  forest  nook. 
What  is  the  spell  that  thy  soft  eyes  hold 

In  what  is  thy  beauty  akin  to  these, 
Taking  me  back  to  the  Age  of  Gold 

Under  Sicilian  olive-trees  ? 

Not  of  the  year  of  the  Christ  art  thou — 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  nine  ! 
A  vision,  no  more,  to  be  gone  e'en  now 

Back  'neath  the  wreaths  of  the  fruiting  vine 

II. 

Ah,  boy,  what  profits  it  to  marvel  thus  ? 

I  shut  the  dream — more  strange  thy  proper  self — 
Within  this  volume  of  Theocritus 

And  place  it  on  the  shelf. 

Gods,  heroes,  daemons,  nymphs  and  all  the  train. 
When  clanged  the  stroke  of  change,  their  haunts 
forsook 

Ne'ei  in  the  blythe,  bright  world  to  live  again 
Save  in  some  poet's  book. 

So  went  the  gods.    The  world  new  purpose  stirred. 

And,  now  again  come  mutterings  low  and  strange 
Men,  face  to  face,  and  fearful  of  the  word. 
Seem  waiting  for  a  change. 

*  *  * 

Yet  boy  for  thy  late  time  feel  thou  no  ruth  ; 

Take,  and  be  glad,  these  nineteenth  century  scars 
Time's  widening  circles  break  more  near  the  truth  ; 
Strive,  thou,  toward  the  stars. 

IIL 

Still,  ah  still,  as  on  thee  I  look, 

Here  from  the  page  that  my  fingers  hold 

Out  of  the  charm  of  the  poet's  book 
Shineth  the  sun  of  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Beautiful  youths  for  the  prize  wax  bold 

In  games  on  the  Campus  Martius  ; 
And  thou  dost  seem  as  a  legend  told — 

An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus. 

And  sweet  is  it  still  to  imagine  thus 

Forgetting  the  time — for  a  moment's  spell 

Breathing  the  fragrance  that  floats  to  us 
Back  from  the  meadows  of  Asphodel. 
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The  Woman's  World.    July,  London,  Cassell. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  this  monthly 
struggles  into  culture  and  transmogrifies  the  fashion 
plate.  It  gives  us  this  month  some  excellently  readable 
matter,  and  in  Mrs.  Tomson's  account  of  early  beauty  in 
art  it  acquires  some  value  outside  the  purely  feminine. 
A  sketch  of  Pierre  Loti  should  also  be  mentioned. 


Artistic  Japan.  No.  13,  London,  Sampson  Lew. 

The  chief  attractions  of  this  number  are  a  gorgeous 
portrait  of  a  grandee,  A.F.C.,  a  very  delicate  leaf  and 
filament  pattern,  A.D.J.,  a  delightfully  naturalistic  study 
of  the  poppy,  A.C.E.,  a  charming  snow  scene.  A.F.H., 
and  two  excellent  character  sketches  of  birds,  A.J.G.  No 
decorator  can  afford  to  be  and  no  artist  should  be,  with- 
out this  most  attractive — if  in  date  of  publication,  some- 
what erratic — periodical. 


The  Century  Monthly  Magazine.    July,  I  ondon  ;  T.Fisher 
Unwin. 

The  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell  in  this  number 
are  very  beautiful,  Winchester  from  the  Eastern  hills 
being  a  study  over  which  many  a  Winchester  boy  will 
linger  lovingly.  The  letterpress  in  the  "  Century  "  con- 
tinues very  poor. 

Songs  of  the  Spindle.    London  ;  N.  J.  Powell. 

This  is  at  once  the  poorest  and  most  pretentious  half- 
a-guinea's  worth  which  we  have  seen  this  year.  Mr. 
Copper's  illustrations  are  passable,  the  rest  is  beneath 
notice.  The  cover  is  hand  spun  but  of  no  special  beauty 
of  texture. 


THE  CHANTREY  BEQUEST  PICTURE^S. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Sir, — Is  it  not  time  that  the  room  in  which  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  pictures  are  shown  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  should  be  re-hung,  to  give  the  London 
public  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pictures  bought 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Sargent's  "  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose  "  was  bought, 
and  has  disappeared,  in  company  with  others.  Why 
should  not  these  be  hung  in  London,  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  sent  to  the  provinces  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  E.  B.  S. 

[This^  dispersal  of  National  pictures  is  a  great  evil. 
The  "  circulation  of  works  in  the  provinces  not  only  robs 
the  London  collection  of  interest — one  never  knows  if 
a  picture  will  be  there  or  not — but  it  discourages  the 
formation  of  provincial'collections,  such  as  is  the  pride  of 
France  and  Germany. — Ed.  Artist.] 


FINE  ART  VARNISHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Dear  Sir, — In  my  article  on  "  Resins  used  in  Making 
Fine  Art  Varnishes,"  in  your  issue  for  May  my  bad 
caligraphy  has  led  to  some  curious  typographical 
blunders  which,  as  I  did  not  have  a  proof  of  the  article 
sent  me  for  correction,  appear  before  the  public  in 
•tidence  against  my  illegible  writing.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  obliges  by  noting  the  following  correc- 
tions:— For  "  sophisticoles."  read  sophistication,  also  re 
cowdie  resin,  read  "  take  one  part  of,"  also  for  "  master  " 
read  mastic,  also  [as  this  cowdie  resin),  also  i.e.,free  from 


water),  instead  "  of  a  pen,"  xead  "  of  a  pea  "  and  instead  of 
"  a  pen's  eye,"  read  a  hen's  egg,  for  aquon,  read  aqueous, 
and  for  "  three  pails,"  read  '*  three  parts."  In  footnote 
"for  amber,"  read  "from  amber."  Instead  of  "elenic 
resin."  read  elemi  resin,"  and  for  "  crystallisate."  read 
"  erystallisable  "  instead  of  "  shewed,"  read  "chewed,"  for 
Landarach,"  read  Sandarach,"  and  instead  of  •*  a 
perfect  conticucation "  read  a  "perfect  combination," 
and  instead  of  "copal  Landarach,"  read  "copal  or 
Sandarach,"  for  *Lundarach,"  read  "Sandarach."  By 
publishing  these  corrections  you  will  greatly  oblige, 
yours  faithfully,  H,  C.  Stawdage. 


THE    ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND   THE    "  R.A. 
OROWDED.OUT  EXHIBITION." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Artist. 
/Sir, — It  is  with  ?omething  more  than  regret  that  those 
who  have  strenuously  fought  to  emancipate  art  from  the 
trammels  which  fetter  it  must  find  themselves  compelled 
to  pronounce  the  exhibition  at  Olympia  of  "  R.A. 
Crowded-Out  and  Rejected "  pictures  a  gloomy  and 
hopeless  failure.  As  such,  it  will  prove  a  cheap  triumph 
for  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  will  enable  that  institution 
to  meet  its  detractors  with  louder  "Yah  yahs!"  than 
ever.  To  the  hurried  and  unthinking  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise  will  appear  to  justify  Burlington  House. 
Those,  howerer,  who  are  ever  so  little  behind  the  scenes 
know  how  entirely  erroneous  is  any  such  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place,  only  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pictures 
are  exhibited  at  Kensington,  whereas  during  the  last 
three  years,  more  than  twenty  thousand  works  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Hanging  Committees  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  works  seen  at 
Olympia  represent  some  of  the  ibest  among  the  ^pictures 
turned  away ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  they  are  probably  among  the 
worst.  The  true  artist  is  a  very  sensitive  being.  Every 
true 'artist  has  something  fresh  to  show — something 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  individuality. 
His  work  steps  out  from  other  work,  and  it  cannot  be 
judged,  as  all  mediocre  work  may  be  judged,  on  the 
principle  of  comparing  it  and  measuring  it  by  the  side  of 
recognised  precedents  and  standards.  Taught  by 
experience,  the  true  artist  knows  that  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  neither  to  hanging  committees  nor  to  the  general 
public  he  must  look  for  fair  play  and  recognition.  The 
former  give  place  and  honour  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
favouritism  and  seniority,  and  the  latter,  if  they  are  left 
alone,  persist  in  extolling  bad  work  They  rarely  dis- 
cover, or  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  if  they  do  discover, 
work  of  merit  which  has  not  beforehand  been  largely 
advertised.  Little  wonder  then  that  painters  of  distinc- 
tion shrank  from  sending  their  canvases  to  be  hung 
alongside  the  daubs  of  the  cock-sure  amateur  or  the 
third-rate  professional.  Environment  is  everything. 
Knowing  the  British  people  well ;  their  singular  inability 
to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  art ; 
their  fatal  proneness  to  be  led  in  their  pronouncements — 
their  judgenlent  is  an  unknown  quantity — by  some 
collateral  and  irrelevant  issue  rather  than  by  the  more 
direct  and  satisfactory  method  of  examining  into  the 
inherent  value  or  demerits  of  the  work,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  artist  who  had  really  suffered  from  the 
caprice,  narrowness,  jealousy,  or  indifference  of  the 
academic  ring  should  hesitate  to  give  hostages  to  fortune 
by  allowing  his  pictures  to  be  seen  in  such  questionable 
company  or  to  appear  under  such  doubtful  auspices.  It 
must  be  remembered  upon  what  basis  the  outcry 
against  the  Royal  Academy  rests.  Apart  from  all 
charges  of    favouritism,    insularity,  and  the  selfish 
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monopoly  of  line  space,  there  is  something  far  more 
damaging. 

"Whether  fromj  prejudice  |or  from  pure  inability  to  dis- 
cern it  is  needless  to  inquire,  the  fact  remains  that  now 
as  in  the  past  the  R.A.,  refuses  to  give  space  to  works  of 
the  highest  distinction.  In  this  lies  the  "  deep  damna- 
tion "  of  the  academic  offence.  Nobody  disputes  that 
the  academy  is  kind  enough  to  mediocrity,  kind  enough, 
for  that  matter,  to  absolute  incompetence.  Nobody  dis- 
putes that  there  is  one  picture  at  the  crowded-out  show 
which  is  too  bad  for  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the 
forty,  bearing  in  mind  the  rubbish  which,  at  each  recurr- 
ing exhibition,  we  are  invited  to  look  at  and  presumably 
to  admire.  With  the  painters  of  these  crowded-out 
pictures  it  is  probably  simply  a  question  of  not  having 
friends  at  court.  In  sober  truth  the  mischief  as  con- 
cerning the  Royal  Academy  lies  in  quite  another  direc- 
tion. There  are  far  too  many  pictures  exhibited. 
Kveryone  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  contem- 
porary art  knows  that  the  annual  output  of  pictures 
which  have  auy  kind  of  vitality  or  originality,  or  claim 
to  be  considered  m  any  other  way  than  as  pieces  of  furni- 
ture for  the  decoration  of  the  house,  does  not  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  very  many  scores.  It  is  these  works 
which  an  ideal  academy,  possessing  honesty  of  purpose 
and  characterised  by  a  devotion  to  art  for  art's  sake, 
would  exploit.  There  is  just  sufficient  space  to  properly 
show  some  three  or  four  hundred  pictures,  and  no  more ; 
and  these  three  or  four  hundred  pictures  would  more 
tnan  embrace  all  that  was  worthy,  all  that  was  good  in 
the  art  of  each  year. 

To  return  to  this  exhibition.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
has  even  failed  to  justify  itself  on  the  most  modest  plat- 
form.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
show  a  success.  "What  advertising,  canvassing,  what 
judicious  hanging  and  the  extraneous  aids  of  the  military 
band  could  do  have  been  done.  But  the  antecedents  of 
Olympia  were  not  of  a  nature  to  help  an  outsider  in 
approaching  a  number  of  nervous  and  anxious  young 
men.  These  could  only  be  successfully  approached,  if  at 
all,  which  I  doubt,  by  one  of  themselves,  one  who  had 
personal  knowledge  ot  them,  one  who  knew  all  about 
their  disappointments  and  grievances.  Young  artists  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  one  picture  at  Burlington 
House  out  of  several  pictures  sent  in  would  very 
properly  think  twice  before  trusting  the  rejected  pictures 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Olympia.  The  rejected  works 
might  be  ever  so  much  better  than  than  the  accepted 
picture,  but  what  then  ?  A  very  little  astuteness  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  make  the  discovery  that  it  is 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  connected  with  the  exploit- 
ing of  a  work  which  gives  its  value.  All  Society  crowds 
to  Burlington  House,  and  even  he  who  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  art  and  worthlessness  so-called,  must 
find  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
nature,  thinking  less  harshly  of  the  rubbish  at  Burlington 
House  than  of  the  rubbish  seen  at  Olympia.  A  very 
ordinary  share  of  good  looks,  if  accompanied  by  the 
accident  of  high  birth  and  court  favour,  will  suffice  to 
create  the  raved-about  beauty  of  the  season,  whereas  the 
same  girl  seen  behind  a  bar  would  only  attract  momentary 
attention. 

And  so  it  is.  We  are  not  an  art  nation  ;  we  browbeat 
our  real  artists,  and  drive  them  to  despair.  Those  who 
succeed  we  admire,  because  they  are  successess  and  not 
because  they  are  great  artists.  They  were  clever  enough 
to  succeed,  and  consequently,  true  to  our  commercial 
instincts,  we  do  them  honour. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Stanley  Little. 
The  Kraal,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 
12  July,  1889. 


Henry  Harrison. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Harrison, 
aged  seventy.  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished landscape  wood-engravers.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Bonner,  and  when  he  had  served  his  time  started 
an  atelier  in  Paris  with  the  late  George  H.  Thomas,  at  a 
time  when  English  wood-engravers  were  in  great  request 
on  the  Continent.  From  there  he  went  to  New  York 
with  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  and  commenced  an  illustrated  paper. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  head  of  the  engraving  depart- 
ment of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  afterwards 
much  of  his  best  work  as  a  landscape  engraver  was 
published  in  the  Graphic.  By  his  death  we  lose  one 
of  the  last  of  a  series  of  talented  wood-engravers,  such 
as  Luke  Clennell,  Branston,  Jackson,  Powis,  and 
John  Thomson,  carrying  us  back  almost  to  the  time 
of  Bewick, 

Frederick  Tayler,  R.W.S. 
With  Mr.  Frederick  Tayler,  there  has  passed  away  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  veterans  of  water-colour 
art  in  England.  Tayler  was  born  at  Elstree  so  long  ago 
as  1804,  and  was  therefore  85  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  about  20  years  the  junior  of  David  Cox 
and  De  Wirit,  and  only  29  years  the  junior  of  Turner. 
He  began  to  exhibit  in  1831  in  the  rooms  of  the  old 
Water-Colour  Society,  became  president  in  1858,  and 
resigned  office  in  1871,  to  be  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,,  who  still  holds  the  oflBce.  He  drew  landscapes 
with  figures,  and  was  chiefly  famous  for  scenes  of  hunting 
and  hawking,  his  drawing  of  horses  and  dogs  being  cele- 
brated. How  high  a  position  he  held  in  his  prime  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  Modern 
Painters,"  wrote  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : — "  There 
are  few  drawings  of  the  present  day  that  involve  greater 
sensations  of  power  than  those  of  Frederick  Tayler. 
Every  stroke  and  tells  the  quantity  of  effect  obtained  is 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  means.  But  the 
effect  obtained  is  not  complete.  Brilliant,  beautiful  and 
right  as  a  sketeh,  the  work  is  still  far  from  perfection  as 
a  drawing."  And,  again  : — "The  purity  and  felicity  of 
some  of  the  careless,  melting,  water-colour  skies  of  Cox 
and  Tayler  may  well  make  us  fastidious  in  all  effects  of 
this  kind.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  drawings  of  Turner 
that  we  have  this  perfect  transparency  and  variation  of 
blue,  given  in  association  with  the  perfection  of  con- 
sidered form.  In  Tayler  and  Cox  the  forms  are  always 
partially  accidental  and  unconsidered,  often  essentially 
bad,  and  always  incomplete  ;  in  Turner  the  dash  of  the 
brush  is  |as  completely  under  the  rule  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  its  slowest  line ;  all  that  it  does  is  perfect  and 
could  not  be  altered  even  in  a  hair's  breadth  without 
injury."  To  be  placed  below  Turner  but  on  a  level  with 
David  Cox,  was  no  sma'l  distinction,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
only  reflected  the  best  opinions  of  the  time.  Tayler  was 
a  juror  in  the  British  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855,  and  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
His  industry  and  productiveness  continued  long  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  President  of  the  Old  Society  ;  but  in 
his  later  years  his  skill  was  not  what  it  had  been. 

SiGNOR  BOTTESINI. 

Many  a  music  lover  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Bottesini,  the  famous  contra-basso  player.  The 
generality  of  Londoners  will  remember  him  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  Alfred  Melton  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden,  many  years  ago.  Bottesini  has  died  at  the  age 
of  68.  He  was  a  kindly,  good-natured  man,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  air  of  coldness  and  reserve. 
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BARNST  APLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAUBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3,30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 
FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  V.3C,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

classes  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life 
and  modelling  in  clay. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 


Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 


Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  t^  9.30. 
Saturday — 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary, 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street. 


Head  Master  :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday  -  7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1.  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Claspea  are  held  on 
rPrr^         (H  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 
iuesday  ^    7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

( 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
^    7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  CLASS  ON  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 


Friday 


George  Hawken,  Hon,  Secretary. 


TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  CLASS  ON  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hoju  Secretary. 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

CLASS  for  drawing  AND  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOURRE  LAY  FIGTJRES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12:  12:  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 


Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10 

Boy   6  o 

Child   315 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 


LECHERTIER,  BARBE  &  CO, 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
60,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


m 


EMERSON  &  CO., 
Art  Furnishers,  Artists'  Colourmen,  &c., 

223,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Late  1,  Bsrnib's  Street,  W.) 

ARCHES,  FITMENTS,  SCREENS,  STUDIO  FURNI- 
TURE, Ac,  FOR  CARVING  and  DECORATING— 
A  SPECIALITE— CUSTOMERS'  OWN  DESIGNS 
EXECUTED.— EsTiMATKS  Free. 


Artists'  Materials.  (Gebr  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours). 

WRITB  FOR  PRICB  LISTS. 

TeUtfraphie  JLddrMS— KHYOI,  LONDOH.'* 


TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETON. 

Classes  are  lield  on 
Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary, 


UNITED  ARTISTS' 

(ESTABLISHED   25  YEARS). 


BEST   WORK.  LOWEST  CHARGES. 

Notice. — Designs  of  Special  Character  made  to 
instructions,  and  Drawings  sent  for  approval,  with 
estimate,  free  of  charge. 


H.  J.  MURCOTT, 

Hanover  House,  6,  EndeH  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Paintings  Lined  and  Restored  with  Artistic  Skill 
and  Care,  Prints  and  Drawings  Cleaned  and 
Mounted. 
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For  Announcements  of  Mr.  Rushin's  Works  sec  next  bage. 
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MORKS   BY  JOHN  pSKlN. 

Now  Ready.   Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of    The  STONES  of  VENICE/ 
and  ''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS," 

In  five  vclumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  86  full-page  steel  engravings,  and  one  lithograph  besides  three  hitherto 
unpublished  ("The  Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
mezzotinted  by  the  late  Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth. 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 


THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
(imperial  Svo),  in  3  vols.  With  the  53  Plates  and  all  the  Woodcuts  and 
Text  as  originally  issued,  £'4  9s.,  the  3  vols. 

The  small  edition,  containing  selections  for  use  of  Travellers  in  Venice 
and  Verona,  is  still  to  be  had,  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
Second  Edition,  together  with  the  14  Original  Plates,  Imperial  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  21s. 

1.  The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice— 2.  The  Lamp  of  Truth.— 3.  The  Lamp  of  Power.— 
4.  The  Lamp  of  Beauty. — 5.  The  Lamp  of  Life.— 6.  The  Lamp  of  Memory. — 
7.  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  each  5s, ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 

SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 
Two  Lectures,  "  Kings'  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queens'  Gardens,"  and  a  New 
Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 

MUNERA  PULVERIS:  Six  Essays  on  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 
Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE:  Four  Essays  on  Work, 
Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
DecoratioT5  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"  A  JOY  FOR  EVER  "  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tl  e  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  to  Art. 

LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1S70.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.   Fifth  Edition. 


EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE  :  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on  Atlas  folio  (about  25in.  by  i7in.),  £3  3s. 

A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 
paper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas, 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  tor  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 


ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY  :  Translated  and 
Illustrated  by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John 
Ruskin.  With  Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Useful- 
ness, the  Virtues  necessary  to  Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices 
and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface  Epilogue,  and  Editorial 
Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page!Illustrations  by  the 
Platinotype  Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each 
Part ;  or  the  Complete  Work  in  cloth,  £3  los.  medium  4to, 

PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  thft  Tuscan  Masters,  Vol.  I. 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE :  Essays  on  English  Birds.  Svo 
4S.  6d.  paper  boards,    i.  The  Robin.— 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 

Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  1.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  ot  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  Svo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture,  With  1  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2. 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure. — 6. 
The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I,  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving. — 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. — 3.  The  Technics  ot 
Wood  Engraving. — 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engraving. — 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painters.    Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid.        Lists  Post  Free. 
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kalendar  of  coming  events. 

Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 

not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 
September  2. — Printsellers  Association  reopens. 
September  7. —  New  Play  at  the  Adelphi. 
September  1 7. — Examination  tor  Post  of  Art  Assistant 

at  South  Kensington. 
September  21. — Michaelmas  Term — R.A.M.  begins. 
September  23. — Entrance  Exam.  R.A.M. 
September  24 — Examiration    for    Admission  to 

National  Art  Trainmg  School  S.K. 
October  2. — National  Art  Training  School  Session 

begins. 

BALLADE. 


A  Hampshire  Haven. 

Here,where  the  wrath  ot  all  the  gray,  great  sea, 
Is  kept  at  bay  by  but  a  little  sand, 

And  where  the  waves'  recurrent  litany 
Is  borne  by  level  ways  a  league  inland, 
Here,where  the  monks  of  old,  a  faith-led  band, 

Came  when  the  story  of  the  Cross  was  young, 

And  built  to  God's  great  praise,  and  worked, 
and  sung. 

Here  for  such  rest  as  old  world  places  give, 
The  traces  of  a  bygone  day  among, 

We  come,  a  little  while  to  love  and  live. 

Here  the  large  cheerfulness  of  days  spent  free 
From  little  cares,  we  come  to  understand, 

Lose  our  own  troubles  in  the  melody 

of  sunset  winds,  whose  saddest  notes  are  grand 
With  murmured  secrets  of  a  fate  fore-planned. 

The  strain  for  which  the  chords  of  life  were 
strung 

In  ages  long  gone  by,  ere  we  were  flung 
Upon  the  current  of  days  fugitive  ; 

Here  where  the  ivy  of  the  past  has  clung, 
We  come,  a  little  while  to  love  and  live. 

The  ocean-seeking  streams,  each  field  and  tree, 
The  corn  that  ripens  to  the  reaper's  hand, 

The  swallows  circling  round  the  Priory, 
The  long,  low  roll  of  waters  up  the  strand 
Beneath  the  boat  with  friends  and  comrades 
manned. 

Of  these  the  praise  is  sweet  upon  the  tongue. 
Ah,  learnt  too  late,  what  strength  of  frame  and 
lung 

Are  given  here  !    (The  Town's  alternative 
A  petty  store  from  years  of  labour  wrung). 
We  come,  a  little  while  to  love  and  live. 

Envoy. 

Mammon,  thy  votaries,  enthroned  or  swung, 
Enriched  by  peoples,  or  by  peoples  hung, 

Draw  happiness  and  honour  in  a  sieve. 
Not  to  serve  thee,  to  being  we  have  sprung, 

We  come,  a  little  while  to  love  and  live. 


LETTERS  TO  LIVING  ARTISTS, 
No.  1. 

TO  SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. 

Dear  Sir  Frederick. — The  taste  of  to-day 
is  like  the  ''Heathen  Chinee" — peculiar;  and 
probably  few  among  us  are  more  keenly  ahve 
to  the  new  forces  at  work,  or  have  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  both  their  strength  and 
weakness,  than  yourself.  Not  so  long  since,  the 
dignity  of  a  great  office,  such  as  you  fill  so 
admirably,  was  held  sufficient  to  absolve  the 
occupant  from  unkindly  criticism — the  king 
could  do  no  wrong.  In  your  own  instance  we 
cannot  discover  whether  or  no  the  same  feeling 
holds  good ;  for,  by  happy  coincidence  as  rare 
as  it  is  complete,  all  men  admit  you  are  a 
singularly  brilliant  example  of  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  possibly  the  only  one  that 
comes  naturally  at  hand  for  easy  quotation,  in 
this  democratic  time  when  all  the  powers  that 
be,  are  considered  inferior  to  the  powers  that 
should  be.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  consensus  of 
opinion  that  justifies  your  position  as  the 
titular  head  of  English  art,  probably  no  one 
knows  better  than  yourself  that  such  a  tribute 
to' your  fitness  is  not  to  be  explained  by  your 
unchallenged  pre-eminence  as  a  painter  ;  nor 
by  your  wide  and  discursive  culture  ;  nor  even 
by  your  Pauline  attitude  to  all  things  and  all 
men.  These  things  help,  no  doubt,  to  gain 
you  the  unanimous  plebiscite  of  those  people 
who  profess  to  care  for  the  arts,  and 
cause  a  turbulent  crowd  of  outsiders 
to  regard  you  as  the  "  save  one  "  of 
the  fort}/  stripes  inflicted  year  by  year  upon 
them ;  the  graceful,  if  negative  good,  in  what 
they  else  consider  to  be  absolute  evil.  Yet 
among  your  fellows  are  men  who  probably  sur- 
pass you  in  every  technical  achievement  that 
such  an  office  pre-supposes  the  holder  to  possess. 
It  were  captious  to  enquire  for  proofs  for  such 
a  rash  assertion,  and  strangely  unlike  your  own 
exquisite  courtesy  to  present  you  with  a  list  of 
your  rivals,  duly  annotated  and  compared.  It 
is  easier  to  say — with  no  hidden  sneer  in  the 
hackneyed  phrase — that  you  represent  the 
highest  mean  average  of  an  excellent  body  pf 
men,  of  whom  some  are  princes  of  good  fellows  ; 
some  passing  fair  to  look  upon  ;  some  learned 
in  'ologies  and  histories ;  and  perhaps  a  few  even , 
men  who  can  paint.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
the  formal  title  of  your  office  is    of  Arts"  not 

of  Art,'  so  in  giving  mere  painting  a  secondary 
place  amongst  most  pohte  arts,  which  are  still 
as  in  the  classic  days  of  your  affection,  justly 
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esteemed  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  men 
of  the  world,  you  are  but  echoing  the  mood  of 
the  day.  Time  was,  when  we  looked  on  you 
as  a  Messiah,  to  restore  the  lost  Kingdom  of 
Art,  which  like  another,  a  little  out  of  vogue 
at  present,  is  "  not  of  this  world,"  but  now  we 
have  all  outgrown  the  childish  belief  in  genius, 
and  its  high  mission,  and  look  upon  the 
fanatic  who  consecrates  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  art  alone,  as  a  worthy  and  admirable 
person  ;  who  may,  perhaps,  be  invited  once  a 
year  to  a  promiscuous  gatherings  but  can  hardly 
be  made  an  intimate  friend,  or  pointed  out  to 
younger  men  as  an  example  of  worldly  wisdom. 

Still  less  could  such  an  one  be  admitted  to 
share  in  the  government  of  your  noble  institu- 
tion, for  he  would  only  add  another  party,  or 
create  another  new  clique,  amongst  those  which 
rumour  has  it,  would  already  create  a  helpless 
hopeless  dead-lock,  but  for  your  admirable 
discretion.  For  some  of  your  confreres  are  too 
simple  in  their  glad  selfishness,  and  would 
betray  their  weakness  by  a  show  of  autocratic 
power  ;  closing  the  portals  of  your  lordly  suite 
of  apartments  against  those  younger  men  who 
show  unpleasant  evidence  of  lessons  learned 
outside  your  own  schools  ;  even  it  is  rumoured 
beyond  the  silver  strip  of  sea,  that  has  so  long 
guarded  and  limited  British  Art  and  British 
morals.  You  are  wiser,  and  recognise  that 
such  haste  in  defending  the  chaste  sanctuary 
-of  the  Arts,  would  but  mass  a  strong  force 
outside;  one  that  might  at  no  distant  date 
overthrow  the  citadel  and  revolutionise  its 
government.  So  with  diplomacy  at  once  charm- 
ing and  far-seeing,  you  adopt  a  more  discreet 
method,  and  one  by  one,  bid  each  of  the  men 
v/ho  rise  to  be  leaders  of  the  malcontents,  to 
come  in  and  take  place  with  your  august 
body.  Thus,  where  if  you  held  no  parley,  and 
by  sneers  and  disdainful  criticism,  continued  to 
reject  the  pictures  of  a  man  who  had  found 
fame  in  other  ways,  you  would  turn  a  languid 
foe  into  a  resolute  and  bitter  enemy ;  by  the 
timely  courtesy  and  sweet  civility  you  dispense 
so  picturesquely,  you  win  his  heart,  and  his 
pictures,  which  henceforth  hang  on  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House,  to  confound  those  who 
,  declare  that  the  taste  that  rules  therein  is 
•exclusive  and  ultra-conservative. 

For  you  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when 
you  painted  your  "Cimabue,"  when  you,  too,  had 
dreams  of  a  high  ideal,  where  art  should  be  not 
a  mistress  to  dally  with,  but  a  goddess  worthy 
of  all  reverent  love.  And  to  your  credit  be 
it  said,  if  all  the  splendid  promise  of  your  youth 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  you  have  at  least  kept 
your  ideal  of  beauty  clear  of  the  base  taint  that 


panders  to  the  applause  of  the  mob.  Looking 
back  at  your  contemporaries  when  your  laurels 
were  new,  we  see  but  few  who  have  held  so  truly 
on  their  course,  and  if  now  you  are  less  evidently 
ahead  of  your  fellow  exhibitors,  yet  it  may  be 
not  that  you  have  lagged,  but  that  others  have 
pressed  forward,  and  with  the  newer  love  of 
Nature,  essayed  bolder  flights,  and  conquered 
fresh  secrets  of  her  treasure  house,  bringing  on 
their  canvas,  atmosphere,  colour  and  move- 
ment in  ways  undreamed  of,  heretofore. 

The  patient  industry  that  makes  your  pencil 
study  of  "  A  Lemon  Tree,"  a  unique  example 
in  modern  art  for  its  careful  precision,  still 
governs  your  method,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
studies  for  your  later  pictures,  which  you  allow 
various  periodicals  to  reproduce.  Whether 
such  a  course  is  quite  free  of  all  suspicion  of  self- 
advertisement  in  making  the  secrets  of  the 
workshop  visible  to  the  unlearned  rabble,  is  a 
point  needless  to  raise  ;  for  at  least  they  prove 
you  to  possess  one  attribute  of  genius — the 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains. 

That  your  talent,  which  evidently  yearns  to 
find  expression  in  mural  decoration,  of  an  archi- 
tectural type,  has  been  doomed  chiefly  to  be 
displayed  upon  canvas,  is  an  accident  of  the 
times.  Your  frescoes  "  The  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins,"  at  Lyndhurst  Church,  the  lunettes  at 
South  Kensington  and  in  St.  Paul's,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  examples  of  modern  art  in 
that  direction,  but  curiously  enough  while  your 
canvasses  seem  \o  yearn  for  a  broader  field  to 
display  their  subject,  yet  on  the  few  occasions 
when  the  chance  of  mural  decoration  has  come 
to  you,  the  trammels  of  the  framed  picture 
appear  to  have  cramped  the  full  vigour  of 
your  ideas.  Their  figures,  it  is  true,  are  life- 
size  or  more,  but  we  lack  the  impression  ot 
vastness  and  monumental  simplicity,  that 
characterises  really  great  work.  But  with 
every  objection  weighed,  the  balance  is  in  your 
favour.  The  Daphnephonia,"  "  Hercules 
wrestling  with  Death,"  "  The  Egyptian 
SHnger,"  "  The  Phryne,"  and  dozens  of  other 
of  your  paintings,  stand  out  clear  and  definite 
from  the  ill -remembered  ones  that  it  is  a  weary 
lot  to  examine  year  by  year.  In  each  a  beautiful 
idea  has  been  clearly  wrought  to  perfection, 
not  it  may  be  to  ideal  perfection,  but  always 
to  mechanical  exactness  and  delicate  finish. 
For  a  president  of  your  noble  corporation  to  be 
a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter  is  unusual. 
Certainly  Michael  Angelo  and  Lionardo  di 
Vinci,  are  good  and  fairly  well-known  precedents 
to  quote,  but  they  neither,  if  my  history  serves 
me,  occupied  a  position,  we  could  fairly 
parallel  with  yours.    If  they  were  asked  to 
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court  festivals  and  as  in  the  case  of  Rubens, 
chosen  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  princes  ;  it  was,  I 
think,  rather  as  tribute  to  their  own  genius, 
they  owed  such  honour,  than  to  being  the 
•elected  head  of  a  national  society  of  artists. 
That  the  Royal  Academy  is  not  quite  a  national 
body,  has  been  asserted  and  refuted  so  often, 
that  for  the  moment  I  forget  the  more  accept- 
able statement.  In  sculpture  the  ''Athlete 
struggHng  witha  Python,"  "The  Sluggard,"  and 
a  few  other  statues,  prove  that  your  knowledge  of 
anatomy,your  conception  of  form, and  our  feeling 
for  the  lines  of  the  human  figure,  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Yet  the  marbles  and  bronzes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  convey  a  little  more  than 
this,  and  it  is  just  that  subtle  quality,  we  miss 
in  your  statues  ;  no  tongue  could  utter  a 
word  of  fair  dispraise,  but  it  would  require 
much  imagination  in  the  critic,  to  find  all  the 
poetry  you  intended  to  convey,  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  concrete  work.  Yet  to  dare  much 
and  aim  so  high,  is  a  splendid  success  in  itself, 
even  if  the  consummate  glory  of  perfection,  has 
just  fallen  short. 

To  ask  you  not  only  to  welcome  without 
reservation,  but  to  use  your  whole  influence  in 
favour  of  certain  extreme  schools  (whether 
they  be  those  dubbed  Impressionists,  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  Naturalistic,  or  French),  is  not 
only  to  expect  you  to  suddenly  throw  aside  the 
tradition  of  your  life's  labour,  but  to  act 
unfairly  in  your  ofiicial  position.  For  a  reign- 
ing sovereign  must  needs  be  above  and  beyond 
parties  ;  and  when  your  ideal  of  beauty  is  so 
easily  seen  ;  when  we  find  that  absolute  pretti- 
ness  is  held  by  you  inseparable  from  the  highest 
type  you  recognise ;  how  can  we  expect  you  to 
declare  a  brasserie  with  its  barmaids  is  nobler 
than  a  nineteenth  century  notion  of  Carthage, 
or  a  picture  of  Athens  in  all  its  glory  (that  is  as 
we  imagine  them  to  have  been)  ;  or  again  that 
a  ballet  girl  is  as  beautiful  as  a  model  swathed 
in  robes  that  fall  somewhat  like  the  Greek 
draperies,  and  a  little  like  the  decoration  of 
Liberty's  shop  window.  To  be  sure  your  love 
of  ancientry  extends  not  to  the  heads  of  your 
figures,  for  these  have  always  a  society  tone 
about  them,  and  are  not  guileless  of  the 
transient  charms,  super-added  by  the  cosmetics, 
of  a  grand  dame  of  to-day.  Herein,  it  would 
seem,  lies  the  fatal  disease  that  may  kill  your 
future  fame,  for  oddly  enough  no  succeeding 
generation  cares  for  its  predecessor's  idea  of 
classic  or  mediaeval  periods.  The  nude  studies  of 
Etty  and  Flaxman  are  more  old-fashioned  than 
the  veritable  antiques  themselves ;  the  pictures 
of  historic  subjects  painted  fifty  years  since  do 
not  raise  a  single  emotion  in  us  to-day.  The 


vulgar  present  with  its  sordid  commonplace 
repels  us  now,  it  is  true,  yet  we  turn  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Wilkie  and  Hogarth — to  all  periods  in 
fact,  when  the  painter  merely  pictured  his  own 
time,  with  curiosity  at  least,  often  with  keener 
delight.  This  is  a  sad  reflection  for  the  modern 
higher  criticism  and  delicate  culture,  but  that 
it  is  true  is  the  common  verdict  of  all  who 
glance  over  the  history  of  the  arts.  Therefore 
if  a  future  generation  should  arise  without 
sympathy  for  your  decorative  and  graceful 
work,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  legend  of 
the  popular  President,  who  at  a  complex 
period  of  British  art,  displayed  supreme  tact 
and  omniscience  in  fguiding  the  course  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  will  survive  and  keep 
your  memory  green,  when  the  common  fate  of 
all  earthy  things  has  overtaken  those  canvasses 
and  frescoes  one  now  rates  so  highly.  For, 
indeed,  if  we  (it  may  be  wrongly),  cannot  rank 
you  with  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  ;  we  do 
sincerely  recognise  in  you,  a  scholar  and  an 
artist,  one  who  deserves  no  little  of  the  vulgar 
praise  he  receives;  although  for  other  reasons 
than  the  mob  who  bestow  it  imagines.  If  you 
have  produced  no  epoch-making  work,  you  have 
upheld  the  quest  of  beauty  in  parlous  days,  and 
distanced  your  predecessor  in  the  office,  as  my 
Lord  Tennyson  has  soared  above  the  poet 
Laureate  who  preceded  him. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

The  cream  of  those  cultured  ones,  who  are 
the  quintessentially  refined  critics  of  to-day, 
are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  are 
— either  with  satirical  reproof  or  positive 
homily — educating  the  masses.  Oddly  enough 
however,  of  late  a  healthy  re-action  has  come, 
whereby  disgusted  hyper-perfection  seeks  a 
vulgar  delight  in  music-halls  and  revels  in 
the  refined  humour  of  Ally  Sloper  and  the 
"  Pink 'un  ";  yet  this  in  no  way  prejudices  its 
delightful  high-perched  position.  From  the 
apex  of  the  great  human  pyramid,  whereof  such 
critics  are  the  crown  and  glory,  they  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  these  native  moments  without 
being  misunderstanded  of  their  own  people. 
Mere  Philistines  stare  aghast,  at  Miss  Morbid 
Green,  or  Mr.  Utterly  Supreme,  bemg  seen 
laughing  in  keen  delight  at  the  graceful  sallies 
of  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood,  or  attired  in  the 
loudest  costumes  enjoying  the  delights  of  trans- 
pontine music-halls,  and  possibly  it  is  just  the 
bewilderment  of  the  outsiders  that  supplies  the 
vivid  zest  of  the  proceeding  to  the  elect.    In  a 
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clever  poem  lately,  by  magical  arts  a  prince 
was  feigned  to  have  raised  the  masses,  but  lo  ! 
they  all  came  up  blatant  Philistines,  and  as  the 
machinery  once  set  in  motion  could  not  be 
stopped  until  the  last  of  the  masses  was 
elevated,  it  being  impossible  to  delight  any 
longer  -  in  the  esoteric  joys  of  the  highly 
cultured  when  the  mob  had  obtained  similar 
tastes,  the  only  thing  left  to  the  Prince  and  his 
set  was  to  go  down.  It  may  be  that  this 
retrograde  movement  has  really  now  silently 
begun  and  the  half  furtive  escapade  when  the 
dwellers  in  passionate  Brompton,  or  beatific 
Bedford  Park,  take  new  rapture  from  the 
hitherto  exorcised  music-hall,  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  and  that  ere  long  'Arry  (not 
Mr.  Quilter  but  the  more  typical  'Arry),  will 
be  found  hunting  for  first  editions,  quoting  Mr. 
Walter  Pater ;  having  a  thoroughly  new  code 
of  morality  according  to  Ibsen  ;  enjoying  New 
Gallery  myths  and  new  English  impressions  ; 
and  subscribing  to  the  papers  of  the  Guilds  of 
the  Century  Hobby  Horse  and  Mr,  Ruskin's 
Reading  Society ;  nay,  to  the  Dial.  Then  shall 
we  see  the  once  familiar  private-viewers,  the 
Lang  worshippers,  the  Wagner  Society's 
members,  and  all  the  few  who  are  indeed  admir- 
able and  supreme,  taking  their  boisterous  holi- 
days, with  the  bartered  head-gear  of  the  he's  and 
she's ;  the  penny  Pickwicks,  the  latest  Tit-Bits  of 
the  Bank  Holiday  seekers.  But  at  present  this 
awful  revolution  is  not  fully  upon  us,  culture 
rapidly  becoming  vulgar  has  not  quite  attained 
it,  and  the  would-be  original  young  man  has 
no  scope  for  his  new  departure.  Does  he  attire 
himself  in  aesthetic  garments,  so  do  numbers 
of  unspeakable  Philistines,  does  he  don  the 
loud  costume  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
"society,"  even  that  fails  to  raise  him  to  the  glory 
of  an  apostle  or  the  dignity  of  a  martyr.  It 
is  really  becoming  serious.  What  is  a  young 
man  of  no  particular  genius  to  do  to  impress 
the  world  with  his  unrecognised  importance  ? 
Nasty  people  who  read  books,  aye,  and  write 
them ;  vulgar  men  who  paint  pictures  and 
(perhaps)  sell  them ;  people  who  really  know 
what  he  assumed  and  who  are  what  he 
attempted  to  pose,  come  in  his  way.  Even 
America  has  its  sham  culture  and  its  bastard 
art  slang,  and  the  dire  prospect  opens  out  to 
his  frightened  gaze,  that  before  long,  promise 
without  fulfilment,  will  fail  to  charm,  and  no 
amount  of  the  higher  criticism  will  warrant  a 
super-excellent  view  of  lower  humanity,  unless 
the  higher  critic  does  at  least  as  much  good 
work,  as  those  he  erstwhile  despised. 

E.  BONNEY  StEYNE* 


REALISM  IN  POETRY  AND  FICTION. 
I. 

Realism  makes  its  first  appearance  with  Homer 
and  here  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  great  modern 
critic  on  this  subject.  '*  To  give  rehef,"  says  Matthew- 
Arnold,  "to  prosaic  matters  (such  as  dressing, 
eating,  drinking,  harnessing,  travelling,  going  to 
bed),  that  is  to  treat  such  subjects  nobly  in  the 
grand  style,  without  seeming  unreasonably  timid, 
is  extremely  difficult."  It  is  difficult,  but  Homer 
has  done  it ;  Homer  is  precisely  the  incomparable 
poet  he  is  because  he  has  done  it.  The  clear 
objective  mind  of  the  Greeks  took  a  natural  pleasure 
m  facts  as  facts,  this  being  one  of  the  striking  points  of 
contrast  between  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  tempera- 
ment which  latter,  with  its  eye  strained  to  catch 
glimpses  of  supernatural  mysteries,  its  cloudy  idealism 
and  love  for  metaphor  had  no  touch  of  the  keen  delight 
in  the  "joys  of  mere  living,"  and  the  keen  interest 
in  all  facts,  however  insignificant,  relating  thereto, 
which  characterized  the  former.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Homer's  descriptions  of  common  acts 
in  daily  life  such  as  eating,  bathing,  etc.,  which 
involve  physically  pleasurable  sensations.  Take 
the  following  as  an  instance  (i).  *'  Of  these  one  cast 
upon  the  chairs  goodly  coverlets  of  purple  above  and 
spread  a  linen  cloth  thereunder.  And,  lo,  another 
drew  up  silver  tables  to  the  chairs,  and  thereon  set 
for  them  golden  baskets.  And  a  third  mixed  sweet 
honey-hearted  wine  in  a  silver  bowl  and  set  out 
cups  of  gold.  And  a  fourth  bare  water  and  kindled 
a  great  fire  beneath  the  mighty  cauldron.  So  the 
water  waxed  warm  ;  but  when  it  boiled  in  the  bright 
brazen  vessel,  she  set  me  in  a  bath  and  bathed  me 
with  water  fiom  out  a  big  cauldron,  pourmg  it  over 
head  and  shoulders,  when  she  had  mixed  it  to  a 
pleasant  warmth,  till  from  my  limbs  she  took  away 
the  consuming  weariness.  Now,  after  she  had 
bathed  me  and  anointed  me  well  with  olive  oil,  and 
cast  about  me  a  fair  mantle  and  doublet,  she  led  me 
into  the  halls  and  set  me  on  a  chair  with  studs  of 
silver,  a  goodly  carven  chair  and  beneath  was  a 
footstool  for  the  feet.  And  a  handmaid  bare  water 
for  the  hands  in  a  goodly  golden  ewer  and  poured 
it  over  a  silver  basin  to  wash  withal,  and  to  my  side 
she  drew  a  polished  table  and  a  grave  dame  bare 
wheaten  bread  and  set  it  by  me,  and  laid  on  the 
board  many  dainties,  giving  freely  of  such  things  as 
she  had  by  her."  Here  all  the  accessories  conducing 
to  the  comfort  of  the  travel-worn  Ulysses,  even 
down  to  "  the  footstool  for  the  feet,"  are  dwelt  upon 
with  a  satisfying  minuteness  and  sensuousness  quite 
foreign  to  the  idealizing  imagination  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  This  contrast  is  well  emphasized  also  by 
comparing  Homer's  description  of  a  storm  with  a 
well-known  one  in  the  Psalms,  "Then  the  son  of 
Cronos  stayed  a  dark  cloud  above  the  hollow  ship 
and  beneath  it  the  deep  darkened.  And  the  ship 
ran  on  for  no  long  while,  for  of  a  sudden  came  the 
thrilling  West,  with  the  rushing  of  a  great  tempest 
and  the  blast  of  wind  snapped  the  two  forestays  of 
the  mast  and  the  mast  fell  backward  and  all  the 
gear  dropped  into  the  bilge.    And  behold  on  the 
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hind  part  of  the  ship  the  mast  struck  the  head  of 
the  pilot  and  brake  all  the  bones  of  his  skull  together 
and  like  a  diver  he  dropped  down  from  the  deck, 
and  his  brave  spirit  left  his  bones.  In  that  same 
hour  Zeus  thundered  and  cast  his  bolt  upon  the 
ship,  and  she  reeled  all  over  being  stricken  by  the 
bolt  of  Zeus,  and  lo,  my  company  fell  from  ouc  the 
vessel."  Compare  with  this  description  the  follow- 
ing ;  "They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters.  These  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  power  in  the  deep." 

"  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  up  the  stormy 
wind  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heavens,  they  go  down  again  to  the 
depths,  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble." 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man  and  are  at  their  wits  end." 

"  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  and 
he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He 
maketh  the  stbnr.  a  calm  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still." 

Both  descriptions  are  vivid  but  in  different  ways. 
The  Greek  writer  gives  a  realistic  description  of 
what  purports  to  be  an  actual  shipwreck,  the 
Hebrew  writer  generalizes  the  idea  of  a  storm,  gives 
us  the  type  as  it  were.  The  darkening  sea  and  snap- 
ping mast  and  thunderbolt  of  the  one  would  be  best 
rendered  by  a  painter,  the  tumultuous  upheaval  of 
the  waves,  and  the  gradual  lull  would  find  their 
fittest  expression  in  music.  Of  course  Homer,  like 
all  great  poets,  had  his  ideal  side  (Achilles  for 
example  being  a  type  subsequently  realized  in 
Alexander),  but  here  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
his  realism,  springing  from  health  and  buoyancy  of 
the  world's  youth,  penetrated  with  the  sense  that : — 

"  This  world's  no  blot  for  us 
Nor  blank  ;  it  means  intensely  and  means  good." 

{To  be  continued). 


/  IS  ART  POPULAR? 

Two  currents  which  originally  set  from  opposite 
and  even  hostile  quarters  have  united  into  a 
flowing  tide  of  what  a  self-satisfied  generation 
believes  to  be  art.  ^stheticism  has  established  its 
galleries  and  commercial  progress  has  opened  up 
its  exhibitions.  The  poet  has  told  us  to  forget  five 
centuries  overhung  with  smoke  and  the  decorator 
has  blessed  the  bidding  which  charged  him  with 
providing  mediaeval  "  fixings  "  in  the  newest  shades. 
Seriously  speaking,  we  have  been  gradually  roused 
up  by  a  few  writers,  and  workers,  and  thinkers, 
until  in  the  present  day  we  are  all  mightily  proud 
of  our  extensile  knowledge  of  Art  in  each  of  its 
branches.  We  prattle  about  pictures  as  though  we 
could  ourselves  paint  masterpieces,  and  we  criticise 
designs  and  architectural  details  as  though  we  had 
studied  under  Michael  Angelo  himself,  or  had  read 
all  the  dull  and  lengthy  books  of  that  ancient  old 
humbug  Vitruvius.  We  rise  to  the  proverbial 
pinnacle  of  fame,  or  damn  with  less  than  faint 
praise,  the  works  of  our  greatest  artists.  Mere 
schoolboys  and  giggling  girls  can  tell  you  where 
Rembrandt  died,  or  give  you  Mr.  Raskin's  opinion 


of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  or  Botticelli.  By  the  erection 
of  museums  and  art  galleries  all  over  the  country 
we  have  given  the  masses  the  chance  of  entering 
the  charmed  circle  which  the  classes  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  themselves.  We  have,  indeed,  at  length 
placed  Art.  mostly  good,  seldom  bad,  but  often 
indifferent,  under  the  very  noses  of  those  whom  the 
high  and  mighty  objectionably  term  the  "lower 
orders,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  the  simple 
philosopher  as  he  goes  about  the  world,  clad  in  his 
most  inartistic  garment,  to  observe  how  the  people 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  for  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  art — whether  they  are 
thankful  or  indifferent,  amused  or  delighted,  made 
wiser  or  merely  wearied. 

Any  man  who  has  two  eyes  in  good  working  order 
will  find  much  to  amuse,  interest  and  instruct  him, 
should  he  pay  a  few  visits  to  South  Kensington  and 
the  National  Gallery.  To  gam  a  complete  grasp  of 
the  subject — the  subject  of  the  gazing  visitors,  not 
of  the  art  objects  gazed  upon— he  must  go  there  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  and  upon  different  days. 
More  particularly  should  he  be  there  on  Bank 
Holidays,  for  then  the  artisan  has  his  "  day  off," 
and  can  take  his  wife  and  children  out,  and  'Arry 
has  left  the  shop  or  the  warehouse,  and  'Arriet  has 
turned  her  back  upon  the  factory.  Upon  these 
days  they  fill  the  place,  upon  others  they  are  much 
less  en  evidence.  They  come,  especially  if  the  day  is 
wet. 

But  the  philosopher  is  grieved  to  see  that  Art 
has  no  softening  effect  upon  them.  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  historical  portraits  is  by  some  of  them 
scornfully  termed  a  set  of"bloomin'  old  buffers." 
Metal  work  to  them  is  mere  metal  work,  and  the 
choicest  selections  of  iron  in  South  Kensington  no 
better  than  the  spiked  railings  with  which  half  the 
world  loves  to  disfigure  its  front  gardens.  The 
most  delicate  handiwork  of  the  goldsmith  is  not  so 
much  admired  as  the  cheap  jewellery  and  sham 
stones  with  which  they  adorn  their  own  persons. 
Persian  carpets  are  looked  upon  as  dirty  old  rags, 
and  Japanese  ivories  are  only  examined  on  account 
of  the  grotesqueness  of  their  subjects. 

Cheap  trippers  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  classes  are 
well  to  the  fore.  They  have  come  out  for  a  day  of 
enjoyment,  meaning  to  have  a  really  good  time; 
and  so  they  examine  everything  with  care  and 
much  pleasure,  not  troubling  themselves  greatly 
about  the  other  people  who  are  elbowing  them. 
On  such  days  may  be  seen  many  large  family 
parties— the  mother  trying  to  soothe  a  fractious 
baby  by  violently  patting  it  upon  the  back,  the 
father  labouring  under  weighty  lunch  baskets,  it 
])eing  a  popular  and  highly  pleasant  notion  that  on 
feast  days  people  should  really  feast,  and  so  a  heavy 
stock  is  laid  in,  and  has  to  be  carried  about 
perspiringly  until  a  convenient  place  is  discovered 
in  which  to  eat  it.  The  children  come  straggling 
after,  some  lively,  some  already  weary,  all  in  their 
best  clothes  if  not  in  their  best  tempers. 

Upon  ordinary  week-days  there  are,  of  course, 
fewer  people,  and  many  of  them  on«  of  a  different 
class.  Students  are  at  work  at  their  easels,  vfith  a 
few  people  watching  them.  Other  folk  have  come 
because  they  thoroughly  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
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fare  provided  for  them.  Some  come  in  because  they 
have  nothing  to  do  or  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  the 
galleriers  are  cooler  or  warmer,  as  the  season  may 
be,  than  the  outer  air.  In  quiet  corners,  wherever 
seals  are  placed,  stray  couples  sit,  gazing  for  an 
unusual  time  upon  the  works  of  art  just  in  front  of 
them.  This  may  simply  arise  from  an  all  over- 
powering thirst  for  knowledge,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
The  old.  old  story  that  so  many  have  played  at  both 
in  fun  and  earnest  goes  on  occasionally  even  in  an 
Art  Gallery.  It  is  a  convenient  meeting-place,  too, 
for  engagements  of  a  less  idyllic  kind ;  there  are 
other  people  in  the  world  besidei  Ferdinands  and 
Mirandas,  who  are  in  want  of  a  meeting-place  on 
occasions. 

And  10  we  pass  outside  and  there  it  is  that  we 
discover  what  we  had  not  seen  inside,  even  on  "  a 
full  day,"  a  crowd  around  a  picture.  The  picture 
is  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a  nondescript  tobacco- 
nist, who  also  deals  in  sticks.  Above  it  are  these 
two  words  of  suggestion  and  mystery  Police  News. 
Here  at  last  there  is  popular  art.  The  most  casual 
observer  must  acknowledge  that  the  woodcuts  in 
that  largely-circulated  broad-sheet  are  not  examples 
of  the  highest  art,  but  the  subject  set  forth  in  both 
are  spicy  and  blood-curdling  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
murders,  suicides,  fires,  prize-fights,  and  burglaries 
jostle  one  another  on  the  same  page.  No  one  ever 
appears  to  buy  these  papers,  but  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  almost  all  the  windows  of  the  small  news  shops, 
more  especially  in  those  where  uneasy  shaving  can 
also  be  obtained.  There  they  may  be  gazed  upon 
free  of  charge;  like  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  always  very  pleasant  to  get  your 
amusement  without  paying  for  it,  and  that  is  why  so 
many  a  passer-by  stays  his  footsteps  for  a  moment 
to  examine  these  art  galleries  of  the  streets. 
Another  source  of  most  varied  interest  is  to  be 
found  upon  the  hoardmgs  scattered  about  the  city, 
shutting  off  from  view  the  building  operations  carried 
on  within,  hoardings  which  are  covered  over  by  the 
benevolent  bill-sticker  with  a  series  of  art  pro- 
ductions which  are  changed  much  more  constantly 
than  those  within  edifices  where  permission  to  look 
at  them  is  charged  for.  Then  there  is  the  artist  in 
chalks,  whose  only  canvas  is  a  clean  pavement, 
whose  critics  are  mostly  silent,  and  generally  without 
much  more  money  than  their  entertainer,  who 
sketches  in  colours  for  the  delectation  everything 
from  a  mackerel  to  a  steamer  in  the  moonlight,  or  a 
view  on  a  Swiss  lake  in  the  sunshine.  Your  real, 
true,  and  undiluted  'Arry  does  not  care  two  new 
pennies  for  real  Art  of  any  kind,  and  he  never  will ; 
for  should  the  impossible  day  arrive  when  he  could 
he  made  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  really  good 
and  true  in  the  fine  arts,  then  he  would  cease  to  be 
the  'Arry  we  all  know  so  well  and  admire  for  those 
•terling  qualities  he  possesses  in  other  directions. 
He  likes  his  architecture  to  look  big,  as  though  it 
had  cost  a  mint  of  money;  the  only  pictures  he 
loves  are  those  that  tell  him  tales  he  can  under- 
stand ;  and  sculpture  he  mainly  regards  as  a  worthy 
object  of  derision,  which  it  too  often  truly  is  in  these 
days,  when  most  of  our  artists  completely  ignore  the 
chisel  for  the  brush.  Many  other  people,  who 
appear  to  the  simple  philosopher  to  have  had  ample 


opportunity  through  education  to  think  otherwise,, 
agree  with  'Arry  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  though 
they  do  not  say  so  quite  so  freely  as  that  simple 
child  of  nature,  with  his  merry  laugh,  his  loud  voice^ 
and  his  still  louder  checks  and  neckties. 


FRENCH  ART  STUDENTS. 

It  was  a  benevolent  Sous-Prefet — in  a  Cathedrat 
Town — who,  having  been  entangled  in  an  Angus- 
tinian  argument  at  the  Dean's,  concluded  the 
matter  with  Apres  tout  le  bon  Dieu  n'aim&  pas  de  la 
logique.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  most  of  us  that, 
this  is  so,  or  our  career  might  be  even  shorter  than 
those  of  most  infant  phenomenons.  And  it  certainly 
is  as  well  for  the  French  artist,  that  however 
illogically,  he  becomes  as  a  student  an  English 
schoolboy  on  entering  the  atelier,  and  leaves  behind 
him  for  ever  the  Lyceen  prig.  That  which  is  now  3l 
joke  would  a  twelvemonth  back  have  been  "  an  out- 
rage,"and  honour  which  formerly  could  scarcely  have 
vindicated  by  "  quarts  of  (clotted)  gore "  is  now 
amply  satisfied  over  a  brace  of  bocks. 

A  stranger  entering  a  Paris  atelier — if  the  students^ 
would  allow  him  to  do  so — would  first  be  struck  by 
the  camaraderie  that  rules  the  whole  institution.  We 
read  in  Balzac  and  Paul  de  Kock  of  the  gaiety  of 
the  students'  quarter,  though  the  streets  round 
about  the  Rue  de  Cluny  look  triste  and  dreary 
enough.  In  the  atelier  there  is  plenty  of  this  gaiety.- 
It  is  the  gaiety  of  boys  the  day  before  the  breaking- 
up,  or  of  sailors  at  their  sports  as  the  ship  crosses 
the  line.  A  large  atelier  ha.s  about  sixty  students,  a 
small  one  about  thirty.  For  the  real  purposes  of 
work  the  small  are  much  the  preferable.  Not  more 
than  thirty  can  really  draw  from  the  same  model. 
The  pupils  are  of  all  ages — some  as  young  as  seven- 
teen, others  in  the  thirties  and  the  forties :  these 
last  will  remain  pupils  all  their  lives.  Seven  years 
is  the  allotted  time  of  apprenticeship,  but  the  seven 
years  are  never  '*  done  :  "  from  three  to  four  would 
be  the  average.  From  19  to  22  or  23  is  the  usual 
age  of  a  student  in  an  atelier. 

The  nouveau,  when  he  joins,  must  expect  a  good 
deal  of  horse- play,  and  some  fooling  that  he  will 
scarcely  think  admirable  and  may  find  inconvenient. 
In  the  old  military  novels  we  read  of  the  tricks 
practised  on  an  ensign  on  making  his  debut  in  the 
mess-room.  Such  tricks  in  an  English  studio  are  a 
tradition  ;  in  the  Paris  atelier  they  are  still  actualities^ 
There  is  an  etiquette  which  must  be  observed,  and' 
infractions  of  it  are  sternly  punished.  The  offender 
who  has  been  sentenced  d  Vechelle  is  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  hung  by  the  arms  (not  painfully)  from  the 
top  of  a  ladder  till  he  expiates  his  punishment. 
Curious  designs  are  painted  with  admirable  dexterity 
on  his  skin.  Sometimes  he  is  covered  with  blue 
paint,  and  ordered,  with  mock  solemnity,  to  show 
himself  in  the  same  phght  six  weeks  hence  to  his 
judges.  Good  humour  on  the  part  of  the  victim 
atones  for  everything,  and  his  punishment  will  end 
at  once  if  he  has  the  gift  and  sense  to  sing  a  song^ 
Occasionally  the  great  artist  who  is  the  professor 
takes  a  look  round  the  atelier.  As  a  rule  he  will  not 
visit  till  after  there  has  been  three  days'  work  from 
the  model.    In  some  respects  his  visit  is  practically 
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worthless.  In  the  course  of  so  many  hours'  sitting 
the  model  has  learnt  to  adopt  many  trifling  altera- 
tions of  the  pose,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  com- 
plained of  and  yet  make  it  less  irksome  to  him  to 
sustain.  In  studio  parlance,  the  action  has  settled 
down.  The  pupils,  therefore,  who  have  been  most 
accurate  in  their  drawing  on  the  first  day  will  be 
most  corrected  by  the  professor  on  the  third. 
Every  professor  knows  this ;  it  has  been  his  own 
-Student  experience ;  and  yet  he  will  repeat  the  old 
blu4ider.  In  matters  of  composition,  tone,  light  and 
shade  ,  the  professor's  corrections  are  ot  the  highest 
value  because  these  do  not  alter  as  the  model 
settles  down." 

Most  of  the  Paris  models  are  foreigners ;  Italians 
forming  the  majority.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
student  atelier^  the  career  of  a  female  model  seldom 
exceeds  three  seasons.  In  that  lapse  of  time  the 
more  attractive  ones  have  become  recognised,  and 
have  been  engaged  by  wealthy  artists  who  can  give 
high  prices;  while  competition  supplants  the  less 
desirable  ones.  A  model,  however,  like  a  rustic 
cottage,  often  has  an  artistic  value  far  in  excess  of 
her  personal  attraction  to  an  uneducated  eye.  Her 
face  suggests  rather  than  presents  beauty.  She  is  a 
hint  and  an  inspiration  for  the  painter  more  often 
than  a  subject  for  the  photographer.  It  is  the 
paintable  rather  than  the  pretty  face  that  becomes 
the  favourite  in  the  end.  Curiously  enough,  this  is 
nowhere  more  immediately  recognised  than  among 
the  students  of  an  atelier.  Many  of  the  models  who 
ihaive  sat  for  the  most  taking  pictures  seem  at  first 
sight  almost  plain.  The  best  old  male  model — the 
Pere  Koeth,  an  ideal  figure  of  Chronos — has  just 
died,  after  being  a  model  for  seventy  years.  It  was 
one  of  his  favourite  remarks  that  on  a  given  day 
^not  long  past)  he  would  have  been  seventy  years  in 
the  profession,  and  was  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand his  art.  He  never  criticised  pictures,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  many  of  his  brethren  ;  nor  could 
be  be  induced  to  discuss  either  painters  or  revolu- 
tions, of  both  of  which  he  had  seen  many.  He  was, 
however,  a  great  authority  on  points  of  etiquette 
freely  laying  down  the  law ;  and  this  he  did  im- 
partially, whether  Bonnat's,  Cabanel's,  Duran's,  or 
the  more  recent  atelier  of  Cormon  had  the  benefit  of 
his  presence.  This  old  man,  who  so  accurately 
resembled  Time  and  had  so  often  sat  for  his  portrait 
was  a  kind  of  successor  to  Fere  Sinel,  the  favourite 
model  to  Ingres  and  Flandrin.  Sinel  also  sat  many 
times  en  capticin  for  Delaroche. 

In  Pans  the  republicanism  of  art  makes  the 
relation  of  model  and  artist  closer  than  it  would  be 
with  us.  Any  one  who  strolls  into  the  Cafe  Roche- 
foucauld at  about  six  o'clock  will  find  it  a  favourite 
rendezvous  of  the  artists  of  the  Montmartre  quarter. 
Here,  too,  come  the  models  when  their  day's  work 
is  done,  and  here  they  meet  their  friends  and  seek 
r^e-engagements.  Gerome  has  dined  at  this  humble 
restaurant,  and  all  the  tenants  of  the  well-known 
Villa  des  Arts.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  models 
chattering  together,  commenting  on  the  paintings 
in  which  they  figure  as  if  these  canvasses  were  their 
own  work,  and  speaking  of  their  "triumphs" 
and  *' successes"  with  unruffled  self-complacency. 
The  model  enters  so  largely  into  the  work  of  an 


artist  that  what  the  public  regards  as  mannerism  is 
sometimes  only  the  painter's  intense  sympathy  with 
a  special  sitter.  The  case  of  Romney  and  Lady 
Hamilton  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  reader  ; 
while  such  painters  as  Rossetti  in  the  past,  Luke 
Fildes,  Orchardson,  and  Burne  Jones  in  the  present, 
have  been  clearly  dominated  by  a  special  type  ot 
face.  This,  however,  is  far  more  characteristic  ot 
England  than  of  France,  and  its  absence  is  one  ot 
the  superiorities  of  French  art  over  our  own.  In 
the  French  studio,  models  are  used  in  segments,  so 
to  speak — for  the  hair,  the  nose,  the  arm,  the  leg, 
as  the  case  may  be — a  special  purpose  at  the  outset 
directing  the  choice.  One  of  the  pleasantest  tradi- 
tions of  the  atelier  is  the  story  of  the  well-known 
model  De  Troia,  an  Italian  of  the  "Greek  god" 
type.  He  was  sitting  to  a  young  artist  who  was  full 
of  promise  but  very  poor.  At  last  the  sittings  could 
no  longer  be  paid  <or,  though  the  work  remained 
incomplete.  On  hearing  this,  De  Troia  passed  in  a 
a  moment  from  model  to  critic,  said  he  had  faith  in 
the  work,  and  continued  his  sittings  on  terms  which 
he  himself  proposed.  If  he  failed,  he  lost  his 
money ;  if  it  succeeded,  he  was  to  be  paid.  The 
student  finished  the  group.  It  took  a  medal  at  the 
Salon  and  was  sold  at  a  high  price. 


MODERN  SACRED  ART. 


We  are  told  that  the  old  masters  had  more  ima- 
gination than  their  successors,  and  also  that  they 
had  more  faith.  Both  assertions  are  true,  and  the 
latter,  though  not  the  most  obvious,  is  certainly  not 
the  less  founded  on  fact.  In  later  centuries  the 
world  has  so  largely  lost  the  kind  of  faith  which  the 
Italian,  and  even  the  Dutch  masters,  possessed, 
that  sacred  subjects  have  become  impossible  for  the 
modern  artist.  It  is  not  alone  the  supreme  excellence 
of  Raphael  as  an  artist  that  makes  his  "  Holy 
Family  "  breath  rehgion  from  the  canvas.  Painters 
of  far  inferior  merit  have,  in  a  way,  the  same  power. 
Almost  any  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  who  were 
contemporaries  with  Raphael,  have  equally  this 
religious  quality  in  their  work.  We  English  have 
scarcely  attempted  sacred  pictures.  Our  form  of 
creed  has  hitherto  created  no  demand  for  them,  and 
the  tendency  of  our  schools  is  in  a  wholly  different 
direction.  But  there  are  modern  French  painters 
like  Berguereau,  and  modern  German  painters 
like  Miiller,  who  now  and  then  try  to  put  on  canvas 
the  sacred  group  of  Scripture,  and  though  the  paint- 
ing is  fairly  good,  and  the  colour,  the  drawing,  the 
composition,  all  excellent,  there  is  yet  never  for  a 
moment  the  charm  of  illusion.  We  know  we  are 
looking  at  a  well-painted  portrait  of  a  pretty  woman 
and  a  pretty  child.  The  sacred  feeling,  the  sense 
of  religious  emotion,  is  never  for  a  moment  called 
up.  Our  modern  men  can  give  us  landscapes  as 
fine  as  Poussin,  cattle  pieces  not  very  inferior 
to  Potter,  sea  views  superior  to  Backuysen,  and 
city  views  superior  to  Guardi  or  Canaletto.  But 
in  sacred  subjects  the  work  of  even  a  pupil  of  one 
of  the  old  masters  has  a'quality  to  which  modern 
art  cannot  yet  attain.  The  work  at  St.  Albans  and 
at  St.  Paul's  in  the  way  of  sculptured  reredoses  is 
creditable,  and  there  is  religious  intensity  behind 
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the  simplicity  of  Tinworth.  But  until  Burne-Jones 
in  England,  and  Gustave  Moreau  in  France,  have 
more  than  a  dilettante  following  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  even  started  on  that  way  which  gave  the 
world  the  sacred  calm  of  a  Perugino,  the  delicate 
beauty  of  a  CriveUi,  a  Lumi  or  a  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi. 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  just  published,  shows 
that  several  interesting  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  collection  during  the  past  year.  Up  to  June, 
1888,  the  numbers  of  donations  had  been  438,  and 
this  number  has  now  been  increased  by  fourteen 
portraits,  among  which  are  those  of  the  following 
historical  characters: — The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  victor  of  Culloden,  painted  as  a  child  by  Charles 
Jervas;  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  daughter  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  these  two  were  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Chichester;  William  Cowper,  the  poet,  drawn  by  W. 
Harvey  after  L.  Abbot,  presented  by  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Loftie;  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Mr.  Ouless,  R.A.,  presented  by 
Mr.  Leopold  Salomons;  and  two  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  one  taken  at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin  in  1558,  and  the  other  when  she  was 
wearing  mourning  for  him  in  1560,  both  were  taken 
from  life  by  Janet,  and  have  been  presented  by  Mr. 
G.  Scharf.  To  the  420  portraits  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, seven  have  been  added.  The  first  is  a  group 
of  portraits  representing  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
held  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  reign  of  George 
I.  This  picture,  the  work  of  a  ieaf  and  dumb  ar- 
tist, Benjamin  Ferrers,  was  purchased  for  ;^ii5  los. 
Among  the  other  additions  are  Kneller's  portrait  of 
the  famous  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax; 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester;  Thomas  Chiffinch, 
better  known  from  Scott's  sketch  of  him  in  "  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  "  than  from  the  pages  of  history; 
Clarendon's  second  son  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester.  Up  to  1885  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  gallery  was  1,493,365. 


Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  have  too 
frequently  overlooked  the  sculpture  which  is  far 
from  being  the  minor  art,  the  EngHsh  galleries,  from 
the  National  downward,  make  of  it.  The  sculptors  in 
France  are  a  body  only  less  numerous  than  the 
painters,  whom  they  equal  or  surpass  in  talent. 
Sculpture  has  never  been  more  encouraged  than  it 
is  now ;  nor  has  it  ever  had  more  numerous  or,  on 
the  whole,  stronger  representatives.  Mercie,  Chapu, 
Guillaume,  Mathurin-Moreau,  Fremiet,  Falguiere, 
Paul  Dubois — an  exhibition  which  contains  many  of 
the  best  works  of  these  men  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
-exhibition.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  being  expressed 
in  Paris  at  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  are  represented  in  the  '*  Retro- 
spective'' display — that,  for  example,  justice  is  not 


done  to  Pradier.  On  the  whole,  however,  these?  • 
complaints  have  Httle  foundation.  At  all  events, 
the  general  impression  that  one  derives  from  a  walk 
through  the  sculpture  galleries  is  that  the  art,  not 
only  of  the  last  ten,  but  of  the  last  30  years,  has 
been,  and  is,  in  this  department  extremely  vigorous, 
and  that  many  of  its  productions  are  of  wonderful' 
beauty.  The  sculptors  have  on  their  side  the  climate 
and  the  social  system  of  France.  Their  works  are 
not  ruined  if  they  are  exposed  for  a  few  years  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  towns,  and  their  Governments 
are  expected  to  encourage  them.  These  are  two 
condition — the  one,  perhaps,  depending  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  other — which  are  not  irf  existence 
in  England,  and  hence,  although  now  and  then,  as 
at  the  present  time,  we  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  a  few  sculptors  of  great  talent,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  art  will  ever  flourish  as  widely 
in  this  country  as  do  the  arts  of  painting  and  ot 
water-colour  drawing. 

M.  Meissonier,  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of 
the  oldest  painters — his  birth  dates  back  to  the: 
Waterloo  year— has  a  chink  in  his  heart's  armour 
which  Cupid  has  quickly  discovered  and  therein 
shot  a  dart.  The  French  limner's  partner  died — 
less  than  a  year  ago— and  now  the  talk  of  artistic 
society  in  Pans  is  the  second  marriage  of  their 
leading  artist.  His  new  spouse  is  Mdlle.  Berzangon, 
who  for  a  couple  of  decades  past  has  been  his 
devoted  friend  and  companion,  and  whom  he  has 
now  led  to  the  altar. 


When  in  his  youth,  Meissonier's  existence  was  a 
somewhat  precarious  one  ;  indeed,  at  that  time  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  accept  an  engagement  with  a 
picture  dealer  to  paint  canvas  at  so  much  a  yard. 
It  was  Leon  Cogniet  who  discovered  his  ability  and 
took  him  under  his  care,  and  from  him  Meissonier 
received  his  art  education.  His  value  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  early  Salon 
exhibits  was  sold  for  a  few  pounds.  "  La  Barricade  " 
was  purchased  direct  from  Meissonier  by  a  friend 
for  ^^^"140.  Now  an  offer  of  ;^5,ooo  odd  has  been 
refused  for  it  by  the  present  owner,  and  his  "  Little 
Messenger"  lias  been  valued  at  the  modest  price 
of  ^3,000,  although  £«4  was  the  cost  at  first. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  been  complaining  that 
people  have  been  offering  private  letters  of  his  for 
sale  without  his  consent.  It  is  a  nuisance  from 
which  most  literary  men,  and  indeed  most  people 
who  are  at  all  known  to  the  public,  have  to  suffer. 
There  must  be  a  good  many  autograph-hunters  in 
the  world,  to  judge  by  the  trade  which  is  done  in 
such  documents.  The  price,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  not  always  prohibitive.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
autograph  goes  at  four  shillings,  and  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
at  half  a  crown ;  but  you  can  have  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  Professor  Skeat,  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  or  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  (in  the  third  person),  for  a 
shilling.  The  market  value  of  an  autograph  letter 
by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M. P.,  is  sixpence, 
and  it  seems  to  us  dear  at  the  price. 
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Some  highly  interesting  stories  of  Gustave 
Flaubert  have  just  been  printed  in  a  book  called 
**  Les  Environs  de  Rouen,"  which  is  coming  out  in 
numbers — the  narrator  being  his  old  friend  Lapierre. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  refers  to  Flaubert's 
admiration  for  a  picture  of  St.  Polycarp,  which  one 
day  he  happened  to  purchase.  It  represents  a 
three-fourths  figure  of  the  Saint,  his  beard  blowing 
in  the  wind,  his  hands  raised  to  heaven,  and  under- 
neath this  legend,  "Oh,  God,  God,  in  what  a  time 
have  you  made  me  live!"  That  was  exactly 
Flaubert's  attitude  to  the  universe. 

The  incident  originated  one  o-.  his  nicknames. 
He  was  generally  called  simply  Flaubert,  but  often 
by  his  intimates  Old  Flau,  and  St.  Polycarp  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  The  last  was  the  one  he  liked 
best.  Occasionally  he  would  find  cause  for  ceasing 
to  rail  against  the  times.  "  The  Remedy  for  Indig- 
nation "  was  the  title  given  to  a  huge  scrap-book  in 
which  he  collected  the  letters,  telegrams,  etc.,  sent 
by  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  complimentary 
dinner. 

Flaubert  was  superstitious  and  a  believer  in  the 
migration  of  spirits.  At  the  banquet  given  him  in 
1880,  when  the  dessert  was  on  the  table,  a  young 
lady  approached  to  place  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
flowers.  But  it  was  too  large,  and  slipped  over  his 
shoulders,  an  accident  which  inspired  him  with  the 
strange  thought,  "  I  feel  as  though  I  were  coffined." 
A  week  after,  he  was  dead,  dying  as  he  had  wished, 
very  suddenly.  I  would  Hke,"  he  would  say,  "  to 
disappear  like  a  flash  of  lightning."  Then  he  would 
add,  "I  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  there  would  be  no  discourse  over  my 
grave." 

Mr.  Yates  Carrington,  Mr.  Caffieri,  and  Mr.  Scott 
Temple  have  started  a  joint  studio  at  the  West  End. 
It  is  situate  at  18,  George-street,  Westminster,  where, 
upon  invitation,  examples  of  their  work  may  be  seen. 
Mr.  Caffieri  lives  and  works  at  Cookham,  in  a  spot 
just  out  of  earshot  of  Sunday  boating  parties. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  and  Mr.  G.  Leon  Little  have 
foeen  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  at  his 
bungalow,  "  The  Hut,"  Birchington-on-Sea,  a  neigh- 
bouring bungalow  to  that  in  which  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  breathed  his  last.  The  October  number  of 
Comus  will  contain  a  life  of  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stanley  Little,  with  a  portrait 
sketch  by  Mr.  Leon  Little.  Mr.  Stanley  Little's 
new  play  has  been  finished  some  time ;  we  under- 
stand that  he  intends  to  wait  until  he  can  put  it 
into  an  enticing  bill.  It  deals  with  a  very  important 
social  problem  and  is  even  more  daringly  unconven- 
tional than  *'  Doubt." 


Mr.  L.  H.  Lefevre  was  honoured  with  the  commands  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  send  Mr.  L.  Alma 
Tadema's  new  picture  of  "  A  Dedication  to  Bacchus  "  to 
Marlboro'  House  on  the  27th  July,  to  remain  during  the 
day  for  the  inspection  of  H.R.H  Princess  Louise  of  Wales 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  guests  invited  to  the  Royal 
Wedding. 


Exhibition  of  Students'  Work  in  the  National- 
Competition  1889,  at  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  England,  still 
supposed  to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  we  have 
an  institution  so  Socialistic  in  its  idea  as  the 
Training  Schools  of  South  Kensington.  That  a  few 
should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  is  surely  pure  communism. 
How  in  theory  such  a  thing  came  into  existence  is 
doubtful.  In  the  mind  of  an  average  person, 
beyond  a  hazy  idea  that  the  lamented  Prince 
Consort  and  the  exhibition  of  1851,  had  something 
to  do  with  its  initiation,  there  is  little  interest 
shown ;  but  when  such  an  one  asks  the  awkward 
question  whether  it  justifies  so  wide  a  departure 
from  precedent  ?  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  reply. 

That  the  museum  is  on  the  whole  a  force  for 
good,  may  be  conceded.  In  spite  of  no  small 
amount  of  absolute  rubbish  being  set  beside  works 
of  genuine  merit,  to  the  bewiderment  and  future- 
discomforture  of  trusting  gazers,  it  does,  no  doubt, 
help  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  masses.  Although 
bric-a-brac  flourishes  in  its  courts  to  an  unneces- 
sary extent,  yet  an  overwhelming  amount  of  superb 
pottery,  metal  work,  textiles  and  other  specimens 
of  the  applied  arts,  are  eloquent  in  the  lessons  they 
convey.  Yet  even  there  we  are  conscious  that 
certain  pet  schools  are  displayed  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  and  that  a  limited  section  of  the  art  of 
design  is  endorsed  with  the  official  approval.  The 
authorities  do  not  indeed  say,  "  this  is  admirable," 
"  that  is  unworthy,"  but  a  canny  student  or  enquiring 
visitor,  can  easily  discover  which  objects  are  prized 
and  which  are  snubbed.  The  decorations  of  the 
building  are  alone  sufficient  to  express  the  tastes  ot 
the  ruling  powers,  and  set  by  side,  as  they  are, 
of  the  triumphs  of  past  ages,  one  at  least  admires 
the  temerity  and  daring  of  their  originators.  Again 
it  may  be  granted  that  the  Science  Schools  are  an 
unmixed  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  that  the  Art 
Schools  are  so,  under  the  system  that  has  hitherto 
gained,  admits  of  more  than  donbt.  They  attempt 
to  teach  what  cannot  be  taught ;  to  convey  to  their 
pupils  that  instinct  for  artistic  appreciation  and 
expression,  which  must  be  bcrn  from  within,  and 
cannot  be  imparted  from  without.  Yet  this  quixotic 
enterprise  is  not  peculiar  to  South  Kensington,  but 
to  judge  of  the  work  turned  out,  the  satisfaction  of 
pupil  and  teacher  in  mere  petty  finish,  and  exact 
mechanical  detail,  is  most  lamentably  noticeable 
there.  On  economic  grounds,  also,  the  schools  have 
done  almost  unmixed  harm  to  artists,  for  they  have 
swamped  the  land  with  hundreds  of  self- 
sufficient  incapables  who  can  indeed  daub 
a  canvas  after  a  prescribed  recipe,  and  cook 
a  landscape  or  a  genre  subject  with  facility,  but  it  is 
heavy  British  cooking,  and  the  menu  ot  their  exhibi- 
tions would  give  artistic  indigestion  to  the  most 
voracious  picture  lover.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  point 
to  a  single  instance  where  South  Kensington  has 
carried  through  the  training  of  an  artist  of  genuine 
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merit.  But  to-day  it  is  not  the  department  of 
picture-painting  that  concerns  us,  but  of  Design. 
For  this  has  always  been  the  chief  plea  urged  in 
defence  of  the  whole  system ;— that  it  was  to 
educate,  by  many  associated  schools,  the  mass  of 
workmen  and  those  engaged  in  production  of 
articles  capable  of  being  decorated.  The  strong 
point  of  the  apology  for  the  whole  institution  has 
been  always  this ;  and  when  we  note  how  poor  the 
result  has  been,  it  tempts  us  to  say  bluntly  but 
frankly  that,  if  judged  on  this  point,  it  has  been  an 
entire  failure,  for  almost  every  real  force  in  decora- 
tion to-day  is  entirely  outside  South  Kensington  and 
its  official  representatives.  That  a  pessimistic  view 
of  this  year's  exhibition  is  not  a  prejudiced  opinion 
of  an  outsider,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  official 
report  of  the  examiners  who  thus  speak  of  the 
works  in  the  National  Competition,  1889.  Of  model- 
ling in  the  round  they  say  "not  so  good  as  usual, 
especially  the  copies  which  are  low  in  number  and 
poor  in  mechanical  drawing ;  on  the  whole  the 
standard  is  not  so  high  as  that  which  has  been 
reached  of  former  years."  Of  Antique  Figure  and 
Details  :  "  No  better  than  that  of  last  year,  and  no 
gold  medal  could  be  awarded."  Of  Painting  and 
Drawing  from  the  Life :  '*  A  good  average  of 
student-like  work,  but  nothing  to  call  for  a  gold 
medal."  Of  Still  Life:  "Among  the  studies  sub- 
mitted are  many  from  pots,  and  in  hardly  any  of 
them  are  the  circles  at  the  top  and  bottom  in 
proper  relation  to  one  another."  Of  Designs,  etc.  : 
**  In  this  class  there  is  a  better  show  of  designs  than 
usual."  Of  Designs,  Wall  Papers,  etc.:  "The 
students,  for  the  most  part,  take  an  inorganic  style 
like  that  of  the  later  Renaissance,  which  they  mis- 
understand, and  lose  whatever  qualities  there  may 
be  of  clearness  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
original,  leaving  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.  Of 
Metal  Work,  "designs  in  this  class  are  still  very 
poor."  Of  Iron  Work:  "In  this  class  there  is 
nothing  new." 

Thus  in  every  instance  (save  one)  where  the 
examiners  speak  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  work  in 
any  section,  it  is  to  condemn  its  decadence,  not  to 
note  an  improvement  on  former  years ;  therefore, 
in  condemning  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the 
majority  of  the  work  shewn,  it  is  but  echoing  the 
opinion  officially  expressed  by  the  examiners. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  persistently  the  students 
have  followed  the  style  of  two  or  three  prominent 
designers,  none  of  whom  were  educated*  at  South 
Kensington.  So  far  has  this  imitation  gone  that 
some  of  the  black  and  white  work  is  simply  a 
parody  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane  in  his  least  happy 
moments.  His  not  always  unimpeachable  draw- 
ing, his  curiously  individual  pen-and-ink  method 
are  reproduced  exactly,  the  only  thing  omitted  being 
his  invention  and  novelty  in  composition.  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  again  finds  a  faithful  if  feeble  crowd  of 
admirers.  In  all  the  designs,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, originality  of  idea  or  working  out  seems  either 
absent  or  carefully  suppressed.  The  majority  of 
repeat-designs  are  mere  paraphrases  of  those  in 
ordinary  commercial  use.  The  life-studies  are 
abject  copies  of  the  model,  literal  transcripts  of  a 
nude  figure,  indifferently  painted,  hardly  one  student 


has  added  a  single  touch  of  art  to  give  nobility  and 
quality  to  his  work.  The  half-hour  time-sketches 
alone  show  that  this  power  of  dignified  utterance  is 
not  inconsistent  with  truth. 

Owing  to  the  erratic  arrangement  of  the  studies 
grouped  in  classes  according  to  subject,  and  the 
numerical  order  of  the  catalogue  that  employs 
entirely  another  system,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
running  comment  of  the  more  noticeable  exhibits, 
conform  to  either  order  entirely. 

The  gold  medal  that  has  fallen  to  Maggie  Strang 
of  Glasgow,  for  a  design  for  surface  decoration  (2), 
enforced  as  it  is  by  the  Princess  of  Wales'  scholar- 
ship of  £2^,  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  ideas  held 
by  the  examiners.  The  study  has  ingenuity,  careful 
drawing  in  parts ;  but  as  a  colour  harmony  or  a 
pleasant  decoration  lor  repeating  over  a  large  sur- 
face it  could  hardly  be  endorsed  by  any  practical 
hand.  The  gold  medal  to  Frederick  Carder  for  a 
glass  vase  design,  is  far  more  evidently  worthy  of 
the  honour.  While  a  similar  prize  for  Ernest 
Fabian's  statuette  of  a  boy  (391),  is  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  shows  that  the  examiners  were  right, 
not  only  in  bestowing  the  highest  award  in  their 
power,  but  adding  to  the  honour,  by  the  words  of 
unquaHfied  praise  they  have  recorded  in  their  report. 
The  quality  of  this  work,  its  grace  and  truth,  with 
its  simple  reticent  expression,  deserves  very  high 
praise,  for  the  dainty  little  figure  might  be  placed 
among  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  hold 
its  own.  That  it  is  no  mere  chance  result  is  proved 
by  the  exquisite  model  for  a  candelabrum  (396),, 
which  displays  more  real  art  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
decorative  work  put  together.  The  feeling  of  the 
renaissance  foliage  is  of  the  very  best  period  of  the 
art,  and  admirable  in  every  detail,  more  enjoyable 
work  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  The  same 
student's  model  of  a  nude  figure  (446),  is  not  nearly 
so  successful,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  very 
conventional  pose  of  a  very  conventional  model; 
which  naturally  failed  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm 
in  the  four  artists  who  essayed  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  sculpture  is  very  weak,  and 
calls  for  no  particular  mention.  The  nude  studies,  in 
oils,  and  black  and  white,  are  not  distinguished 
attempts.  Louis  Gunnis  (91)  has  imparted  distinc- 
tion to  his  study,  George  Cartlidge's  time-Sketches 
(409)  are  also  very  good.  (83)  Frank  Shelley's  is  good 
and  (470)  Frank  Suddards  noticeable  for  its  bright 
and  pleasant  colour,  but  there,  with  a  rather  original 
study  of  a  nude  "  nigger  "  (261)  by  Fred.  Elwell  are 
the  only  striking  ones  in  this  class.  There  is  enough 
and  to  spare  of  stippled  finish,  niggling  detail  and 
laborious  effort,  but  hardly  any  true  power  and 
direct  representation,  still  less  any  selection  and 
translation  of  the  facts  presented.  The  only  pur- 
pose seems  to  have  been  to  rival  the  camera  on  its 
own  ground,  and  to  imitate  the  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  a  bromide  print. 

In  decorative  work,  a  very  satisfactory  piece  ot 
wood  carving,  by  Elizabeth  Yoxall  (45)  is  novel  in 
design  and  admirable  in  execution,  a  distinct 
success.  A  design  for  a  market  hall  (7)  by  Frank 
Shayler  is  very  picturesque  and  suitable  tor  its 
purpose.  A  tapestry  design  (9)  by  Fred  Mason,  is 
curiously  devoid  of  all  feeling  of  decoratire  compor 
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sition,  and  ill-adapted  for  tapestry,  as  a  picture  it 
has  some  merit,  but  as  a  conventional  decoration  its 
unlovely  lines  mar  it  irreparably.  H.  A.  Payne's  (10) 
stained  glass  design  is  good.  W.  Holt's  design  (14) 
for  printed  cotton  is  so  "spotty"  and  small  in  its 
details,  that  it  is  a  surprise  it  should  obtam  a  silver 
medal.  Fred  A.  Read,  who  has  embodied  the  Salon 
group  "  All  But,"  in  his  majoUca  dish,  may  be 
praised  for  the  result.  T.  W.  Holmes  (28)  designs 
for  plates  are  very  good.  P.  J.  J.  Brooke's  (39)  is 
fairly  good.  E.  F.  Southgate's  (40)  is  also  a  praise- 
worthy one. 

No.  49  is  not  very  beautiful,  but  honest  work. 
Gertrude  Root's  (69)  design  for  a  hanging,  is  modest 
but  satisfactory  having  a  fair  trace  of  originahty. 
Jesse  Rowat's  (78)  stained  glass  is  worthy  of  note, 
being  clever  and  full  of  promise.  Robert  Sloane's 
(79)  design  for  a  hanging  is  quite  good  ;  87  is  weak, 
107  has  pretty  but  not  pleasing  colour.  Sydney  Lee 
(119)  is  a  faithful  admirer  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
evidently;  Nos.  144,  145  are  both  above  the  average  of 
exhibits.  In  Gertrude  Bradley's  Frieze  (164)  much 
mediocre  colour  and  Christmas  Card-like  idea,  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  rare  truth  of  buoyancy  expressed 
in  the  swimming  figures.  The  mother  of  pearl  in 
170,  (Mary  C.  Maycock)  is  so  good  that  the  rest 
appears  poor  by  comparison.  183,  a  water  colour 
group  by  Catherine  Cornish,  is  extremely  clever 
work,  well  composed  and  well  painted.  Harry 
Napper's  panels  (192)  are  quite  original  and  full  of 
merit. 

The  needlework  design  by  Edith  L.  Ferrabee  (204), 
has  splendid  colour.  The  group  (240)  by  E.  J. 
Sullivan,  a  boy  of  19,  is  extremely  promising, 
worse  work  is  often  well  placed  at  our  chief  exhibi- 
tions. 249,  Laurel,  has  dehghtful  drawing  but  not 
pleasant  colour.  Herbert  Cole's  "  printed  hangings  " 
(280)  is  distinctly  charming,  the  same  student's  (281), 
is  again  an  echo  of  Walter  Crane.  So  also  are  those 
of  Wilham  B.  Dalton,  (286)  to  almost  a  ludicrous  feel- 
ing of  parody.  John  Hall's  lace  curtain  (338),  is  a 
happy  idea  well  wrought.  H.  S.  Penson's  plate 
designs  (362),  are  quite  Delft  in  feeling  and  very 
good.  Thomas  Finchett,  377,  has  much  that  is 
pleasant  in  his  room  decoration. 

Francis  J.  Drake's  (393)  frieze  for  a  vase  is 
admirable.  Frederick  Shelley's  Perseus  "  Plaque 
(399)  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  Frank  Suddard's 
head  from  life  (406),  is  bright  in  colour  and  well 
painted.  The  design  for  woven  silk  (416),  John 
Moyle,  is  delightful,  but  the  reduced  scale  and 
unsuitable  colour  of  the  specimen  woven  from  it 
fails  to  reproduce  its  merits.  425,  panels  by  W. 
H.  Allen,  are  good  in  colour.  George  Cartlidge's 
group  in  oil  colours  (436),  is  admirable  work  of  its 
class.  Francis  J.  Drake's  "  Spandril  "  (444)  though 
obvious  in  idea,  has  charming  colour  and  skilful 
arrangement. 

The  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings  are 
not  to  be  judged  for  the  main  part  as  works  of  art. 
As  memorials  of  patient  industry  they  are  heart- 
breakingly  perfect.  The  careful  precision  so  pro- 
digally bestowed,  seems  thrown  away  on  such  things. 
For  working  drawings  to  be  delicately  exact  is  of 
course  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  But  that 
the  two  globes  of  the  *'  Governor  "  of  an  engine, 


should  be  stippled  like  a  miniature  is  surely  mere 
waste  of  energy,  when  broad  dashes  of  colour  would 
have  expressed  their  spherical  form  to  all  practical 
purpose  just  as  well.  The  lesson  taught  by  the 
whole  show,  is  a  depressing  one.  Either  the  students 
are  for  the  most  part,  ungifted  youths,  idealess  and 
without  scholarship,  or  their  preceptors  keep  down 
all  ebullition  of  genius  and  reduce  their  works  to  a 
good  mean  level  of  commonplace  mediocrity. 
Which  of  these  explanations  may  be  true,  or  whether 
both  are  only  true  in  part  it  matters  not,  for  in 
either  case  the  good  of  the  system  is  not  evident. 
If  it  represses  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  it  if  hardly 
carrying  out  its  mission.  If  it  rears  excellent  dunces 
to  a  spurious  position,  and  provides  them  with  a 
certain  facility  of  drawing  and  colouring  to  conceal 
their  poverty  of  thought,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  cost 
of  its  enormous  machinery.  To  judge  by  its  works, 
1889  must  be  held  to  score  no  point  in  favour  of  the 
government  helping-hand  to  aid  art  to  emerge  from 
the  depths.  For  the  hand  it  would  seem  is  no  help 
to  those  strong  enough  to  rise  unaided,  and  plucks 
up  indifferent  strugglers  best  left  behind. 

Messrs  Reynolds's  Gallery. 
There  is  on  view  at  the  above  gallery  a  collection 
of  sporting  pictures,  which  includes  work  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Kennard,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Kennard's  subjects  are  shght  and 
their  rendering  still  shghter;  the  combination  re- 
sulting in  rather  weak  pictures,  which  would  be 
seen  to  better  advantage  perhaps,  when  reproduced 
at  one  fourth  their  size.  We  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  so  reproduced  by 
various  illustrated  papers.  Mr.  Wheeler  works 
strongly  in  oils,  selecting  in  every  case  as  subject 
a  scene  in  the  hunting  field.  Lovers  of  these 
subjects  would  do  well  to  seize  this  opportunity  also 
of  examining  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Henry- 
Atkins  work  which  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ryde  Fine  Art  Society. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was 
opened  on  August  ist,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ryde,.. 
under  the  presidency  cf  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice, 
who  herself  contributed  a  pair  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  Aldershot  Camp,  and  a  plaque  painted  with 
foliage  and  cupids. 

The  work  both  in  quantity  and  quality  was  this 
year  an  improvement  upon  former  ones  and  the 
show  did  considerable  credit  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  organizing  talents  of  the  Secretary, 
Sir  William  Levinge,  Bart. 

Among  the  principle  exhibits  were  several  well 
and  solidly  painted  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  G. 
Flemwell,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  who 
here  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  His  "  Man  in 
Armour  "  attracted  considerable  attention.  Another 
prominent  exhibitor  was  Mrs.  Alfred  Jephson  who 
contributed  several  Italian  water-colours  executed 
in  the  same  bold  and  effective  manner  as  her  picture 
in  the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Miss  Bridge,  Miss  H.  Wade,  Mrs.  H.  Druce,  and 
Miss  Rose  Barton  were  also  exhibitors,  whose  work 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  other  exhibitions,  and 
who  here  were  seen  quite  at  'heir  best. 
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Among  other  contributors  of  good  work  we  may 
mention  Captain  and  Lady  Alexander,  Mr.  Fabian 
Colenutt  Mrs.  Hewett,who  had  a  very  poetical  draw- 
ing of  "  Moonrise  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  California," 
Lady  Langford,  Miss  Ida  Lees  who  sent  some  of 
her  well-known  studies  in  black  and  white,  Lady 
Kennett  Harrington,  Lady  Fairlie  Cunninghame,and 
General  Sir  Campbell  Ross,  K.C.B.  Mr.  Drinkwater 
Butt  acted  as  judge  in  the  competition  classes  and 
no  more  popular  or  trusted  arbiter  artium  could 
possibly  have  been  secured.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  very  good,  including  many  fresh  from 
the  Naval  Review  at  Spithead. 


Painting  on  China. 
Perhaps  the  favourite  flowers  for  rich  and  pleasing 
decoration  on  china  are  of  a  yellow  hue ;  these  are 
best  shaded  with  brown  and  green.  For  pink 
flowers  use  carmines,  shading  with  violet-purple 
for  the  deep  shadows,  and  apple-green  in  half- 
t*ints.  The  reflected  lights  want  very  light  blues. 
Flowers  that  are  of  a  very  modest  pink,  like 
"the  trailing  arbutus  or  pale  roses,  require  no  other 
colours,  but  when  there  are  warmer,  deeper  tones, 
mix  a  httle  orange  yellow  with  the  carmines. 
Crimson  flowers  may  be  painted  with  "  carmin " 
deepening  into  "pourpre  riche"  for  the  darkest 
parts.  "  PouTpre  cramoisi "  and  "  rubis  "  are  also 
used. 

For  red  flowers,  poppies,  for  instance,  use  rouge 
chair,*'  "  rouge  capucine."  and  "brun  rouge  riche." 
Let  the  same  colours  shade  the  darker  parts  more 
heavily,  then  take  violet  de  fer"  and  "  noir 
d'ivoire  "  for  the  very  deepest  shades.  Violet  and 
purple  flowers  may  have  tints  varying  from  "  violet 
d'or  clair  and  fence  "  to  "  pourpre  riche,"  with  an 
addition  of  carmine  for  the  more  garnet-like  tones. 
Where  a  slight  greenish  or  yellowish  |tint  appears, 
as  in  the  centre  of  the  violet,  use  "  vert  pomme" 
"jaune  a  mMer."  For  early  practice,  the  violet 
is  a  very  desirable  flower.  Its  petals  can  be  thrown 
in  with  a  twirl  of  the  brush  that  will  usually  give  the 
desired  gradation  6f  shade;  trust  to  this  rather 
than  to  subsequent  shading.  Violets  want  one  or 
more  of  the  blues  in  combination  with  the  purplish 
tones ;  it  may  be  the  same  with  morning-glories, 
even  the  brightest — "  vert  bleu  riche" — is  not  too 
decided  for  some  of  these.  For  the  markings  on  the 
corolla  use  carmine,  purple,  or  whatever  may  be  in-  j 
dicated.  I 

Pansies  may  require  almost  any  and  every  colour, 
even  to  black.  This  may  be  softened  and  warmed 
with  the  deepest  reds  or  purple.  For  the  tan- 
coloured  varieties  let  orange  yellow  merge  into  sepia. 
Be  sure  to  keep  the  yellow  markings  near  the 
centres  distinct  from  adjacent  colours.  A  soft 
touch  of  black  tor  the  inmost  centre  and  a  touch  of 
pale  vert  pomme  "  on  each  side  completes  the  full- 
face  view  of  the  pinsy.  Always  turn  as  many  as 
possible  in  various  positions,  to  avoid  flatness  and 
stiffness. 

If  seed-vessels  or  berries  are  introduced,  be  sure 
to  give  them  convexity.   Let  the  shade  be  soft,  and 


the  local  colour  not  too  heavy.  Small  stems  mus, 
be  thrown  in  with  quick,  unerring  touches ;  usuallyt 
one  slight  line  of  shade  must  follow. 

For  mossy  effects,  any  little  tricks  of  the  brush, 
such  as  you  would  resort  to  in  water-colour  paint< 
ing,  are  allowable.  For  this  work  keep  the  brush 
rather  dry. 

Little  need  be  said  about  leaves.  Some  are  large 
enough  to  be  tinted-in  as  grounds  are.  There  is 
the  begonia  ;  tinting  and  stippling  will  produce  the 
most  exquisite  representations  of  some  of  the 
peculiarly  rich  varieties  of  this  plant.  The  leaves 
contain  a  delicate  apple-green,  softening  into  white, 
and  also  the  brown  and  black  greens,  with  plenty  ot 
violet  of  iron.  The  hairy  surface  may  be  imitated 
by  tapping  the  sharp  point  ot  an  ivory  stiletto  on 
the  partially  dry  colour,  not  on  all  parts  of  the  leaves, 
but  merely  where  the  light  makes  the  hairs  especially 
apparent. 

When  the  student  cannat  work  fast  enough  to  copy 
natural  cut  specimens,  it  is  well  to  make  designs  in 
water-colours  first,  then  there  is  no  experimenting 
with  the  pigments. 

Autumn  leaves  look  well  on  clouded  grounds,  as 
they  may  partake  of  almost  any  hues ;  a  light 
ground  tint  may  be  allowed  to  extend  over  them, 
while  colours  that  agree  with  it  are  lightly  thrown 
on  with  a  soft  brush  to  give  the  variegation  required. 
Some  of  the  leaves  need  bringing-out  with  strong 
outlines,  and  others  may  be  made  to  retire  by  being 
left  rather  vague. 

Grasses  are  very  beautiful  in  china-painting. 
They  must  be  thrown  in  with  fearless,  skilful 
strokes.  Many  little  seedy  tops  are  made  with  side 
strokes  from  a  rather  dry  brush. 

Designs  that  are  fine  and  delicate  are  easier  than 
those  presenting  much  breadth.  The  more  surface 
you  have  to  deal  with,  in  mineral  colours,  the  more 
your  skill  will  be  tested.  But  this  is  what  an  earnest 
student  desires,  for  it  gives  the  kind  of  practice  that 
insures  progress. 


Old  Chelsea. 

In  reply  to  enquiries  as  to  how  to  know  Chelsea 
China,  we  have  consulted  two  well  known  collectors, 
and  have  the  following  advice.  H.  G.  B.  writes  : — 
"  Genuine  Chelsea  china  is  always  marked  with  an 
anchor,  the  inferior  specimens  in  red,  the  best  in 
gold.  The  period  of  its  greatest  fame  was  from 
1745  to  1764,  in  which  latter  year  the  manufacture 
was  removed  from  Chelsea  to  Derby,  whence  the 
ware  became  known  as  Chelsea-Derby.  I  have 
specimens  of  Chelsea  china  both  with  the  red  and 
the  gold  anchor." 

"  To  this  H.  G.  S.  adds  :  "Perhaps  Chelsea  china 
attained  the  height  of  its  fame  during  the  last 
twenty  years  preceding  the  discontinuance  of  its 
manufacture  in  Chelsea,  i.e.  from  1743  to  1763. 
During  this  period,  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  old  tumble  down  water- 
side premises  at  the  bottom  of  Church-lane.  Timbs 
says  that  '  there  was  so  much  demand  for  it  that 
dealers  are  described  as  surrounding  the  doors  of 
the  works  and  purchasing  the  pieces  at  large  prices 
as  soon  as  they  were  fired.'  " 
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Models. 

No  critic  on  photographic  art  is  more  thoroughly  worth 
listening  to  than  Mr,  Graham  Balfour,  and  the  following 
observations  of  his  condensed  from  the  Photographic  News 
and  slightly  softened  as  regards  technicalities,  will  be 
found  of  value  to  many  painters  as  well  as  to  students  of 
the  shadow-catching  art : — "  In  photography,  the  actual 
exposure  of  the  plate  is  so  short*  and  it  is  so  wise  a  pre- 
caution to  take  a  second  version,  with  very  slight  changes, 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  repetition.  If  both  copies 
are  of  nearly  equal  merit,  of  course  each  might  be  exhi- 
bited in  its  turn.  Most  of  us,  too,  are  badly  off  enough 
for  models,  and  these  must  be  so  very  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  model  of  the  painters,  that  they  are  very  hard 
to  get ;  consequently  the  same  person  has  a  tendency  to 
appear  in  all  our  pictures.  It  is  true  that  I  never  heard 
of  such  blind  persistence  in  the  same  models  as  was 
shown  by  Cignani,  a  Bolognesepainter  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  tells  us  that  there  are 
two  pictures  of  his  extant  in  the  palace  at  Copenhagen, 
in  each  of  which  the  same  two  models — a  man  and  a 
woman —  have  been  painted.  The  first  picture  represents 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  the  second  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece. 

But  in  getting  models  to  express  our  ideas  the  great 
obstacle,  and  one  which  increases  proportionately  to  the 
definite  aim  and  heightened  interest  of  our  effort,  is  self- 
consciousness.  As  soon  as  a  sitter  knows  what  you  are 
doing,  however  willing  she  or  he  may  be,  on  comes  self- 
consciousness,  and  unless  you  can  dodge  it  or  banish  it, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  naturalness.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mere 
nervousness,  and  some  people  have  a  dramatic  power  of 
putting  it  away  and  successfully  assuming  some  desired 
expression  at  will.  But  these  are  rare  birds  indeed. 
Sometimes  the  attention  may  be  diverted,  but  unluckily 
for  our  purposes,  one  set  attitude  is  generally  required, 
and  there  can  be  no  free  movement  or  action,  or  assertion 
power,  such  as  generally  dissipates  stage-fright.  But 
to  acquire  by  rule  the  art  of  being  at  one's  ease  is  like 
learning  liveliness  by  jumping  over  chairs. 

Luckily,  besides  mechanical  objects  of  human  use, 
which  may  serve  in  landscapes  as  substitutes  for  the 
presence  of  man,  there  are  two  whole  classes  of  models 
which  are  practically  free,  at  any  rate,  from  self- 
consciousness,  if  they  compensate  for  it  by  other  faihngs 
I  mean,  children  and  animals. 

I  know  that  a  small  child  is  often  justly  a  natural  bug- 
bear to  photographers:  "It  is  far  sharper  than  a 
serpent's  thanks  to  have  a  toothless  child  ;  "  And,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  infant  learns  to  obey  directions,  it  loses 
naturalness.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  stage,  and  we 
must  sometimes  risk  a  plate  or  two  on  the  chance  of  a 
good  thing,  Children  soon  forget  constraint,  and  are 
generally  ready  for  play  ;  their  feelings  and  expressions 
are  more  on  the  surface  and  more  self-evident  ;  even  if 
they  are  not  beautiful,  they  have  a  grace  and  freshness 
wanting  to  plain  middle  age  ;  there  are  larger  possibilities 
and  greater  adaptability  about  them  ;  and,  lastly,  they 
are  the  only  subjects  for  nude  studies  possible  to 
photography. 

A  great  deal  of  abuse  has  been  heaped  on  the  academy 
baby  which  blossomed  in  such  large  numbers  every  May 
at  Burlington  House,  and  the  execrations  and  scorn  were 
not  altogether  undeserved.  In  every  corner  there  seemed 
to  be  a  pinky  infant  or  two  with  waxen  flesh  and  vacant, 
sentimental  smile,  and  it  was  not  only  the  corners  or  the 
sky-lines  which  were  so  tenanted.  But  these  darlings  of 
the  British  matron  were  so  bad  because  they  were  so 
artificial,  and  though  the  camera  might  not  make  them 


so  sweetly  pretty,  yet  it  would  turn  out  a  version  much 
closer  to  nature  and  much  less  repulsive  to  art. 

To  turn  to  history.  No  subject  was  more  mono- 
tonously common  than  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to  which 
was  often  added  the  Infant  St.  John.  This  particular 
version  ot  the  religious  picture  would  never  have  been  so 
multiplied  from  ecclesiastical  reasons  alone,  had  it  not 
answered  the  requirements  of  art  and  the  deeper  needs 
and  affections  of  human  nature.  But  in  spite  of 
occasional  traces  of  realism,  of  independent  study  from 
nature,  childhood  was  hardly  appreciated  before  the  rise 
of  the  English  school  of  painting,  and  there  has  been  a 
further  development  in  the  present  century.  However 
this  may  be,  much  of  the  charm  of  children  lies  in 
fleeting  expressions  and  sudden  turns,  and  to  capture 
these  no  means  has  yet  been  devised  so  prompt  as  the 
camera.  If  anyone  wants  suggestions  for  subjects,  they 
lie  in  abundance  in  Mr,  Louis  Stevenson's  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verses";  indeed,  the  whole  book  naight  be 
illustrated  by  photographs,  if  only  they  could  be  perfect 
enough. 

From  children  to  animals  is  an  easy  transition,  for  they 
have  many  merits  and  many  failings  in  common.  As  the 
value  of  animals  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
subject  themselves  to  our  will,  and  so  retain  their  own 
natural  expression  and  attitude,  they  are  of  necessity 
hard  to  manage  and  to  arrange.  But  they  will  stand  a 
good  deal"  of  handling  without  acquiring  the  painful  look 
of  some  worried  adult  human  models.  They  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  appropriate  localities  in  the 
fields  (you  remember  Constable),  and  we  need  have  no 
scruples  about  taking  up  their  time  or  paying  them  for 
their  services.  Their  fashions  do  not  change  in  fur  or 
feather  ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  nature  with  few  of  the 
drawbacks  of  civilization  ;  and  they  are  near  enough  to 
humanity  for  their  expressions  to  be  intelligible,  and  yet 
different  enough  not  to  be  anything  else  than  inferior. 
Not  only  are  they  good  in  themselves,  but  they  react 
usefully  on  any  lord  of  creation  who  is  taken  along  with 
them ;  they  are  so  unconcerned,  and  there  is  so  much 
in  their  looks  and  actions  to  interest  the  man,  that  he 
may  even  forget  himself  for  a  moment,  and  look  as 
natural  as  his  dog  or  horse.  At  times  they  are  un- 
manageable, and  both  wear  and  cause  expressions 
neither  happy  nor  free  from  anxiety.  Infinite  patience 
and  experience,  many  small  devices  and  much  knowledge 
of  animal  nature  may  be  necessary  for  success,  but  these 
are  excellent  things  in  themselves,  and  not  too  much  to 
demand  from  the  perfect  photographer. 

During  the  past  month  the  following  engravings  have 
been  sold : 

£ 

Grimm's  Goblins  .  .  Cruikshank  ,  .  .16 
Lions  .  .  .  .  J.  F.  Lewis  .  .  .12 
Melancholy      .       .       .    Durer     .       .       •  .16 

Five  post  folios  of  caricatures  by  Gillray,  Rowlandson 
and  Cruikshank  fetched  £2g,  a  price  which  indicates  a 
gratifying  delicacy  in  the  taste  of  the  modern  connoisseur 

The  following  etchings  have  also  been  sold  : 

£ 

Cephalus  and  Procris  .  Turner  .  .  .  .12 
iEsacus  and  Hesperie      .    Turner    .       .       .  .7 

Sir  John  Millais  has  just  finished  a  picture  of  Utile 
girls  at  play.  The  work  has  the  now  usual  pretti- 
ness  and  absence  of  higher  artistic  quahties  which 
have  come  to  mark  the  later  manner  of  the  ex- 
aesthete. 
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ETCHING  AS    A  MEANS  OF    ORIGINAL  EX- 
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NOTES,  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 
-  SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY." 

Etched  by  W.  Strang,  R.P-E ^ 
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JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE, 
I  SEPTEMBER,  1889. 


FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


N  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
I  its  own  deficiencies  seems  to  have 
been  lately  troubling  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  It  would 
appear  now  to  be  suffering  from 
the  pangs  consequent  upon  the 
sudden  awakening  of  a  too  long 
dormant  conscience.  A  series  of  mental 
shocks  have  caused  certain  sinister  internal 
commotions;  and  alarmed  by  these  unwonted 
and  inconvenient  symptoms  it  is  anxious  to 
amend  all  at  once  its  whole  manner  of  life, 
and  to  be  for  the  future  very  much  more 
circumspect  and  moderate.  This  sounds 
very  well  of  course.  Such  a  frame  of  mind 
■would  indeed  be  highly  commendable,  if  only 
we  could  feel  sure  that  it  was  the  result  of 
sincere  conviction.  Unfortunately  the  inner 
v/orking  of  a  Royal  Academy  seems  to  have 
an  exceptionally  bad  effect  upon  the  frailties 
of  human  nature.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
close  corporation  seems  to  develop  the  bad 
and  to  stunt  the  good  qualities  which  exist 
in  all  minds  of  average  constitution,  and  the 
most  gentle  and  unselfish  dispositions  seem 
unable  long  to  resist  the  Academic  taint. 
Therefore  we  may  be  excused  for  looking 
with  rather  more  than  ordinary  suspicion 
upon  the  sudden  anxiety  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  to  cry  peccavi,  and  upon  the  un- 
'vorxted  zeal  with  which  it  is  pushing  on  its 
schemes  of  remodelling  and  reform. 


Its  attention  has,  we  are  told,  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  something  is  amiss  with  it 
as  an  institution.  It  exists  of  course,  hke 
all  such  organizations,  solely  for  the  good 
of  Art.  It  finds,  nevertheless,  that  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  Art  do  not  hold  the 
influence  of  the  Scottish  Academy  to  be 
absolutely  an  unmixed  benefit.  Artists  send 
petitions  to  it  to  protest  against  various 
details  in  its  management,  and  against 
various  fundamental  points  in  its  policy. 
The  public  avoid  its  exhibitions  and  refrain 
frorn  buying  the  pictures  which  are  exhibited 
in  its  galleries.  People,  both  within  and 
without  its  ranks,  complain  that  its  exhibi- 
tions are  too  exclusive  and  one-sided — too 
rigidly  confined  to  the  Academicians  them- 
selves, to  the  exclusion  of  the  promising  out- 
sider. Under  these  circumstances  it  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  enlargement  and  popularisation,  that  it 
must  widen  its  scope  and  bring  itself  more 
into  touch  with  the  public.  It  is  so  unusual 
to  find  a  privileged  institution  prepared  to 
socrifice  anything  of  what  it  regards  as  its 
own,  that  there  is  food  for  suspicion  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  attained  to  a  conviction  even 
so  obvious  as  this.  Moreover,  even  if  we 
accept  its  sincerity  and  have  no  doubt  of  its 
motives,  we  may  yet  find  evidences  of  clum- 
siness in  its  scheme  for  escaping  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  has  entangled  itself, 
and  we  may  very  possibly  find  occasion  to 
object  to  not  a  few  of  the  amendments 
which  are  proposed. 

Unfortunately  an  examination  of  the 
charter  which  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
has  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  does  not 
inspire  us  with  much  belief  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  institution  which  is  thus  petition- 
ing for  reform.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
an  academy  honestly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  enlargement  and  popularisation,  and 
believing  sincerely  in  the  wisdom  of  really 
radical  change  in  various  details  of  its 
constitution,  could  draw  up  so  lame  a 
scheme  as  that  which  we  have  now  to 
criticise.  Changes  in  the  letter  and  not  in 
the  spirit  are  no  good  ;  alterations  in  forms 
of  procedure  while  the  principles  of  the 
organisation  remain  the  same  are  useless ; 
reforms  which  are  superficial  are  powerless 
to  affect  faults  that  are  fundamental.  An 
elaborate  system  of  amendment  which  leaves 
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matters  very  much  as  they  were  before  is 
only  an  example  of  wasted  ingenuity  and  of 
misapplied  energy.  li  is,  however,  to 
something  of  this  sort  that  the  Scottish 
Academy  has  committed  itself.  The  sum 
total  of  all  its  changes  and  reforms  is  little 
enough.  By  a  species  of  working  in  a  circle 
it  comes  back  pretty  much  to  its  original 
position  and  saddles  itself  with  most 
of  its  old  troubles.  Its  development 
and  enlargement  are  all  on  the  old  Hues 
and  tend  to  nothingjbetter  than'an  accentua- 
tion and  exaggeration  of  the  existing 
difficulties  and  discomforts.  The  change  to 
which  most  importance  seems  to  be  assigned 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Associates 
and  the  additions  to  their  privileges ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  safeguards  and  reservations 
in  favour  of  the  Academicians  practically 
destroy  the  prospective  advantages.  The 
Academicians  are  still  to  number  thirty  and  to 
have  supreme  power  on  the  Council.  The 
elections  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Academicians  are  entrusted  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Academicians  and  Associates 
together,  but  the  Academicians  reserve  to 
themselves  alone  the  right  of  nominating 
the  candidates.  The  number  of  Associates 
is  not  to  be  at  present  confined  within  any 
fixed  limit,  but  the  Academicians  have  the 
right  to  fix  from  time  to  time  any  limit  they 
please.  This  curious  balancing  of  con- 
cession with  restriction  is  characteristic  of 
the  scheme,  and  serves  the  purpose,  for 
which  no  doubt  it  was  intended,  of  making 
the  new  charter  seem  more  popular  and 
more  catholic,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
old  privileges  and  more  than  the  old  amount 
of  authority  and  influence  are  securely 
reserved  to  the  small  bod},  of  Academicians. 
The  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  are 
more  interesting  and  more  commendable. 
The  Academicians  and  Associates  are  equally 
admitted  as  teachers  in  the  life  school ;  the 
number  of  pictures  tp  be  exhibited 
by  members  of  the  Academy  is 
to  be  reduced  to  five ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  by  members 
in  any  other  Edinburgh  exhibition 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  show,  is  treated  as  an  offence 
against  Academic  discipline,  and  is  punished 
by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  privileges. 
There  is  too  a  certain  tempering  of  the 


wind  to  Academicians  over  sixty  years  of 
age  which  is  significant,  and  which  might 
be  with  advantage  imitated  nearer  home. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  its  application  that 
this  Scottish  Academy  scheme  is  so  interest- 
ing. In  Edinburgh  has  been  found  the 
corpus  vile  upon  which  the  needed  experi- 
ment can  be  safely  made.  If  the  results 
are  successful  there  will  soon  be  rumours  of 
similar  changes  and  reforms  in  our  own  art 
world.  A  system  of  revision  which  would 
present  an  appearance  of  toleration,  and 
have  an  air  of  popularity  without  really 
diminishing  the  actual  power  of  *'the 
forty,"  would  be  considered  a  perfect  god- 
send at  Burlington  House.  A  repetition  of 
the  Scottish  Academy  tactics  of  running 
through  the  new  charter  in  the  holiday 
months  when  the  people  most  intererested 
are  least  likely  to  be  able  to  offer  opposition 
would  be  exceedingly  probable,  and  would 
have  to  be  guarded  against  with  some  care. 
Such  very  practical  and  inefficient  reform 
is  very  far  from  being  what  we  desire  in  the 
case  of  our  Royal  Academy.  The 
exigencies  of  the  London  art  world 
are  far  more  serious,  and  require 
far  more  drastic  and  vigorous  remedies. 
Sooner  or  later  the  most  important  change 
of  all  must  come,  and  the  power  of  control 
of  the  greater  exhibitions  must  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  exhibitors  themselves.  Aca- 
demies are,  or  at  least  should  be,  purely 
educational  bodies  ;  and  are  certainly  better 
without  the  additional  responsibihties 
inseparable  from  the  management  of  large 
art  shows.  The  jury  system  is  one  that 
works  well  in  France,  and  the  new*  English 
Art  Club  has  proved  that  it  can  be  made  to 
succeed  in  this  country,  therefore  it  will  be 
well  for  all  reformers  to  keep  in  mind  the 
importance  of  insisting  constantly  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  ultimate  recognition  of  this 
principle  by  the  Royal  Academy.  To  take 
the  control  of  the  periodical  exhibitions 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  "  the  forty  "  may 
perhaps  be  neither  entirely  desirable  nor 
indeed  very  possible ;  but  it  is  at  all  events 
conceivable  that  the  Royal  Academy  could 
so  revise  its  constitution  as  to  admit  its 
supporters,who  exhibit  in  its  galleries, to  share 
in  its  councils.  For  its  good  health  and  long 
Hfe  Burhngton  House  depends  so  much  upon 
external  influences  and  is  so  much  affected 
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by  apparently  slight  and  unimportant  circum- 
stances, that  it  needs  all  the  support  it  can 
obtain  from  both  the  profession  and  the 
public.  If  therefore  it  should  try  with 
the  half-heartedness  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  to  stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning, 
and  to  delay  by  feeble  and  unintelligent 
devices  the  renewal  of  its  youth,  the  time 
will  come  when  reform,  thorough  and  com- 
plete, will  be  forced  upon  it  from  without, 
and  in  the  conflict  much  may  be  lost  that 
in  the  interests  of  all  classes  should  be 
preserved. 

The  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Raikes,  has 
decided  upon  the  introduction  of  a  threepenny 
post-card.  This  will  be  principally  used  for 
the  Australian  service,  and  will  be  issued  to 
the  public  at  an  early  date.  The  stamp  which 
appears  upon  the  card  is  an  entirely  new 
design.  For  the  "  Chantrey  Coronation  Head" 
of  the  Sovereign,  which  has  hitherto  formed 
the  main  feature  of  the  British  stamp,  Mr. 
Raikes  has  substituted  a  full-length  figure  of 
her  Majesty  in  her  Jubilee  robes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  reproduction  on  a  minute  scale  of  Angeli's 
recent  portrait.  The  stamp,  which,  together 
with  the  superscription,  is  printed  in  a  red  of  a 
shade  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  old  red 
penny,is  very  effective.  The  portrait  is  arranged 
in  an  oval,  and  is  mounted  in  a  rectangular  frame 
of  an  ornamental  character.  The  engraving 
of  the  design  for  the  new  stamp  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  and  the  post- 
cards are  now  being  prmted  by  that  firm. 


The  caricaturing  talents  of  Mr.  Frank 
Lockwood,  Q.C.,  find  great  favour  with  Her 
Majesty's  Judges.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  addressed  to  him  by  "  My  Luds," 
asking  him  to  put  his  pencil  to  work  and  send 
up  some  droll  caricature  or  other  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Bench.  In  one  appallingly 
dull  case  the  Judge  sent  down  the  following 
note  to  the  learned  caricaturist : — Dear  Lock- 
wood,  this  is  as  dull  as  being  at  church. 
Please  send  me  up  a  sketch  of  the  witness." 
Who  was  the  Judge  ?  Can  it  have  been  the 
great  champion  of  agnosticism  who,  by  the 
way,  has  sat,  unconsciously,  to  Mr.  Lockwood 
in  a  thousand  different  poses?  One  Judge, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  has  a  gallery  full  of 
facetious  sketches  of  his  brothers" — all  from 
Mr.  Lockwood's  indefatigable  pencil. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Hilton, 
a  preliminary  notice  of  what  is  to  be  an  Exhi- 


bition of  Art  Printing,  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Typographia,  from  the 
14th  to  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  Stationer's 
Hall,  London.  The  exhibition  is  intended 
primarily  to  give  letterpress  printers  an  idea  of 
the  real  possibilities  of  their  branch  of  the  art, 
and  to  show  them  what  is  being  done  towards 
its  consummation.  It  will  comprise  the  finest 
collection  of  relief  printing  ever  brought 
together  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  include  : — 
A  fine  collection  of  the  productions  of  the  cele- 
brated chromo-xylographic  artist  printers, 
Heinrich  Knofler  and  his  Sons,  of  Vienna  ;  and 
the  collection  of  reproductions  of  fifteenth 
century  miniatures,  by  Herr  Ludwig  Lott, 
from  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  ;  fine 
specimens  from  the  Imperial  printing-offices  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  a  large  selec- 
tion from  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hilton,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  British 
Printer  (the  largest  collection  of  modern  art 
printing  in  England) ;  a  collection  of  fine 
"process"  engravings  in  colour  and  mono- 
chrome ;  a  representative  collection  of  British, 
Continental,  and  American  prmting  by  numer- 
ous relief  processes,  and  including  productions 
from  the  leading  printers  in  various  countries. 
Further  particulars  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
dul}'  announced.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
mittee invite  correspondence  from  all  willing 
to  assist,  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Hilton, 
hon.  sec,  2,  Gresham  Press  Buildings,  Little 
Bridge  street,  London,  E.C. 


The  authorities  at  South  Kensington  are  to 
be  congratulated.  Their  treatment  of  the  nude 
would  satisfy  the  Vigilance  Society  itself.  If 
you  go  to  study  the  exhibits  of  the  National 
Competition,  you  constantly  find  numbers, 
that  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  gallery. 
Mustering  up  courage  you  ask  a  policeman 
where  these  may  be,  he  directs  you  to  the  iron 
building  in  the  Architectural  Court.  Having 
reached  the  corridor,  at  the  end  you  see  the 
familiar  barrier  that  stops  all  sightseers,  by  it 
a  watchful  attendant  is  seated,  supported  by  a 
policeman.  If  a  sense  of  stern  duty  to  your 
editor,  braves  you  to  the  attempt,  you  modestly 
produce  j^our  catalogue  and  ask  if  the  "  life  " 
studies  are  there.  In  a  whisper,  as  if  you  had 
been  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  mentioning  them, 
you  are  told  to  pass  in  and  raise  a  curtain. 
The  door  is  opened  just  wide  enough  to  slip 
through  heavy  crimson  curtains,  making  you  feel 
you  have  intruded  into  a  Turkish  bath  and  you 
enter,  to  see  an  empty  room,  with  a  few  dozen 
nude  studies  hung  upon  screens.     Now  the 
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authorities  have  done  so  much  ia  defence  of 
modesty  may  we  not  plead  for  more.  Black 
paper  fig-leaves,  adhesive  and  easily  applied, 
should  be  added,  like  the  postage  stamp 
costume  of  the  savage,  the  decorative  effect 
would  be  fine,  as  good  as  a  Whistler 
butterfly.  We  would  suggest  that  this  inex- 
pensive decoration,  should  be  applied  to  all  the 
indecorous  pictures  in  the  national  collection, 
while  crochet  antimacassars  should  drape  the 
figures,  even  as  the  modest  American  draped 
Thorneycroft's  ''Teucer"  in  a  certain  ''Century  ' 
engraving.  The  Pope  who  earned  the  title  of 
"breeches  maker,"  v/as  a  worthy  type  of  man,  and 
if  South  Kensington  would  but  be  courageous 
enough  to  imitate  his  precedent,  our  lax 
morality  might  yet  be  stayed.  Art  has  long 
fled  from  her  ichools,  or  at  best  only  comes 
there  accidentally,  when  some  unwary  official 
forgets  to  keep  her  out.  Now  if  Prudery,  a  far 
more  admirable  nymph,  could  be  induced  to 
take  her  place,  and  the  schools  of  Art  and 
Science,  be  renamed  the  schools  of  Modesty  and 
Orthodoxy,  the  decadence  of  Puritan  England 
might  be  averted,  and  a  nobler  ciusade  than 
Art  can  offer,  started  by  the  excellent  people 
who  even  now  do  their  little  best  to  mend  our 
ways. 


The  other  night  at  one  of  the  theatres  an 
artist  sat  looking  at  a  play.  No  one  would 
have  known  what  he  was  had  he  not  suddenly 
produced  from  under  his  seat  a  drawing  board 
on  which  he  drew  an  outline  picture  of  the 
principal  spectacle  in  the  play.  When  he  had 
drawn  this  he  marked  the  colours  of  each  part 
of  the  scenery  and  costumes  in  writing  upon 
the  different  objects.  A  week  later  he  had 
produced  a  complete  picture  of  the  scene  in 
water-colours,  using  photographs  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  to  get  their  faces  correctly.  This 
he  submitted  to  the  theatrical  manager,  who 
accepted  it.  All  this  was  preliminary  to  the 
making  of  a  great  twelve-sheet  lithographed 
poster. 


Seeing  that  during  August  it  is  about  the 
pleasantest  London  lounge,  it  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  pity  that  the  Spanish  Exhibition  is  so 
coarsely  and  cynically  vulgar  in  its  display  of 
so-called  works  of  art.  Since  there  is  scarcely 
any  attempt  to  maintain  the  *•  Spanish  "  farce, 
the  stalls  might  at  least  have  been  supplied 
with  good  articles  at  a  moderate  price,  while 
the  pictures  might  easily  have  been  selected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  various  interesting 
groups  of  realistic,  academic  and  impression- 


istic work.  As  it  is  the  pictures  are  a  disgrace 
to  any  show,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  work 
as  284,  by  Brunery,  reveals  a  bestial  phase  of 
Philistinism,  such  as  makes  us  hope,  as 
Englishmen,  that  the  hanging  committee,  at 
least,  were  Spaniards. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are 
furlongs  of  foolish,  vulgar,  and  incompetent 
work  unrelieved  by  even  a  glimpse  of  the  most 
ordinary  talent,  or  an  idea  of  the  most 
restricted  grace.  That  half  a  dozen  good 
painters  such  as  Benjamin  Constant,  Dudley 
Hardy,  Ludovici,  Alan  Wright,  and  H.  E. 
Rose,  should  have  consented  to  exhibit  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  Brunerys  and  the  Adams 
is  the  show's  one  surprise.  The  French 
painter  Constant  sends  a  third-rate  furniture 
picture  only,  but  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  con- 
tributes his  salon  masterpiece  of  the  present 
year.  It  represents  a  group  of  homeless 
outcasts  crouching  at  night  beneath  one  of  the 
Lions  of  Trafalgar  Square.  The  composition, 
which  is  on  a  large  scale,  is  dignified  and 
impressive,  there  is  a  classical  restraint  and 
a  masterly  handling  about  the  whole  that 
makes  it  a  work  of  distinction,  emphatically 
in  the  "  grand  style."  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
simple  pathos  too  about  it,  and  it  is  the  only 
picture  in  the  exhibition  which  any  of  the 
visitors  may  be  seen  to  stop  before  and 
discuss. 

Commanding  no  mean  praise  it  is  therefore 
very  disappointing  to  find-that  the  work  has  just 
the  technical  demerits  which  the  artist's  train- 
ing in  Paris  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
overcome.  The  picture  is  all  on  one  plane^ 
the  shadows  are  managed  so  weakly  that  the 
whole  thing  looks  flat.  Owing  to  a  complete 
neglect  of  values,  the  work  is  not  harmonious, 
and  the  scheme  of  colour  moreover  is  untrue. 
The  lion  could,  in  no  light,  suffused,  direct  or 
reflected,  look  of  the  particular  greenish  colour 
in  which  it  is  painted,  while  the  grays  which 
are  used  for  the  crouching  figures  are  such  as 
would  not  become  apparent  to  the  eye  except 
at  a  distance,  rendering  the  features  indistinct^ 
The  features  and  forms,  however,  are  very 
clearly  distinguishable  and  the  observer  is 
supposed  to  be  standing  comparatively  close. 

The  two  small  canvasses  sent  by  Mr.  Alan 
Wright  are  classical  idylls  invested  with  much 
of  the  grace  of  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Albert 
Moore.  The  figure  in  apple  green  against  a 
curtain  lacks  motion,  but  is  beautifully  modelled, 
as  are  the  small  bathing  figures  in  the  other 
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picture.  Mr.  Wright  has  a  subtle  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  form,  and  with 
these  two  gifts  a  painter  should  go  far. 

A  girl  crossing  a  streamlet  by  mean-s  of  a 
wooden  plank  is  another  little  thing  well  worth 
buying,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  removing  from  its 
vulgar  environment.  It  is  by  H.  E.  Rose  and  is 
a  very  true  and  pleasing  openair  study  :  land- 
scape and  water  a  la  mode  de  Messrs.  Mark 
Fisher  and  W.  Paterson. 

Of  really  Spanish  paintings  nothing  requires 
comment  except  the  clever  and  imaginative 
water-colours  of  J.  Tapiro,  the  spirited  little 
bull-fight  of  Lizcano  and  an  Egyptian  study 
(271),  which  scarcel}^  misses  real  power.  The 
big  Italian  picture  by  Parlade  of  Rome,  is 
painted  in  a  dignified  but  hard  and  uninterest- 
ing manner  recalling  our  own  "Venetian 
Embassies  by  Sir  J.  Linton." 

The  Society  of  Art  Mast'  rs  is  slowly  but 
surely  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
We  cannot,  however,  regard  as  a  wise  or  reason- 
able measure  the  exclusion  of  the  press  from 
the  important  opening  meeting  of  the  masters 
conference.  With  the  exception  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  almost  all  the  leading  masters 
now  support  the  society.  The  predominant 
importance  given  to  science  in  the  very  title  of 
the  Department  is  a  subject  which  the  society 
should  not  tolerate  and  a  steady  pressure 
through  parliamentary  channels  should  be 
applied  with  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
England,  what  already  exists  in  most  other 
countries,  a  separate  and  independent  minister 
of  Fine  Arts. 


Good  black  and  white  artists  are  scarce. 
They  are  so  scarce,  and  the  clever  ones  are  £o 
dear,  that  editors  and  publishers  often  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  their  articles  and  books 
satisfactorily  illustrated.  Mr.  I.  P.  Mendoza's 
idea  in  his  annual  Black  and  White  Exhibi- 
tions, of  which  the  next  is  to  be  held  in 
November,  is  to  introduce  unknown  but  clever 
artists  to  publishers.  Works  for  competition 
may  be  submitted  in  oil,  monochrome,  sepia, 
pen  and  ink,  pencil,  crayon,  or  charcoal. 
Subjects  suitable  for  publication  should  be 
selected.  Mr.  E.  Caldwell's  popular  For  the 
safety  of  the  public  "  first  saw  the  light  as  a 
sketch  at  one  of  Mr.  Mendoza's  exhibitions. 


When  the  British  Association  meets  at  New- 
castle, it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 


the  works  of  deceased  and  living  artists  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Barkas  and 
Son,  who  have  published  a  list  of  fifty  Norths 
umberland  and  Durham  artists,  examples  of 
whom  are  sought  from  their  owners.  Among 
them  are  Birket  Foster,  Thomas  Bewick,  John. 
Charlton,  Clarkson  Stansfield,  and  H.  Schmalz.. 


SEHNSUCHT. 


In  mute  and  measureless  infinity, 

One  Love,  I  may  not  know,  appals  my  heart 
Not  mine  its  miracle,  whose  meanest  part 

Were  all  too  prodigal  a  gift  for  me. 

Had  I  in  youth's  unbridled  liberty 

Bat  known  its  glory,  then  no  mystic  art 
Of  Heaven  or  Hell  had  kept  us  long  apart 

From  the  vibration  of  its  harmony. 

In  one  most  perfect  concord  might  we  twain 
Have  touched  from  body — to  the  spark  that 
burns 

The  secret  inmost  self.    Now  all  that  yearns- 
Within  me  is  but  impotent  and  vain, 
For  Fate  itself  cannot  the  end  attain 

Which  Love  in  new-born  fantasy  discerns. 

E.B.S. 


As  an  epilogue  to  the  recent  "  Art  and  Advertise- 
ing"  discussion,  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  writes  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  In  Mr.  Frith's  contention  that 
the  using  of  the  pictures  of  artists  for  purposes  of 
advertisement  is  a  degradation  to  art,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  where  the  picture  was  not  painted; 
or  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  vulgarises  for 
trade  purposes  what  is  intended  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  or  more  refined  sentiment ;  although  if  a 
man  buys  a  picture  of  an  artist  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  prevented  from  putting  it  to  any  purpose  he 
likes,  failing  an  agreement  beforehand.  But  there- 
is  certainly  no  degradation  where  an  artist  of  taste* 
makes  a  design  for  an  advertisement,  the  intention 
in  this  case  being  to  put  in  an  agreeable  and  even 
artistic  form  what  is  very  apt  to  be  an  eyesore  or  a- 
mean  exhibition  of  vulgarity." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory's  superb  Httle  costume-portrait 
of  himself,  that  was  the  wonder  of  the  Royal' 
Institute  exhibition  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has 
suddenly  disappeared,  either  lost  or  stolen.  It  is 
but  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  full  length,  and 
represents  the  painter  in  red,  in  the  costume  of 
Albert  Diirer. 

The  proposal  to  hold  an  autumn  exhibition  oT 
sketches  by  members  of  the  new  Enghsh  Art  Club 
has  fallen  through  owing  to  the  majority  in  its  favour 
being  too  small  for  practical  purposes.  The  Newlyn 
Realists  voted  almost  to  a  man  against  the  show 
but  the  London  members  generally  supported  it. 
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Hints  on  Applied  Ornament, 
By  W.  G.  Williamson. 

The  beauty  of  a  building  is  in  its  ornament.  As 
a  cutter  will  take  a  rough,  ragged  and  jagged  dirty 
lump  in  his  hands  and  manipulate  it  and  return  it 
to  us  as  a  rare  gem  of  great  briUiancy,  so  ought  we 
to  do  with  our  buildings. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds—construc- 
tive and  decorative.  By  the  former  is  meant  all 
those  ideas  such  as  columns,  capitals,  brackets, 
heavy  mouldings  and  the  like,  which  serve  construc- 
tively or  emphasise  construction  ;  by  the  latter, 
such  as  fine  mouldings,  mosaics,  conventionalised 
foliage,  &c.,  which  enrich  the  constructive  form. 

The  first  principle  |of  designing  is  construction. 
Architecture  is  simply  the  art  of  ornamented  con- 
struction, in  groupmg  the  parts  and'producing  the 
most  stately  and  ornamental  effect  consistent  with 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  and  applying 
such  ornament  as  should  accentuate  and  be  in 
harmony  with  the  construction,  the  ornament  being 
the  most  elegant  that  could  be  designed.  Do  not 
allow  construction  to  entirely  control  your  design 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  design  would  be  injured 
thereby. 

In  the  Gothic  it  frequently  happens  that  a  shaft 
is  put  in  from  the  floor  to  the  vault  merely  to  satisfy 
the  eye,  although  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  the 
construction,  and  in  the  Romanesque  this  is 
generally  omitted,  also  in  early  Gothic. 

The  tendency  of  style,  after  a  mediaeval  period, 
is  once  more  toward  the  round  arch,  expressive  of 
beauty  and  elegance.  With  forms,  the  square  and 
angular  are  expressive  of  strength  and  power, 
curves,  of  softness  and  elegance,  and  an  effective 
combination  of  both  produces  beauty.  Vertical 
lines  prevailing  to  a  greater  extent  than  horizontal 
produce  an  appearance  of  lightness  and  height ; 
horizontals  prevailing,  a  look  of  lowness  and 
breadth,  that  which  is  striven  for  to-da}' — the 
ornament  should  be  in  keeping  with  this.  Designers, 
if  they  wish  to  have  beautiful  buildings,  must 
design  their  ornament  to  fit  the  place — each  string 
course,  each  column,  each  ornament  thoroughly 
studied,  that  when  executed  it  will  charm  with  its 
grace  and  poetry  the  beholder. 

How  much  greater  is  this  creation  than  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  moulding  or  ornament.  In  a 
dwelHng  or  other  such  small  structures,  the 
structural  need  not  be  as  pronounced  as  in  our 
commercial  buildings,  and  it  is  perfectly  admissable 
to  entirely  decorate  the  surfaces.  But  it  must  be 
done  with  a  finer  degree  of  elegance  than  for  a 
mercantile  establishment,  located  as  it  is  at  home 
for  constant  critical  attention.  It  does  not  signify 
that  if  an  ornameht  looks  well  in  one  place  it  will 
appear  to  the  same  advantage  in  another.  Look  at 
executed  works  or  examine  your  photographs  and 
note  the  effect  by  contrast  between  highly  wrought 
ornament  and  plain  surfaces  judiciously  conceived. 

Ornament  is  to  a  building  what  expression  is  to 
music — expression  in  the  Hghts  and  shades, 
beautiful  in  the  colouring  and  grand  in  the  concep- 


tion, rendered  with  a  freedom  and  inspired  with  a 
firmness  of  purpose.  How  distressing  it  is  to  hear 
one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  played  as  written, 
note  for  note  mechanically.  That  is  merely  the 
construction  or  theme  and  should  be  elaborated 
upon,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  graceful,  telling 
touches  and  variations  that  must  be  introduced  to 
make  a  complete  harmony  and  delicate  blending  of 
thought,  rippling  along  in  waving  gradations. 

If  the  cove  in  a  string  or  sill  course  is  to  be 
ornamented,  the  most  appropriate  figure  or  orna- 
ment to  express  strength  would  be  either  the  dentel, 
egg  and  dart,  dog  tooth  or  some  very  conventional 
leaf,  as  these  have  the  stiffness  that  denotes  power. 
It  is  almost  necessary  to  use  some  such  figure,  or 
that  which  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  designer  might 
dictate.  If  we  have  a  panel  to  fill  with  ornament, 
we  first  make  our  construction  by  lines  or  mouldings 
bounding  the  carving  or  painting ;  this  only 
apparently  takes  the  weight  from  the  foliage  or 
figure,  but  it  fulfils  its  purpose  and  pleases.  If  a 
number  of  columns  are  to  be  used  constructively  or 
decoratively  about  a  doorway  or  other  prominent 
position  there  should  be  an  echo  of  it  somewhere 
else.    The  same  may  be  said  of  any  feature. 

Decorative  Painting  on  Metal. 

The  ancient  art  of  painting  on  metals  is  now 
being  revived,  and  is  sure  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  decorative  artist  and  enthusiastic 
amateur,  affording  as  it  undoubtedly  does  a  wide 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  skill. 

Such  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  useful  aud 
ornamental  are  now  to  be  obtained  in  brass  and 
copper,  that  the  selection  of  subjects  to  decorate 
for  bazaars  and  presents  should  not  be  difficult. 

To  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  attempt  this 
work,  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of 
procedure  and  the  choice  of  subjects  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  Plaques  are  still  in  favour,  and 
handsome  ones  are  to  be  had  in  brass  and  copper 
with  embossed  or  repousse  rims,  affording  quite  a 
pleasant  change  from  our  old  terra-cotta  and  the 
everlasting  plush  or  velvet  mount.  These  metal 
plaques  are  made  either  to  hang  or  to  stand  ;  some 
have  the  centre  unburnished  up  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  rim  ;  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  dull 
part  must  be  carefully  covered.  Mediaeval  scenes, 
quaint  interiors  of  the  Dutch  school,  old-world 
dames  and  cavaliers  in  rich  costumes  are  very 
suitable  subjects. 

The  plaques  that  are  entirely  burnished  can  be 
treated  in  a  more  decorative  style,  One  has  a 
spray  of  apple  blossom  straying  over  one  side, 
leaving  the  brass  back-ground  ;  a  flying  cupid  chas- 
ing a  butterfly  completes  this  design.  Single  figures 
in  histotical  or  national  dress  look  well  on  these  if 
treated  in  a  bright  crisp  style,  while  heads  with 
leafy  or  floral  backgrounds  (showing  the  metal  here 
and  there)  have  a  peculiarly  old-world  appearance. 

Copper  plaques  are  rich  and  handsome  for  a 
dining-room.  We  have  seen  a  very  effective  one 
with  hammered  surface  boldly  painted  with  huge 
poppies  and  grasses  ;  boughs  of  fruit  are  also  suit- 
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able.  Plaques  are  to  be  obtained  having  copper 
centres  and  brass  borders,  and  vice  versa  ;  some  of 
the  foreign  make  have  nickle  borders  curiously 
embossed  with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Where 
the  rims,  are  plain,  mottoes  in  old  English  or  other 
characters  can  be  traced  round  them  with  good 
effect,  or  a  favourite  quotation  applicable  to  the 
subject  can  be  substituted,  if  preferred. 

Designs  can  be  transferred  in  the  usual  manner, 
or  lightly  sketched  in  with  Chinese  white.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  mirror  painting  will  find 
that  metal  presents  a  very  similar  surface  to  glass, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  the  reflected  light ;  it 
is  beautifully  smooth  to  work  on.  Ordinary  oil 
colours  should  be  used  with  sable  and  camel-hair 
brushes.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a 
medium,  as  otherwise  the  drying  process  is  very 
slow.  Siccatif  de  Courtrai  answers  best  if  the 
work  has  to  be  done  quickly,  as  it  dries  with  great 
rapidit)^  Sosi-crystallograph  works  well,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  fast  drier.  Doubtless  mirrorine,  or  any 
other  first-class  medium,  would  do  equally  well, 
but  we  have  not  yet  tried  them,  so  cannot  speak 
from  experience.  It  is  advisable  to  lay  the  first 
painting  in  one  day  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  this  groundwork  should  he  thoroughly  dry 
before  proceeding  to  finish,  as  the  undertint  is  liable 
to  work  up  and  cause  trouble  if  at  all  wet.  Of 
course,  the  work  must  be  kept  entirely  free  from  dust. 

Originality  in  Design. 
Above  the  well  known  initials  A.  M.  H.  a 
paper  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  contri- 
buted to  the  St.  James  s  Gazette^  which  begins  by 
observing  that  the  power  of  originating  designs  is  so 
rare  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  sometimes  rashly 
said  to  be  extinct.  The  question  asked  when  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  building  is  whether  it  shall 
be  Gothic,  Greek,  or  Renaissance  ;  and  when 
deciding  on  the  choice  of  a  design  for  a  stuff  or 
embroidery,  our  minds  unconsciously  revert  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  Louis  XVI.,  or  Japan.  In  the 
days  when  design  was  new,  spontaneous,  and  free 
growth,  designers  sought  their  inspiration  direct 
from  nature  ;  at  the  present  day  we  burden  our 
minds  with  "rules,"  "styles,"  and  periods,"  before 
learning  the  lessons  nature  can  teach.  The  Greek 
passed  naturally,  and  with  that  sense  of  grace 
which  characterised  all  he  did,  from  the  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  wild  plant  to  the  honeysuckle 
frieze,  in  which  the  perfect  curve  of  the  bud  as  it 
rises  from  the  calyx  and  stem  is  preserved  while 
still  serving  an  architectural  purpose  ;  the  modern 
student  pursues  the  reverse  course,  and  passes 
from  the  study  of  the  Greek  frieze  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  the  honeysuckle.  In  the  olden  days 
when  design  was  free,  the  methods  of  study  were 
inductive  ;  now  we  go  backwards  and  our  methods 
of  teaching  are  deductive.  The  former  only  can 
produce  originality ;  and  it  is  just  when  we  revert  to 
inductive  methods  and  build  up  design  again  from 
below,  basing  it  on  a  loving  and  reverent  study  of 
nature  that  we  attain  to  something  which  is  not 
Greek  nor  Gothic  nor  Renaissance  nor  Japanese, 
but  European  and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
is  what  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
have  to  some  extent  done, and  with  the  result  that  their 


designs  bear  the  stamp  of  originalityand  spontaneity. 

Again,  in  the  better  days  of  art  there  was  not  the 
distinction  now  made  between  artists  and  artisans. 
Ghiberti  and  his  sons  hammered  out  the  great 
gates  which  the  master  mind  designed,  and  Michael 
Angelo  himself  chiselled  his  conceptions  into  life. 
The  great  god  Pan  lived  with  men  in  close  com- 
panionship, and  the  flowers  were  then  the  hiding 
place  of  fairies  and  the  woods  the  resort  of  friendly 
demons.  The  artist  workman  who  chiselled  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  clear  air  of  stately  Athens,  with  purple- 
browed  Hymettus  ever  in  sight  when  he  lifted  his 
eyes  from  his  work ;  or  the  Venetian  weaver,  who, 
when  he  rose  from  his  loom  after  his  days  work, 
could  pass  along  the  silent  canals  under  the 
balconies  of  gorgeous  palaces  out  into  the  lagoons, 
to  see  the  sky  and  level  water  dyed  with  the  crimson 
and  gold  of  the  sunset ;  these,  if  they  could  be 
transported  both  as  to  time  and  place,  would  die  of 
the  need  of  light  and  rest  and  beauty  in  the  smoky 
darkness  of  Sheffield  or  in  the  squalid  hideousness 
of  Whitechapel.  The  conditions  under  which 
nineteenth-century  civilization  has  condemned  our 
working  populations  to  live  in  England  have  des- 
troyed the  possibility  of  ever  seeing  again  genuine 
and  original  art  work  as  the  production  of  the  mind 
and  hand  of  the  artisan  and  the  only  hope  of  its 
revival  lies  in  the  art  classes,  exhibitions,  and 
museums  of  villages,  which  those  who  despair  most 
of  our  city  life  are  beginning  to  organise  in  the 
country. 

A  New  Development  of  old  Designs. 
By  way  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  vast 
store  of  designs  for  surface  decorations  in  our 
National  Museums,  Mr.  Arthur  Silver,  of  84,  Brook 
Green,  has  been  for  years  engaged  upon  a  new 
appHcation  of  these  designs,  which  is  just  ready  to 
be  presented  to  the  public.  By  aid  of  skilled 
photography  he  has  selected  those  designs  which 
from  his  special  knowledge  as  a  practical  designer, 
he  deemed  most  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  in  the 
Silvern  Series  has  ready  for  use  full  size  working 
drawings,  scientifically  accurate,  and  capable  of 
being  put  into  practical  form,  with  no  alteration  or 
interpretation.  This  scheme  although  fully  per- 
mitted by  the  various  authorities,  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, developed  with  no  regard  for  cost  or  trouble, 
and  one  that  is  certain  to  exercise  a  vital  influence 
on  contemporary  manufactures. 

Emerson's. 

On  leaving  Emerson's  show  rooms  at  223,  Regent 
Street,  one  feels  like  an  amateur  Balaam.  Against 
the  multiplication  of  small  bibelots  in  painted  furni- 
ture, brackets,  shelves,  milkstools,  five  o'clock  tea- 
tables,  and  the  rest,  one  could  rival  the  most 
dyspeptic  of  the  old  prophets  in  jeremiads,  but  with 
the  cheap  trifles  that  people  will  buy,  are  some 
excellent  simple  forms, that  are  in  their  way  beautiful. 
A  corner  inglenook,  with  locker  seats,  finished  in 
white,  with  panels  of  gilded  fretwork,  is  especially 
dainty  ;  so,  too,  is  a  Louis  Seize  folding-screen  in 
white  wood,,  with  yellow  glass  panels,  costing  but 
35s.  A  shelf  bracket  to  hold  six  cabinet  photographs 
is  also  pretty,  and  costs  but  a  few  shillings.  Some 
of  the  overmantels  are  not  satisfactory,  vyhile  others 
again  are  quite  passable.    To  inveigh  against  fashion 
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is  futile,  and  fashion  loves  a  multiplicity  of  small 
odds  and  ends  at  present,  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  a  dozen  things  at  2S.  6d.  would  suffice  to 
purchase  one  fine  piece  of  art,  in  china,  lacquer,  or 
other  oriental  stuff.  We  have  not  yet  realised  that 
a  single  plate  of  really  good  old  Delft,  a  single 
specimen  of  fine  eld  Lacquer,  one  genuine  old  Chip- 
pendale chair,  or  a  piece  of  good  embroidery,  will 
beautify  a  room  more  than  twenty  commonplace 
imitations.  Yet  as  things  are,  we  must  be  thankful 
to  any  firm  like  this  which  produces  distinctly  pretty 
things,  and  which  have  articles  in  unimpeachable 
taste  for  those  who  care  to  buy  them.  Even  the 
stern  moralist  who  writes  this,  nearly  succumbed  to 
the  temptations,  and  his  poverty  rather  than  his  will, 
prevented  his  falling  a  victim  to  their  fascinations. 


ill  U  S  I  £. 

Mr.  W.  Freeman  Thomas  began  his  series  of  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
August  loth.  The  theatre  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
refitted,  and  in  elegant  style,  if  with  a  little  incon- 
gruity. There  is,  for  example,  a  magnificent  Persian 
edifice,  in  juxtaposition  to  a  model  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  But  this  is  a  matter  unimportant  ;  the 
public  like  a  spectaeU  and  something  showy — no 
matter  if  the  materiel  be  somewhat  out  of  (pictorial) 
hurmony.  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  liberally  offers 
season  tickets  at  a  very  low  figure ;  on  the  first  night 
the  theatre  was  crammed,  especially  in  the  pro- 
menade part,  where  shillings  are  paid.  The  pro- 
gramme was  miscellaneous,  but  comprised  several 
classical  compositions,  to  wit,  the  lovely  andante  in 
B  flat  from  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  over- 
tures to  "Zampa"  and  Guillaume  Tell,"  and  the 
March  from  "  Le  Prophete."  The  pretty  ballet 
music  from  Ponchielh's  opera  "  La  Gioconda"  was 
also  performed :  the  opera  came  before  the  public 
a  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  theatres,  but  has  not 
been  heard  since.  Signor  Arditi  is  discreetly 
■engaged  as  conductor,  and  he  produced  a  beautiful 
valse,  devoid  of  merely  sentimental  or  sugar-candy 
sweetness,  called  "  Gloire " ;  his  Gavotte, 
L' In  genii "  also  graced  the  scheme.  Mr.  J- 
RadcHffe  played  a  flute  solo,  and  Miss  Nettie 
Carpenter  two  violin  pieces  by  Svendsen  and 
Sarasate.  The  vocalists  were  Mdlle.  TremelH, 
"  Nikita,"  Mr.  Foh,  and  Mr.  H.  Piercy.  "  Nikita  " 
led  the  favourite  final  quartet  from  "  Rigoletto." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Times  notices  the 
Wagnerian  performances  at  Bayreuth,  and  is  by  no 
means  enthusiastic.  He  refers  to  "  Parsifal,"  "Die 
Meister-singer,"  and  "Tristan  iind  Isolde."  The 
solo  vocalists  (all  well  known),  are  criticised  one  by 
one,  and  generally  approved  ;  but  the  chorus,  es- 
pecially in  the  comic  opera,  if  it  may  reverently  be 
so  called,  by  way  of  contrast,  appear  to  have  been 
rather  apathetic,  and  very  neglectful  of  by-play  in 
the  special  *'  situation  "  scenes  of  the  opera.  Such 
was  not  the  case  recently  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
In  "Parsifal,"  the  raising  of  the  curtains  at  the 
final  tableau  is  severely  censured,  as  contrary  to  the 
design  of  Wagner,  in  whose  lifetime  so  grievous  a 


heresy  would  never  have  been  tolerated.  The 
writer  in  The  Times  cheerfully  recognises  the 
enormous  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  Wagner's 
maturest  creations ;  the  crazy  enthusiasts  are  now 
rarely  seen  at  Bayreuth,  whilst  sober  and  sensible 
people  rush  to  the  theatres.  How  will  the  anti- 
Wagnerists  like  to  hear  this  news  ? 


The  linguistic  vagaries  which  one  notices  in 
musical  programmes  are  often  very  amusing  from 
their  ridiculousness.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
Schubert  concert  programme  Miss  Stringer  is  put 
down  as  accompaniste.  There  is  no  such  word  either 
in  French  or  English.  The  English  word  is  accom- 
panist for  both  genders,  and  the  French  words  are 
accompagnateur^  masculine,  and  accompagnatricc^ 
feminine.  Then,  too,  may  be  often  seen and 
violiniste,  referring  to  female  performers.  In  French 
pianiste  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  and  there 
is  no  such  word  as  violiniste.  There  is  a  violoniste^ 
which  is  a  masculine  noun,  meaning  a  great  per- 
former on  the  violin.  Glinka's  Opera  "  Life  for  the 
Czar "  is  a  Russian  work  composed  to  a  Russian 
libretto.  Why,  then,  use  a  French  title  ?  In  a 
recent  recital  programme  in  this  city  Schubert's 
"  Marsch  Militaire  "  was  noticed.  This  is  a  ridi- 
culous combination  of  German  and  French".  The 
use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  is  an  affectation 
which  should  be  severely  frowned  upon.  The 
Enghsh  language  is  the  most  expressive  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  is  ample  for  all  needs.  It  should 
always  be  used  except  for  titles,  m  which  the  original 
should  be  used,  and  if  that  is  not  possible  or  con- 
venient English  should  be  substituted. 


Brama. 


"  Aunt  Jack  "  at  the  Court  Theatre. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  always  worth  seeing.  To  say 
that  he  is  worth  seeing  in  Aunt  Jack  is  only  to  say 
that  his  representation  of  the  amorous  barrister 
distracted  by  the  contending  claims  of  love  and 
professional  duty  presents  no  exception  to  the  rule 
of  his  delightful  performances.  What  actor  since 
the  days  ox  the  late  Mr.  Compton  has  been  able  by 
the  mere  act  of  closing  the  mouth  to  suggest  with 
such  silent  eloquence  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
pathos  and  comedy  ?  And  if  it  were  possible  to 
conceive  a  piece  of  flimsier  texture  than  Mr. 
Lumley's  three  act  farce  it  would  at  least  give  Mr. 
Cecil  his  opportunity  in  the  exercise  of  this  necessary 
but  expressive  action. 

The  piece,  it  has  been  said,  is  of  the  slenderest, 
and  in  the  hands  of  less  capable  exponents  than 
Mr.  Cecil  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  its  tenuity  wfeuld  be 
too  evident,  but  the  action  is  brisk  and  bustling, 
and  the  situations  follow  one  another  with  com- 
mendable rapidity  and  cumulative  eff"ect,  and  we 
shall  look  with  interest  to  future  productions  from 
the  same  hand  on  some  fresher  theme  than  the 
well-worn  one  of  "  breach  of  promise."  On  the 
whole  the  play  is  well  acted,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  is 
distinctly  good  as  the  nephew.  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  moves  and  acts  with  humour.  Miss 
RosinaFilippi  as  thefascinatingAmerican  widow.and 
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MissFIorence  Wood  as  the  young  wife  are  thoroughly 
competent.  Mr.  F.  Cape  is  a  passable  judge,  but 
some  eccentricities  of  pronuniciation  are  inappro- 
priate and  do  not  accentuate  the  comedy.  Mr. 
Denison's  make  up  as  the  colonel  (retired)  is  first- 
rate,  and  his  demeanour  in  the  box  irreproachable. 
Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  gives  an  adequate  rendering 
of  a  noble  "  masher."  Altogether  the  play  is  worth 
the  notice  of  visitors  to  London  in  search  of  a  bright 
and  wholesome  evening's  amusement. 

[The  preliminary  paragraph  which  appeared  last 
month  in  the  absence  of  our  dramatic  critic  is  now 
supplemented  by  this  fuller  notice. — Ed.  Artist.] 

"The  Catspaw,"  at  Terry's. 
Mr.  John  Tresahar's  new  playj  with  the  above 
title,  produced  by  Miss  Muriel  Wyford,  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  on  July  24th,  was  essentially  melodramatic 
in  character.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Pans,  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  in  the  house  of  a 
certain  General  Lepralhere,  and  the  incidents  in- 
clude the  adventures  of  a  German  spy  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  brother  of  Madame  Lepralliere.  These 
incidents  terminated  in  his  accidentally  taking  her 
life  and  afterwards  his  own.  A  scene  which  might  be 
made  a  very  strong  one,  is  that  in  which  Madame 
Lepralliere  chloroforms  her  former  lover,  Captain 
Louis  Domain, in  ordei  to  obtain  possession  of  certain 
dispatches.  On  the  afternoon  of  production  this 
scene  was  rather  spoiled  by  ineffective  stage  manage- 
ment, but  further  rehearsals,  previous  to  the  piece 
being  taken  mto  toe  provinces,  have  remedied  this 
defect,  and  the  play  has  undergone  a  little  judicious 
pruning  and  alteration  where  evidently  necessary. 
Miss  Wylford  herself  played  the  part  of  Madame 
Lepralliere  and  if  at  all  times  she  was  not  quite 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  her  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  since  she  last  appeared  in  town  she  has  been 
gaining  considerably  in  stage  experience  and 
artistic  power,  and  with  so  young  an  actress  there 
is  every  hope  of  her  going  on  steadily  in  the  right 
direction. 

Among  the  other  ladies  a  word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  Miss  Kate  Wasey,  who  played  the  part  of 
Annette  D'Auvray  with  much  brightness  and  skill. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  as  Captain  Dormain,  quite 
carried  off  the  honours  among  the  gentlemen,  but 
was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Cantleyand  the 
rest  of  the  cast,  whose  work,  however,  does  not  call 
for  any  special  comment. 


Permanent  Pigments, 
The  persistency  with  which  we  have  advocated  the  use 
of  such  colours  as  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Standage,  and 
the  necessity  which  we  have  shown  to  exist  lor  the 
utmost  care  in  going  over  the  present  colour  box,  not 
merely  of  the  aquarellist  but  also  of  the  painter  in  oils, 
are,  we  trust,  beginning  to  be  appreciated  to  some  small 
extent,  at  least  by  the  art  world.  Still  there  are  a 
hundred  painters  even  now  who  give  their  orders  for 
colours  without  the  slightest  idea  of  their  standing  the 
test  of  time,  to  one  who  looks  into  their  perspective 
permanency,  alike  by  themselves  and  in  combination. 
But  surely  a  propaganda  inquiry  is  needed.    Many  of  the 


paintings  of  the  Dutch  masters  are  as  durable  as  if  they 
were  enamels.  Is  this  the  case  with  our  own  masters  ? 
It  is  pitiable  to  think  that  a  portrait  may  be  as  short.lived 
as  its  original,  and  that  the  owner  of  a  picture  shall  see 
the  colours  gradually  fade  out  from  year  to  year  as  the 
cherished  work  hangs  opposite  to  him  on  the  walls,  Nor 
is  this  due  to  special  causes.  It  is  the  general  complaint. 
Sir  David  Wilkie  was  at  one  time  so  enamoured  of  a 
peculiar  lustrous  brown  that  he  sought  many  means  to 
obtain  it,  and  amongst  others  resorted  to  the  use  of  a 
form  of  asphaltum  which  had  the  disastrous  quality  of 
drying  with  great  difficulty  and  inequality,  and  so  the 
pictures  which  belong  to  this  period  of  his  work  are  all 
starred  and  cracked.  Indeed,  in  one  case  it  is  said  the 
varnish  actually  dried  and  crusted  over  the  still  fluid 
vehicle  under  it,  so  that  when  the  picture  was  hung  up 
the  brown  paint  flowed  down  in  a  stream  to  the  frame. 
Such  accidents  are  deplorable  ;  but  then  they  are  experi- 
ments. Our  artists  have  learned  something,  though  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  some  admirable  works.  The  deterior- 
ation to  which  allusion  is  here  made  springs  from  more 
general  causes.  There  is  a  certain  dishonesty  in  the  use 
of  brilliant  colour  when  the  artist  knows  it  will  not  last. 
It  is,  in  truth,  the  same  kind  of  dishonesty  as  that  of  a 
tradesman  who  conceals  inherent  defects,  and  lets  the 
customer  buy  under  a  false  impression.  Our  annual 
exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  have  something  to 
answer  for.  There  is  a  familiar  phrase  of  the  studio 
which  expresses  this  vicious  and  ephemeral  brilliancy 
under  the  term  "screaming  academy  pitch,"  and  an 
artist  who  was  heard  to  boast  that  his  picture  "  would 
kill  whatever  hung  near  it  "  expressed  in  a  happy 
sentence  both  the  effect  and  the  motive  of  this  aim  of 
modern  painters.  It  is  not  thus  the  old  masters  laboured. 
In  the  quiet  of  their  studio  they  leisurely  but  industriously 
prepared  the  works  that  time  seems  only  to  mellow  and 
improve.  They  served,  indeed,  an  apprenticeship  to 
their  work,  and  learned  the  useful  lesson  to  grind  their 
own  colours  and  prepare  their  own  canvases.  Titian  used 
to  make  up  his  own  blue,  Claude  served  fc^r  years  at  the 
mere  drudgery  of  mixing  paints,  and  we  see  the  results. 


l0ral  ^rt  ^oU^. 

Cambridge.— A  picture  of  some  interest — the  gift  01 
T.  R.  Harding,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Huntingdonshire — has  reached  its  final  resting  place 
here  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  This  is  "The Brides- 
maid," painted  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  in  1851.  It  is  there- 
fore an  interesting  specimen  of  the  painter's  work  in  Pre- 
Raphaelite  days  ;  showing  all  the  defects  of  the  school, 
with  few  of  its  saving  graces.  However,  without  a 
doubt,  it  will  be  another  of  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  pictures,  which  visitors  to  the  University 
Town  must  not,  leave  without  seeing.  It  was  at 
the  Loan  Exhibition  in  the  Municipal  Art  Galleries  at 
Leeds,  last  year. 


Brighton. — The  competition  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  Brighton,  took  place  on  August  9th.  The  prize 
of  five  guineas,  offered  by  the  committee  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  best  madrigal  or  part-song,  open  to  all  pro- 
fessionals or  amateurs  resident  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Nixon,  of  St.  Leonard's- 
on-Sea  (nom  de  plume  "  Qui  docet  discit  "),  for  the  com- 
position of  a  six-part  madrigal.  Honourable  mention 
was  made  of  a  part-song — nom  de  plume  Expectans." 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Frederick  Corder,  Mr.  Henry 
Davey,  and  Mr.  Robert  Taylor.  All  the  compositions 
sent  in  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee may  well  be  pleased  at  the  result  of  their  laudable 
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experiment.  The  successful  work  is  written  for  the 
following  voices — two  trebles,  altos,  two  tenors,  and  a 
bass,  and  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Brighton  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  concert  at  the 
Dome,  Royal  Pavilion,  October  24th.  Mr.  Nixon  will,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  conduct  the  work  on  this 
occasion.  The  words  date  from  the  i6th  century,  and 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  Now,  ev'ry  tree  renews  its  summer's  green, 

Why  is  your  heart  in  winter's  garments  clad  ? 
Your  beauty  says,  my  love  is  summer's  Queen  ; 

But  your  cold  love  like  winter  makes  me  sad. 
Then  either  spring  with  buds  of  love  again, 
Or  else  congeal  my  thoughts  v*ith  your  disdain." 

Oxford. — For  several  years  past  the  long  vacations 
have  been  employed  at  New  College,  Oxford,  in  restoring 
and  beautifying  the  chapel.  "New,"  with  its  lovely 
garden,  is  probably  the  most  secluded  college  in  Oxford; 
and  it  bears  more  distinct  marks  of  its  antiquity,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  than  almost  any  other.  Of  late  years,  also 
it  has  turned  out  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  day.  Within  the  last  few  days  it  has  supplied 
suffragan-bishops  to  Oxford  and  Southwell,  and  the 
Greek  professor  to  Glasgow,  and  approaches  I3alliol  for 
the  headship  of  the  university  in  scholarship,  as  it  did 
Brasenose  the  other  day  for  the  headship  of  the  river. 
The  chapel  was  in  structure  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
in  1877  ;  the  woodwork  was  all  restored,  a  new  roof  was 
put  on,  a  new  organ  screen,  and  a  canopy  in  the  east 
wall  which  was  formerly  in  plaster  was  replaced  in  stone. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  niches  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  which  were  intended  for  statues,  were  allowed 
to  remain  empty.  Prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  they  were  filled  with  suitable  statues,  but  as 
New  College  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Popery,  the  Queen  ordered  these  statues  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  niches  have  ever  since  remained 
empty.    It  is  now  proposed  to  fill  them  again. 


Paris. 

I  must  mention  here  a  melancholy  fact  which  shows 
how  factitious  is  the  taste  of  the  public  for  art.  People 
go  in  shoals  to  an  art  exhibition  when  it  is  a  "  fashionable 
one;"  it  is  the  proper  thing  then.  It  seems  that  the 
exhibition  of  Barye's  works  is  not  fashionable,  for  no 
one  goes  to  it ;  the  entrance-fees  scarcely  amount  to  more 
than  a  guinea  a  day.  Although  the  hall  has  been  lent 
by  the  Beaux  Arts  School,  the  expenses  will  not  be 
covered ;  and  yet  some  of  the  bronzes  exposed  are 
perfect  masterpieces,  worthy  of  Grecian  art.  Barye  is 
the  first  sculptor  who  ever  modelled  animals  as  they 
really  are.  Before  his  time  people  were  satisfied  with 
the  wigged  lions,  such  as  those  that  decorate  Trafalgar- 
square  :  triumphs  of  conventionality,  negations  of  truth. 
He  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
study  the  living  model ;  and  although  the  king  of  the 
desert  does  not  come  up  to  his  full  advantage  in  a  cage, 
still  Barye  modelled  marvellous  things.  He  loved  all 
wild  animals  —  even  elephants,  buffaloes,  and 
rhinoceroses ;  dogs,  stags,  roes,  goats,  or  even  rabbits, 
serpents,  lizards  —in  tact,  all  animals.  But  it  is  the 
custom  to  consider  as  secondary  the  art  of  an  animal- 
painter  or  animal-sculptor,  and  poor  Barye  died  in 
distress  beside  his  masterpieces.  It  is,  however,  some 
consolation  for  his  ghost  to  know  that  Americans  are 
covering  his  bronzes  with  gold  ;  although  it  is  shameful 
that  in  his  own  land  such  indifference  is  shown  to  his 
memory.   It  is  said  that  America  will  erect  the  statue 


of  which  France  does  not  deem  him  worthy.  The  world 
of  art  is  greatly  moved  just  now  by  the  news  of  Meis- 
sonier's  marriage.  The  bridegroom  is  seventy-eight 
years  of  age  ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  illustrious 
painter  doesn't  look  his  age.  He  is  small,  wiry,  vigorous, 
an  intrepid  horseman;  and  if  his  long  antique  beard, 
divided  into  two  long  points,  were  not  so  grey,  he  could 
still  pass  muster  as  a  middle-aged  man. 


The  final  of  the  medals  of  honour  at  the  Salon  has 
taken  place.  For  painting  ;  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  with 
217  votes,  for  his  "Madonna"  and  "  Bretonnes  au 
Pardon"  (M.  Benjamin-Constant,  second);  and  for 
engraving:  M.  Achille  Jacquet,  with  92  votes,  for  his 
line  engraving  after  Cabanel's  "  p-ondatrice  des  Petites 
Soeurs  des  Pauvres."  No  medals  for  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture were  awarded,  as  Messrs.  Mathurin-Morceau 
and  Eoviot,  who  respectively  headed  the  lists,  failed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  majority  of  votes.  As  regards  the 
ordinary  medals,  none  of  the  "first  class"  have 
been  awarded  for  painting,  but  of  the  "second 
class"  there  are  14,  at  the  head  of  the  list 
being  M.  Gabriel  Guay — for  his  Poeme  des  Bois." 
Among  the  29  recipients  of  third-class  medals  are  Mr. 
Solomon  J .  Solomon  (for  his  ' '  Niobe  ")  and  Mr.  Weekes  ; 
while  among  the  "  Honourable  Mentions  "  is  Miss  Alice 
Havers  (Mrs.  Morgan).  M.  Michel  takes  the  first-class 
medal  for  sculpture,  and  M.  Esquie  for  architecture, 
while  for  line-engraving  M.  Deveaux  has  been  awarded 
the  coveted  honour. 

D.L.C. 


The  Web  of  Life.    By  Blanche  Atkinson.  Orpington, 
George  Allen,  1889. 

The  phrase  "thunder  and  small  beer,"  has  been, 
since  Thackeray  coined  it,  an  apt  nickname  for  a 
peculiarly  English  style,  worthy  and  ponderous 
enough  to  be  admired,  yet  so  pamfully  worthy,  and 
so  needlessly  ponderous,  that  one  hesitates  to  be 
rude  enough  to  read  it,  or  treat  as  a  friend  without 
ceremony.  But  when  a  chronicle  of  thunder  and 
small  beer,  leaves  out  the  thunder  and  replaces  the 
mild  intoxicant  by  a  teetotal  substitute  warranted 
to  cheer  without  inebriating,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  its 
merits  justice.  No  doubt  books  of  this  class  are 
not  unwholesome,  not  untrue  to  nature;  nor  is  their 
diction  clumsy  or  the  writing  strained,  yet  if  they 
fail  to  amuse  or  interest  the  reader,  their  virtues  are 
comewhat  liable  to  be  ignored.  All  the  epithets  of 
praise  in  the  vocabularly  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher, 
might  be  conscienciously  used  in  criticising  The  Web 
of  Life  ;  a  family  of  Sabbatarian  fanatics  might  read 
it  on  Sunday  although  its  chapters  are  bound 
together  instead  of  being  sandwiched  between 
theology  and  mission  work  in  periodical  issues.  In 
short,  to  employ  a  new  American  importation,  the 
book  is  ''factual."  But  "  factuality "  is  hardly- 
nearer  realistic  than  romantic  art.  Mere  iteration 
of  the  dull  record  of  the  lower  middle  class,  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  marvellous  fidelity  of  true  realism, 
that  yet  turns  the  dun  air  of  sordid  unlovely  living, 
into  an  atmosphere  wherein  looms  forth  a  great 
tragedy.  Whether  treated  thus,  or  with  a  glamour 
of  romance  raising  nobility  of  purpose  into  heroic 
action,  or  transferring  the  common  place  by  its  rare 
humour  into  exquisite  comedy,  a  book  that  takes  its 
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theme  from  the  household  of  a  small  grocer,  may 
result  in  a  work  of  art,  which  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  people  and  place,  a  cheap  photograph  as  it  were 
of  their  life,  can  never  achieve. 

Yet  the  author  of  this  book,  although  so  prosaic 
in  result,  has  evidentally  tried  to  express  something 
noble.    The  word-pamting  of  an  old  street  with  its 
glowing  mass  of  flowers,  is  an  instance  of  this — yet 
to  write  a  list  of  the  colours  employed  is  not  to  bring 
the  picture  into  being.    It  is  true,  no"  doubt,  that 
*'  the  glossy  leafed  escallonico  is  hardly  ever  without 
some    rich    crimson    flower,"    true    also  that 
"hydrangeas  are  covered  with  great  round  balls  of 
lose  and  lilac  in  many  shades,"  and  so  on,  for  nigh 
upon  a  page,  but  such  writing  hardly  presents  to  the 
mind  the  rapid  image  that  should  result.  The 
author  oddly  enough  disclaims  this  mere  collection 
of  facts,  on  the  next  page,  when  we  are  told  "  John 
Lyon  was  much  addicted  to  moralising,  if  he  saw  a 
yellow  primrose  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
help  thinking  of  something  more  than  a  yellow 
primrose.    He  was  no  poet,  but  he  was  an  idealist, 
which  is  almost  the  same,  and  was  never  content 
with  '  mere  facts.'  "    Of  course  this  may  only  mean 
that  the  hero — who  ends  as  Sir  John  Lyon,  M.P., 
was  a  worthy  young  Radical  who  was  bent  upon 
destroying  the  Primrose  League  and  finding  his 
available  "mere  facts"  insufficient,  was  idealising 
others.    Seriously,  it  is  not  against  The  Web  of  Life, 
itself,  that  we  should  speak  sternly,  but  against  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  such  superfluous  books.    It  is 
enough  to  recall  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Crawftird,  or  Mrs. 
Wood's  Village  Tragedy,  to  see  what  women  have 
done  in  depicting  real  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  noble  works  of  art.     Then   recall  Miss 
Worboise,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  many  another  popular 
writer,   and  if  the  difference   be  not  clear,  rest 
assured  that   art  is  a  sealed  book   to  such  an 
one,  and  that  the  least  grasp  of  its  first  principles  is 
absolutely  wanting.     It  is  not  unfair  to   ask  of 
those    who    write     that    they    should  forbear 
to   attempt   that    for  which   Nature   has  given 
no   equipment.     If,  indeed,  such  writing  is  done 
for  sustenance,  the  work  may  be,  to  that  extent, 
noble — but  never  literature  ;  but  if  done  for  fame 
or  by  way  of  teaching  anything,  worth  teaching  (and 
when  a  book  so  delightfully  produced  as  this  one 
comes  into  one's  hands  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  it  aims  to  be  an  artistic  attempt),  then  is  the 
column  of  a  paper  devoted  to  art,  catholicity  of  the 
widest,  and  a  real  desire  to  praise  the  good  in  what- 
ever guise  it  may  come,  still  unequal  to  the  task.  It 
owns  that  the  book  is  grammatical,  fervent,  practical 
and  moral ;  but  why  it  was  created,  or  why  such  a 
book  in  these  over  productive  days  can  be  issued 
when  scores  of  the  masterpieces  are  procurable  for 
a  few  pence,  is  not  easy  to  discover.    One  sentence 
"  but  Nature  is  almost  too  fine  down  here  to  be  made 
pictures  of"  may  be  quoted,  not  for  its  boldly  collo- 
quial wording,  but  as  a  happy  excuse  for  readers  of 
the   September  number  who  are  disinclined  for 
work. 

The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1888.  London 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) 
The  ninth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 


Studies  is  the  first  of  a  new  series.   The  size  of  the 
page  is  greatly  increased,  the  folio  plates  are 
discarded,  and  all  illustrations  are  bound  in  the  text. 
The  change  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the 
volumes.    Not  many  of  the  older  folio  plates  actually 
required  a  sheet  of  such  size,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  importance  of  those  which  did  require 
it  compensated  for  the  expense  and  theinconvenience 
of  separating  text  and  plates.    Something  of  interest 
is  always  to  be  found  in   every  number  of  this 
Journal.    Mr.  C.  Smith's  beautiful  vase  fragments 
form  a  good  introduction  to  the  new  series.  His 
striking  suggestion  as  to  Selene  in  the  East  Pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon,  is  made  most  convincing  by 
his  sketch.    He  would  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
contributed  an  important  item  to  the  restoration  and 
interpretation  of  this  most  familiar  of  all  Greek 
works,  if  Wolters  and  Collignon  had  not  unfortu- 
nately anticipated    him  by   a  few   years.  Prof. 
Gardner  contributes  two  articles.    The  second  is  a 
long  and  useful  study  of  the  representations  of  coun- 
tries and  cities  in  ancient  art ;  there  is  a  certain 
want  of  originality  and  depth  in  the  treatment,  but 
a  wide  series  of  works  are  described  and  elucidated 
in  a  very  thorough  way.    The  representation  of 
Britain  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian  is  quoted  as  "showing 
that  thus  early  the  destiny  of  Britain  to  rule  the 
waves  was  not  unsuspected  by  the  Roman  con- 
querors. "   The  reflection  is,  perhaps,  more  common- 
place than  convincing.     We  doubt  whether  it  is 
accurate  to  call  "  Mount  Argasus  the  chief  diety  of 
the  Cappadocians."    Amid  the  clear  and  quite  con- 
vincing argument  there  is  in  both  articles  a  shght 
tendency  to  slay  the  ghosts  of  dead  theories,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  mentioned  on  p.  57,  that  "  alle- 
gorical figures  "  were  *'  introduced  into  ancient  art 
late  and  by  Roman  influence."    We  trust  that  Prof. 
Gardner  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  is  sometimes 
said.    Ought  he  not  to  use  the  past  tense  ?  Mr. 
Ridgeway  contributes  some'suggestive  further  studies 
in  early  metrology.    Mr.  Farnoll  gives  a  description 
of  some  pieces  of  Greek  sculpture  at  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg.    It  shows  attentive 
and  independent  observation,  but  perhaps  errs  in 
method  by  overdoing  the  aesthetic  side  and  neglect- 
ing the  historic  side  of  archaeological  evidence.  The 
language  shows  strongly  marked  individuality,  pass- 
ing sometimes  into  rather  unpleasing  mannerisms; 
take,  for  example,  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
"swollen  "  on  pp.  41  and  45.    The  reader  is  left  to 
infer  which  of  the  heads  of  Zeus  that  are  described 
in  the  text  is  the  one  represented  on  p.  43.  Mr. 
Bury  continues  his  account  of  the  Lombards  and 
Venetians  in  Eubcea,  1340-1470,  a  careful  study  of  a 
recondite  subject,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  journal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Bent  had  the  enterprising 
idea  of  hiring  a  small  ship  and  taking  a  voyage 
along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    Mr.  Bent 
describes  as  the  result  of  this  voyage,  some  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  Asia  Minor."    But  we  doubt 
whether  such  descents  on  a  foreign  shore  are  strictly 
consistent  with  international  law ;  and  they  are 
assuredly  not  calculated  to  increase  the  love  of  the 
Turkish  officials  for  future  explorers.    The  longest, 
and     in    some    respects    the   most  important, 
though  perhaps  the  least  interesting  article,  is 
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fhat  on  the  Cypriote  excavations  of  Messrs- 
Hogarth,  Gardner,  James,  and  Smith.  It  was 
a  piece  of  bad  luck  that  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  at  Paphos  was  so  disappointing  in 
results.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  done 
thoroughly  and  the  observations  to  have  been 
registered  carefully,  but  the  site  must  have  served 
as  a  mine  or  a  quarry  to  some  older  people,  and 
little  was  left  to  reward  the  latest  excavators.  It 
would  surely  have  been  possible  to  find  in  England 
a  competent  editor  for  the  inscriptions  in  Cypriote 
character  ;  a  sense  of  patriotism  might  have  dictated 
i:hat  the  entire  work  should  be  English.  Mr.  Hicks 
gives  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  by  future  discovery 
prove  only  the  beginning  of  a  study  of  "  a  sacrificial 
•calendar  from  Cos."  If  sufficient  fragments  can  be 
found  to  restore  the  interconnexion  and  sequence, 
and  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole  sense,  this 
should  prove  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  in- 
scriptions in  existence.  Mr.  Hogarth  contributes  a 
short  study  of  the  topography  of  Apameia  and  of 
its  famous  rivers,  in  which  he  seems  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  Prof  Hirschfeld's  identification  of  the 
Marsyas  was  not  correct.  The  last  paper  is  the 
fiTst  part  of '  A  Study  of  Phrygian  art '  by  Prof. 
Ramsay.  He  publishes  some  remarkable  new 
monuments,  and  draws  some  very  sweeping  in- 
ferences, historical  and  chronological,  from  them. 
He  makes  the  famous  Mycenasan  gateway  a  work 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  traces  a  migration  of 
conquering  European  tribes  into  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  settled  as  a  ruling 
caste  amid  a  subject  population  somewhere  about  a 
millennium  b, 

Etudes  d'Archeologie  at  d^Art.  Par  Olivier  Rayet. 
Reunies  et  publiees,  avec  une  Notice  Biographique 
sur  I'Auteur,  par  Salomon  Reinach,  Pans,  Firmin- 
Didot  and  Co. 

M.  Olivier  Rayet  is,  or  rather  was,  of  all  writers 
on  Greek  art,  perhaps  the  most  charming  to  the 
ordinary  cultivated  and  artistic  reader.  His  style 
is  simple,  perspicuous,  and,  so  far  as  a  foreigner  can 
presume  to  speak  of  the  French  language,  exquisite. 
His  taste  was  naturally  fine,  and  was  cultivated  to 
the  highest  degree,  both  by  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  original  homes  and  the  modern 
museums  of  the  Greek  schools  of  art,  and  by  the 
habits  of  critical  observation  that  are  required  in 
the  career  at  once  of  a  collector  and  a  scholar. 
This  first  volume  of  a  collected  edition  of  his 
shorter  papers,  scattered  over  various  journals, 
shows  him,  serhaps,  at  his  best.  It  will  be  followed 
by  another  volume,  which  will  contain  his  papers 
of  a  more  learned  character,  but  the  two  are  quite 
separate  from  each  other,  and  we  gather  the 
promise  of  a  continuation  only  from  a  remark  and 
note  on  p.  xv,  of  the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to 
the  volume.  The  papers  vary  much  in  length  and 
an  importance. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement.  Kineton  Parkes, 
London,  Reeves  and  Turner. 

Mr.  Kineton  Parkes  in  naming  the  P.R.B.  omits 
the  names  of  Coventry  Patmore,  E.G.,  Stephens, 


and  W.  CoUinson.  But  a  still  more  serious  error  is 
committed  in  ascribing  the  motive  power  in  the  first 
place  to  J.  E.  Millais,  The  three  vital  forces  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  have  been  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
W.  Holman  Hunt  and  J.  Ruskin.  The  eminent 
artist  who  has  now  degenerated  into  becoming  the 
chief  of  the  pap  and  ladle  school,  did  some  fine 
imaginative  work  while  under  the  influence  of  fine 
imaginations,  such  as  those  of  Hunt,  Rossetti  and 
Frd  Madox  Brown,  But  at  his  best  he  was  never  a 
thinker  or  a  leader  of  a  school.  His  technical 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  his  colleagues,  but 
his  influence  as  a  leader  was  always  small. 

On  the  subject  of  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Parkes  is  far 
more  interesting,  supplying  us  with  details  of  a  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  and  powerful  personality  and 
tracing  the  birth  of  ideas  in  a  manner  which  is 
extremely  valuable  to  the  student,  both  of  historical 
art  as  well  as  of  the  movements  of  the  day. 

Holman  Hunt,  he  tells  us,  was  placed  as  a  youth 
with  an  auctioneer,  but  the  boy  found  no  happiness 
until  five  years  of  continual  entreaty  and  struggle 
had  their  result  in  his  being  allowed  to  take  up  with 
art  as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  Academy 
Schools  at  the  age  of  18,  but  failed  to  do  much  there. 
Quite  early— in  fact,  while  still  a  student — Hunt 
commenced  to  study  the  works  of  the  Quattrocen- 
tists  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  began  to  trace 
the  purity  of  work,  due  to  the  "  drilhng  of  undeviating 
manipulation,  which  fresco  painting  had  furnished 
to  them,  and  he  tried  to  put  aside  the  loose, 
irresponsible  handling  to  which  he  had  been  trained, 
and  which  was  universal  at  the  time,  and  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  painting  which  allowed  no  excuse  for  a 
false  touch."  This  was  the  saving  of  him,  for  by 
temperament  he  was  slovenly  in  his  work,  and  this 
fault  had  been  encouraged  so  far  by  the  training  he 
had  received.  Finding,  however,  this  new  light  to 
his  feet,  he  abandoned  himself  to  it,  with  what 
success  we  ourselves  can  most  readily  judge.  About 
this  time  somebody  lent  him  "  Modern  Painters." 
He  sat  up  day  and  night  to  read  it,  and  he  says 
that  it  entirely  changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  views 
held  by  society  at  large  concerning  art;  and  "the 
echo  of  its  words  stayed  with  him,  and  pealed  a 
further  meaning  and  value  in  their  inspiration  when- 
ever his  more  solemn  feelings  were  touched  in  any 
way." 

At  this  time  he  neglected  his  chances  as  a  portrait 
painter,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  family,  who 
thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  he  was  going  to 
develope  into  the  old  orthodox  type  of  Bohemian. 
He  sold  a  picture,  however,  for  £20,  and  soon  after 
another  for  £yo — "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  from 
Keats'  poem,  which  he  finished  in  Millais'  studio, 
both  artists  working  late  into  the  night  by  candle 
light.  This  picture  brought  about  a  very  famous 
meeting,  of  which  more  in  the  sequel.  With  the 
£yo  for  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  for  por- 
traits. Hunt  now  left  his  father's  home  to  brave  the 
world  alone.  This  was  in  1848.  A  studio  was 
taken  in  Cleveland  Street,  and  in  it  he  worked  with 
his  friend  Rossetti.  The  first  picture  to  be  painted 
was  "  Rienzi,"  which  called  for  models  of  men  and 
horses ;  armour,  and  landscape.  The  horses  were 
lent  by  a  friend,  the  armour  borrowed,  the  models 
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hired,  and  journeys  made  into  the  country  for  the 
background  and  foreground.  This  took  money,  and 
more  than  could  be  spared.  The  picture  was  finished 
exhibited,  and  a  hundred  pounds  asked  for  it.  His 
picture  "  The  Christian  Missionary  "  was  sold  to  a 
gentleman  at  Oxford — a  friend  of  MiUais — and  with 
the  money  Hunt  commenced  that  noble  painting, 
"The  Tvvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  This,  when 
finished,  was  sent  to  the  Academy,  and  badly  hung. 
Things  now  went  with  him  particularly  vilely.  His 
pictures  didn't  sell,  and  at  last  he  was  reduced  to 
search  for  a  penny  to  buy  a  postage  stamp  for  a 
letter  he  had  wiitten,  and  he  seriously  contemplated 
emigration  to  Canada.  This  idea  he  imparted  to 
Millais,  who  was,  of  course,  very  much  shocked  at 
it.  He  had  /"500  saved,  and  this  he  made  Hunt 
promise  to  use,  which  generous  offer  was  at  first, 
naturally  enough,  gently  refused.  Millais' 
parents  also  pressing  it,  however,  Hunt  at  last  con- 
sented, and  went  to  Surrey  in  Millais'  company  to 
paint  backgrounds,  he  for  his  "  Hireling  Shepherd," 
Millais  for  "Ophelia."  When  these  were  finished, 
new  canvasses  were  produced,  and  Millais' 
*' Huguenot"  and  Hunt's  "Light  of  the  World" 
were  commenced.  Hunt  worked  in  an  orchard 
from  9  p.m.  till  5  a.m.  every  night  about  the  time  of 
the  full  moon  for  nearly  three  months,  seated  in  an 
open  shed,  and  working  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
"  The  Hireling  Shepherd  "  went  to  the  Academy, 
and  was  hung  on  the  line.  It  was  sold  soon  after 
for  ;^300.  "The  Strayed  Sheep"  was  painted,  and 
sold  for  ;^i20,  subsequently  gaining  the  £^0  prize 
at  Birmingham.  Hunt  was  now  fairly  well  supplied 
with  funds.  He  got  partly  out  of  debt,  paid  off 
what  he  had  borrowed  from  Millais,  and  having 
returned  to  town,  settled  steadily  to  work  at  "The 
Light  of  the  World,"  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.,  every 
night,  mnch  to  the  astonishment  of  policemen  and 
others  who  passed  his  window.  The  picture  was 
sold  for  400  guineas. 

It  had  long  been  a  hope,  lately  strengthened  into 
a  firm  resolve,  to  go  to  Palestine,  to  paint  Nature 
there  as  he  saw  it.  His  picture,  "  The  Awakened 
Conscience,"  was  finished  abont  i6th  January,  1854, 
and  the  same  night  he  started  for  Paris,  en  route 
for  the  Holy  Land.  He  lingered  for  some  time 
in  Egypt,  painting  among  others  the  small 
canvas,  "The  Lantern  -  Maker's  Courtship." 
When  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  he  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  Jewish  models,  for 
the  Rabbis  published  an  excommunication  against 
all  who  entered  his  house.  He  had  determined  to 
paint  "The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple." 
Dismayed,  but  by  no  means  defeated,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  subject  of  "The  Scapegoat."  He 
went  to  the  Dead  Sea  attended  by  a  few  Arabs, 
various  misfortunes,  and  a  poor  goat  he  had  bought, 
and  there  painted  his  background,  his  enthusiasm 
contending  all  the  while  with  bad  food  and  other 
disadvantages.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
finished  the  picture,  and  then  found  the  excom- 
munication withdrawn,  by  means  of  a  friend  who 
had  interested  himself,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
go  on  with  the  "Temple"  picture.  At  the  end  of 
1855,  he  sent  all  his  things  direct  to  Oxford,  and 
returned  to  England  via  Constantinople,  arriving  in 


February  of  1856.  He  had  been  abroad  just  over 
two  years. 

When  in  Oxford  he  was  persuaded  to  send  in  his 
name  to  the  Roval  Academy.  This  he  did  and  at 
once  regretted  it.  He  obtained  one  vote.  That 
august  body  afterwards  requested  him  to  join  it,  but 
he  courteously  excused  himself.  For  four  years 
"  The  Temple "  picture  was  faced  to  the  wall, 
while  the  artist  did  pot  boilers.  As  a  last  resource 
he  borrowed  ;^30o,  so  as  not  to  lose  another  season, 
and  went  to  work  and  finished  it.  This  picture 
years  afterwards,  along  with  "The  Shadow  oi 
Death,"  fetched  higher  prices  than  had  ever 
English  pictures  before.  This,  says  Mr  Parkes,  is 
the  story  of  the  pitiable  struggle  that  this  great 
painter  had  to  endure  before  his  genius  was 
recognised  by  the  public.  It  was  not  because  his 
youthful  work  was  immature,  for  his  early  works  are 
in  many  instances  as  good  as  his  latter.  "  It  was 
simply  due  to  the  crass  stupidity  of  recognised  art 
authorities,  and  the  cursed  aptitude  people  have  ot 
putting  their  noses  to  the  heels  of  the  first  drivelling 
ignoramus  who  has  the  impudence  to  walk  before 
themi."  "  Of  the  three  men  Millais,  Hunt,  and 
Rossetti^  of  course  Hunt  endured  the  most,  over- 
came more  difficulties,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  as  to  who  is  the  noblest  man  of  the  three, 
however  we  may  judge  of  their  genius." 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious  and  we 
should  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  see  Mr.  Parkes'  con- 
cluding remark. 

What  Mr.  Parkes  has  to  sayabout  the  two  Rossettis 
is  not  particularly,  interesting  and  his  criticism  of  the 
works  of  Dante  Gabriel  is  both  weak  and  untrue. 

Our  author  is,  however,  again  readable  and  useful 
when  he  places  before  us  the  actual  words  and 
challenges  exchanged  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  against  the  Academy  Ring  in  1851. 
Of  the  latter  the  Goliath  was  the  customary 
Philistine  champion  The  Times,  which  wrote : — 

"These  young  artists  have  unfortunately  become 
notorious  by  addicting  themselves  to  an  antiquated 
style  and  an  affected  simplicity  in  painting.  We  can 
extend  no  toleration  to  a  mere  servile  imitiation  ot 
the  cramped  style,  false  perspective  and  crude 
colour  of  remote  antiquity.  We  want  not  to  see 
what  Fuseli  termed,  drapery  "  snapped  instead  of 
folded,"  faces  bloated  into  apoplexy  or  extenuated 
into  skeletons  ;  colour  borrowed  from  the  jars  in  a 
druggist's  shop, and  expression  forced  into  caricature. 
That  morbid  infatuation  which  sacrifices  truth, 
beauty,  and  genuine  feeling  to  mere  eccentricity, 
deserves  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  public." 

If  by  "the  hands  of  the  public  "  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  very  public-spirited  organ,  the  Times,  it 
would  appear  from  this  extract  that  they  got  "  no 
quarter."  However,  these  hands  were  the  hands 
of  a  mortal,  nothing  more — hands  of  a  writer  for 
the  press."  They  were  thick  and  heavy — it  is 
probable  the  head  which  guided  them  was  the 
same.  We  may  reasonably  presume  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  Passing,  however,  all  this  by,  there 
were,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  Times'  critic, 
other  hands,  and  other  heads,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  perhaps,  other  hearts  that  represented 
public  opinion,  and  these  the  true  public  opinion, 
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as  has  since  been  proved,  and  no  uneducated 
•* mob  opinion."  These  hands  were  powerful;  this 
head  was  cool;  and  this  heart  was  warm.  The 
voice  was  no  weak  one,  and  joy  arose  in  the  tents 
of  the  faithful  as  their  dehverer  stepped  .forth  and 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  in  support  and  in 
vindication  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  This  letter 
was  signed  "The  Author  of  Modern  painters." 
After  decrying  the  tone  of  the  Times  criticism  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say — 

"These  Pre-Raphaelites  do  not  desire  or  pretend 
in  any  way  to  imitate  antique  painting,  as 
such.  ...  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  their 
aim.  .  .  .  they  intend  to  surrender  no  advan- 
tage which  the  knowledge  or  inventions  of  the 
present  time  can  afford  to  their  art.  They  intend  to 
return  to  early  days  in  this  point  only,  that,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  they  will  either  draw  what  they  see,  or 
what  they  suppose  might  have  been  the  actual 
facts  of  the  scene  they  desire  to  represent,  irre- 
spective of  any  conventional  rules  of  picture-making  ; 
and  they  have  chosen  their  unfortunate  though  not 
inaccurate  name  because  all  artists  did  this  before 
Raphael's  time,  and  after  Raphael's  time  did  not 
this,  but  sought  to  paint  fair  pictures,  rather  than 
represent  stern  facts ;  of  which  the  consequence 
has  been  that,  from  Raphael's  time  to  this  day,  his 
art  has  been  in  acknowledged  decadence. 

"  Now,  sir,  presupposing  that  the  intention  of 
these  men  was  to  return'to  archaic  Art  instead  of 
to  archaic  honesty^  your  critic  borrows  Fuseli's 
expression  respecting  ancient  draperies  "snapped 
instead  of  folded."  and  asserts  that  in  these 
pictures  there  is  a  "servile  imitation  of 
false  perspective,"  to  which  I  have  just  this  to 
answer — that  there  is  not  one  single  error  in  per- 
spective in  four  out  of  the  five  pictures  in  question ; 
and  that  in  Millais'  "  Mariana  "  there  is  but  this  one 
— that  the  top  of  the  green  curtains  in  the  distant 
window  has  too  low  a  vanishing  point. 

"  Secondly,  that  putting  aside  the  small  Mulready 
and  the  works  of  Thorburn  and  Sir  W.  Ross,  and 
perhaps  some  others  of  those  in  the  mmiature  room 
which  I  have  not  examined,  there  is  not  a  single 
study  of  drapery  in  the  whole  Academy,  be  it  in 
large  works  or  small,'which,  for  perfect  truth,  power, 
and  finish,  could  be  compared,  for  an  instant,  with 
the  black  sleeve  ot  Julia,  or  with  the  velvet  on  the 
breast  and  the  chain-mail  of  the  Valentine  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  picture,  or  the  white  draperies  on  the  table  of 
Mr,  Millais'  "  Mariana,"  and  of  the  right-hand  figure 
of  the  same  painter's  "  Dove  returning  to  the  Ark." 

This  is  a  splendid  vindication,  and  a  letter  which 
is  calculated  to  help  and  cheer  any  man  or  body  of 
men  instituting  a  reform  and  appealing  to  prejudice 
and  blind  and  ignorant  conservatism.  It  did  help 
to  cheer  them,  and,  what  is  more,  was  followed  up 
a  few  days  later  by  another,  which,  though  pointing 
out  the  faults  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  con- 
cluded in  the  following  prophetic  words  : — 

"And  so  I  wish  them  all  heartily  good  speed, 
believing  in  sincerity  that  if  they  temper  the  courage 
and  energy  which  they  have  shown  in  the  adoption 
of  their  systems  with  patience  and  discretion  in 
framing  it,  and  if  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to 
DC  driven  by  harsh  and  careless  criticism  into  rejec- 


tion of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  influence 
over  the  minds  of  others,  they  may,  as  they  gain 
experience,  lay  in  our  England  the  foundation  of  a 
School  of  Art  nobler  than  the  world  has  seen  for 
three  hundred  years." 

How  wonderfully  these  words  ot  our  great  critic 
have  been  realised.  These  Pre-Raphaehte  works 
have  indeed  formed  the  foundations  of  a  splendid 
school  of  art,  which,  even  now,  is  but  in  its  mxancy. 
It  is,  however,  a  robust  infancy,  and  we,  who  are 
young,  may  confidently  look  forword  another  thirty- 
seven  years,  when  the  edifice  erected  on  these 
foundations  will  be  a  noble  one  indeed. 

It  was  now  that  critics  in  general,  and  the  Times' 
critic  in  particular,  found  out  that,  unpleasantly 
enough,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  had 
been  making  very  egregrious  asses  of  themselves.  It 
was  a  nasty  pill  to  have  to  take,  but  they  took  it, 
and  then  things  gradually  turned  and  Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism  began  to  find  favour  even  in  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines.  Many  deserters  even  came  to  the  camp 
of  Israel,  but  no  more  were  hostilities  renewed  with 
the  severity  and  anger  that  had  before  characterised 
this  memorable  war  of  orthodoxy  and  innovation. 
What  had  there  been  after  all  to  cause  this  strife  ? 
New  principles,  but  only  principles  which  had  long 
been  in  the  air.  New  ideas,  but  ideas  which  had 
dimly  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Blake,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Shelley  and  Keats.  Germs  of  a  few  years  ago, 
newly  turned  up  by  the  labourer  in  life,  and  from 
this  time  forth  to  germinate,  develope,  fructify,  and 
in  their  turn  produce  new  germs,  probably  of  a 
higher  and  more  complex  structure. 

Mr.  Parkesis  again  lucid,  thoughtful,  and  instruc- 
tive in  summing  up  the  movement.  "  Whether  we 
call  it  the  English  Renaissance  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  most  intellectually  active 
period  in  the  whole  history  of  English  thought,  art, 
and  literature.  Whether  we  consider  the  Trac- 
tarian,  the  Pre-Raphaelite,  the  Evolutionary,  the 
Gothic  revival,  or  Socialism,  we  cannot  but  be  con- 
vinced of  the  mighty  import  of  each  and  all.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  is  undoubtedly  the  out- 
come of  the  Tractarian.  The  great  cry  of  each 
is  Earnestness,  and  this  it  is  which  is  the  watch-word 
of  the  whole  five  of  the  movements  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  The  spirit  which  animates  our  times  is  not 
one  of  destruction  merely,  but  it  is  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  supply  something  more  true  and  more 
natural  in  place  of  the  falE=e  and  the  sham  vyhich 
before  existed. 

Pre-Raphaelitism  is  in  its  essence  truth  and  nature. 
It  is  not  realistic,  but  it  is  naturalistic.  It  does 
not  make  slavish  copies  from  nature  or  produce  a 
species  of  manual  photograph.  Neither  is  it  fan- 
tastic, evolving  from  its  hidden  depths  pictures 
which  are  neither  understandable  of  gods  or  men. 
Midway  between  these  two  extremes  comes  Pre- 
Raphaehtism  as  its  originators  meant  it,  and  there 
may  be  degrees  of  Pre-Raphaelitism."  In  Rossetti 
we  find  the  mystic,  in  Hunt  the  palpable,  and  in 
some  of  his  works,  zealous  rehgionism  and  the 
spiritual.  In  all,  however,  we  have  naturalism, 
and  this  it  is  which  is  meant  when  Pre-Raphaelitism 
is  spoken  of.  The  English  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not, 
as  was,  and  is  frequently  supposed,  set  themselves 
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to  work  to  copy  all  the  crudities  of  the  original  Pre- 
Raphaelities.  Far  from  it.  They  took  the  greatest 
advantage  they  could  of  the  art  training  they  them- 
selves had  received,  and  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gress in  manipulation  art  had  undergone  during  the 
centuries  past,  and  this  they  added  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  present  day  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
old  Pre-Raphaelities,  and  thus  equipped,  they  com- 
menced their  campaign.  Thus  equipped  as  far  as  ^ 
painting  was  concerned,  but  furnished  in  another 
direction,  too,  with  stores  of  boundless  wealth 
in  the  romantic  feelings  they  had  imbibed  from 
their  immediate  predecessors  in  English  poetry, 
and  their  remote  predecessors  of  the  remote 
ages.  The  romanticism  of  Rossetti  is  due  very 
largely,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  to  a  study 
of  mediaeval  literature  ;  but  not  only  to  this,  for  the 
splendid  outburst  of  romance,  commencing  with 
Coleridge,  through  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
had  a  very  large  influence  upon  his  mind.  Then  his 
own  contemporaries,  too,  furnished  him  with  stores 
of  dehght  and  instruction,  and  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  Swinburne  all  helped,  and  we  reap  the 
benefit  in  picture  and  poem  from  this  strange  man 
who,  m  his  habits  of  life  and  in  his  works,  was  the 
essence  of  romance.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
romance  is  quite  inconsistent  with  truth,  and,  in- 
deed, with  nature  ;  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  there 
are  also  people  who  believe  that  religion  as  well  as 
romance  is  quite  as  inconsistent.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  excuse  for  the  man  who  thinks  the  former  to 
also  believe  the  latter,  for  it  is  certain  that  much  of 
historical  religion  now  depends  for  its  acceptance 
entirely  upon  its  deeply  romantic  qualities.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  there  cannot  be  essentially  any 
antagonism  between  romance  and  nature  and  truth, 
and  a  painter  can  paint  a  naturalistic  romaunt  with- 
out the  least  violation  of  the  consistences.  This  has 
been  proved  time  after  time  by  Rossetti's  and  Hunt's 
work,  but  people  will  not  be  brought  to  see  it.  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  then,  was  a  revolt,  but  not  against 
romance,  or  rehgion,  or  beauty,  or  drawing,  or 
colour,  but  a  revolt  against  conventionality  ;  petti- 
ness and  likeness  in  art.  It  was  a  system  upon 
which  its  members  went  to  work.  It  was  a  progres- 
sion, an  advance  on  English  art  as  they  found  it  in 
their  day,  and  not  a  retrogression  to  and  a  rehabili- 
ment  of  the  faults  of  early  painters.  They  knew 
that  art  was  in  a  low  condition  ;  and  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  point  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  period  ;  and  they  knew  that  without  some  power- 
ful stimulus  English  art  would  sink  into  decay. 
Fortunately  the  stimulus  was  given,  and  English  art 
is  a  glory  6f  the  nations.  We  have  now  repre- 
sentatives of  all  schools,  and  all  schools  are  repre- 
sented well." 

Mr.  Parkes  little  book  is  incomplete,  and  in  places 
mistaken,  but  with  both  these  drawbacks  it  is  the  best 
note  yet  published  on  the  chief  art  movement  of  the 
period  with  which  it  deals,  1840-70. 

The  Dial,  No.  i.  C.  H.  Shannon,  The  Vale,  Chelsea. 
"We  seldom  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
publication  at  once  so  original  and  so  artistic  as 
The  DiaL       u  g^th  greate  and  smalle 
We  shalle  dyalle." 
Was  the  pensive  pun  our  forefathers  inscribed  on 


the  silent  recorder  assumed  by  Mr,  C.  H.  Shannon 
and  his  friends  as  the  title  of  their  new  venture. 
The  melancholly  reflection  embodied  in  the  motto 
glides  like  some  enchanted  worm  through  every 
page  of  a  publication,  before  which  the  Hobby  Horse 
fades  into  the  commonplace,  and  one  wonders  at 
the  moderation  of  those  who  founded  the  Germ. 
We  do  not  expect  to  see  many  numbers  of  the  Dial, 
but  all  we  do  see  will  be  welcome,  and  meanwhile 
we  can  recommend  to  our  readers,  lovers  of  books 
and  engravings  what  even  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  would 
not  disdain  to  call  "  a  good  thing."  The  Germ  now 
sells  for  five  guineas  a  copy,  the  first  (the  real  first) 
number  of  the  Hobby  Horse  may  be  obtained  for  love, 
but  hardly  for  money,  and  in  an  age  which  treasures 
the  eccentricities  of  genius  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  ten  years  hence  he  will  be  a  lucky  man  who 
succeeds  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  Dial  for 
anything  under  a  pound.  The  illustrations  in 
number,  the  mystic  seven,  are  somewhat  disturbing 
to  persons  rising  fresh  from  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's 
famous  address  to  the  Medical  Congress  wherein 
he  describes  insanity  as  a  deficiency  rather  than  a 
superabundance  of  imagination.  If  it  be  a  test  of 
sanity  to  follow  the  imaginations  of  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Ricketts,  then  it  is  indeed  "  a 
mad  world,  my  masters  1 "  The  first  picture  is  of  the 
"  Worm  and  the  Lady,"  and  is  a  startling  correc- 
tion to  the  modern  taste  for  feints  degrades.  A 
reproduction  from  Mr.  Shannon's  beautiful  and 
pathetic  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal  "  follows,  and  the 
mystical  grace  of  St.  EHzabeth  breathes  an  odour 
of  roses  in  the  third.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  when 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most,"  reveals  how  the 
lines  of  female  beauty  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  Chelsea  Vale,  while  the  worm  who  came 
to  town  is  an  astounding  etching  abounding  in 
subtle  sweetness  of  curve  and  line,  but  in  exact 
purpose  exceeding  the  comprehension  of  anybody 
but  an  esoteric  Buddhist.  The  letterpress  and  the 
initial  letters  will  form  jthe  subject  of  a  separate 
notice,  for  the  work,  with  all  its  wildness,  is  the 
work  of  genius,  and  is  probably  destined  to  exercise 
an  influence  not  wholly  unlike  that  excited  by  the 
early  studies  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

ACADEMY  NOTES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 

Sir, — Whilst  thanking  you  for  your  notice  of  Academy 
Notes,  in  the  June  number  of  The  Artist,  I  take  leave  to 
object  to  the  expression  "  inexcusable  omissions,"  in 
reference  to  the  illustrations  for  the  present  year;  and 
refer  you  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  in  the  preface, 
which  states  the  reason  for  certain  omissions  to  which 
you  refer.  For  the  rest,  there  must  be  a  selection  ;  also, 
certain  unavoidable  omissions,  in  a  book  that,  coiite  qui 
coutc,  has  to  "  go  to  machine  "  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  seeing  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  any  important  omission  is  that 
sketches  often  do  not  arrive  in  time  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Swan's  Prodigal  Son,  for  which  a  place  was  left  until  the 
last  moment),  and  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your 
columns  to  point  this  out  to  contributors.  It  would  be 
easy  to  be  more  complete,  but  Kcadimy  Notes  must  be 
published  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Yours  faithfully.  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

X23,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.— 27  July.  1889. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildingi,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAUBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday— 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
MpNDAY,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 
FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Glasses  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

classes  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life 
and  modelling  in  clay. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Satprday — 6  to  8. 

CLASS  FOR  drawing  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFB. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 1©.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday- 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

WIDNESDAY--7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  flay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 


Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 


R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary, 


PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 
rPrT^or..^  f  11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 
iUESDAY  ^     7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

TT^T...^    ^11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 
JRIDAY    ^     7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  fLASS  ON  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  CLASS  ON  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 
Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

class  for  drawing  and  painting  from  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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PAPIER  BOTJRRE  LAY  FiaURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  inform,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12:  12:  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 

Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10  ^ 

Boy   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application: 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTIER,  BARBE  &  ' 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
ee,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.. 


EMERSON  &  CO., 
Art  Furnishers,  Artists'  Colourmen, Ic, 

223,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Late  1,  Berner's  Street,  W.) 

ARCHES,  FITMENTS,  SCREENS,  STUDIO  FURNI- 
TURE, Ac,  FOR  CARVING  and  DECORATING— 
A  SPECIALITE— CUSTOMERS'  OWN  DESIGNS 
EXECUTED.— Estimates  Feeb. 

Artists'  Materials.  (Gebr  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours). 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  ENVOI,  LONDON." 


Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Mr.  LEWISF.  DAY'S 

TEXT  BOOKS  of  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN 

Specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Art  Schools. 
Each  Volume  Fully  Illustrated.   Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

7.  THE  ANATOMY  of  PATTERN. 
With  Thirty-five  Full-page  Illustrations. 

77.  THE  PLANNING  of  ORNAMENT. 
With  Thirty.eight  Full  page  Illustrations. 
777.  THE  APPLICATION  of  ORNAMENT, 
With  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations. 
The  Three  Text  Books,  bound  in  One  Volume, 
Cloth  Gilt,  forming  a  handsome  Prize  or  Gift  Book 
Price  10s.  6d. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  32,  High  Holborn,  Londoit. 

€xtia  :  3t)^aal :  of :  €ammmt, 

38,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
LONDON,  E.G. 

'  Principal  :  Mr.  D.  TOLMIE,  F.S.Sc.  (Lend). 
Author  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  and  Messrs. 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons'  Text-books  on 
Double  Entry  Book-keeping." 

THIS  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  thorough  instruction  in  those 
accomplishments  which  are  now  essential  to  success 
in  a  business  career. 

DEPARTMENTS. 
Shortkand,  Pitman's  System. 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry. 
Type-Writing,  on  the  Remington  and 

Machines. 
Handwriting,  Commercial  and  Legal. 
Arithmetic,  by  swift  business  methods. 
Languages,  French   and  German,  by 
other  native  Professors. 
Fees  moderate  and  inclusive.    U nhmited  facilities 
for  learning  and  practice.     Separate  rooms  for 
Ladies.    Situations  found  free  of  charge. 


For  Antwmcements  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Works  see  next /^age. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 


Now  Ready. 


ORKS   BY  |OHN  gUSKIN. 

Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of  "  The  STONES  of  VENICE/ 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

MODERN  PAINTERS," 


In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  86  full-page  steel  engravings,  and  one  lithograph  besides  three  hitherto 
unpublished  ("The  Lake  of  Zug,"  "Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "Chateau  de  Blois"),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
mezzotinted  by  the  late  Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth 
Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 


THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
(imperial  8vo;,  in  3  vols.  With  the  53  Plates  and  all  the  Woodcuts  and 
Text  as  originally  issued,  ^4  gs.,  the  3  vols. 

The  small  edition,  containing  selections  for  use  of  Travellers  in  Venice 
and  Verona,  is  still  to  be  had,  in  z  vols.,  cloth,  ss.  each. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
Second  Edition,  together  with  the  14  Original  Plates,  Imperial  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  21s. 

1.  The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice — 2.  The  Lamp  of  Truth. — 3.  The  Lamp  of  Power. — 
4.  The  Lamp  of  Beaut  jr. — 5.  The  Lamp  of  Life. — 6.  The  Lamp  of  Memory. — 
7.  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  ss. ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 

SESAME  and  LILIES :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 
Two  Lectujes.  "  Kings'  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queens'  Gardens,"  and  a  New 
Preface.  Ninth  Edition. 


Six  Essays  on  the  Elements  of 
Twenty-five 


MUNERA  PULVERIS 
Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE. 
Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 
Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

UEENofthe  AIR:  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  tie  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST:  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  to  Art. 

LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House"- 
wives  on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.   Fifth  Edition. 


EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE  :  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
—  Atlas  foliojabout  zsin.  by  i7in.),  A  3s. 

^d-mad 


A  few  of  the  Special  Copies  on  hand 
aper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas. 


■made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 


THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thoughts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
6tock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
tyle. 


ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY :  Translated  and 
Illustrated  by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John 
Ruskin.  With  Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Useful- 
ness, the  Virtues  necessary  to  Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices 
and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface  Epilogue,  and  Editorial 
Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the 
Platinotype  Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each 
Part ;  or  the  Complete  Work  in  cloth,  £1  los  medium  4to. 

PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
1,  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had, 2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters  Vol.  I. 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE  :  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4s,  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin. — 2.  The  Swallow. — 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate.— 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  ot  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.   i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d. ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  8vo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process.  1.  Oi  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2. 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure.— 6. 
The  School  ol  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.    Six  Lectures  on  Wood 

and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving. — 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence.— 3.  The  Technics  of 
Wood  Engraving.— 4.  The  Technics  oi  Metal  Engraving.— 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— {Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D*  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painteis.    Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Styria.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts 
Ninth  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid.        Lists  Post  Free. 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


Information  to  Appear  here  should  bt  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 


October  i. — Royal  Academy  School  opens  for 
Winter  Sessions.— Herkomer  School  Session 
begins. — Dublin  School  of  Art  Session  com- 
mences.— Royal  Female  School  of  Art  Session 
commences. — Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in 
Watercolours  Exhibition  opens. — Birmingham 
Art  Circle  opens. — Special  Admission  Examina- 
tion for  the  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 11.45  a.m.  and  6.45  p.m. 

October  2.— Art  Training  School  Lesson  begins. — 
Sending-in  day  for  Pastels  at  the  Grosvenor. 

October  7.— The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Arts  Crafts,  opens  at  the  New  Gallery. 

October  16.— Mr.  Morton's  Benefit  at  the 
Haymarket. 

October  19.— Re-opening  of  the  Globe  Theatre  with 
Caprice." 

October  21.— Mr.  W.  G.  Will's  Ninon  "  at  the 
Grand  Theatre. 

October  28. — Art  Congress  opens  at  Edinburgh. 


RONDEAU. 


The  loving  heart,  that  thinks  no  ill 
Shall  not  make  all  things  of  its  will, 
Nor  always  at  the  last  attain 
That  joy  which  overpays  all  pain, 
Yet  is  it  more  than  earthly  skill. 

It  fords  the  river  as  the  rill, 

It  scales  the  mountain  as  the  hill, 

What  task  so  hard  it  shall  restrain 

The  loving  heart  ? 

It  lifts  to  life  where  hate  would  kill, 

It  seeks  its  own  law  to  fulfil, 

And  out  of  all  contempt  of  gain. 
Comes  in  the  heart  beloved  to  reign 

Where  throned,  it  boasts  not,  but  is  still 

The  loving  heart. 


LETTERS  TO  LIVING  ARTISTS. 


No.  II.— TO  MR.  EDWIN  LONG. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  must  be  more  than 
usually  weary  of  the  very  obvious  play  upon 
your  surname  the  hackneyed  bit  of  Latinity 
*MfS  longa  vita  Jrm* "  suggests.    By  its  easy 


satire  it  has  tempted  only  too  many  a  rash  one 
to  peril  his  reputation  for  originality.  Yet  in 
spite  of  such  a  joke,  that  might  possibly  have 
laughed  a  French  artist  into  ignominy,  you 
hold  the  even  tenour  of  your  way,  shining  as 
the  bright  occidental  star  to  the  Art  gazers  in 
British  Philistia.  To  me,  I  confess  your  un- 
paralleled success  with  the  keepers  of  the 
Empire's  conscience — the  worthy  if  ungraceful 
middle-class — is  a  phenomenon  that  dazzles 
one  by  its  completeness,  and  is  ominous  in  its 
lurid  splendour  ;  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Philistine  verities  it  foreshadows,  and  the  final 
supremacy  of  self-satisfied  ignorance  it  augurs, 
shed  a  terror,  all  their  own,  over  the  "advanced" 
critic  of  to-day,  more  than  Religion  can  pro- 
voke, or  Nihilism  can  excite.  If  in  sober  truth 
your  gospel  of  Art  be  the  inspired  one,  and  you 
its  true  apostle,  whose  place,  as  your  admirers 
frequently  remark,  is  first  after  Gustave 
Dore,"  with  such  a  figure  head  it  seems  to 
me  the  ship  of  Art  is  in  sorry  plight.  Truly, 
if  your  creed  of  pictorial  dogma,  embodied 
in  your  paintings,  be  a  faithful  image  from  the 
mirror  you  hold  up  to  Nature,  and  refracts  her 
fair  face  upon  our  bewildered  eyes ;  not  only 
do  taste  and  culture,  as  we  know  them,  flee 
dismayed;  not  only  do  science  and  learning 
retire  with  hasty  apologies,  but  even  Nature 
must  own  she  has  hitherto,like  many  another  fair 
dame,  dreamed  of  possessing  more  beauty  than 
the  too  truthful  looking-glass  is  willing  to  allow. 
If,  indeed,  your  puppets  be  simulacra  of  real 
men  and  women,  your  atmospheric  effects,  the 
ideal  consummation  of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
and  your  poetic  and  dramatic  scenes  true 
presentations  of  life  and  passion,  then,  indeed, 
is  creation  less  noble  than  we  believed,  and 
no  British  Association  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  say  of  it,  that  it  was  "  fairly  good 
upon  the  whole." 

One  anecdote  that  need  not  be  true  because 
it  has  frequently  found  currency  in  print,  seems 
worth  recalling.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that  some 
years  ago  when  you  were  evolving  one  of  those 
Biblically  inspired  masterpieces  that  raise 
tears  of  emotion  in  the  eyes  of  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  you  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  sister  art  of  music  to 
environ  your  pseudo-Syrian  studio,  and  inspire 
the  divine  afflatus  you  invoked.  Whilst  your 
brush  in  rhythmic  sweeps  projected  upon  the 
canvas  that  waxy  surface  we  love  so  well,  and 
your  soul  poured  out  its  poetry  and  your  brain 
gave  up  its  archaeological  stores;  you  had,so  they 
say,  selections  from  Mendelssohn's  immortal 
oratorio,  the  ''Elijah,"  performed  upon  an 
American  organ  brought  to  your  studio  for 
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the  purpose  ;  so  that  this  mighty  music  stayed 
you  in  your  task,  and  cheered  your  muse  to 
new  efforts  and  supremer  heights.  In  all  later 
history  I  know  few  more  touching  scenes.  It 
surpasses  the  dying  Mozart,  with  his  own 
requiem  sobbing  forth  extreme  unction  for  its 
creator;  the  blind  Milton  dictating  to  his 
daughters;  and  other  touching,  if  hack- 
neyed, incidents  that  are  useful  to  desultory 
scribblers.  For  if  this  story  was  not  the 
invention  of  the  newspapers,  then  indeed  is 
Philistia  justified  of  her  hero.  To  reproduce 
an  oratorio  upon  an  harmonium,  is  a  happy 
thought,  quite  like  making  a  Michael- Angelo 
fresco  serve  for  reproduction  upon  a  woven 
silk  book-marker ;  but  to  transfuse  the  music 
of  a  Biblical  story,  whilst  portraying  incidents  of 
the  same  period  (within  a  few  centuries  or  so) 
into  oil  colours,  is  an  achievement  perfectly 
unique  in  its  daring  novelty. 

It  is  the  sham  culture,  the  Bohn-crib  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  the  shilling-handbook 
archoeology,  and  the  fine  pretence  of  being  well- 
informed  upon  matters  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  that  is  a  special  attribute  of  latter  day 
Philistia,  and  its  chosen  heroes,  and  provokes 
one  to  bitter  comment. 

To  be  merely  commonplace  like  the  excellent 
Mr.  Frith ;  to  be  only  incompetent  like  certain 
others  of  the  R.A.,  would  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  No-culture  is  negatively  pleasant,  good 
native  ignorance  is  really  delicious,  while 
positive  blunders,  such  as  Macbeth  in  a  full 
bottom  wig,  or  an  old  Testament  prophet  clad 
in  robes  of  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  come  with  a  delight  all  their 
own.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  ripe  acquaintance  with  classic  times, 
the  President's  mastery  of  statuesque  draperies, 
the  painstaking  zoology  of  Mr.  Stacy  Marks, 
or  the  medisevalism  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  are 
veritable  evidences  of  absolute  grasp  of  their 
subjects.  But  the  ordinary  respectable  classes 
care  for  none  of  these  things ;  what  they  rever- 
ence is  a  thought  just  a  shade  more  noble  than 
their  own,  a  one  shilling  idea,  in  place  of  their 
own  elevenpence-halfpenny  one.  For  as  the  true 
ring  of  sterling  gold  is  too  far  above  the 
ordinary  public,  so  again  they  scorn  mere 
coppers,  it  is  just  the  humble  advance  upon 
their  own  coin  they  prize. 

We  who  have  passed  from  the  same  place 
can  recall  the  raptures  of  those  who  yet  dwell 
in  bondage.  Have  not  I,  who  write  this 
unworthy  tribute  to  your  powers,  fallen  myself 
under  the  magic  sway  of  your  **  Babylonian 
Marriage  Market,"  your  "EgyptianFeast,"  your 
*•  Why  tarry  so  long  the  wheels  of  his  chariot !  " 


Vashti,  Esther,  and  many  another  canvas, 
wherein  you  added  a  Hampstead  prettiness  to 
the  unchane^ing  East  ?  You  have  at  times 
adorned  the  academy  catalogue  with  somewhat 
lengthy  extracts  from  Semitic  myths.  But  herein 
you  did  yourself  injustice,  for  in  truth  you  are 
iinder  than  your  fellows  and  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  but  hit,  as 
with  a  hammer,  every  point  that  adorns  >  our 
moralities,  into  the  thick  skulls  of  your  admirers. 
When,  but  lately,  I  saw  your  Marriage  Market 
again,  I  realised  fully  for  the  first  time  how 
far  away  I  was  from  the  green  and  sappy  days 
of  youth.  '*  Oh  to  be  able  to  admire  it  now  !" 
was  the  whispered  exclamation,  "  to  be  juvenile 
enough  to  become  excited  over  its  trite  details, 
to  really  doubt  if  the  undraped  figures,  were 
not  asking  too  much  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  forbear- 
ance!" Then  again  your  "  Zeuxis"  searchmg  for 
a  model  for  his  ideal  beauty,  and  the  charm- 
ingly subtle  way  you  have  embroidered  the  old 
myth,  is  full  of  character  all  its  own.  For 
you  have  made  each  beauty  so  typical,  so  pretty, 
and  oh  so  beautiful ;  Mrs.  Allen's  or  the  Pears' 
advertisements,  the  dainty  portraits  on  match 
boxes  and  French  bon-bons,  all  are  poor, 
all  are  crude  and  coarse  beside  your  refined 
ideals. 

Then  your  sentiment  is  so  chaste,  and  so 
proper,  generally  a  pretty  little  fable  of  the  sort 
that  once  adorned  Mavor's  spelling  book,  or 
else  one  of  the  milder  passages  from  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  in  spite  of  our 
boasted  love  of  the  British  Bible,  so  few  pictures 
inspired  by  its  pages  adorn  the  walls  of  our 
annual  exhibitions.  The  few  that  Mr.  Armi- 
tage,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  yourself  occasionally 
send,  are  of  the  Sunday  School  Reward  Card 
order  and  suggest  less  the  magnificent  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  the  mildly  exhilirat- 
ing  archaelogical  achievements  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  that  the  prophets  or  martyrs  of  early 
Judea,  dressed  like  theatrical  supers,  and^ 
posed  like  third-rate  artists  models.  If  biblical 
subjects  are  painted  quite  apart  from  any 
theological  motive,  they  deserve  large  treat- 
ment, for  the  chronicles  embody  passion  and 
pathos  as  nobly  heroic  as  of  any  historical 
period. 

To  think  that  Jeremiah  was  proud  of  a  new 
dressing  gown,  or  that  one  of  the  apostles  was 
more  concerned  about  the  folds  of  his  garment 
than  the  subject  in  hand  is  saddening,  but  if 
we  accept  the  trio  of  R.A.'s  idea  of  Biblical 
scenes,  we  can  only  wonder  not  that  the  Jews 
became  a  scattered  people,  but  that  such  entire 
frauds  were  able  to  outlive  their  ghastly  pre- 
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tensions  for  a  brief  hour,  for  they  did  not  even 
know  the  correct  dress  of  their  own  period, 
but  went  about  in  a  state  of  chronologically 
mixed  costume  supplied  apparently  by  a  very 
indifferent  property  man  who  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  ignorantly  informed  sources. 

In  short,  your  Goddess  of  Art  is  a  most  worthy 
young  woman,  well  read  in  her  Longfellow  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  able  to  abstain  from  the 
deadly  heresies  involved  in  a  perusal  of  Robert 
EUsmere,  and  to  shun  the  latitudinarianism  of 
Edna  Lyall ;  a  prude  without  pruriency;  a  young 
person  who  has  a  Mission  and  a  Message,  one 
ivho  says,  **  Oh  !  that  all  painters  were  so  vir- 
uous !  oh  !  that  art  worked  always  in  such 
loble  ways  " — and  many  other  oh's  needless  to 
recapitulate. 

If  one  threw  into  a  crucible  all  the  insular 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  all  the  bigotry  and 
contempt  for  the  beautiful,  all  the  self-sufficiency 
and  abject  platitudes  of  the  great  middle  class, 
and  fused  them  into  amass,  the  result  would  be 
inferior  to  your  clear  definite  expression  of  the 
ideal  dear  to  this  saving  type  to  which  England 
owes  her  greatness,  or  at  least  her  revenue. 

From  slobbering  sympathy  with  the  private  life 
of  royalty,  to  impertinent  intrusions  into  the 
private  life  of  the  poor  ;  from  lack  of  charity  to 
sinners,  to  excess  oi  charity  to  savages  ;  from 
purseproud  Phariseeism,  to  priggishness  of  the 
poor  but  pious,  of  all  such  qualities  you  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  most  noteworthy  apostle. 
Your  canvasses  suggest  a  British  Sunday  in  a 
provincial  town,  chapel,  tea  meetings,  Dorcas 
sewing  classes,  thread  gloves,  corkscrew  curls 
and  all  other  unwordly  charms.  We  cannot  say 
that  you  have  painted  the  England  of  to-day 
any  more  than  you  have  the  Syria  of  yesterday, 
but  that  you  are  the  man  of  the  hour  who,  in 
ways  called  at  least  of  art,  can  appeal  to,  and 
reproduce  accurately,  the  astounding  result  that 
*s  Britannic  to  its  core.  In  view  of  such 
xpressions  of  the  fanaticism  and  humbug  of 
le  19th  century,  in  recollection  of  your  extra- 
ordinary power  of  keeping  your  art  to  the  level 
)f  your  audience,  I  stand  dismayed,  but 
ippreciative,  and  hold  you  great  and  note- 
vorthy — a  supreme  leader  of  a  great  class  of 
nen,  one  who  has  gauged  his  fellows,  and  more, 
\as  gauged  his  fellowship  with  them. 

It  would  be  a  disagreeable  conclusion  to 
.  letter  of  this  type,  if  one  could  find  no  stand- 
point wherefrom  he  might  catch  agHmpseof  your 
dew  of  things  generally.  Anxious  to  discover 
.  topic  whereupon  I  can  sympathise  I  am 
Iriven,  not  without  reluctance,  to  pierce  the 
rivacy  that  envelopes  your  honoured  habita- 
ion  at  Hampstead.    Then  we  at  once  touch, 


for  both  regard  the  motto  of  the  oldest 
Wykehamist  of  all  Manners  makyth  man," 
as  one  guiding  rule  of  conduct.  Your  brother 
academicians  would  be  eager  to  support  me 
in  this,  I  feel  sure.  Of  course  people  are  apt 
to  be  misinterpreted,  even  as  the  late  Mr. 
Ayrton  was,  and  Mr.  Eastlake  now  is,  but  a  man 
need  not  be  without  that  noble  legend  in  his 
heart,  though  he  wears  it  not  on  his  sleeve  for 
every  daw  to  peck  at.  Then,  too,  we  both 
adore  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  felidae  the 
voluptuous  queenly  Persian  cat,  and  although 
to  stand  in  contemplation  of  your  canvasses 
might  provoke  ill  words,  we  can  criticise  the 
kittens  together  with  unalloyed  unanimity. 


FLATS. 


Are  not  mountains  getting  a  little  bit  over  done  ? 
Surely  the  tradition,  so  long  existent,  which  assigns 
to  them  all  sorts  of  grand  and  noble  qualities  and 
all  kinds  of  magnificent  attributes,  is  one  that  might 
go  the  way  of  all"  other  fond  delusions,  and  be 
relegated  to  that  lethal  chamber  to  which  most  of 
the  picturesque  fictions  that  were  formerly  used  to 
mislead   childhood    are    being  hurried  by  the 
practical  persons  who  are  the  moving  spirits  of  this 
nineteenth  century.    Mountains,  like  other  giants, 
are  beginning  to  go  at  the  knees  and  to  show  signs 
of  somewhat  ill-balanced  constitutions.    They  are 
not  what  they  were  when  they  were  young,  and 
their  incapacity  to  move  with  the  times  and  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  progress  is  beginning  to  tell 
seriously  against  them.    They  were  found  out  long 
ago  it  is  true.    One  classic  authority  has  left  on 
record  a  saying,  which  has  since  become  proverbial, 
that  shows  that  in  his  mind  at  least  mountams  were 
considered  fair  subjects  for  contemptuous  remark. 
The  ridiculus  mus,  which  resulted  from  some  moun- 
tainous indiscretion,  is  accepted    as  the  typical 
illustration  of  wasted  and  misdirected  energy.  The 
enlightened  Roman  is  to  be  thanked ;  he  has  done 
much  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  mountain  ; 
he  has  helped  greatly  to  upset  an  insolent  upstart 
whose  fancied  superiority  is  based  upon  mere  size. 
The  writer  was  certainly  before  his  times,  and  was 
probably  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  being 
an  irreverent  and  dangerous  sort  of  person ;  but  we 
are  in  the  present  day  prepared  to  greet  him  as  a 
pioneer  of  enlightenment,  as  a  fore-shadower  of 
modern  thought.    We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
class  him  with  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  other 
heroes  ot  historical  importance,  who  were  famed 
for  waging  unequal  but  eminently  successful  war- 
fare against  all  types  of  overgrowth.    The  work  he 
began  so  nobly  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  more 
or  less  succesfully,  and  there  are  signs  now  that  the 
overthrowing  of  mountains  is  almost  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.    It  is  with  a  humble 
endeavour  to  assist  so  desirable  a  consummation 
that  we  would  seek  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the  mountains 
and  to  claim  for  something  else  a  fair  share  of  the 
attention  which  has  been  so  wasted  upon  them. 
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Artists  and  poets  are  perhaps  the  people  who 
have  done  most  to  encourage  the  popular  delusion 
about  mountains.    Poets  have  always  been  wont  to 
sing  more  than  was  at  all  necessary  about  the 
grandeur  and  subhmity  of  masses  of  rock.  Poets 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  far  too  much  dis- 
posed to  adore  mere  size.    They  call  the  Hon  the 
'*King  of  Beasts"  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
bigger  cat  than  the  average  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  they  worship  and  write  things  about  any  mass 
of  high  ground  that  strikes  them  as  being  a  few 
sizes  larger  than  the  hills  in  their  own  particular 
neighbourhood.    The  ordinary  barn-door  cock,  a 
harmless  and  not  too  intelligent  beast,  has  a  habit 
of  lifting  up  its  voice  and  crowing  loudly  when  it 
finds  a  perch  a  trifle  higher  than   the  one  it  sat 
upon  last,  and  in  the  same  way  the  poet  when  he 
gets  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  always  bursts 
forth  into  song.    There  seems  to  be  something  in 
the  air  that  causes  it.    Artists,  whether  led  astray 
by  the  poets  or  infected  by  a  particular  demoralisa- 
tion of  their  own,  have  also  devoted  far  too  much 
of  their  time  to  the  glorification  of  the  mountain. 
They  have  rendered  it  under  different  conditions 
and  in  various  ways.    They  have  represented  it 
glowing   with    sunlight,    shrouded    with  clouds, 
dripping  with  waterfalls,  or  hidden  behind  dense 
masses  of  vegetation.    They  have  painted  it,  like 
Mr.  Pecksniff  did  SaHsbury  Cathedral,  from  all 
conceivable  points  of  view ;  and  they  have  put  on 
record  every  type  of  mountain  that  has  ever  existed 
or  is  ever  likely  to  exist.    They  have  in  fact  already 
done  quite  as  much  in  this  direction  as  will  be 
required  of  them  for  some  ages  to  come.     It  is 
quite  time  they  tried  something  else,  and  set  to 
work  upon  less  lofty  themes. 

Let  it  be  suggested  instead  that  the  artists— and 
the  poets  too — should    come  down  from  their 
olympian  summits  and  be  content  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  specimens  of  ordinary  humanity  who 
inhabit  the  plains.    Let  our  painters  set  themselves 
to  find  out  the  beauties  of  the  level  ground  ;  let 
them  be  satisfied  with  the  more  placid  charms  of 
the  flats.    Artists  hitherto  have  not  been  proof 
against  the  popular  delusion  with  regard  to  flatness. 
A  poet  is  answerable  for  the  misconception  which 
exists  in  the  public  mind.    The  unfortunate  associ- 
ation of  the  epithets  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,"  in  a  well-known  and  widely  read 
passage  has  led  the  unthinking— in  other  words  the 
vast  mass  of  humanity — to  look  upon  the  terms  as 
synonymous  and  interchangeable.    Artists  have 
taken  their  cue  from  the  crowd,  and  have  adapted 
to  their  own  art  a  tradition  that  has  its  very 
foundation  in  a  mistake.    They  have  now  to  start 
again  and  to  unlearn  a  very  great  deal  of  their 
previously  acquired  beliefs. 

With  all  seriousness  then  let  the  claims  of  a  flat 
country  upon  artistic  notice  be  advocated.  Your 
swaggering  mountain  has  no  beauties  like  those  of  the 
plains.  The  plumes  that  make  the  mountain  beautiful 
are  all  borrowed.  Never  was  there  such  an  obvious 
verification  of  the  proverb  "  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds."  If  you  strip  the  mountain  of  its  clouds,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  atmospheric  effects,  what  have  you 
left  ?    There  is  nothing  but  the    gaunt,  unlovely, 


skeleton,  grim  and  forbidding,  and  looking  all  the 
miore  stern  and  hard  for  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine. But  the  plains!  Why  there  the  beauties 
are  all  inherent  to  the  country  itself.  Atmospheric 
efforts  may  enhance  or  develop  its  charms,  but  the 
charms  are  there  already.  The  trees,  «he  luxuriant 
herbage,  the  flowers,  are  alljcomponent  parts  of  the 
landscape,  and  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  Sun. 
shme  adds  brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety  of  light 
and  shade,  but  a  grey  day  produces  effects  that  are 
hardly  less  attractive,  because  the  details  are  les 
prominent.  Atmospheric  variations  moreover  go 
very  much  further  on  the  flat  ground.  Nature 
energies  need  to  be  so  very  much  less  used  up.  O 
a  mountain,  for  instance,  nothing  much  less  than 
hurricane  is  worth  painting.  Unless  there  ar 
thunderclouds,  rainbows,  snowdrifts,  fogs,  and 
variety  of  other  meteorological  phenomena,  havin 
a  free  fight  within  a  hmited  area  the  natural 
obtrusive  unlovehness  of  the  mountain  is  n 
sufficiently  disguised  to  give  the  artist  anything  li 
a   fair  chance.    When  he  gets  down  on  to  f 
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exhibition      of     these      phenomena  answe 
his  purpose  ever  so  much  better.  The  thunderstor 
looks  far  more  paintable  as  a  heavy  cloud  away  b 
hind  the  row  of  sandhills  in  the  middle  distance 
and  a  rainbow  is  an  attractive,  but  far  from  indif 
pensable,  accessory  to  the  old  church,  and  reflect 
prettily  enough  in  a  quiet  reach  of  the  winding  an 
tree-shaded  stream.    There  is  so  much  more  scope 
too,  for  these  little  romps  on  the  part  of  Nature 
You  see  so  much  more  of  the  sky  when  you  stanj 
on  a  plain  in  which  a  poplar  tree  is  the  tallest  thin 
for  miles.    There  is  such  an  infinitely  wider  fiel 
for  the  display  of  varied  and  graceful  cloud  forn* 
there  IS  so  delightful  an  opportunity  for  dain* 
variations  in  tones,  for  gentle  subtleties  of  light  ar  " 
shade.    Nature  is  so  ready  to  smile  here.    In  trf,  \ 
mountains  she  is  too  apt  to  frown,  while  even  in  h( 
milder  moods  there  she  may  be  caught  makin 
curious  grimaces  or  laughing  with  a  boisterousnei^ 
that  verges  far  too  closely  upon  vulgarity..^  '  H 
word  these  mountains  demoralise  even  Natu 
self,  and  turn  her  from  a  sage  preceptress,  anV 
the  most  attractive  of  lady  guides  into  an  u!^ 
plined  and  ill-mannered  hoyden.  Extinctionil 
only  adequate  punishment  for  such  a  crime,  y 
all  true  lovers  of  Nature  band  themselves  tog- 
for  the  suppression  of   mountains  and  foa 
exaltation  of  the  flats.  t. 


d 
is 
so 
et 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PICTURES. 


IX. — Bathyllus.  t 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there  shoulcf 
exist  any  representation  of  this  subject  by  ai 
the  great  masters,  seeing  that  it  introducs 
problem  of  technique  which  has  fascinated  paig 
in  every  successive  generation,  a  fascination^ 
to  that  felt  by  Shakespeare  in  "Hamlet,"  <' 
he  gives  us  a  play  played  upon  the  stage,  a 
within  a  scene.    Whether  we  take  the  pict 
Bathyllus  painted  for  his  friend  Anacreon 
statue  for  Polycrates,  we  have  a  subject  when 


les 
[nt 

ai 
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unterL    L  hi  ^<f  *  ^surmountable  difficulty  is 

iJ  UT^""^:  actual  flesh 

in   ?h     I  .t''®    ^'^'^''s    to    the  painter, 
rr,m.,  '^"^'r/^  ''ave   the   stilf  more 

over  °Kft°  T"^  Anacreon 

over  nas  lelt  so  exact,   so   livine'  and 

?s°tf<f  t^ '^■P'"/"^^  °^  his  friend  tTaf 'the  arfs? 
Usted  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  nerhaos  anv 
^antique  subject  of  which  we  do^ not  posses 
rvmng  exemplar  in  classical  work  S 
the  subsidiary  figures,  are.  it  may  be  added 
urht.r7'-*'*"'=''="°°-    Anacreon  the  wfne 

3«   hi=     ,  I'ghtest  pieces,  the  founder  of  ve/s 

'hAhr^ll  ^l7T  a  picturesque  and 

thi^SDlend^H  '  °^  <='*^^''^  "fe  of  old. 
i  whn  ?Zf  ^'  art-loving,  cultivated  tyrant  of 

ols  of  fif  fh'n°'^"^,*°  P°«''«  "^al  in  the 
•tfon  ,7  ^athyllus  also  admits  of  effective  in- 
tion  upon  any  canvas  dealing  with  this  theme. 

X.  — DiOCLES. 
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XII. — EURYALUS. 


fcof  Athens  and 

nmus  of  Corinth,  was  an  annual  festival  held 

who^HiiV'"12'°7.°^         Athenian  he  o 
.  who  died  m  the  defence  of  a  certain  youth 
he  loved :  whence  there  was  a  contentfon  at 

ve  theT  T}^-'^  ^"^^  to  the  youth 

ve  the  sweetest  kiss."    So  runs  the  old  tale 
tie  more  is  to  be  learnt.    Lempriie  says  the 
"'^  f'T"^'  possibly  ^it  Z  JZertt 
Lf^^fl  °/  '^ands  in  the  lolaan  vow 

at  his  tomb  each  Spring  the  bovs  contP<:f 
Jjorous  battles  who  succeeds  the  best 
rn  o{  the  field  is  found, 

rns  with  honourable  garlands  crowned  " 

.dir  \'^e  T^fr''  '^^'l^.^^oys  were  of  a 
uer  age.  ihe  post  of  judge  was  it^plf 
1  as  a  considerable  honour,  and  Aeocritus 
tshimasmvokmg-bright-facedGanymed^^^^ 
■nee  in  giving  a  just  verdict    The  Darent. 

of  the  classic  grace  in  his  "Triumph  of 


nin^h%:ok''of'Trln°/^''"-'/?^^,V^y^'"=  the 
hftre^'utliat^T^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

XIII. — Ganymedes. 

over  some  precipice  in  following  hfsXck  'fiut  thi 
painters,  from  Aoellps  tn  T,n^t  u  '^ot  the 


XI.— EUPHEMUS. 

Dhemuf  ^mT' '°  "  ''f^^Sned,  was  born 
pnemus.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
s  Argonauts  and  he  was  also  one  of  he 

the  Calydonian  boar    Of  him  if 
.e  could  run  over  the  sea  witho^^'wett  W 
rukr  ofTh"'  ''"^"ghtof  build  and  hf 
ruler  of  the  sea.   An  eminently  pictorial 
ts  simphcity  and  beauty  and  ^ace  aod 


XIV. — Haemon. 
ta^S  ^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

XV.— The  Hephaestia. 

viewrhaffhls'"''""'^  frankly  pictorial 

Et  quasi  cursores  vitai lampada  traduat." 

Heph"esturt'^r.  r'^H  ^"i""^'  S^'"^^      honour  of 
nepnaestus  the  God  of  terrestrial   fir*»  tj,^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

previous  ordinary^eats  run  in  the  day  time  TheTe 
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three  champions  at  night-fall  ran  the  course  hold- 
ing each  a  lighted  torch.  If  the  torch  went  out  its 
bearer  lost,  the  winner  was  he  who  first  reached  the 
winning  post  with  his  torch  still  alight.  The  second 
race  was  where  on  a  longer  course  a  number  of 
youths  entered,  one  who  drew  the  fortunate  lot 
having  a  lighted  torch  (or  lamp,  as  Lucretius 
says).  The  others  pursued  him,  and  to  the  one 
who  overtook  him  he  had  instantly  to  sur- 
render the  torch.  The  winner  was  he  who  came  in 
still  holding  the  sacred  flame.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  there  was  a  third  race,  wherein  all  the 
competitors  started  with  a  lighted  torch  and  the 
prize  was  for  him  who  ran  longest  with  his  light 
unextinguished.  But  in  this  case  a  certain  mini- 
mum pace  must  have  been  obligatory.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  any  of  these  scenes  in  a  picture,  does 
not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  artists.  The  effect  of 
torch  light  on  the  human  figures  in  the  graceful 
form  of  youths  running  would  require  a  powerful 
hand  to  give  truly,  but  for  painters  like  Mr.  Bramley 
or  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  have  studied  somewhat 
similar  effects  of  artificial  light  more  or  less  in  the 
open,  the  subject  might  be  the  avenue  to  a  great 
success. 


"STAYING  POWER"  IN  OIL  PAINTS. 

Will  modern  oils  last  ?  Water-colours  have  been 
challenged  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  vindicated. 
Oil  colours  have  been  less  fseriously  attacked  but 
here  is  a  report,  on  no  mean  authority,  too  of  the 
pigments  in  Millet's  *' Angelus  "  having  "  gone  "  in 
parts  while  in  others  the  chemicals  have  formed  by 
interaction  or  oxygenation  combined,  a  new  and 
most  unpleasant  surface  even  where  the  colour  itself 
remains.  It  is  even  hinted  that  it  was  this  discovery 
which  caused  the  mysterious  remissness  of  the 
French  Budget  Committee  in  finding  the  money 
after  the  purchase  had  been  approved. 

From  all  accounts — scientific  and  otherwise — it 
would  appear  that  the  work  of  art  which  we  treasure, 
delight  in,  exhibit,  and  insure — the  priceless  gem 
for  which  we  have  expended  our  thousands,  with 
the  understanding  that  time  will  improve  it  in 
quality  and  value,  like  good  old  wine,  or  cigars  of  a 
well-known  brand,  may,  at  a  not  very  remote  period, 
fade  away  like  a  dissolving-view  on  a  wet  sheet,  or 
the  bright  hues  of  a  cotton  gown  not  warranted  to 
wash.  Artists  are  not  unfrequently  asked  by  persons 
wishing  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  art,  *'  What 
colours  do  you  use  ?  "  and  similar  inquiries  are 
occasionally  made  concerning  the  merits  of  Con- 
tinental colours ;  whether  the  brightness  and 
brilliancy  pecuHar  to  the  modern  French  school  are 
not  partly  due  to  the  superiority  of  their  materials ; 
while  it  is  often  a  matter  of  grave  speculation 
whether  the  magic  touches  of  the  old  masters  were 
not,  to  some  extent,  derived  from  the  pigments  they 
employed.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  a 
painter  is  asked  if  the  colours  he  uses  are  more 
durable  than  any  others  ;  or,  to  employ  a  technical 
expression,  whether  they  will  '«  fly  "  ;  though  such  a 
question  might  well  be  put,  as  being  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  inquirer— especially  if  he  happen 


to  be  a  picture  collector,  with  heirs  and  succf 
to  follow  him  and  to  the  art  world  gene 
Means  of  procuring  undoubtedly  permanent  c( 
have  been  prominently  pressed  on  the  attenti 
our  readers  and  if  we  may  say  so  without  pre^ 
tion  it  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this  persis 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  to  manufa 
and  sell  such  colours  under  a  guarantee.  Fc 
ordinary  purchases,  however,  the  average  arl 
left  pretty  much  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  o 
colour  man,  which  was  not  the  case  at  a  time 
sheepskin  bladders  and  pots  of  powder  did  dut 
well-trimmed  metallic  tubes,  and  when  every  pj 
who  could  afford  it  kept  a  colour  grinder  o: 
premises.  But  the  manufacturer  of  art  mat 
is  not  always  to  blame  for  the  thousand  and  or 
to  which  fine  art  is  heir,  as  these,  more  often 
not,  proceed  from  the  excesses  of  experimer 
his  customer.  Thus  colours  known  to  be  fug 
and  those  which  the  artist  is  warned  are  Hat 
fly,  turn  black,  or  otherwise  decay,  are  used  v 
recklessness  and  an  indifference  highly  dam 
to  the  perpetuity  of  a  production,  while  o^-er-la 
ness  in  the  employment  of  mediums  and  ■ 
dryers — of  which  sugar  of  lead,  verdigris, 
siccatif  are  the  most  injurious— leads  to  the 
disastrous  consequences.  The  deplorable  cone 
of  many  of  the  paintings  at  the  National  Gj 
belonging  to  the  British  school,  and  the  1 
appearance  of  those  which  occasionally  figure  £ 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters,  v 
seem  to  show  that  at  the  Reynold's  andWilkie  pe 
too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  chemical 
of  pigments.  Reynolds,  though  an  art  theori 
the  core,  was  also  an  ultra-experimentalist 
delighted  in  new  mediums  and  greasy,  fatty 
pounds,  in  which  wax  often  took  a  prom 
part,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  masterpieces,  ^ 
Wilkie  had  favourite  pigments  which  he  usei 
sparingly  and  without  the  least  regard  to  , 
lasting  virtues.  The  most  admired  was  aspha 
—a  rich  transparent  brown  belonging  to  the  ; 
family.  Asphaltum,  or  bitumen,  as  it  is  vari 
called,  has  a  strange  fascination  for  most  paii! 
and  some  consider  that  life  without  it — art  li, 
least — is  not  worth  Hving,  as  it  is  said  that  no  5 
brown,  or  combination  of  colours,  at  all  resei^ 
it.  Now,  a  little  asphaltum — unlike  knowledt 
not  a  dangerous  thing,  but  when  used  to  exq, 
is  a  most  pernicious  pigment,  with  a  stronj 
dency  to  contract,  liquify,  and  run  over  liil 
lava  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  is  too  M 
demonstrated  by  the  works  of  our  Scottisd 
painter. 

Wilkie  by  no  means  stands  alone  as  an  ar^HI 
was  led  astray  from  the  path  of  permanenc^HI 
too  seductive  allurements  of  a  fair  but  ficlSl 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  faH 
is  rendered  inconstant  by  the  temptations  plHI 
her  way  by  the  master.  A  pigment,  thoughB 
trustworthy  in  itself,  will  in  time  discolour  (HI 
black  if  diluted  too  strongly  with  oil  that  ca^H 
depended  upon  for  its  purity,  and  when  a 
cious  medium  or  a  sickly  siccatif  is  adopte^H 
place,  no  colour  worthy  of  the  name  can  JH 
baneful  influence.      Perhaps   the  worst 
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tie  kind  that  ever  disagreed  with  a  painter's 
tte  is  the  past)'  decoction  known  as  megilp. 
5  obnoxious  preparation,  which  in  colour  and 
dstency  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  marmalade 
,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  as  deficious  in  its 

as  salad  dressing  is  to  the  other  palate,  though  it 
proved  far  more  injurious  in  its  effects  than  the 
ious  imitations  of  oil  and  vinegar  just  referred  to. 
ilp  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention,  quite 
lown  to  the  old  masters,  and  smce  its  appear- 
5  more  harm  has  been  done  to  art  than  by  any 
>r  hue  that  can  be  mentioned.  We  have  only  to 
ce  at  the  canvases  of  the  last  twenty  or  even 
en  years  to  be  convinced  that  the  coldness,  dul- 
and  lack  of  luminosity  observable  in  a  vast 
iber  of  the  productions  painted  within  that 
od  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  employ- 
it  of  megilp  or  some  such  vehicle.  Still,  many 
3ts  continue  to  use  the  dangerous  compound,  as 

found  convenient  and  pleasant  to  work  with, 

in  these  money  making  progressive  days  any- 
g  which  facilitates  or  assists  one's  labours 
ally  meets  with  public  favour.  The  late  Frank 
1  used  as  a  vehicle  amber  varnish,  diluted,  may- 
with  a  little  nat  or  purified  linseed  oil  to  make  it 

more  freely,  and  though  amber  varnish  is  found 
cult  to  work  with,  it  has  proved  to  be  the  only 
ible  preparation  of  the  kind  extant.  It  was 
itly  in  vogue  among  the  old  masters — more 
ticularly  those  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and 
nish  schools — and  the  permanence  and  bril- 
cy  of  their  colours  are,  no  doubt,  mainly  derived 
n  the  excellence  of  such  mediums.  It  is  also 
posed  to  have  formed  the  valuable  ingredient  of 

medium  used  by  Van  Eycks.    Mr.  Herkomer, 

Sant,  Mr.  WiUiam  Hughes,  and  other  prominent 
iters,  *'  swear  by  amber  varnish,"  and  the  fresh- 
3  of  their  productions  of  several  years  ago  testify 
he  merits  of  that  valuable  vehicle,  as  also  of  the 
ily-refined  Russian  linseed  oil  with  which  amber 
uish  is  sometimes  mixed.  The  medium  used  by 
Dens  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one, 
every  sense  of  the  expression,  but  it  re- 
us to  be  seen  whether  the  French  preparation, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  a  famous 
idon  and  Paris  firm,  under  the  title  of  Rubens' 
nish-paste,"  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that 
3loyed  by  the  great  Flemish  painter.  We 
uld  like  to  hear  something  to  the  advantage  of  a 
/  pigment  belonging  to  the  chrome  family,  which 

been  issued  under  the  fanciful  title  of  "  Aurora 
low,"  and  a  pale  variety  of  cobalt-yellow,  shortly 
)e  introduced  by  the  same  manufacturers  under 

equally  attractive  name  of  "  primrose  aureolin." 
word  or  two  may  be  similarly  looked  for  with 
pect  to  canvasses  in  connection  with  their 
ming,  or  preparation,  and  artists  will  be  reminded 
t  an  old  or  well-seasoned  cloth  is  far  preferable, 
point  of  durability,  to  one  that  has  only  been 
ently  prepared,  and  that  it,  moreover,  takes 
re  kindly  to  the  brush.    Much  may  in  this  way 

learned  that  will  prove  of  the  utmost  service 
<e  to  painters  with  an  eye  to  posterity,  and  of 
ue  to  art  collectors  who  desire  to  have  their 
iasures  handed  down  to  an  appreciative  posterity, 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  an  artist  will 


meekly  submit  to  a  cross-examination  respecting  the 
permanence  of  his  productions,  or  kindly  consent  to 
paint  only  with  the  materials  prescribed  by  the 
patron.  Imagine,  for  example.  Sir  John  Millais 
being  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  the  portrait  just  ordered  shall  be  painted  with- 
out mediums  of  any  kind,  or  upon  a  particular  sort 
of  canvas !  Fancy,  also,  the  feehngs  of  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole  when  told  by  a  "  customer  "  that  he  must  use 
no  other  blue  besides  ultramarine  of  the  quality 
that  costs  six  guineas  an  ounce ;  or  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  when  asked  to  take  "  some- 
thing off"  in  consideration  of  his  lavish  employment 
of  an  inferior  Naples  yellow,  or  a  meretricious 
madder  !  But  after  all,  purchasers  will  find  it  well 
to  choose  a  work  of  art  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
chose  a  wife,  "  not  for  a  fine,  glossy  surface,  but  for 
such  qualities  as  wear  well." 


REALISM  IN  POETRY  AND  FICTION. 
II. 


In  Homer  there  are  two  kinds  of  realism,  firstly 
natural  realism,  appeaUng  to  the  physical  senses, 
as  appears  in  his  description  of  feasting,  etc.  ; 
secondly  aesthetic  realism,  appeaHng  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  which  the  chief  example  is  the  description 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  In  Hesiod,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  what  we  may  call  practical 
or  scientific  realism,  whose  object  is  purely  didactic, 
as  in  minute  specification  of  the  proper  seasons  of 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  in  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  implements  and  operations  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Coming  to  the  tragedians  we  find  in  Aeschylus 
much  of  the  mysticism  and  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew 
poets,  and  but  tew  traces  of  realistic  treatment. 
His  spirit  was  more  at  home — in  the  words  of  a 
modern  poet  who  much  resembles  him — among 

"  Desires  and  adorations 
Winged  persuasions  and  veiled  destinies, 

Splendours  and  glooms  and  glimmering  incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  fantasies, — 
than  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded him  in  real  life.  Sophocles  possesses  niore 
human  interest  for  us,  but  cannot  be  called  a  reaUstic 
poet,as  regards  his  types  of  character  which  are  purely 
ideal.  One  or  two  of  his  descriptions  by  the  mouth 
of  the]'  -  messengers,"  such  as  that  of  Oedipus  putting 
out  his  eyes,  with  the  pin  of  a  brooch,  are  painfully 
realistic,  but  on  the  whole  the  aim  of  his  art  and 
that  of  Euripides  is  best  summed  up  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  him  that  he  (Sophocles)  painted  men 
as  they  fought  to  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.  In 
Euripides  and  his  antagonist,  Aristophanes,  we  have 
realism  rampant ;  in  the  former  it  is  no  longer  the 
realism  of  buoyancy  and  youth,  but  of  gloom  and 
disillusion.  In  Euripides  time  the  solvent  of  scep- 
ticism was  disintegrating  the  old  theology  with  its 
traditions,  and  the  Greek  mind  no  longer  brooding 
over  deep  problems  with  Aeschylus,  or  contem- 
plating ideal  types  with  Sophocles,  found  a  fit 
exponent  in  Euripides,  who,  "  with  his  touches  of 
things  common,"  mirrored  to  his  fellow-citizens 
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under  the  thin  disguise  of  characters  in  tragedy, 
themselves  with  their  foibles,  their  love  of  subtle 
disputations,  and  their  growing  rationalism,  exactly 
as  they  existed  in  real  life.  More  than  this,  he 
despised  no  means  of  bringing  harrowing  or  pathetic 
situations  home  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  by 
representing  kings  in  rags, and  accumulating  the  sor- 
did accessories  that  brought  upon  them  the  gibes  of 
Aristophanes.  This  realism  had  its  root  partly  in 
the  need  that  Euripides  felt  for  investing  the  stock 
subjects  of  tragedy  with  a  novel  interest,  by  bringing 
its  characters  down  to  the  level  of  real  life,  partly 
from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  spirit  of  passive 
pessimism,  that  had  lost  behef  in  the  old  myths,  and 
in  this  "  twilight  of  the  gods  "  found  itself  obliged  to 
confront  and  portray  the  prevailing  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  the  very  foundations  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. 


IMPRESSIONISM  AND  ITS  COUNCIL  OF 
TEN. 


Mr.  Vivian  has  been  interviewing  Mr.  Sickert  on 
behalf  of  an  old  paper,  the  Sun,  which  has  recently 
been  revived.  This  is  what  Mr.  Vivian  has  to 
record. 

'*  In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Im- 
pressionist pictures  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Bond 
Street,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  the  other 
day,  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  a  movement  which 
seems  to  threaten  the  subversion  of  all  that  is  trite 
and  commonplace  in  art.  I  found  him  at  his  studio 
in  Hampstead,  a  large,  airy,  upper  chamber,  studded 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  painting. 

I  want  to  hear  all  about  the  Impressionists, 
Mr.  Sickert,"  I  said,  breathlessly,  after  climbing 
many  stairs.  "Tell  me  about  the  Exhibition  at 
Goupil's,  and  what  is  an  Impressionist  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  name  they  will  give  us  in 
the  papers." 

"  But  I  suppose  it  has  a  meaning  ?  "    I  persisted. 

*'A  definition  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Sickert,  pensively ;  "  but  the  meaning  that  we 
should  attach  to  the  word,  if  it  is  to  stand  in  any 
way  as  a  declaration  of  faith  on  our  part,  must  be  a 
very  catholic  one.  The  main  article  in  the  creed 
would  perhaps  be  [study  of  and  reverence  for  the 
best  traditions  of  all  time.  Velasguez  was  an 
Impressionist,  and  Leech  was  an  Impressionist, 
and  Holbein  was  an  Impressionist." 

"That  is,  indeed  a  novel  definition,"  I  objected  ; 
and  your  view  of  the  word  hardly  seems  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  original  Societe  des  Impres- 
sionistes  in  Paris." 

"  No,  it  does  not,"  he  admitted  at  once;  **and 
although  that  society  has  been  and  is  the  means  of 
exhibiting  some  of  the  very  finest  work  of  modern 
times,  we  shall  certainly  demur  to  a  definition  of 
Impressionism  drawn  from  its  exhibition  as  a 
whole." 

"  How,  for  instance,  could  you  class  Odilon 
Redon  as  an  Impressionist  ?  "    I  put  in  tentatively. 

*'  How,  indeed  ?  "  was  the  laughing  reply ;  "  he  is 
a  sort  of  bad  Burne-Jones." 

"  Of  course  your  group  is  hostile  to  the  Academy," 
I  next  enquired,  expecting  a  diatribe. 


**  Not  at  all,"  Mr.  Sickert  replied,  to  my  no  small 
bewilderment. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  the  Academy 
has  a  useful  influence  on  the  art  of  the  country  ?  " 
I  persisted. 

"  No,  as  bad  an  influence  as  possible,"  he  replied ; 
"its  teaching  is  ruinous  and  its  most  typical  product 
is  Long." 

"  But,  surely,  it  does,  after  all,  attract  the  best 
talent  of  the  country." 

No,  it  does  not.  We  have  one  painter  who  takes 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  all  time,  and  he  is  not  of  it. 
Whistler  is  not  of  it ;  so  that  the  best  oil-painting 
done  in  England  never  enters  Burlington  House. 
We  have  in  England  two  etchers  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Whistler  and  Haden,  and  neither  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Academy.  We  have  a 
wood -draughtsman,  whose  drawings  in  Punch  are 
classical,  and  are  preserved  as  models  of  style  in 
every  studio  in  Europe;  and  Keene  is  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  official  institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  in  this  country.  I  don't  suppose  that 
one  of  the  forty  has  ever  heard  of  the  watercolours 
of  Francis  James.  No,  decidedly,  the  best  that  the 
country  can  yield  is  not  there,  and  what  excuse  is 
there  for  such  an  institution  if  it  is  without  the 
best  ?  " 

"  Are  things  better  in  France  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  still 
small  voice. 

"Curiously  enough,  precisely  the  same,"  Mr. 
Sickert  replied.  "The  one  great  French  painter, 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  has  written  his  glorious  page  in  the 
history  of  art  outside  the  established  official  building, 
and  has  quietly  stood  aloof  from  its  tombolas  for 
places  and  its  scrambles  for  medals." 

"  You  mean,  of  course.  Degas  ?  "  I  interposed. 

"  Yes." 

"And  what  about  Meissonier?  " 

"  Wooden  studio  cookery,  whichfyou  could  never 
again  tolerate  after  drinking  deep  of  the  life  with 
which  such  art  as  Degas'  palpitates." 

"  But  is  not  his  detail  marvellous  ?  " 

"  No,  very  common.  Compare  it,  for  that  is  the 
only  standard,  with  the  best.  Compare  it  with  a 
morsel  of  Terburg  or  Peter  de  Hooghe  or  Brekelen- 
ham,  and  you  will  understand  the  difference." 

"  Now,  about  the  show  in  Bond  Street.  Tell  me 
who  are  to  be  the  exhibitors." 

"  Here  is  the  list — Francis  Bate,  Fred  BrowQr 
Francis  James,  Paul  Maitland,  Theodore  Rousse^ 
Bernard  Sickert,  Sidney  Starr,  Wilson  Steer,  George 
Thompson,  and  myself." 

"  I  suppose  that  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  repre-^ 
sentative  group,"  I  commented. 

But  Mr.  Sickert  was  not  to  be  drawn.  "  I  don't 
think  we  claim  to  represent  anything  but  our  tea 
selves,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"  And  your  bond  of  union  ?  " 

"  Is  perhaps  certain  artistic  admirations  an 
certain  artistic  experiences,  which  we  have  i 
common." 

"  You  have,  I  believe,  resigned  the  post  of  . 
critic  to  the  London  edition  of  the  New  York  i/r "  "i^  ^ 
I  enquired.  idopte 

"  Yes,  with  great  regret.    But  I  found  th-  ^ 
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the  work  thoroughly  made  too  great  an  inroad  on 
my  time.  Perhaps,  alter  all,  it  is  just  as  well  for  a 
painter  to  leave  the  criticism  of  the  art  which  he 
practises  to  the  professors  of  another." 


Mr.  Balfour  on  Art  and  Literature. 
Mr.  Balfour  visited  Hertford  early  in  September, 
and  opened  a  new  Public  Library  and  School  of  Art, 
which  have  been  erected  on  a  central  site  at  the  old 
cross  of  the  borough.    After  luncheon  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Mr.  Balfour  addressed  a  large  and  distin- 
guished audience  in  the  library.    After  referring  to 
his  former  connection  with  the  town  and  the  kind- 
ness he  had  received,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say 
that  not  very  long  ago  art  was  supposed  to  be  the 
monopoly,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  observe,  of 
young  ladies  in  the  schoolroom.    They  were  taught, 
whether  they  had  an  ear  for  music  or  not,  a  certain 
number  of  scales  and  five-finger  exercises,  and, 
whether  they  had  an  eye  for  colour  or  not,  they 
were  taught  a  certain  amount  of  water-colour  draw- 
ing, and  the  art  instincts  of  the  community  were 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  these  operations. 
Whether  such  substantia]  advantage  was  derived  by 
the  pupils  or  their  friends  he  had  never  been  able 
to  convince  himself.    He  did  not  believe  that  any- 
thing whatever  was  really  gained  by  a  superficial 
varnish  of  superficial  accomplishments.    The  art 
classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
South  Kensington  aimed  at  something  much  more 
sohd  and  much  more  permanent.    They  did  not 
profess  to  regard  art  training  as  a  decorative 
accomplishment  which  is  to  take  place  in  young 
ladies'  education  of  Latin  and  Greek-    In  boys' 
education  they  considered— and  he  agreed  with 
them  in  considering — that  no  community  could 
be  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  condition  if  its  whole 
interest  was  turned  m  the  direction  of  material 
prosperity,  even  if  it  added  to  their  solid  learning. 
He  admitted  that  the  number  of  those  who  could 
take  advantage  of  an  art  school  was  necessarily  far 
less  than  those  who  may  take  advantage  of  a  public 
library.      Literature    was    more    universal  than 
any  other  form  of  human  activity,  because  in  one 
sense  it  included  them  all.    Literature  was  art,  but 
it  was  not  art  alone.    It  was  also  science.    It  was 
also  learning,  and  therefore  the  number  of  those 
to  whom  literature  appealed  was  necessarily  greater 
than  those  who  were  appealed  to  either  by  painting 
or  by  music  or  by  architecture,  or  by  any  other  of 
those  arts  which  were  more  strictly  and  properly  de- 
signated the  fine  arts  ;  and  further  it  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  was  more  within  their  power  to 
render  literature  accessible  to  the  generality  of  the 
community  than  it  was  to  render  any  fine  art  acces- 
sible to  the  masses  of  their  countrymen.  Music, 
'udeed,  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a  demo- 
alatic  art;  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  progress 
vaiue    musical    education    was    making  in  the 
Ireasui  culture  of  the  country;  but  he  confessed 
It  IS,  pe'th  regard  to  pictures,  he  did  not  think 
results  could  be  attained  with  the  same 
of  success.     Mr.  Balfour  continued:  I 


express  my  private  opinion  only  when  I  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  more  innocent  hypocrisy  talked 
about  the  admiration  of  picture  galleries  than  about 
any  other  subject  connected  either  with  religion  or 
culture.     People  get  their  sentiments  on  these 
matters  not  from  the  pictures  which  they  look  at, 
but  from  the  guide  books  in  which  they  read  about 
the  pictures,  and  they   struggle  through  foreign 
galleries  after  foreign  galleries,  picking  out,  in  many 
cases,  I  am  afraid,  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  the  great  masters  of  olden  time,  and,  it 
they  be  very  industrious,  a  small  smattering  of  art 
terms  from  Murray's  guide-book.    Now,  this  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  spectators.    The  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  pictures  that  we  look  at  in  galleries 
never  were  intended  to  be  looked  at  in  galleries  at 
all ;  they  were  painted  to  be  enjoyed  under  very 
different  surroundings,  and  those  who  are  genuinely 
fond  of  art  may  be  pardoned  if  they  look  with  dismay 
on  catalogues  of  the  masterpieces  which  they  are 
expected  to  enjoy  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk 
through  some  great  gallery.     No  such  limitation 
attaches  to  our  interest  in  books.    They  are  far 
more  independent  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  surround- 
ing circumstances  than  are  the  masterpieces  of 
pictorial  art.    It  is  no  doubt  that  your  true  bibho- 
phile  has  a  taste  for  rare  editions  and  precious 
bindings,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  in  a  pubHc 
hbrary.    His  taste,  I  admit,  cannot  be  made  general 
or  popular,  but   I   entertain  very  grave  doubts 
whether  the  collection  of  a  book  collector  ever  gives 
much  satisfaction  except  to  its  possessor.    I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case,  nor  do  I  believe  a  case 
exists,  in  which  one  book  collector  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  collection  of  another  book  collector. 
But  putting  aside  the  special  taste  for  rare  books,  I 
think  libraries  like  the  one  in  which  I  am  now 
speaking  may  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  whole 
community.    They  are  not  Hmited,  and  ought  not 
to  be  limited,  to  a  few.    A  great  French  writer  once 
stated  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  undergone  any 
personal  trouble  or  affliction  the  thought  of  which 
he  could  not  dissipate  b}  half  an  hours'  reading.  I 
cannot  promise  the  inhabitants  of  Hertford  that 
their  griefs  and  troubles  will,  as  doctors  say,  so 
quickly  yield  to  treatment  as  that ;  and  I  entertain 
a  suspicion  that  the  French  author  I  have  alluded 
to  either  exaggerated  in  the  passage,  or  else  that 
his  troubles  were  far  lighter  than  those  which 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  ^  Nevertheless, 
make  what  allowance  we  please  for  his  opinion,  the 
cruth  still  remains,  and  will  be  testified  to  by  every 
man  who  has  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  that  no 
more  sovereign  specific  exists  for  dissipating  the 
petty  cares  and  troubles  of  life.    And  if  we  once 
acquire  a  universal  curiosity  into  the  history  of 
mankind,  into  the  constitutional  of  the  material 
universe  in  which  we  live,  into  the  various  phases  01 
human  activity,  and  into  the  thoughts  and  beliefs 
by  which  men  now  long  dead  have  been  actuated  in 
the  past,  we  shall  possess,  I  will  not  say  a  specific 
against  sorrow,  but  certainly  a  specific  against  bore- 
dom.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  the 
building  open.    Baron  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him.    This  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Wigram,  and  adopted  amid  loud  cheers. 
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The  National  Gallery. 
The  accessions  to  the  National  Gallery  have  been 
numerous  and  important.    Of  all  of  them  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  good  of  their  kind.    Here,  in 
the  first  place,  is  a  list  of  them. 

Artist.  Subject. 

Constable   Bridge  at  Gillingham 

„    Church  Porch,  Bergholt 

„    House  at  Hampstead 

  Greek  Portraits  of  the  2nd  or 

  3rd  Century 

Gainsborough    ...       Marie  Auguste  Vestris 
Constable         ...  The]Cenotaph 

  Flatford  Mill 

„    The  Glebe  Farm 

„    View  of  Hampstead 

„    Harwich 

N.  Maas   A  Man's  Portrait 

H.  G.  Pot   A  Convivial  Party 

F.  Cotes   Mrs.  Brocas 

Flemish   After  the  Resurrection 

J.  Chimenti      ...      San  Zenobio 

Gainsborough    ...  Dedham 

Horace  Vernet  ...       Portrait  of  Napoleon  I. 

Jan  Breughel     ...       An  Art  Gallery 

A. van  der  Velde...       A  Frost  Scene 

Cuyp    Landscape  and  Cattle 

Wilson    Landscape 

Valdez  Leal       ...       Assumption  of  Virgin 
J.  Van  Bylandt  ...       A  Family  Group 

None  of  the  nation's  new  pictures  have  been 
obtained  at  the  nation's  expense.  Eight  have  been 
purchased  out  of  pecuniary  bequests  which  Sir 
Frederick  Burton  ably  administers,  and  the  rest  of 
the  accessions  are  due  to  private  generosity.  A 
sum  of  ;^5,ooo  was  granted  in  the  Estimates  of 
1888-9  for  the  purchase  of  pictures;  and  the 
trustees  in  their  last  report  hoped  that  this  "  might 
be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  at  its  normal  amount  "—7.^., 
;^'io,ooo.  We  only  hope  that  the  above  list  may 
not  have  the  effect  of  hardening  Mr.  Goschen's 
heart,  and  of  making  him  say  to  himself  that  the 
gallery  seems  to  go  on  increasing  and  multiplying 
very  well  without  the  help  of  the  Treasury.  Let  us 
hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  will  apply  the 
principle  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves. 

Arts  and  Letters  Club. 
A  club  to  be  called  the  "Arts  and  Letters  Club," 
is  in  progress  of  formation  for  the  association  of 
gentlemen  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  all 
branches  of  the  arts,  Hterature,  science,  and  the 
hberal  professions.  For  the  temporary  accommo- 
dation of  members  premises  have  been  secured  at 
27,  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly  (formerly  the 
Hogarth  Club),  and  are  now  occupied  by  the  club. 
As  soon  as  the  club  shall  number  1,000  members, 
the  committee  will  be  asked  to  sanction  its  removal 
into  a  larger  club-house.  The  buildmg,  to  be 
definitely  occupied  by  the  club,  will  be  provided 
with  a  spacious  stage  for  the  accommodation  of 
members  who  may  be  desirous  of  giving  dramatic 


representations,  musical  performances,  and  other 
artistic  entertainments,  which,  as  well  as  receptions, 
conversazioni  and  soirees,  will  constitute  a  leadmg 
feature  of  the  club.  It  will,  it  is  explained,  be  one 
of  the  committee's  chief  aims  "to  introduce  new 
and  rising  talent  to  the  notice  of  the  members; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  by  this  means  to  facilitate  the 
obtention  of  a  public  hearing  by  gifted  musicians, 
actors,  elocutionists,  etc.,  who  lack  pecuniary 
means  or  private  influence  wherewith  to  assert 
their  claims  to  popularity."  Five  hundred  original 
members  will  be  elected  at  a  subscription  of  £6  6s. 
for  town  members,  and  £^  3s.  for  country  members,, 
free  of  entrance  fee  ;  after  the  election  of  the  first 
500  members  an  entrance  fee  of  £10  los.  for  town 
and  £^  5s.  for  country  members  will  be  charged,, 
and  the  annual  subscription  will  be  raised  to  ;^io  10s. 

£S  S^'  respectively.    Forms  and  information 
can  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bright. 
The  Art  Congress. 
The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Art  Congress  is 
now  arranged  for  the  28th  of  October,  and  the 
following  week.    It  will  take  place  in  Edinburgh^ 
the  sectional  meetings  being  held  in  the  New 
National  Portrait  Gallery.    This  is  an  excellent 
gallery,  but  neither  so  large  nor  so  entirely  con- 
venient as  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  in  which  so 
many  concurrent  meetings  were  accommodated  last 
year.    The  president  will  be  the  Marquis  of  Lorne, 
K.G.,  and  he  will  deliver  his  presidential  address  on 
the  Monday  evening.    The  presidents  of  sections 
will  be  as  follows  : — Painting,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
R.A.  ;  sculpture,  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. ;  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson  (of  Edinburgh) ; 
applied  art,  Mr.  William  Morris;  and  museums,. 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin.    Papers  have  been  pro- 
mised by  many,  amongst  whom  are  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  Professor  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  Professor  W.  B. 
Richmond,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  Mr. 
Yeames,  R.A.,   Mr.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  A.R.W.S.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson,  Mr.  T.  Stirling 
Lee,  Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  Mr.  G.  Simonds,  Mr. 
Philip   Rathbone,  and   many  more  besides.  A 
notable  and  valuable  feature  will  be  the  free  eveuj 
ing  lectures  delivered  to  working  men.    They  wil 
be  of  a  strong  ''Arts  and  Crafts"  flavour,  as  the 
lecturers  include  Messrs.  William  Morris,  Walter 
Crane,  T.  Cobden  Saunderson,  and  Emery  Walker. 
Invitations  to  attend  have  been  sent  to  the  repre- 
sentatives o^  the  Home  Arts  Association,  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  the  National  Drawing  Society, 
and  other  bodies  of  the  kind  which  aim  at  tha 
cultivation  of  art  among  the  people,  with  the  special 
view  of  bringing  about  some  scheme  of  federation, 
among  these  separate  agencies.    It  is  evident  that 
the  "  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Art  and  its  Application  to  Industry  "  means  business, 
and   is  going  about  its   object  in  a  sound  and 
business-like  manner;  but  until  some  form  of  exhibi- 
tion  demonstrates,  as  far  as  possible,  the  theories 
advanced  by  the  readers  of  papers,  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress cannot  be  so  rapid  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case     A  second  edition  of  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  "  is  not  all  that  is  sufficient ;  a  collection 
of  art  products  and  art  labour  on  a  still  broader 
basis  is  what  is  required. 
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Barnstaple  School  of  Art. 

A  work  in  which  the  Corporation  of  Barnstaple, 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  mayoral  chair  more 
especially,  have  played  a  very  honourable  part, 
approaches  completion.  The  new  school  of  art  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  On  Monday,  September  23rd, 
the  classes  were  resumed  under  changed  conditions 
which  will  not  only  enhance  the  popularity  of  the 
school  with  present  students  but  will  have  the  gratify- 
ing eflfect  of  attracting  increased  numbers  to  the 
admirable  means  of  art  education  now  provided.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  features  of  the 
new  school  of  Art  is  that  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  practical  technical  teaching.  The  advan- 
tages of  an  institution  in  which  the  instruction 
imparted  in  the  elementary  Art  department  may 
subsequently  be  applied  in  technical  work  needs  no 
demonstration.  Urged  thereto  by  the  enterprising 
and  accomplished  head  master,  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier, 
and  liberally  assisted,  with  advice  and  grants  in  aid, 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington,  the  local  committee  have  taken  up  this 
important  branch  of  education  in  no  grudging  spirit, 
with  the  result  that  excellent  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  wood-carving, 
carpentering  and  modelling.  The  school  has  already 
been  distinguished  in  City  and  Guilds  examinations 
and  other  technical  education  tests,  but  we  may 
anticipate  a  great  development  of  the  work  in  this 
department  as  a  most  practical  outcome  ot  the 
scheme  which  is  now  near  its  realisation. 

Through  the  Master's  Room,  a  central  and  com- 
fortable apartment,  the  Modelling  Room,  of  precisely 
similar  proportions  to  the  Mechanical  Room,  is 
approached.  Hitherto  modelling  has  been  carried 
on  under  difficulties  which  were  very  derogatory  to 
successful  work,  the  students  being  "  accom- 
modated "  in  a  damp  section  of  the  old  school,  by 
the  passage.  They  will,  therefore,  now  be  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  their  tuture  work. 
Specially  constructed  stands  and  easels  have  been 
provided  for  them  by  the  committee,  the  room  also 
containing  cupboards,  clay-bins,  and  every  appliance 
necessary  to  effective  instruction.  This  department 
opens  into  the  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  school, 
permitting  ot  casting  and  potting  being  done  out  of 
doors.  A  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  by 
students  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  (numbering 
among  them  several  studies  from  the  life  notable 
for  the  strength  of  the  work),  lent  by  Mr.  T.  Char- 
bonnier, the  head  master,  figures  on  the  walls  ;  a 
great  variety  of  casts  of  work  by  Donatello,  among 
others ;  friezes,  panels  and  pilasters,  of  Italian 
Renaissance ;  panels  from  the  Martinengo  tomb,  at 
Brescia,  and  casts  from  nature,  being  included 
amongst  the  artistic  "  furniture  "  of  this  room. 

The  Antique  Room  is  a  very  fine  section  of  the 
School ;  in  height,  Hghdng  and  general  arrangement 
it  is  alike  admirably  conceived  for  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  it  will  be  put.  It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  from  the  antique — 
Venus  di  Medici,  Fighting  Gladiator,  Boy  and 
Goose,  Discobolus,  Bronze  Hercules,  and  other 
statues;  casts  ot  figures,  heads  &c,  after  Michael 
Angelo,  portions  of  the  Parthenon  and  Trajan  friezes, 


and  of  Italian  panels,  with  pilasters,  friezes,  &c, 
in  the  various  orders  of  Antique  Art ;  animals  and 
anatomical  figures  and  casts,  diagrams  and  examples. 
The  statues  are  mounted  on  revolving  pedestals,  and 
the  rest  of  the  arrangements  of  the  room  are  gen- 
erally considerate  of  the  requirements  of  students. 
The  throne"  of  the  model  occupies  a  central 
position.  There  are  "lock-up"  cupboards  for 
students'  works.  This  department  will  be  set  apart 
for  work  in  light  and  shade,  for  the  Life  and  Por- 
trait Classes,  and  for  the  Painting  Classes  generally. 

A  corrider  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  School, 
on  the  south  side,  communicating  with  every  room. 
The  higher  half  has  a  glass  roof,  and  will  admirably 
adapt  itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  modelling  room  or 
workshop,  in  the  event — which  is  very  desirable— of 
the  interior  accommodation  of  the  School  being 
absorbed. 


The  Private  View  of  the  Guild  and  School  of 
Handicap,  Commercial  Street. 
On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  14  and  15,  by 
the  kind  bidding  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  certain  folk 
were  summoned  to  the  workshop  at  34,  Commercial 
Street,  hard  by  Toynbee  Hall.  The  Craft  of  the 
Guild  was  shown  on  theii  missive,  in  black  andjwhite 
similitude  of  the  emblazoned  device  that  came  to 
our  eyes  on  entering  the  lofty  chambers  wherein  the 
fellows  of  the  Guild  practise  their  cunning  handi- 
work. Their  aim  is  high,  in  a  two-fold  sense,  for 
this  side  the  dwelling  of  the  angels  who  fashioned 
men,  it  is  a  marvel,  if  there  be  any  body  of  human 
artificers,  more  lofty  of  purpose,  or  more  exalted  in 
their  offices.  The  Guild  which  has  had  but  the  span 
of  a  year,  to  produce  its  cunning  fabrics,  shows 
proof  of  splendid  deeds  and  hopeful  futures.  The 
group  of  things  wronght  to  good  designs  and  in 
skilful  fashions  that  met  our  eyes,  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Art  and  Crafts  Exhibition  that  opens  its  doors 
on  October  7.  To  pen  an  unbroken  list  of  the 
treasures  that  men  displayed  would  not  be  easy, 
since  no  printed  record  was  forthcoming,  but  in  the 
spoil  were  lordly  dishes  of  brass  and  copper  beaten 
into  wondrous  devices,  that  had  revived  the  true 
spirit  of  the  ancient  metal-workers ;  wrought  iron 
lovingly  forged  into  faultless  beauty  ;  happy  ideas 
for  painted  ornament  finished  with  honorable 
success;  the  whole  of  the  beauty  lavished  upon 
honest  work,  being  fit  and  proper  for  use,  as  well  as 
fair  to  gaze  upon.  The  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  who  has  from  raw  recruits  in  so  small  a 
time,  found  here  and  there  youths  capable  of  fine 
work,  and  has  so  soon  inspired  them  with  the  most 
noble  ambition,  cannot  well  be  over  stated.  For, 
indeed,  this  little  Guild  has  within  it,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  first  results,  the  germ  of  a  mighty 
movement.  Much  that  the  schools  of  South  Kens- 
ington have  made  unequal  effort  to  secure,  bids  fair 
to  be:  mastered  here.  The  brains  are  taught  as 
well  as  the  hands,  and  in  place  of  lifeless  translation 
of  beautiful  forms  into  dead  ornament,  side  by 
side  with  pious  obedience  to  merely  mechanical 
finish,  there  is  kept  in  view  the  supreme  need  that 
the  end  should  be  a  perfect  whole.  Thus  in  most 
of  the  things  made,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
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clever  artifice  or  pure  comeliness  had  been  the  aim 
of  the  worker,  for  each  were  in  accord,  and  the 
result  a  harmony  of  thought  and  labour,  being 
neither  insufficient  in  technical  skill,  nor  common- 
place and  imitative  in  inventive  power,  but  withm 
easy  hmits  safely  brought  through  all  the  dangers 
of  its  course  into  the  desired  haven  of  just  and  quiet 

beauty.   

Simla  Exhibition. 
The  Simla  Fine-  Arts  Exhibition  was  opened  on 
August  29,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  said  the  Society  had  now 
reached  its  twenty-first  year.  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing words  they  had  heard,  he  could  not  believe 
such  a  society  in  such  a  place  as  Simla  was  in 
danger  of  succumbing  from  inanition.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  receive  largetand  influential  support  so  long 
as  the  Government  of  India  spent  a  certain  part  of 
the  year  more  or  less  in  Simla,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  wooers  who  so  persistently 
assured  it  that  "  love  is  of  the  valley,"  or,  he  should 
say,  of  the  plains,  and  that  it  should  lose  no  time  in 
coming  down  from  "yonder  mountain  height." 
Public  taste  was  generally  pretty  accurate  in  judging 
the  work  of  artists,  and  what  it  required  was  fidelity 
to  nature.  A  friend  of  his  in  Canada  once  painted 
a  picture  of  a  boat  and  two  Indians,  but  as  the 
Indians  were  clothed  in  grey  homespun,  he  painted 
them  each  witjh  a  red  shirt.  He  then  called  one  of 
the  Indians  and  asked  him  if  he  liked  the  picture. 

The  man,  pointing  to  the  shirt,  said  it  was  "  a  

lie."   True  art  avoided  both  extremes. 


Mr.  A.  Ludovici  has  been  again  busy  sketching  in 
hansom  cabs  various  phases  of  "  London  Life," 
completing  his  series  of  pictures  which  were  shown 
under  that  title  last  spring  in  Bond-street.  They 
are  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  New-street 
Birmingham,  in  about  a  fortnight. 


Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  devised  a  novel  frame  for 
the  canvas  of  his  "  May  Morning  on  Magdalen 
Tower,"  which  seems  not  unlikely  to  set  a  new 
fashion  in  the  art  of  picture-framing.  Observing 
how  extremely  ill  the  crude,  glaring  yellow  of  the 
ordinary  gilt  setting  accorded  with  the  tones  of  his 
painting,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  to  employ 
aull,  beaten  copper.  This  metal  forms  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  stereotyped  frame  of  commerce,  with 
its  heavy  mouldings  and  mitred  corners,  and  all  the 
more  so  that  Mr  Hunt  has  had  it  decorated  with  a 
design  symbolical  of  the  idea  of  the  picture,  the 
whole  being  hammered  in  low  relief.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  workers  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  craftsmanship  it  is. 

Positively  the  latest  histrionic  amateur  who  has 
taken  to  the  stage  proper  as  a  profession  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier.  This  gentleman,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  bright  and  particular  star  of  the 
Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society,  has  had  more 
stage  experience  than  many  of  the  "regulars,"  and 
we  should  be  afraid  to  guess  at  the  number  of  parts 
he  has  played — and  successfully  played — since  he 
left  Eton  some  seven  years  back. 


As  becomes  a  contemplative  poet,  Tennyson  is  a 
great  lover  of  solitude.  The  grounds  at  Freshwater, 
his  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  heavily  timbered, 
and  afford  the  poet  that  immunity  from  observation 
which  his  soul  loveth.  At  one  part  of  the  grounds 
rises  an  eminence,  and  at  the  summit  of  this  is  a 
little  chalet,  or  summerhouse,  which  is  the  corner 
that  the  poet  most  frequently  affects-  It  is 
furnished  with  a  small  table  and  a  chair, together  with 
writing  materials ;  and  here  the  poet  resorts  to 
think  or  write,  as  the  humour  takes  him. 


A  very  large  portion  of  Tennyson's  writings  of  late 
years  have  first  seen  light  in  this  pleasant  nook. 
The  poet,  by  the  way,  heartily  appreciates  fiction, 
and  is  always  dipping  into  novels. 

Friday,  the  13th  Sept.,  was  the  seventieth  birth- 
day of  Clara  Schumann,  an  anniversary  which 
deserves  commemoration.  There  is  nolivingjexponent 
of  the  pianoforte  at  all  approaching  her  in  eminence 
who  can  look  back  upon  a  career  so  long  and  so  im- 
portant in  an  artistic  sense  as  Madame  Schumann. 
Dr.  Joachim  kept  the  jubilee  of  his  public  debut  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Madame  Schumann 
might  have  celebrated  hers,  eleven  years  ago,  for  it 
was  in  1828,  when  a  child  of  nine,  that  she  made  her 
first  appearance  as  a  solo  performer  at  a  concert 
in  Leipzig,  her  native  place.  For  sixty-one  years 
she  has  been  a  bright  star  in  the  musical  firmament, 
the  lustre  of  which  has  nev«r  been  dimmed,  and  in 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  touch,  nobility  and  breadth 
of  style,  subtlety  and  variety  of  conception,  she  still 
occupies,  as  she  has  long  done,  a  recognised  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  lady  pianist  of  the  day. 
Madame  Schumann's  talent  is  clearly  inherited,  for 
her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck,  was  a  distinguished 
pianist  in  his  day,  although  still  more  famous  as  a 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  immense 
influence  among  three  generations  of  German 
musicians.  He  could  reckon  among  his  pupils  at 
least  three  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  century 
— his  daughter  Clara,  Robert  Schumann,  and  Hans 
von  Bulow.  Madame  Schumann  has|  always  been 
unequalled  in  the  performance  of  her  husband's 
pianoforte  compositions,  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  exercise  of  her  powers  of  interpretation  that 
his  works  have  gained  the  place  they  occupy  in  the 
esteem  of  musicians.  A  great  artist,  who  has  always 
upheld  a  lofty  ideal  of  her  art,  Clara  Schumann  has 
been  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  a  pubHc  bene- 
factor, and  as  such  she  well  deserves  to  be  honoured. 


M.  Blanche,  prince  of  pasteUistos  and  member 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  holds  something  very 
like  a  court  in  his  studio  at  Dieppe.  Once  a  week 
an  afternoon  tea  is  given  there  and  about  a  fort- 
night ago  we  met  Lord  and  Lady  SaHsbury,  the 
Earl  of  Lytton,  and  a  perfect  host  of  artistic  and 
literary  folk  at  the  ateher.  The  Enghsh  Premier 
who  is  spending  a  well  earned  holiday  at  the  Chalet 
Cecil,  Dieppe,  is  in  and  out  more  frequently  than 
once  a  week.  Will  M.  Blanche  convert  him  from 
the  old  naturalism  to  the  new,  from  Preraphaelite 
tastes  to  the  advanced  "  notions  which  illuminate 
the  Egyptian  Hall  ? 
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Mr.  Alfred  Waterhoase,  R.A.,  is  to  act  as  pro- 
fessional assessor  for  the  sketch  designs  which  are 
to  be  sent  m  by  architects  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  Sheffield  municipal  buildings,  of  which 
the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  ^80,000.  From  the  de- 
signs sent  in  a  certain  number  not  exceeding  six 
will  be  selected  for  further  and  final  competition. 
A  sum  of  ;^6oo  will  be  dirided  among  those  archi- 
tects who  gain  admittance  to  the  final  competition. 

Another  architectural  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  is 
superintending  the  repairing  of  Croylands  Abbey, 
whose  history  is  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  the 
Conqueror's  time.  The  rector  of  Croylands  in  his 
appeal  for  funds,  says  :  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood that  we  are  simply  endeavouring  to  make  safe 
and  secure  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  Benedictine 
monastery,  and  prevent  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
falling  into  further  decay  and  ruin.  We  are  not  at 
so-called  "church  restoration,"  but  at/*  repair  work." 


Mr.  Santley's  singing  in  Australia  has  been  so 
successful  that  he  has  decided  to  prolong  his  stay 
and  has  signed  an  agreement  for  a  second  series  of 
concerts  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide.  The 
syndicate  that  brought  him  out  are  so  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  venture  that  they  have  formally 
constituted  themselves  into  the  Australian  Entertain- 
ment Bureau,  under  which  title  they  mean  to  ap- 
proach other  musical  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  ours 
with  tempting  terms. 


Mr.  Tuke  has  been  in  town  for  Septemoer,  paint- 
ing a  portrait  of  a  well  known  Professor  of  University 
College.  Mr.  Tuke's  work  in  portraiture  is  so 
pleasing  in  its  refinement,  so  masterly  in  its 
technique,  that  one  sometimes  fears  for  him  the  fate 
of  such  brilliant  artists  as  Mr  J.  J.  Shannon,  who 
meant  for  the  universe,  have  narrowed  their  mind, 
and  to  portraits  given  up,  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. However,  the  large  and  important  figure 
subject,  upon  which  we  hear  that  Mr.  Tuke  is  now 
engaged,  is  in  his  case  reassurance  for  the  present. 
We  hear  that  no  very  big  work  is  on,  any  of  the 
Newlyn  easels  this  year. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  is  to  be  immortalised  in  a 
marble  statue  from  the  atelier  of  Chapu.  Its  ulti- 
mate destination  is  Copenhagen,  to  which  gallery  it 
will  be  presented  by  a  wealthy  Danish  brewer.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  marble  likeness  of  the  Princess 
could  not  hav«  been  conveyed  direct  from  England 
to  Denmark  without  the  *'  via  Paris."  Did  not  Mr. 
Gilbert.  A.R.A.,  succeed  sufficiently  with  his  statue 
of  the  Queen  to  have  justified  the  daughter-in-law 
in  entrusting  the  commission  to  English  hands  ? 

A  correspondent  writes  to  enquire  if  Mr.  Matthew 
Maris  is  painting  in  London,  and  why  his  work  is 
not  seen  at  the  exhibitions.  Mr.  Maris  lives  on.the 
north  side  of  Regent's  Park,  and  the  reason  why  his 
work  does  not  appear  at  the  current  exhibitions  is 
because  he  is  opposed  on  principle  to  anything  of 
the  kind.  To  ^jaint  a  picture  with  the  idea  of 
exnibiting  it  is  to  Mr.  Maris  a  violation  of  the  canons 
of  good  art,  and,  therefore,  he  will  have  none  of  it. 


The  New  York  Herald  comes  down  thus  on  the 
Evening  Roseleafj  anent  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Swan. 
'  The  art  gentleman  of  the  Globe  says  that  the 
painter  of  '*The  Prodigal  Son"  in  this  year's 
Academy  would  hare  been  better  known  had  he  not 
several  years  ago  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
dealer.  It  is  evident  that  this  writer  knows  as  Uttle 
of  Mr.  Swan  as  of  his  art.  Not  all  the  picture 
middlemen  in  the  country  have  *  hands '  enough  to 
surround  one  section  of  John  Swan,  A  certain  firm 
did  try  it,  but  after  a  few  futile  bouts,  in  which  they 
met  him  with  the  same  result  that  a  babe  in  arms 
might  meet  a  pile-driver,  they  discreetly  concluded 
to  let  him  paint  as,  and  what,  he  liked.  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Swan  is  not  web-footed.'  We  enjoy  the 
liveliness  of  the  Yankee  Eagle,  but  the  humour  of 
the  above  style  of  writing  soon  palls." 


The  autumn  exhibition  at  Liverpool  contains  Mr. 
Tuke's  "  Fisherman, "  Mr.  Clausen's  "Ploughing," 
Mr.  Swan's  "  Prodigal  Son  "  and  "  Fallen  Mon- 
arch,',  Mr.  La  Thangue's  "  Runaway  "  and  "Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Tom  Mitchell,  "  and  pictures  by  Messrs. 
Christie,-  Brangwyn,  Titcomb,  Peppercorn,  and 
Emile  Wauters. 


Liverpool  opinion  is  quite  '  New  English, '  and  the 
two  pictures  to  be  purchased  for  the  permanent 
gallery,  are  likely  to  represent  the  Newlyn  and  the 
Impressionist  schools  respectively. 

Mr.  Francis  Bate,  Mr.  Paul  Maitland,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Sickert  have  succeeded  in  organizing  a  show 
of  Impressionistic  work  to  be  held  at  Goapil's  in 
December.  The  Mgis  of  the  dealer  might  possibly 
have  been  dispensed  with,  but  it  will  take  many 
dealers  to  tame  the  fiery  erratic  spirits,  whose  pride 
it  is  to  flout  an  unappreciative  universe,  and  whose 
Lamb  is  Whistler,  to  be  followed  "  wheresoever  he 
goeth. "   

®trljtn0  anir  (gngrairtng. 

Mr.  James  Dobie  has  just  finished  a  very  successful 
etching  of  Mr.  Frank  Bramlay's  picture,  "  A  Hopeless 
Dawn,"  which  was  at  the  Academy  last  year.  A  painter 
is  so  seldom  pleased  by  the  translation  of  his  work  into 
black  and  white  by  another  hand,  that  Mr.  Dobie  was 
more  than  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bramley 
expressing  the  painter's  entire  approval  and  admiration 
of  the  translation. 

Some  etchings  were  published  during  August  and 
September  and  declared  at  the  Printseller's,  Association. 
These  were — 

A  set  of  six  coast  scenes,  Etched  by  R.  E.  Roe. 

Like  music  ,,        H.R.  Robertson. 

Peel  Castle  „      „   R.  E.  Roe. 

When  the  Heart  is  Young        ,,      ,,  J.  Dobie. 
Mr.  Roe's  etchings  are  after  the  late  H.  B.  Carter,  while 
Mr.  Robertson's  work   is  after  Tom  Lloyd    and  Mr. 
Dobie's  after  the  same. 


Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.,  have  published  two 
handsome  process  plates,  the  first  "  Holy  Water  "  after 
Loustannou  and  the  other  "Winter's  Evening,"  after 
Smith-Hald.  Some  line  plates  after  Landseer  require  no 
special  comment. 
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*#*    The  chars!e  Jor  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 

GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 

PRACTICAL 

CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTSELLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACF CHURCH  STRFFT 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 

Published  Quarterly,  Price  3s.  6d.  Post  Free- 

ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Part  LXXIV.,  October. 

THE  SLOANE  MUSEUM.               By  E.  F.  Strange. 
NOTES,  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 
OLD  CHELSEA— CHEYNE  WALK. 

Etched  bv  Pbvcv  Thnm/7<  7?  P. 73* 

THE  LITTLE  MESSENGER. 

Etched  by  W.  G.  Miller. 
TINTERN  ABBEY.        Etched  by  Miss  E.  M.  Brandard. 
London:   Sampson  Low,  Marston,   Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld. 

TAVISTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
West  Street. 

Head  Master;  Mr.  WM.  MIDDLETON. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Tuesday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45, 7  to  9. 
Thursday— 4.30  to  5.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 11.30  to  1,  2  to  3.45. 
Saturday — 2  to  4. 

T.  W.  Greenfield,  Hon.  Secretary, 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

Artists'  Mmxmtxiy 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  for 

DR.  F,  SCHOENFELD  &  CO 
Celebrated  Oil,  Water,  and  Gouache  Colours. 

Importers  of  French  Brushes,  Sketch  Boxes,  Pastels 
Papers,  and  other  Materials, 

Papers  for  Reproducing  Illustrations  by  the 
Photozinco  Processes. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT    QUEEN   STREET    LONnn>X  ^xrn 

npHAMES    (BOURNE     END).— A    pretty  FUR- 
J-     NISHED  COTTAGE  to  Let  for  the  Winter.    Garden,  8 
rooms,  including  Studio,  with  North  Light;  charming  neighbour 
hood  ;  lo  minutes  from  River  and  Station.     Terms  25s.  a  week 
Apply  W.  H.  Gill,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Monthly,  Price  6d.     By  Post,  yd. 

The  Euskin  Reading  Guild  Journal. 

"nvESIGN  FOR  MEMBERS  CERTIFICATE.-^The 
Institute  of  Auctioneers  invite  Competitive  designs  for  a 
Certificate.   A  prize  of  five  guineas  will  bt  awarded  for  the  selected 
design.   All  particulars  can  be  obtained  oi  the  Secretary  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Institute,  50,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C 

Organ  of  the  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  Societies  and  of  the 
Heading  Guild.    "  No  true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be 
a  Kuskiman  ' ;  he  will  follow,  not  me,  but  the  instincts 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Creator."— St 
Mark's  Rest. 

George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
London:  W.  Reeves,  l85,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Birmingham:  W.  Downing,  New  Street. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Emmett,  George  IV.  Bridge. 
Glasgow:  Morison  Bros.,  97,  Buchanan  Street- 
Arbroath:  Brodie  and  Salmond. 

PURITY    IN  MUSIC. 

By  A.  F.  THIBAUT. 
Translated  from  the  German  hy  JOHN  BROADHOUSE 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d.  Cr.  8vo.  Bevelled  cloth,  38.6d. 
W.  REEVES,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PHOTO  STUDIES,  Wiles  s  {See  Front  of  Cover\ 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial  and  Business  Communications  to  he  addressed 
to  the  Office^  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE, 
I   OCTOBER,  1889. 


FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


fR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  speaking  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  Public 
Library  and  School  of  Art  at 
Hertford,  touched  upon  a  point 
of  some  interest  to  everyone  who 
appreciates  the  necessity  of 
popularising  Art  and  of  making  it  lefi:iti- 
mately  attractive  to  the  mass  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Balfour  in  a  comparison  between 
libraries  and  art  galleries  as  places  of 
popular  pleasure  made  a  very  palpable  hit 
at  the  expense  of  the  typical  art  collection. 
He  said,  "  most  of  the  pictures  that  we  look 
at  in  galleries  never  were  intended  to  be 
looked  at  in  galleries  at  all ;  they  were 
painted  to  be  enjoyed  under  very  different 
surroundings,  and  those  who  are  genuinely 
fond  of  art  may  be  pardoned  if  they  look 
with  dismay  on  catalogues  of  the  master- 
pieces which  they  are  expected  to  enjoy  in 
the  course  of  a  morning's  walk  through  some 
great  gallery."  He  summed  up  in  these 
few  lines  a  series  of  grave  objections  to  the 
manner  in  whieh  the  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for,  and  a  knowledge  of  art,  are 
given  to  the  general  public.  He  attacked 
one  of  the  most  serious  fallacies  which  affect 
injuriously  the  popular  capacity  for  under- 
standingthe  grammarof  the  artistic  language 
and  for  learning  the  rudiments  of  aesthetic 
belief.  He  gave  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  see  art  made  intelligible  to  all  persons  of 
average  powers  of  comprehension,  an  open- 
ing which  they  should  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of. 


The  official  art  collection  is  indeed  far  too 
much  like  the  other  collections  with  which 
our  museums  are  filled.  It  is  arranged, 
tabulated,  catalogued,  after  exactly  the  same 
fashion  as  an  assemblage  of  natural  history 
specimens.  There  is  the  same  formality 
and  the  same  dry  order.  The  individuals 
responsible  for  the  arranging  of  national 
collections  are  all  apparently  inspired  by 
the  same  feeling.  They  find  it  impossible 
to  forget  that  the  materials  they  have  to 
deal  with  have  been  gathered  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  disposed 
to  make  this  fact  far  too  evident  in  the 
galleries  where  the  collection  is  housed. 
What  is  exact  scientific  order  according  to 
the  arbitrary  system  they  adopt  seems  very 
often  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unbiassed 
outsider  to  be  a  rather  unmeaning  and  incon- 
venient jumble — especially  in  the  case  of 
collected  material  which  is  less  susceptible 
of  being  put  into  shape  in  exact  scientific 
order.  Art  collections  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily arranged  after  the  same  model  as 
groups  of  geological  specimens.  Works 
of  Art  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere 
educational  examples,  and  as  diagrams 
to  illustrate  certain  kinds  of  handicraft. 
Geological  specimens  were  perhaps 
"  never  intended  to  be  looked  at  in  galleries," 
but  they  serve  a  sufficiently  useful  educa- 
tional purpose  when  they  are  neatly  labelled 
and  put  in  nice  order  in  the  glass  cases  of 
the  museum.  Works  of  art  have  a  different 
mission.  They  have  an  educational  function 
to  fulfil,  that  is  undeniable.  Their  function 
is,  however,  a  more  complex  and  delicate 
one,  and  one  far  less  susceptible  of  being 
limited  and  governed  by  scientific  laws  and 
formal  rules.  It  suffers  indeed  from  the  too 
rigid  and  cramping  restriction  of  the  merely 
formal  system.  It  needs  for  its  proper 
development  something  very  different  from 
the  atmosphere  of  officialdom,  and  finds  its 
widest  scope  and  most  appropriate  field  of 
action  amid  surroundings  as  unlike  the  set 
order  and  studied  tidiness  of  the  museum  as 
possible. 

For  all  this  there  is  of  course  a  very 
sufficient  reason.  Mr.  Balfour  put  his  finger 
upon  it  when  he  said,  that  most  of  the 
pictures  that  we  look  at  in  galleries  never 
were  intended  to  be  looked  at  in  galleries  at 
all;  they  were  painted  to  be  enjoyed  under 
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very  different  surroundings."  This,  indeed, 
sets  forth  very  plainly  and  concisely  the 
reason  why  the  accepted  formality  in  the 
arrangement  of  an  art  gallery  is  so  fatal  to  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  real  educational  func- 
tion which  the  component  parts  of  that 
gallery  have  inherent  to  themselves.  These 
pictures  were  certainly  never  destined  by 
the  artists  who  produced  them  to  form  part 
of  a  singular  jumble  of  similar  works  from 
all  countries  and  all  of  dates,  and  to  be 
crowded  together  in  most  incongruous 
juxtaposition  within  the  walls  of  a  building 
ill  suited  for  their  proper  display.  In  very 
many  cases  they  were  painted  to  suit  special 
exigencies  of  space  or  lighting,  or  were 
designed  to  suit  some  scheme  of  decoration. 
They  were  possibly  intended  to  be  seen 
only  from  a  particular  point  of  view  and  at 
a  certain  distance.  They  were  adapted  for 
the  room  of  some  old  collector,  or  were 
altered  to  suit  some  fad  of  his.  Yet  here 
they  all  are,  great  and  small,  gallery 
pictures,  altar  pieces,  and  small  cabinet 
works,  some  painted  for  dark  rooms,  some 
for  brilliantly  lighted  halls,  hung  now  side 
by  side  in  formal  rows  upon  the  walls  of 
large  bare  galleries,  and  beaten  upon  all 
aUke  by  the  same  flood  of  cold  staring  light. 
And  it  is  under  these  unhappy  circum- 
stances that  they  are  to  do  their  educational 
duty.  As  a  collection  they  are  expected  to 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  student  of 
Art,  and  the  very  comparison  of  their 
incpngruities  is  expected  to  prove  of  ex- 
cellent advantage  to  him.  It  is  a  trifle 
to  the  art  gallery  officials  that  half 
the  works  have,  under  the  conditions 
of  exhibition  lost  nearly  all  the  aesthetic  and 
educational  value  that  they  originally 
possessed.  That  is  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  fact  that  gathered 
together  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
there  are  more  famous  productions  of  famous 
painters  than  in  any  similar  institution  in  the 
world.  There  is  always  this  idea  of  compe- 
tition with  other  collecting  centres  to  spur 
on  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  compila- 
tion of  "  catalogues  of  masterpieces." 

The  art  gallery  is,  however,  a  necessary 
evil,  and  the  collection  of  works  of  art  is 
under  certain  restrictions,  of  advantage  to 
the  student.  It  is  rather  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  colledted  works  are  displayed 


that  protest  should  be  made.  There  is- 
really  no  reason  for  constructing  permanent 
art  galleries  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
constructed  at  the  present  time.  To  crowd 
together  hundreds  of  works  of  art  of  all 
classes  and  types,  in  some  half-dozen  huge 
rooms,  is  only  to  accentuate  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  collection  and  exhibition  of 
pictures.  It  affects  not  only  the  pictures 
themselves,  to  be  juxtaposed  in  a  manner 
never  for  an  instant  contemplated  by  the 
artists  who  produced  them ;  but  it  also 
seriously  hampers  the  student  and  amateur 
whose  visits  to  the  galleries  are  paid 
with  the  intention  of  study.  The  very 
features  which  make  our  larger  annual 
picture  shows  wearisome  to  the  idler  and 
terrifying  to  the  earnest  observer,  are  those 
which  the  designers  and  curators  of  our 
permanent  galleries  seek  to  perpetuate.  It 
is  quite  time  that  changes  were  made.  If, 
instead  of  a  few  large  rooms  containing 
many  pictures  hung  in  formal  lines  and 
arranged  without  regard  to  anything  but 
convenience  of  classification  in  the  cata- 
logue, the  building  was  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  small  rooms,  each  one  lighted 
and  arranged  for  the  display  of  some  half 
dozen  canvasses ;  if,  instead  of  hanging 
together  all  the  productions  of  the  same  or 
kindred  schools,  only  those  works  were 
juxtaposed  which  were  technically  suited  for 
close  companionship ;  if,  again,  some 
attempt  were  made  to  reproduce  for  certain 
pictures  the  conditions  which  originally 
gave  them  their  character  and  interest ; 
then,  perhaps,  there  would  be  some  hope 
that  the  permanent  art  gallery  would  become 
something  better  than  a  mere  show  place  or 
a  lounge  for  too  numerous  idlers.  It  would 
also  be  advisable  to  make  some  attempts  to 
take  off  the  bare  and  forbidding  appearance 
of  the  exhibition  rooms.  Pictures  gain  by 
companionship  of  other  objects,  and  have  a 
pleasanter  effect  when  surrounded  by  things 
that  agree  with  them.  An  art  gallery  is  a 
pleasanter  place  and  is  better  fitted  for  the 
display  of  pictures  if  it  is  furnished  with 
some  regard  to  taste,  and  with  more 
than  a  little  attention  to  comfort  and 
appearance.  It  would  not  be  a  serious 
difficulty  in  our  art  museums  and  galleries 
to  give  to  the  rooms  assigned  to  pictures 
something  more  like  a  look  of  permanence 
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and  settled  order,  something  more  of  the 
air  of  their  being  the  homes  of  the  objects 
they  contain  than  they  ever  present  under 
the  system  which  is  now  in  vogue.  Pictures 
in  a  country  where  art  Hves  and  flourishes 
become  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 
have  an  influence  that  is  felt  by  all  classes 
of  society ;  but  before  so  happy  a  condition 
can  ever  be  set  up  amongst  us  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  a  great]  deal  to  prove  to  the 
masses  that  art  is  really  at  its  best  when  it  is 
most  at  home  ;  and  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  prove  to  the  artists  that  they  will  do 
their  best  work  when  they  strive  to  adapt  it 
most  thoroughly  to  its  permanent  surround- 
ings. It  will  be  a  considerable  step  in  the 
right  direction  if  people  generally  will  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks,  and 
will  learn  to  discriminate  between  pictures 
that  these  were  intended  to  be  seen  in 
galleries  and  those  that  were  not. 


Mr.  George  Moore  is  at  his  very  best  in  the 
eloquent  protest  he  has  been  making  against 
Horsleyism  and  Steadery  in  literature  and  art. 
"  Man  is  an  essentially  stupid  animal,  but  on 
the  point  of  morals  in  literature  his  natural  and 
acquired  stupidity  seems  to  have  grown 
inveterate ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  more  inex- 
plicable than  his  belief  in  the  corrupting 
power  of  a  work  of  art ;  it  persists  through  the 
centuries,  a  shifting  worthless  thing,  voluntarily 
surrendering  in  a  few  years  all  its  battle-fields, 
its  history  is  one  of  relinquishment.  A  foolish 
Pope  thought  Michael  Angelo's  *  Last  Judg- 
ment'  immoral,  and,  through  the  painter 
refusing  to  drape  his  figures,  the  greatest  ceil- 
ing in  the  world  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Who  thinks  now  that  the  wispy  drapery  the 
pupil  added  to  save  the  work  has  contributed 
in  any  way  towards  morality?  There  rose  a 
tumult  of  virtuous  indignation  when  John 
Murray  published  Don  Juan';  but  who 
thinks  now  if  this  po^.m  had  not  been  published 
that  the  world  would  be  a  purer  world  ? 
England  was  again  convulsed  when  Mr.  Swm- 
burne's  *  Poems  and  Ballads,'  were  published. 
The  world  has,  however,  gone  on  just  the  same 
as  before,  and  none  thinks  of  attributing  any 
considerable  part  of  the  aunnal  number  of 
seductions  to  either  'Anactoria,'  '  Fragoletta,' 
or  *  Dolores.'  It  is  life  and  not  art  that 
corrupts."  This  last  is  a  really  fine  saying 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  consciences  of  the 
members  of  our  Vigilance  Committees.  They 
with  all  their  purity  can  obviously  consent  to 


have  no  part  with  corruption.  But  it  is  Life 
that  corrupts.  Let  them  therefore  cease  to 
live ! 


Even  at  schools  where  football  is  compulsory, 
drawing  is  optional.  Hence  the  number  of 
boys  who  have  had  "  a  compound  fracture  "  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  number  who  have 
obtained  "  a  second  grade  certificate."  The 
matter  is  one  that  suggests  a  grumble,  or  at 
least  a  sarcasm,  but  there  is  one  thought  that 
gives  us  pause.  Are  girl's  drawings  of  much 
account  ?  Yet  amongst  the  '*  accomplish- 
ments "  taught  at  every  orthodox  seminary  for 
young  ladies  is  included,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  of  drawing  in  pencil,  to  which  is  super- 
added in  the  case  of  the  "  more  advanced 
pupils  "  a  course  of  instruction  in  water-colour 
painting.  The  anxious  mamma  who  abomin- 
ates girl3'  schools,  and  supervises  the  education 
of  her  daughters  at  home,  is  careful  to  copy 
the  set  rules  of  these  establishments ;  and  no 
governess  will  enter  her  well  regulated  house- 
hold who  does  not  boast  amongst  her  many 
qualifications  that  one  which  is  modestly  called 
drawing.  All  this  is,  of  course,  most  right  and 
proper.  It  is  impossible  that  the  latent  talent 
of  a  Rosa  Bonheur  can  be  developed,  or  even 
discovered,  unless  there  is  some  directing  eye 
to  note  and  guide  its  first  efforts.  The  charm- 
ing creatures  who  are  to  encourage  British  art 
by  promenading  twice  each  season  through  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibibition  would  never  show 
that  quick  appreciation  and  intelligent  admira- 
tion of  the  most  popular  works  there  displayed 
had  they  not  undergone  their  due  course  of 
artistic  training  under  the  care  of  the  family 
governess.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  advantages  of  the  established  system, 
and  its  satisfactory  result,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  society  in  general  is  properly  grateful. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  this  or 
thatbeing  fine  as  distinguished  from  simple  art 
resides  in  the  jar  or  shock  which  is  felt  at  the 
mere  pretence  of  it.  Schoolboys  do  not  come 
home  pretending  to  be  scholars,  but  the  young 
lady  who  has  got  the  drawing  prize  of  the  year 
too  often  returns  to  be  for  some  weeks  the  pest 
of  her  parents'  friends,  and  for  years  to  come 
a  bane  to  her  own  acquaintances.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  drawing  master,  or  even 
drawing  mistress,  she  has  been  pushed  on 
rapidly  through  the  different  stages  of  outline, 
shading,  and  the  rest,  to  the  summum  bonum  of 
school-art — sketching  from  nature.  Her  daubs 
have  been  commended  and  admired,  touched- 
up  "  by  the  instructor  or  instructress  in  a  vety 
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liberal  manner,  possibly  framed  and  glazed  at 
at  the  school's  expense,  and  they  are  brought 
home  in  triumphant  style,  to  be  handed  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  re-criticised,  and  re- 
admired,  until  it  is  .'no  wonder  that  the  poor 
girl  herself  at  length  yields  to  the  infectious 
delusion,  and  persuades  herself,  or,  rather, 
suffers  herself  to  be  persuaded,  that  she  is  a 
veritable  artist.  Meanwhile  each  friend  who 
comes  to  dine  or  to  call  is  dragged  up  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  precious  prize  drawing. 
He  is  asked  his  opinion,  and,  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pays  some  unmeaning  but 
loud-sounding  comphment.  What  must  the 
effect  be  on  the  unfortunate  author  of  the 
daub  ?  Knowing  as  she  does  even  less  about 
the  world  than  she  does  about  painting,  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  the  hollow  praise  for  honest 
admiration ;  and  thus  to  overlay  and  stifle  with 
a  ridiculous  cloak  of  vanity  whatever  hope  or 
chance  of  ultimate  success  was  once  within 
her  reach. 


These  are  the  unpromising  subjects  from 
among  whom  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  our 
amateur  artists.  And  almost  the  whole  tribe 
of  them  are  at  once  enrolled  as  sketchers  in 
water-colours.  A  silent  voice  warns  them  that 
if  they  attempt  the  human  form  divine  the 
failure  will  be  so  gross  and  palpable  that  even 
the  most  friendly  critics  will  not  repress  a 
smile.  Fruit  and  flowers,  to  be  even  present- 
able, demand  an  amount  of  finish  which  this 
class  of  performer  has  not  enough  energy  or 
perseverance  to  bestow  upon  the  work.  Dogs, 
horses,  and  other  live  creatures  are  supposed 
to  require  a  special  talent,  and  are  really  and 
truly  for  the  most  part  reserved  for  those  who 
have  some  capacity — a  result  which  should  be 
noted  in  the  records  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  There 
remains  the  broad  and  inviting  field  of  opera- 
tion offered  by  amateur  landscape  painting. 
Here,  by  a  judicious  knack  of  combining  a  few 
colours  and  by  a  cunning  selection  of  suitable 
subjects,  an  amount  of  ignorance  truly 
incredible  —  to    those  who    know   not  the 

Dudley " — can  be  concealed  beneath  the 
outward  semblance  of  an  effective  sketch. 


It  is  true  that  a  weak  point  or  two  shows 
itself  here  and  there.  The  clouds  in  the  sky 
suggest  the  idea  of  pillows,  the  trees  that  of 
cabbages,  while  the  water  looks  as  if  it  had 
recently  been  dosed  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
factory  dye.  A  spirit  of  impartiality  seems  to 
have  invited  the  distant  hills  to  come  up  level 
with  the  molehills  close  at  hand ;  and  certain 


gable  ends,  which,  according  to  the  received 
theories  of  perspective,  should  be  modestly 
retiring  into  the  rear,  are  to  be  observed  boldly 
contesting  the  ground  with  their  rivals  of  the 
foreground.  But  all  these  little  singularities, 
and,  probably  a  dozen  others,  will  be  prudently 
overlooked  by  the  indulgent  amateur  critic. 
The  sketches  one  after  another,  as  they  are 
pulled  off  the  sketching  block,  will  be  duly  and 
carefully  set  on  a  snow-white  sheet,  and 
despatched  to  lie  in  state  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors.  The  most  outrageously  bad  of  them 
will  probably  be  given  away,  possibly  to  a 
relative  who  has  some  sort  of  claim  upon  the 
donor's  generosity,  or  else  to  some  dear  friend, 
who  will  treasure  it  up  as  a  precious  thing,  and 
whose  family  will  come  in  time — if  the  work  be 
in  a  sufficiently  gaudy  frame — to  believe  that 
it  is  the  "  composition  "  of  an  Academician. 

On  the  whole  we  don't  want  more  paintings 
than  we  have  already — though  we  may  very 
possibly  want  more  works  of  art.  Especially — 
and  this  we  say  despite  the  splendid  work 
which  is  now  being  done  by  some  of  the 
younger  men — do  we  require  an  abatement  in 
the  plague  of  portraits. 
"  Society  is  now  one  mighty  horde, 
Composed  of  two  great  tribes,  'drorers  and  drored.' 

The  Academy  with  its  vulgar  parade  of 
portrait  advertisements  is — as  it  usually  is  in 
all  matters  artistic — the  first  offender,  but  we 
also  owe  something  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Pellegrini.  He  it  was  who  first  discovered  a 
special  weakness  in  Britons  for  having  their 
likenesses,  even  when  broadly  caricatured, 
published  for  the  behoof  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Tenniel  certainly  had  tapped  this  vein  before- 
hand, but  when  he  introduced  a  public  man  in 
some  classical  allegory  the  portrait  was  too 
idealised  to  catch  the  vulgar  taste.  What  our 
small  heroes  wanted — and  Mr.  Pellegrini  sup- 
plied the  want — was  to  be  drawn  in  their 
every-day  costumes,  with  their  every-day  tricks 
of  manner,  just  so  near  to  nature  in  feature  and 
outward  presentment  that  they  might  be  readily 
recognised  in  public.  With  wondrous  skill 
"Ape"  contrived  to  hit  the  happy  mean 
between  offensive  and  inoffensive  caricature. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  malice  in  his 
sketches,  but  even  the  victims  themselves 
could  not  help  laughing  when  they  saw  their 
likenesses  reflected  from  the  page  so  faithfully 
and  yet  so  falsely. 

Would  that  "  Ape's  "  hand  had  not  been  so 
cunning  !  Would  that  he  had  not  created  such 
an  ardent  and  general  desire  for  lithographic 
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notoriety !  And  would  that  his  success  had 
not  tempted  a  whole  regiment  of  more  or  less 
indifferent  artists  to  sketch  for  the  advantage 
of  posterity  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in 
these  isles  who,  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation, can  be  considered  eminent !  There  lies 
the  mischief  of  the  thing;  the  fostering  of  conceit 
and  vainglory  in  a  large  number  of  worthy 
people  who,  but  for  this  abominable  develop- 
ment of  art,  might  have  remained  perfectly  in- 
offensive, if  rather  dull,  members  of  society. 
When  one  of  these  mediocrities  is  thus  granted 
a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  he  forgets  that 
the  fame  belongs  to  a  sort  of  limited  liability 
company,  whose  function  is  to  supply  the  British 
public  with  a  certain  number  of  fresh  idols 
every  month.  The  greater  deities  have  been 
done  in  every  possible  attitude,  and  with  every 
conceivable  expression,  from  inane  simper  to 
murderous  scowl.  They  have  been  hir  off"  in 
their  own  homes,  roughly  sketched  at  the  Row, 
limmed  from  the  Speaker's  Gallery  when  no 
official  was  looking,  and  deftly  scratched  on  a 
thumb  nail  at  Lady  Fitzcroogington's  "  At 
Home."  Even  the  next  flight  of  notorieties 
have  been  dished  up  so  often  that  the  public 
feel  like  schoolboys  who  recognise  one  by  one 
in  the  Saturday  pie  the  various  scraps  of  extra 
tough  meat  they  declined  during  the  week. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  most  Spartan  taste 
revolts  at  such  viands,  and  when  the  masculine 
intellect  refuses  to  grasp  the  domestic  fact  that 
by  hashing  cold  mutton  the  identity  of  the 
meat  is  completely  changed.  Hence  the 
necessity  imposed  on  the  school  unwittingly 
founded  by  Mr.  Fellegrini  to  fish  up  from  the 
lower  depths  of  society  every  individual  who 
has  ever  done  anything  in  particular,  even  of  a 
limited  sort.  The  Tritons  have  been  caught, 
fried,  boiled,  broiled,  grilled  and  devilled  so 
many  times  that  our  artistic  cooks  now 
apparently  feel  quite  happy  when  they  hook  a 
moderately  plump  minnow. 

A  story  used  to  be  told  at  Sierra  Leone  that 
a  savage  but  very  religious  tribe  in  the  interior 
gradually  began  to  show  a  strange  distaste  for 
the  gods  that  were  exported  to  them  from 
industrious  Birmingham.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  eagerly  asked  those  conscientious 
Christians  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  gods 
were  very  nice  gods  at  the  price  ;  goggle-eyed, 
well  bedaubed,  covered  with  tinsel,  and  as 
hideous  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites  of  the  Midland 
metropolis  could  make  them.  Why,  then,  had 
they  gone  out  of  fashion  ?  This  important 
question  was  put  to  the  chief  of  the  objecting 
tribe,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  presented 


with  the  latest  thing  in  slave-couples  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering.  He  explained  the  matter 
with  the  utmost  frankness ;  his  people  had 
grown  tired  of  the  stock  gods  sent  out,  and 
wanted  some  novelties  to  worship.  They  were 
soon  supplied,  and  it  is  said  on  the  coast  that 
Birmingham  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the 
change  of  fashion  by  selhng  an  inferior  article 
at  a  higher  price. 


Seeing  that  the  old  gods  of  all  of  us  hail 
largely  from  "  Brummagem  "  the  new  gods,  if 
discoverable,  had  been  welcome.  But  not  the 
new  mannikins !  The  picture  galleries,  the 
bookstalls  and  the  shop  windows  are  now 
inundated  with  the  illustrious  unknown.  Mr. 
Smith  has  especially  reasons  for  glorifying 
mediocrity.  Therefore  it  is  that  from  his 
thousand  bookstalls  serried  ranks  of  unfortu- 
nates, who  look  half  boiled,  half  bilious,  stare 
with  protuberant  eyes  at  passing  trains.  Who 
are  these  martyrs  to  art  ?  Great  statesmen, 
great  malefactors,  great  philanthropists,  great 
swindlers  ?  By  no  means.  These  are  our  old 
friends  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  ;  only  the 
journals  which  illustrate  them  are  new.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  rising  generation  of  portrait 
painters,  but  the  celebrity  of  the  future  is  the 
"  cove  what  hasn't  been  drored." 


Mr.  Spielmann  remarks  that  it  will  be 
strange  if  the  petty  practice  of  medal-giving 
does  not  receive  a  severe  blow  by  the  incidents 
at  Paris,  which  have  given  rise  to  such  wide- 
spread discontent,  and  have  brought  it  into 
contempt.  "  Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  artists  in  both  France  and 
England.  In  the  first  place,  the  awards  in  the 
"Honours"  division  were  in  some  instances 
unquestionably  dictated  greatly  by  political 
considerations — medals  being  awarded  so  that 
countries  might  not  be  offended.  Again, 
artists  nominated  by  Governments  to  "  work 
up  "  their  exhibitions  have  been  favoured  to  the 
exclusion  of  men  of  admitted  superiority.  On 
what  other  grounds  can  the  award  to  Signor 
Luis  Jiminiz  in  the  Spanish  section  be  justified  ? 
Medrazo  dominates  the  court  with  a  series  of 
really  fine  portraits  a  la  Carolus-Duran ; 
Jiminez  has  a  realistic  hospital  scene  in  the 
modern  French  impressionist  school,  in  which 
bad  drawing  is  evident  to  even  the  unpractical 
observer.  And  many  other  instances  might  be 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
shower  of  "  rewards  "  which  have  been  distri- 
buted in  so  loose  and  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
one  was  awarded  to  an  artist  who  was  subse- 
quently found  not  to  have  exhibited  at  all!  " 
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The  Jiminez  award,  however,  is  not  so  in- 
explicable as  Mr.  Spielmann  makes  out.  The 
scene  painted  by  the  Spaniard  is  to  our  mind 
bad  taste  and  bad  art,  but  it  is  not  bad 
technique,  and  in  its  general  effect  it  is  startl- 
ingly  true.  French  taste  to-day  is  Zolaesque 
and  the  awards  have  simply  reflected  their 
time. 


A  discovery  of  historical  importance,  and 
indeed  of  great  interest  to  our  English  branch 
of  the  art,  has  just  been  made  at  Trent  by  Mr. 
W.  BarclaySquire.  In  a  convent  at  that  quaint 
old  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  this  gentleman 
has  found  several  masses  written  in  three  parts 
b}^  John  Dunstable  (Ob,  1453).  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  this  old  English  writer,  save  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Counter- 
point, now  lost,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote 
a  quantity  of  music,  examples  of  which 
occasionally  turn  up  in  libraries  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  are  some  who  claim  for  this 
early  native  musician  a  very  high  place,  point- 
ing out  that  he  preceded  the  great  Belgian  con- 
trapuntists: judging  from  the  remarks  made 
about  him  in  old  books  on  the  art,  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  great  ability. 


THE    SALISBURY  CHANTRY, 
CHRISTCHURCH  HANTS. 

Fashioned  with  subtle  fantasies  as  fine. 
As  carven  ivory  from  far  Cathay, 
This  chapel  stands,  still  fair,  as  on  the  day 

The  chisel  wrought  its  last  triumphant  line. 

Bending  harmoniously  in  its  design 
The  dying  Gothic  with  the  first-caught  ray 
Of  classic  art  renascent,  yet  alway 

A  wasted  monument,  an  empty  shrine. 

Mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  thou  stately  dame 
Who  bent  not  to  the  block,  whose  native 
pride 

The  headsman's  summons  jauntily  defied 
These  storied  walls  bear  even  not  thy  name, 
Nor  record  of  thy  glory  or  thy  shame. 

Who  undishonoured  on  the  scaffold  died. 

G.  W. 


The  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice. 
Intending  visitors  to  Venice  during  the  coming 
winter  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  restorations  of 
the  ducal  palace  are  completed,  and  that  the 
glorious  old  building  will  be  thrown  open  to  sight  in 
November  at  the  latest,  freed  from  the  hoarding 
and  balks  of  timber  which  have  hidden  one  or  other 
part  of  it  for  the  last  20  years,  more  or  less.  The 
work  done  on  it  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 


modern  restorations,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out  merits  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  a  work  of  its  kind.  Saving  extra- 
ordinary accidents,  it  will  stand  in  good  condition 
as  long  as  it  has  stood,  for  every  avoidable  element 
of  decay  has  been  eliminated  from  the  construction. 

To  appreciate  what  has  been  done,  it  is  neces» 
sary  to  know  the  weaknesses  of  construction  in 
the  old  building,  due  to  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  the  early  builders,  or  to  the 
lack  of  those  mechanical  appliances  which 
modern  art  has  developed.  The  original  con- 
dition of  the  site  was  far  more  favourable  for 
solidity  than  that  of  St.  Mark's,  being  on  a  ridge  of 
comparatively  solid  land,  but  the  first  building,  of 
the  eighth  century,  of  which  nothing  is  now  visible 
externally,  was  evidently  a  modest  brick  castle  with 
at  least  two  towers,  one  at  the  corner  next  the 
Ponte  di  Paglia,  and  the  other  where  the  triple 
column  in  the  superior  arcade  of  the  western  or 
Piazzetta  facade  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the 
structure.  When,  later,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
a  more  splendid  building,  the  Riva  fagade  seems  to 
have  been  alone  originally  planned  for,  and  this 
triple  column  was  intended  to  mark  the  extent  of 
the  plan.  The  exterior  of  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down  and  the  new  laid  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  at  the  south-east  angle  certainly  without 
strengthening  the  foundations,  intended  for  a  much 
lighter  building.  The  interior  work  of  this  tower 
is  still  visible,  showing  how  the  later  structure 
was  grafted  on  the  earlier.  The  consequence 
of  the  piling  of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  present 
mass  on  the  slight  foundation  was  that  the 
foundation  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the  super- 
structure on  the  angle  was  thrown  forward  to  the 
distance  of  28  centimetres,  and,  but  for  shoring, 
must  finally  have  sent  the  angle  into  the  canal. 
The  columns  of  the  lower  colonnade  at  the  angles 
south-east  and  south-west  were  braced  by  iron  bars, 
which  ran  through  the  capitals  so  as  to  add  the 
strength  of  the  whole  to  the  corner  column  which 
bore  the  direct  push.  These  bars,  increasing  in 
size  by  the  oxidation,  split  the  capitals  without  a 
single  exception,  thus  weakening  the  building  rather 
than  strengthening  it.  Where  the  columns  rested 
on  the  stylobate  the  bed  was  prepared  for  equalizing 
the  pressure  by  pouring  lead  between.  But  this 
was  never  equally  distributed  and  the  pressure  was 
not  equalized,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  columns  sometimes  spht,  and,  as  the  capitals 
were  similarly  arranged  and  took  more  directly  the 
pressure,  they  oftener  split,  and  in  some  cases  were 
crushed  into  many  pieces,  the  corner  column  on 
the  south-west  into  30  or  40  fragments.  On  the 
second-story  colonnade  the  capitals  were  tied  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  through  the  entire  extent  of 
the  colonnade,  and  every  capital  was  split,  and  in 
some  cases  fractured  badly.  Then  came  the  fire  of 
1577,  which  ruined  the  angle  of  the  Ponte  di  Paglia 
especially,  and  when  the  building  had  escaped  the 
Renaissance  restorers,  and  the  commission  ot 
architects  decided  to  restore  it  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible to  its  original  condition,  the  five  arches  at 
that  angle  were  walled  up  solidly.  This  prevented 
any  further  deterioration  on  that  side,  but  the  south- 
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west  angle,  that  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  group,  was  so 
weakened  that,  but  for  the  shoring  up,  it  had  fallen 
into  the  Piazzetta. 

To  remedy  all  these  defects  and  release  the 
building  from  the  disfigurements  of  the  balks  of 
timber,  which  alone  prevented  it  from  falling  into 
the  Grand  Canal  or  Piazzetta,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  every  column  of  both  galleries  and  replace 
every  defective  stone.  The  arches  were  filled  up 
with  solid  masses  of  timber  and  then  wedged  up 
till  the  column  and  capital  were  liberated,  and, 
this  being  done  by  sections,  the  columns,  where 
found  fatally  injured,  were  replaced  by  new  ones, 
the  capitals  in  the  same  state  were  copied,  the 
stones  of  the  arches  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
and  renewal,  and  the  bed  was  prepared  by  the 
interplacing  of  a  sheet  of  lead,  which,  yielding  to 
the  pressure,  adapted  itself  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  surfaces  and  gave  an  equal  bearing.  The  iron 
braces  were  replaced  by  a  system  consisting  of 
bronze  sockets,  let  into  the  footstones  of  the  arch, 
into  which  the  iron  braces  were  screwed,  so  as  to  be 
removable  if  in  time  they  are  weakened  by  oxidation 
and  require  renewal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
strain  is  removed  from  the  capital,  which  ia  a 
sculptured  stone,  and  thrown  on  the  footstone, 
which  is  simple  masonry. 

On  the  south  east  corner  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  building  28  centimetres  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  and  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
renew  almost  the  entire  stonework  of  the  arches 
and  entablatures;  the  foundations  had  to  be 
strengthened  and  the  whole  angle  rebuilt.  All  this 
has  been  done,  and  every  column  and  capital  has 
been  replaced,  or,  if  possible,  repaired ;  the  walls, 
where  weakened  by  the  fire,  have  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  last  brace  of  timber  has  been  removed,  so  that 
the  old  building  now  stands  as  no  one  of  this 
generation  has  seen  it — on  its  proper  foundations. 
There  is  still  a  hoarding  round  the  lower  gallery, 
to  enable  the  workmen  who  are  paving  the  gallery 
to  work  undisturbed,  and  when  this  is  done  the  last 
hindrance  to  a  complete  view  of  the  ducal  palace 
will  be  removed. 

But  all  this  was  only  good  and  successful 
engineering.  Something  more  was  necessary  to 
restore  to  us  the  palace  of  the  14th  century.  This, 
too,  has  been  done.  The  broken  capitals,  where 
beyond  mending  and  service,  were  cemented 
together  and  copied  with  the  most  absolute  exacti- 
tude, the  great  capitals  requiring  the  work  of  a 
competent  sculptor  two  years.  Where  repairs  were 
possible  the  pieces  were  brought  together  and 
cemented,  and  bronze  rings  were  shrunk  into  circu- 
lar grooves  in  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
stone,  being  first  cushioned  with  lead ;  the 
fragments  of  the  ornamentation  replaced  if  existing, 
and  if  not  by  new  work,  cemented  and  held  by 
bronze  clamps,  and  so  perfectly  imitated  that  very 
few  people  who  will  walk  along  the  colonnade  on 
the  Piazzetta  will  be  able  to  tell  which  of  the 
capitals  are  the  new  and  which  are  the  old.  The 
stains,  the  marks  of  time  and  weather  have  been  so 
perfectly  imitated  on  the  new  stone  that  the  closest 
scrutiny  is  necessary  to  see  what  is  weather-worn 
and  what  is  artificially  treated. 


Hampton  Court. 
A  Correspondent  remonstrates  with  the  authoriti- 
ties  who  have  so  far  mistaken  the  proprieties  of  thft 
case  as  to  set  to  work  scrubbing  architectionic  work 
in  the  buildings  at  Hampton  Court.  He  says,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  it,  that  the  fine  old  Lion  Gates 
on  the  north  side  of  the  palace  have  just  been 
cleaned  and  scraped,  the  result  being  that  they 
appear  quite  new.  All  flavour  of  antiquity  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  this  scraping  facilitates  the 
formation  of  new  surfaces  and  ensures  destruction 
at  a  swifter  rate  than  ever,  while  the  refurbished 
work  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  old  brickwork 
surrounding  it.  About  a  fortnight  ago  the  gates 
were  of  a  beautiful  grey  colour,  and  the  whole 
possessed  the  venerable  charm  of  age.  The  Diana 
fountain  in  Bushey  Park  has  undergone  a  similar 
process,  and  now  looks  bright,  new,  raw,  and  tawdry, 
fitterjfor  a  tea-garden  than  for  the  old  and  appropriate 
accompaniments  of  noble  trees  and  ancient  sward. 
The  associations  of  the  place  are  being  rapidly 
abolished  in  this  way  and  in  consequence  of  the 
ignorant  craze  for  furbishing  old  things  to  make 
them  look  like  new  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  Office 
of  'Works  is  *' the  party  indictable"  with  these 
offences. 


Of  Wall  Papers. 

While  the  tradition  and  practice  of  mural  painting 
as  applied  to  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  houses 
still  lingers  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of  often  skillful  if 
not  always  tasteful  tempera  work,  in  more  western 
countries,  like  England,  France,  and  America,  under 
the  economic  conditions  and  customs  of  commercial 
civilization,  with  its  smoky  cities,  and  its  houses 
built  by  the  hundred  to  one  pattern,  perhaps,  and 
let  on  short  terms,  mural  paintings  as  regards 
domestic  decoration,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
wealthy  freeholders,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Its  place 
has  been  taken  by  what  after  all  is  but  a  substitute 
for  it,  namely,  wall  paper.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  not 
aware  that  any  specimen  of  wall  paper  has  been 
discovered  that  has  claims  to  any  higher  antiquity 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  only  came  much 
into  use  in  the  last,  increasing  m  the  present,  until 
it  has  become  well  nigh  a  universal  covering  for 
domestic  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  has  shown  a 
remarkable  development  in  design,  varying  from  very 
unpretending  patterns,  and  printings  in  one  colour, 
to  elaborate  block-printed  designs  in  many  colours, 
besides  cheap  machine-printed  papers,  where  all 
the  tints  in  the  design  are  printed  from  rollers  at 
one  operation. 

Since  Mr.  William  Morris  has  shown  what  beauty 
and  character  in  pattern,  and  good  and  delicate 
choice  of  tint  can  do  for  us,  giving  in  short  a  new 
impulse  in  design,  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  has  been  spent  on  wall  papers  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  better  kinds  a  very  distinct  advance 
has  been  made  upon  the  patterns  of  inconceivable 
hideousness,  often  of  French  origin,  of  the  period  of 
the  Second  Empire,  a  period  which  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  most  degraded  level  of  taste  in  decoration 
generally. 
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The  designer  of  patterns  for  wall  papers  hereto- 
fore has  been  content  to  imitate  other  materials, 
and  adapt  the  characteristics  of  the  patterns  found, 
say,  in  silk  damask  hangings  or  tapestry,  or  even 
imitate  the  veining  of  wood,  or  marble,  or  tiles  ;  but 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  art,  the  study  of  its 
history,  and  knowledge  of  style,  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given,  and  patterns  are  constructed  with  more 
direct  reference  to  their  beauty,  and  interest  as  such 
while  strictly  adapted  to  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
Great  pains  are  often  taken  by  our  principal  makers 
to  secure  good  designs  and  harmonious  colourings, 
and  though  a  manufacturer  and  director  of  works  is 
always  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  market  and  the  demands  of  the  tentative  sales- 
man— considerations  which  have  no  natural  con- 
nection with  art,  though  highly  important  as 
economic  conditions  affecting  its  welfare — very 
remarkable  results  have  been  produced,  and  a 
special  development  of  applied  design  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  with  the  modern 
use  of  wall  papers.  The  manufacture  suffers  like 
most  others  from  the  keenness  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  commercial  competition-which  leads  to  the 
production  of  specious  imitations  of  bond  fide 
designs,  and  the  unauthorised  use  of  designs 
originally  intended  for  other  purposes.  This  of 
course  presses  unfairly  upon  the  more  conscientious 
maker,  so  long  as  the  public  do  not  decline  to  be 
deceived. 

English  wall  papers  are  made  in  lengths  21  inches 
wide.  French  wall  papers  are  only  18  inches  wide. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  printers 
at  work  that  a  wider  block  than  21  inches  would  be 
unwieldy,  since  the  block  is  manipulated  by  hand, 
bemg  suspended  from  above  by  a  cord,  and  guided 
by  the  workman's  hand  from  the  "  sieve,"  a  piece 
ot  felt  covered  with  colour,  on  which  it  is  dipped,  to 
the  paper  flat  on  a  table  before  him. 

The  designer  must  work  to  the  given  width,  and 
though  his  design  may  vary  in  depth,  must  never 
exceed  21  inches  square,  except  where  double  blocks 
are  used,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  more 
costly  kind  of  wall  papers.  His  main  business  is  to 
devise  his  pattern  so  that  it  will  repeat  satisfactorily 
over  an  mdefinite  wall  space  without  running  into 
awkward  holes  or  hues.  It  may  be  easy  enough  to 
draw  a  spray  or  two  of  leaves  or  flowers  which  will 
stand  by  themselves,  but  to  combine  them  in  an 
organic  pattern  which  shall  repeat  pleasantly  over 
a  wall  surface  requires  much  ingenuity  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  the  manufacture,  apart 
from  play  of  fancy  and  artistic  skill. 

One  way  of  concealing  the  joints  of  the  repeat  of 
the  pattern  is  by  contriving  what  is  called  a  drop- 
repeat,  so  that,  in  hanging,  the  paper-hanger, 
instead  of  placing  each  repeat  of  pattern  side  by 
side,  is  enabled  to  join  the  pattern  at  a  point  its 
own  depth  below,  which  varies  the  effect,  and 
arranges  the  chief  features  or  masses  on  an  alter- 
nating  plan. 

The  niodern  habit  of  regarding  the  walls  of  a 
room  chiefly  as  a  background  to  pictures,  furniture, 
or  people,  and,  perhaps,  the  smallness  of  the 
average  room,  have  brought  rather  small,  thickly 
dispersed  leafy  patterns  into  vogue,  retiring  in 


colour  for  the  most  part.  Where,  however,  we 
used  to  see  rotund  and  accidental  bunches  of  roses 
(the  pictorial  or  sketchy  treatment  of  which  con- 
trasted awkwardly  with  their  formal  repetition),  we 
now  get  a  certain  sense  of  adaptation,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  flatness  of  treatment;  and 
most  of  us  who  have  [given  much  thought  to  the 
subject  feel  that  when  natural  forms  are  dealt  with, 
under  such  conditions,  suggestion  is  better  than 
any  attempt  at  realisation,  or  naturalistic  or 
pictorial  treatment,  and  that  a  design  must  be  con- 
structed upon  some  systematic  plan,  if  not  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  a  geometric  basis. 

Wall  papers  are  printed  from  blocks  usually  cut 
in  pear-tree  wood,  but  for  fine  outlines  and  other 
delicate  work  flat  brass  wire  driven  edgeways  into 
the  wood  block  is  used.  One  block  for  each  tint  is 
generally  used.  First  one  colour  is  printed  on  a 
length  of  paper,  a  piece  of  12  yards  long  and  21 
inches  wide,  which  is  passed  over  sticks  suspended 
across  the  workshop.  When  the  first  colour  is  dry 
the  next  is  printed,  and  so  on — the  colours  being 
mixed  with  size  and  spread  on  felt  in  sliallow  trays 
or  wells,  into  which  the  blocks  are  dipped.  But  at 
times,  by  processes  called  "blending"  and  "patch- 
ing," several  tints  are  printed  together  by  one 
block.  As  many  as  eight  colours  have  been  laid  at 
one  time  in  the  best  examples. 

A  cheaper  kind  is  printed  by  steam  power 
from  rollers  on  which  the  design  has  been  repro- 
duced in  the  same  way  by  brass  wire,  which  holds 
the  colour;  but  in  the  case  of  machine-printed 
papers  all  the  tints  are  printed  at  once.  Thus  the 
pattern  is  often  imperfect  and  blurred. 

A  more  elaborate  and  costly  kind  of  wall  paper  is 
the  stamped  and  gilded  kind,  in  emulation  of  stamped 
and  gilded  leather,  which  it  resembles  in  ef?ect  and 
quality  of  surface.  For  this  method  the  design  is 
reproduced  in  relief  as  a  repousse  brass  plate,  and 
from  this  a  mould  or  matrix  is  made,  and  the  paper 
being  damped,  is  stamped  in  a  press  into  the  matrix, 
and  so  takes  the  pattern  in  relief,  which  is  covered 
generally  with  white  metal  and  lacquered  to  a  gold 
hue,  and  this  again  may  be  rubbed  in  with  black, 
which  by  filling  the  interstices,  gives  emphasis  to 
the  design  and  darkens  the  gold  to  bronze  ;  or  the 
gilded  surface  may  be  treated  in  any  variety  ot 
colour  by  means  of  painting  or  lacquer,  or  simply 
relieved  by  colouring  the  ground. 

Few  of  us,  however,  own  our  own  walls,  or  the 
ground  they  stand  upon :  few  of  us  can  afford  to 
employ  ourselves  or  skilled  artists  and  craftsmen  in 
pamting  our  rooms  with  beautiful  fancies :  but  if  we 
can  get  well  designed  repeating  patterns  by  the 
yard,  in  agreeable  tints,  with  a  pleasant  flavour 
perchance  of  nature  or  antiquity,  for  a  few  shillings 
or  pounds,  ought  we  not  to  be  happy  ?  At  all  events 
wall  paper  makers  should  naturally  think  so. 


Birmingham. — The  Old  Masters  Exhibition  at  Bir- 
mingham, which  has  just  been  closed  after  a  prosperous 
run  of  ten  months,  has  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity. 
Within  that  time  no  fewer  than  650,000  persons  have 
visited  it,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  Sun- 
day visitors.  The  borrowed  pictures  from  Belhus  are 
being  returned  to  their  home. 
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Jamaica  Ferns. 
We  have  before  us  a  folio  book  of  Jamaica  ferns 
applicable  for  decorative  purposes.  They  are  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Self  Help  Society  estab- 
lished at  Kingstown,  and  can  fully  be  recom- 
mended not  merely  for  their  natural  beauty  but  for 
their  artistic  arrangement,  grouping  and  colour. 
They  are  from  an  art  point  of  view  immeasurably 
superior  to  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  most 
expensive  glass  panels  for  fire  screens  and  other 
decorative  purposes.  They  are  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  the  made-up  arrangements  in  ques- 
tion, and  we  would  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
these  book  leaves,  mounted  between  or  behind  thick 
panes  of  glass,  could  be  applied  for  the  adornment  of 
door  panels,  backs  of  pianofortes,  fire  screens,  and  a 
score  of  other  purposes.  The  colours  of  the  ferns, 
including  the  most  beautiful  tones  of  silver  and  of 
old  gold,  enable  the  artists,  for  as  such  these  lady 
designers  may  fully  claim  to  rank,  to  make  arrange- 
ments which  for  grace  and  effectiveness  combined 
are  not  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  employ 
English  ferns. 


ilt  u  a  t  c  • 

Mr.  Hamish  MacGunn  has  just  completed  a  new 
"Cycle  "  of  songs.  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  supplied 
the  words  for  the  lyrics,  of  which  there  are  six. 
The  idea  embodies  a  brief  story  of  a  lover  who  is 
parted  from  his  beloved,  and  sails  for  India.  The 
first  song  deals  with  their  parting,  and  the  following 
describes  the  grief  of  the  lover.  In  number  three 
he  hears  that  she  is  dead.  This,  however,  turns 
out  to  be  a  false  rumour.  The  last  song  of  the 
series  describes  the  joy  of  the  lovers  upon  being 
reunited.  Mr.  Bennett  set  himself  a  difficult  task 
in  adopting  so  obvious  an  outline  for  his  Hbretto. 
He  has,  however,  accomplished  it  with  taste  and 
elegance.  Of  Mr.  MacGunn's  music  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  All  the  songs  are 
characterised  by  fine  feeling  and  masterly 
technique  ;  the  last  being  especially  beautiful.  The 
work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  tc  our  native 
repertory  of  song. 


The  "Apotheosis  of  the  French  Republic,"  an 
elaborate  and  pretentious  piece  of  music  by  Mdme. 
Augusta  Holmes,  has  been  the  event  of  the  musical 
month  in  Paris.  The  lady  composer  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  imposing  nature  of  the  theme. 
To  some  extent  she  had  precedents  to  work  upon, 
in  celebrations  given  in  Paris  at  different  times; 
aud  the  programme  music  of  the  French  composers 
Berlioz  and  David  evidently  left  impressions  on  her 
mind  by  which  she  has  benefitted.  The  work  may 
be  described  thus.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  gradually 
dying  away  is  succeeded  by  a  triumphal  march  and 
chorus  sung  by  girls  in  honour  of  the  nations  which 
have  participated  in  the  glories  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  choristers  represented  the  various  types  of  the 
nationalities.  A  procession  of  harvesters  and  vine- 
growers  grouped  round  a  young  woman  crowned 
with  wheat  ears  and  sprays  of  bryony.  A  representa- 
tive of  War  follows  ;  he  is  dressed  like  a  Gaul,  and 
borne  on  the  shields  of  Gallo-Roman  warriors.  A 


figure  emblematic  of  the  Ocean  is  next  brought  for- 
ward  seated  on  a  pile  of  shells  of  coral  and  attended 
by  sailors.  Then  Labour  and  Industry  advance  with 
different  craftsmen.  The  Arts  are  led  by  Genius, 
lyre  in  hand,  golden-haired.  Eros  appears  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  youths,  followed  by  a  band  of 
young  girls  with  Youth  at  their  head.  An  attractive 
piece  is  the  chorus  of  little  children,  who  symbolise 
the  Reign  of  Peace.  Some  of  the  little  ones  hold 
wild  animals  in  bondage  with  chains  of  flowers, 
while  others  carry  sheaves  and  arn  fuls  of  vine* 
branches  laden  with  grapes.  Now  comes  what  may 
be  called  the  national  or  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
pageant.  The  lively  picturesque  music  subsides  into 
graver  strains,  and  as  the  lights  are  lowered,  a 
funeral  march  prepares  for  the  entrance  of  a  woman, 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  with  her  hands  fettered,  and 
enveloped  in  a  long  black  veil.  As  she  slowly  moves 
to  the  altar  all  the  different  groups  recognise  the 
mourning  woman  as  France,  and  join  in  a  prayer 
for  her  deliverance.  As  she  listens  to  these  strains, 
carried  away  by  grief,  she  tries  to  raise  her  hands  to 
heaven.  Then  the  Republic  appears.  In  transport 
of  joy,  France  makes  a  final  effort  to  be  free.  Her 
hands  free,  she  tears  off  her  black  draperies,  and  is 
seen  radiant  in  a  tri-coloured  robe.  Then  the 
Republic  chants  a  hymn  of  triumph,  and  France  is 
led  up  to  the  altar,  while  the  choir  sing  a  hymn  of 
triumph.  All  the  Vocal  Societies  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  the  Opera  and  Opera  Comique 
supply  choral  aid.  The  vocalists  of  many  chuiches 
are  also  employed  for  the  occasion.  Countless 
instruments  formed  the  orchestra.  Mdme.  Holmes, 
has  written  a  worthy  composition,  showing  much 
talent  if  not  genius,  and  her  skill  in  handling  a  vast 
array  of  instrumental  resources  and  choral  effects  is 
truly  striking. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  drew  a 
large  number  of  musical  people  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Gloucester.  For  165  years  these  gatherings  have 
been  held  in  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford 
in  successive  years,  and  after  showing  ominous  signs 
of  dissolution,  are  now  once  more  prosperous.  With 
the  growing  musical  inteUigence  of  the  public  the 
old  slipshod  performances  under  cathedral  organists, 
utterly  incapable  of  directing  large  executive  forces, 
would  no  longer  be  tolerated;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  High-Church  party 
has  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
drals, not  merely  for  musical  performance,  but  for 
picnicing  between  the  parts. 


These  matters  are  now  arranged  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
rendering  of  the  various  works  has  been  considerably 
raised,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  prayers  before 
and  after  the  oratorio  has  emphasised  the  religious 
element,  and  rendered  the  consumption  of  sand- 
wiches and  sherry  altogether  impossible  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  nothing  that  is  not  commetl  faut. 

Musically  and  financially,  this  year's  festival  has 
been  above  the  average  in  success.  The  programme 
was  admirably  selected,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  English  works  a  most  praiseworthy  feature  of 
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the  scheme.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  invited  to 
conduct  his  *•  Golden  Legend,"  and  his  early 
oratorio,  '*  The  Prodigal  Son ; "  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
his  poetically  conceived  work"  TheDream  of  Jubal ;  " 
and  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  his  successful  oratorio, 
*•  Judith." 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  two  novelties, 
both  by  English  composers.  Mr.  Charles  Lee 
Williams,  the  talented  young  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral, produced  a  church  cantata,  *'The  Last  Night 
at  Bethany,"  written  to  a  deeply  religious  libretto 
by  that  best  of  musical  librettists,  Mr,  Joseph 
Bennett.  The  work  is  unpretentious,  but  highly 
pleasing  and  devotional  in  style,  and  is  sure  to  be 
much  sought  after.  The  other  new  contribution  was 
Miss  EUicott's  setting  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  verses, 
'*  Elysium."  The  young  lady  comes  of  a  musical 
stock,  her  mother  having  sung  in  public,  of  course 
as  an  amateur,  some  years  ago.  "  Elysium " 
is  a  nice  and  tuneful  little  work,  and  quite  musicianly, 
save  as  to  the  scoring,  which  is  coarse  and  far  too 
noisy.  The  libretto  is  very  poor  even  for  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  we  wish  Miss  Ellicott  a  better  choice 
next  time. 


The  festival  did  not  serve  to  bring  forward  any 
new  singers  of  the  first  rank,  but  the  reputation  of 
two — Miss  Hilda  Wilson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brereton — 
will  certainly  be  heightened  by  their  very  artistic 
efforts.  Madame  Albani  exhibited  her  usual  good 
qualities  and  her  most  irritating  defects.  Why  will 
this  gifted  songstress  persist  in  regarding  a  con- 
certed piece  as  a  soprano  solo  with  vocal  accom- 
paniment. 

At  the  Promenade  Concert  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  on  Saturdays  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  is  now  made  of  a  selection  of  pieces 
chosen  by  plebiscite  by  the  audiences  attending  the 
theatre  during  the  precedmg  evenings  of  the  week. 
Each  visitor  upon  his  entrance  is  furnished  with  a 
printed  slip,  upon  which  he  is  requested  to  insert 
the  name  of  the  overture,  symphony,  operatic 
selection,  march,  waltz  and  miscellaneous  piece 
which  he  would  prefer  performed  on  the  followmg 
Saturday,  and  the  respective  works  gaining  the 
greater  number  of  votes  are  included  in  the 
succeeding  Saturday's  programme.  On  Saturday 
last  the  works  chosen  and  performed  were  the 
Grand  March  from  Wagner's  "  Tannhauser,"  for 
which  there  were  3847  votes;  the  overture 
to  Rossini's  **  William  Tell,"  for  which 
there  were  5840  votes ;  the  Rustic  Dance, 
Storm,  and  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,  from  Beet- 
hoven's *' Pastoral  Symphony,"  for  which  there 
were  2760  votes ;  Allen  Macbeth 's  Intermezzo  for 
Strings,  entitled  "Forget  me  Not,"  for  which  there 
were  2342  votes;  Waldteufel's  *' Christmas  Roses," 
Waltz,  which  received  1964  votes;  and  a  grand 
selection  from  Gounod's  •*  Faust,"  for  which  3734 
persons  voted.  The  "  plebiscite  "  experiment,  which 
is  not  a  new  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  August  Manns,  both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  in  Glasgow,  is  being  continued  weekly 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 


JBrama* 

•*A  Man's  Shadow"  at  the  Haymarket. 
Anything  after  Ibsen  comes  as  a  relief,  and  after 
a  frightful  rumour  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  had 
become  **  didactic  "  had  gone  round  there  was  quite 
a  feeling  of  "  I  breathe  again,"  when  it  was  dis- 
covered his  "  complaint "  was  merely  the  latent 
development  of  French  melodrama.  The  adapta- 
tion of  "  Royer  La  Houte,"  by  Mr.  R.  Buchanan  is 
but  "  a  garbled  version,"  nevertheless  the  piece  is 
going  well.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
James  Fernandez,  by  his  splendidly  intense  acting, 
ensured  the  success  of  the  play.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  played  the  dual  part  of  the  villian  and  the 
hero  with  artistic  effect,  suggesting  the  difference  in 
resemblance,  though  he  will  surely  yet  work  out  his 
double  conception  with  still  more  subtlety  and 
greater  distinction — for  versatiHty  in  chaarcteris- 
ation  is  his  forte.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  played  the 
advocate's  wife  and  the  hero's  cast  off  and  jealous 
mistress  with  much  nervous  force  and  suppressed 
passion,  and  in  the  last  act  with  pathoc.  It  was  not 
not  her  fault  that  the  character  was  extravagant  in 
motive ;  the  beautiful  young  actress  showed  that  she 
had  in  her  true  dramatic  instinct  and  power. 
Experience  alone  is  what  she  requires.  Mrs.  Tree 
was  sympathetic  and  tender  throughout  as  the 
hero's  wife,  and  Miss  Norreys,  in  a  small  part  with 
few  opportunities,  struck  a  natural  note,  but  we 
missed  her  lovely  Venetian  red  hair  under  a  black 
wig.  Mr.  Charles  Collette  and  Mr.  E.  M,  Robson 
played  the  silly  comedy  scenes  in  the  right  key,  and 
by  their  discreet  acting  saved  these  from  being 
tedious.  Neither  actor  overstepped  the  modesty 
of  nature,  which  they  might  easily  have  done. 
Small  parts  were  admirably  filled  by  Mr.  Kemble, 
Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Tapping,  Mr. 
Gurney,  and  Mr.  Robb  Harwood.  We  doubt  if  a 
more  beautiful  and  natural  performance  has  ever 
been  seen  upon  the  stage  than  that  of  the  hero's 
child  by  that  little  genius,  Minnie  Terry.  But  surely 
no  child  of  seven  was  ever  called  upon  to  play  so 
harrowing  and  exhausting  a  part.  A  child  of  such 
exquisite  sensibility  as  she  is  must  surely  be  im- 
pressed by  the  significance  of  such  distressing 
scenes.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  loudly  applauded,  but 
Mr.  Tree  was  hardly  wise  to  attempt  a  speech  all 
about  nothing.  This  "  first  night  "  speechifying  is 
becoming  not  only  ridiculous  but  a  nuisance,  and  it  is 
frequently  merely  a  wrangle  between  the  manager 
and  one  or  two  irresponsible  youths  in  the  gallery. 

"Grown  Up,"  at  the  Princesses. 
This  one-part  play  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
song  about  the  consequences  of  champagne,  which 
was  in  doubtful  taste  and  much  too  broad  in 
humour  was  not  on  the  first  night  at  all  enthusi- 
astically (received ;  but  the  song  was  promptly  cut 
and  the  little  play  now  runs  along  merrily.  The 
authoress — for  it  is  now  admitted  that  Mrs.  Catherine 
Lewis  Robertson,  who  acts  in  it,  is  the  authoress — 
has  chosen  a  rather  slight  subject,  but  has  handled 
it  so  neatly,  and  displayed  such  a  pretty  humour 
that  it  "  pans  out "  perfectly.  She  merely  repre- 
sents the  return  of  a  young  lady  from  her  first 
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"  grown-up  "  ball,  and  lets  her  tell  us  all  about  it. 
We  are  told  of  her  flirtation  with  a  gentleman  named 
Mr.  Sunderland,  once  known  as  Jack,  and  also  of 
her  grievances  ov/ing  to  the  conduct  of  a  lady 
named  Jane,  whose  surname  does  not  appear. 
Mrs.  Robertson's  acting  is  much  above  the  average, 
and  she  displays  a  wonderful  power  of  facial 
expression.  Her  voice  and  singing  are  charming 
in  the  first  stanza  of  the  final  lullaby,  but  in  the 
second,  which  she  takes  too  slowly,  she  gives  the 
idea  that  she  out  of  practice.  There  is  a  want  of 
evenness  in  the  diminuendo  on  the  rather  too  long 
high  notes.  The  lullaby  called  "  Hush  "  is  written 
by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Spence.  It  is  a  quiet  flowing 
melody,  with  an  accompaniment  agreeably  in 
keepmg  with  the  idea.  This  piece  of  music  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  chief  music-sellers, and  at  Reeves', 
185,  Fleet  Street.  Its  frontispiece  is  a  study  of  a 
Flemish  lady  and  her  child,  and  is  a  charming 
composition  from  the  graceful  and  imaginative  pencil 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy. 


London  Day  By  Day,"  at  the  Adelphi. 
This  new  dramp  of  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt  is 
produced  under  novel  conditions.  For  the  conven- 
tional and  stagey  representation  of  melodrama  is 
substituted  an  artistic  and  a  finished  rendering  of 
the  principal  characters.  The  hero  no  longer  struts 
and  swaggers,  the  heroine  moderates  the  transports 
of  her  grief,  the  villain  is  bland  and  affable,  and  the 
traditions  generally  of  the  Adelphi  are  violated.  In 
some  respects  a  gain  attends  the  process.  As  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Alma  Murray,  and 
Miss  Mary  Rorke,  the  three  principal  personages  of 
the  action  appeal  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  to  the  artistic  taste.  It  is  refreshing, 
moreover,  tojsee  a[bland  oleaginous  desperado,  such 
as  M.  Marius  presents,  in  place  of  the  grim,  malig- 
nant, and  hypochondriacal  villain  of  average  per- 
formances. Some  violence  is  done  to  the  sense  of 
propriety  when  M.  Marius  is  made  to  kill  his  wife 
on  the  stage.  His  delinquencies  have  not  hitherto 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  comic  opera.  The 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Terriss  from  the  "Adelphi" 
marks  "  an  epoch  "  in  the  history  of  that  house  but 
the  thronged  state  of  the  whole  of  the  popular  places 
shows  that  the  spell  of  favour  has  not  been  broken 
by  the  change.  Mr.  Shine's  new  comedy  is  excel- 
lent, the  vivacious  never  becoming  the  vulgar  in  his 
hands. 


"Les  Brigands"  at  the  Avenue. 
Offenbach's  light  and  pleasing  opera  Les  Brigands 
formerly  known  here  as  FalscapPa  was  reproduced 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  Charing  Cross,  on 
September  i6th.  The  music  is  in  the  composer's 
most  attractive  manner,  and  some  of  it  displays 
more  musicianly  thought  than  he  is  generally 
credited  with,  as  the  Finale  to  Act  i  and  Begging 
Chorus  of  Act  2,  with  its  canonical  and  effective 
pedal  points.  The  work  is  well  produced  and  will 
probably  prove  a  success.  Copyright  questions  are 
just  now  "in  the  air."  With  reference  to  Les 
Brigands,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  writes  thattwenty  years 
ago  the.  then  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Boosey 
and  Co.,  commissioned  him  to  adapt  this  opera  for 


copyright  purposes  only.  This  he  did  very 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly,  but  the  adaptation  served 
its  destined  end,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  the 
Copyright  Act  were  compHed  with,  and  he  heard  no 
more  about  it  until  June  last,  when  he  received  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  William  Boosey;  "  We  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  that  Messrs. 
Van  Biene  and  Lingard  are  intending  to  take  into 
the  country  Offenbach's  opera  The  Brigands,  with 
an  English  version  written  by  you  for  us  some  years 
ago.  We  mention  this  in  case  you  may  like  to  look 
through  the  book,  as  we  believe  the  present  will  be 
the  first  time  of  performance  of  the  same."  To 
this  Mr.  Gilbert  replied,  "  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  remind  you  that  my  version  of  Les  Brigands  was 
written,  not  for  dramatic  representation,  for  which 
it  is  wholly  unfitted,  but  merely  for  copyright 
purposes.  Of  course  I  have  no  power  to  control 
your  dealings  with  the  piece,  but  I  shall  retain  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  your  singular  lack  of 
courtesy  in  making  arrangements  for  its  production 
without  having  in  any  way  consulted  me  on  the 
subject. '*  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  note  adds  :  "As  there 
is  evidence  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiations  between  Messrs.  Boosey  and  myself,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  a  stage  version  was 
required,  I  should  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
restrain  the  performance  of  the  piece  as  it  stands ; 
but  that  the  then  head  of  the  firm  had  no  idea  of 
placing  my  version  upon  the  stage  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  when  Messrs.  Boosey  licensed 
the  production  of  the  opera  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
some  fifteen  years  since,  a  version  by  the  late  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leigh  was  used  for  the  purpose." 


Mr,  Bolas  makes  some  interesting  comments  on  the 
naturalistic  photography  of  Mr.  Robinson  or  rather  as 
denounced  by  him 

If  "naturalistic  photography  "  is  as  Mr.  Robinson  says, 
"  simply  a  direct  imitation  of  naturalistic  painting.'*  we 
can  quite  second  all  he  may  say  against  it ;  but  consider- 
ing that  Mr.  Robinson  says  of  the  school  of  naturalistic 
painters  that  it  "  originated  in  France,  in  imitation  afar 
off  of  our  own  John  Constable,"  we  may  judge  how  wide 
is  his  notion  as  to  the  aims  of  the  school  of  naturalistic 
photographers,  as  led  by  Dr.  Emerson.  The  idea  of 
Emerson  and  his  school  imitating  the  French  school  of 
impressionists  is  too  absurd.  That  Mr.  Robinson  does 
not  fully  grasp  the  ideas  of  the  naturalistic  school, 
whether  in  painting  or  in  photography,  is  well  evidenced 
in  this  which  he  says:  "Because  nature  is  too  bright, 
they  lower  her  tone  and  only  paint  sombre,  repressed 
and  foggy  subjects  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
painters  of  the  school  hit  your  eye  with  a  kaleidoscope 
of  '  harmonies '  produced  by  means  of  primary  colours  in 
a  crude  state,"  It  scarcely  needs  much  acquaintance 
with  painting  to  see  the  utter  incongruity  of  coupling  in 
one  category  the  two  classes  of  painters  mentioned  in  the 
above,  and  the  reference  to  hitting  the  eye  with  primary 
colours,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  borrowed  figure  of 
detraction  intended  merely  to  impress  the  unthinking 
The  essence  of  Mr.  Robinson's  view  rests  in  his  use  of 
the  phrase  "  Because  nature  is  too  bright."  It  is  not 
this.  The  naturalistic  school  recognises  that  because 
the  extremes  of  light  and  shade  realisable  on  a  sheet — 
whether  of  canvas  or  of  paper — lie  nearer  together  than 
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the  corresponding  extremes  in  nature ;  the  only  way  to 
justly  render  intermediate  tints  is  to  make  them  propor- 
tional,  and  a  sombre  picture  must  result.  The  old  school 
of  photographers  and  the  prevailing  school  of  painters 
give  emphasis  to  the  extremes  of  tone  by  losing  the  pro- 
portional value  in  the  intermediate  grade;  indeed  an 
effect  similar  to  that  obtained  by  underexposing  in  photo- 
graphy. 

Those  of  the  naturalistic  school  will  be  first  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Robinson's  remark  that  "  the  results  are 
always  a  long  way  from  natural."  The  true  artist  aims 
at  perfection,  but  knows  he  can  never  reach  it  ;  and  the 
essential  point  of  the  "naturalists"  stated  above,  in- 
volves a  distinct  recognition  that  their  best  results  must 
be  a  long  way  from  natural. 


Mr.  Arthur  Burchett,  who  has  already  scored  a  genuine 
success  with  his  life  subjects,  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  reproduction  of  pictures  by  the  platinotype  process. 
Special  beauty  in  the  result  is  gained  by  a  careful 
attention  to  corrections,  all  of  which  are  made  on  the 
negative,  being  copied  from  a  proof  examined  by  the 
painter,  and  the  original  picture.  This  work  demands 
artistic  knowledge  and  skilful  drawing  which  places  it 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  simple  photographer.  In  the 
first  specimen  issued  by  Mr.  Burchett,  who  has  repro- 
duced Mr.  J.  Watson's  "Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make,"  the  superiority  of  his  method  finds  proof  in  the 
very  subtle  distinction  of  tones  and  the  management  of 
reflected  lights.  The  size  of  the  photograph  is  22  x  16 J 
inches.  It  is  to  be  published  we  understand  at  the  Studio 
in  Carlingford  Road,  but  should  before  long  attract  the 
notice  of  regular  publishers  since  the  work  is  of  really 
good  quality.  Its  best  characteristics  lie  in  the  breadth, 
the  pleasant  tone  and  sense  of  texture ;  while  it  is 
interesting  to  find  all  the  brushwork  of  the  original  repre- 
sented in  a  decided  but  unobstrusive  manner. 


Manchester. — At  the  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures 
at  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery  up  to  Sept.  16  the 
sales  had  realized  upwards  of  ^2,000.  The  sale  of  season 
tickets  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  have,  since  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition,  been  very  satisfactory. 

Liverpool. — We  understand  that  the  Art  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  have  reported  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Mr.  Bartletts'  "  Venetian  Regatta,"  and  of  Mr. 
Yeend  Kings'  landscape  "  From  Green  to  Gold."  Mr. 
C.  N.  Kennedy  has  sold  his  large  seapiece  with  mytho- 
ogical  figures  to  a  merchant  of  this  city. 


Paris. 

The  French  journals  have  been  much  exercised  by  the 
fact  that  a  small  picture  was  lately  sold  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  for  a  hundred  francs,  which,  on  being  verified  as 
his  work  by  M.  Meissonier.  has  been  resold  for  18,000 
francs.  At  the  same  sale  which  brought  forth  the 
Meissonier  for  a  small  price,  a  charming  little  painting 
by  M.  Alfred  Stevens  realised  200  francs,  and  a  still  more 
important  picture  of  cats,  by  M.  E.  Lambert,  the  incom- 
parable painter  of  pnssy,  produce  about  300  francs. 


Some  weeks  since  Mdlle.  Grandjean  communicated  to 
M.  Carnot  her  intention  to  bequeath  to  the  Cluny 
Museum  her  great  collection  of  works  of  art.  It  is  now 
stated  that  Madame  Pommery,  of  Rheims  who  at  the 
sale  of  the  "  Angelus  "  offered  300,ooof.  for  it,  with  the 
intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  State,  has  just  bought 


with  the  same  purpose  the  "  Glaneuses  "  by  Millet,  now 
exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  owner  of  the 
picture  had  refused  400,ooof.  for  it  from  an  American 
museum,  and  only  agreed  to  sell  it  on  condition  that  it 
should  go  to  the  Louyre.  Madame  Maurice  Cotlier  has 
presented  a  collection  of  modern  pictures,  including  the 
"  Bataille  desCimbres,"  the  chief  work  by  Decamps,  the 
"  Murs  de  Rome,"  and  the  "  Anier  "  by  the  same  artist, 
the"Paturage  de  la  Touraine,"  by  Troyon,  the  "Poli- 
chinelle"  by  Meissonier,  three  works  by  Eugene  de  la 
Croix,  "  A  young  tiger  playing  with  its  mother,"  "  Hamlet 
and  the  Gravediggers  "  and  the  "  Mort  de  Valentin,"  the 
"  Soir "  by  Corot,  and  the  Roi  de  Thule "  by  Ary 
Scheffer. 

It  is  said  by  a  Paris  journal  that  three  portraits  by 
Rembrandt,  chief  ornaments  of  the  gallery  of  the  Princesse 
de  Sagan,  have  been  sold  d  des  Amencains  -that  is,  to 
agents  from  the  United  States.  French  writers  always 
ignore  Canada,  the  Brazils,  and  other  outlandish  parts  of 
America  as  completely  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
'States  are  accustomed  to  do.  The  more  important  of 
the  Rembrandts  represents,  we  understand,  Prof.  Tulp  (of 
the  "  LeSon  d'Anatonie  "  now  at  the  Hague),  and  has  gone 
to  Chicago. 


A  novel  exhibition  has  been  opened  on  the  Trocad^ro, 
where  M.  Candrin  has  collected  specimens  of  the  various 
costumes  of  the  French  peasantry  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  in  company  with  their  ornaments,  objets  de. 
toilette,  furniture,  and  the  like.  These  clothes  are  placed 
on  life-size  eflBgies  with  faces  of  wax,  which  are  grouped 
characteristically. 


Many  portions  of  the  Nouveau  Louvre,  especially  the 
upper  stages  of  the  faSade,  which  were  constructed  of  in- 
ferior materials,  have  been  lately  restored,  so  that  the 
scaffoldings  were  not  long  since  taken  away.  Shortly, 
however,  much  more  work  of  a  similar  kind  will  be  under- 
taken. 


^rt  literature. 

Picture  making  by  Photography.    H.  P.  Robinson.  London 
Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney. 

'*  Picture-making  by  Photography" — that  Mr.  Robin, 
son  is  just  what  your  art  cannot  do.  Pictures  are  draw- 
ings plus  colour,  and  presentations  minus  colour  can 
never  be  pictures.  But  you  have  written  a  valuable,  a 
readable  and  a  clever  book  all  the  same,  and  you  will  for- 
give our  claiming  for  the  painters,  our  readers,  the  power 
of  doing  something  which  indirect  manipulation,  however 
clever,  and  however  artistic,  must  always  fail  to  effect. 
The  work  before  us  is  interesting  throughout  and  the 
chapters  on  models,  on  landscapes,  on  sunshine,  on  effects 
of  jlight,  on  the  persistence  of  vision,  on  instantaneous 
photography,  and  on  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a 
photograph  are  pregnant  with  ideas,  some  good  and  new, 
others  neither  but  far  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  class.  Mr.  Robinson  is  not  quite  fair  to  Dr. 
Emerson,  the  greatest  living  artist  of  the  photographic 
world.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  peopled,  as  he 
should  have  done,  by  Mr.  Bates'  book  on  the  works  and 
ways  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  All  the  same  the  book 
is  one  that  painters  as  well  as  photographers  should  add 
to  their  bookshelves.  The  sketches  are,  as  sketches 
should  be,  sketchy ;  they  are  also  clever  and  neatly 
printed  off  and  usefully  illustrative  of  points  in  the  letter.  n 
press.  The  get  up  by  the  new  publishing  firm,  Hazell  ^ 
and  Viney,  is  neat  rather  than  artistic,  but  the  printing 
is  very  clear  and  appears  to  be  done  from  nice  new  type.    '  ^ 
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The  Scottish  Art  Review,  August.     London,  186,  Fleet 
Street ;  and  at  Glasgow. 

This  number  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  denunciation 
of  the  Distributor  as  the  Bane  of  Art.  The  other  articles 
maintain  the  high  standard  literary  merit  and  of  art 
criticism  which  have  made  this  North  British  periodical  a 
material  auxiliary  to  all  who  seek  to  see  art  the  aid  and  light 
and  help,  it  shouldbe  among  a  great  and  civilised  people. 

Principle  in  Art  and  other  Essays.    By  Coventry  Patmore. 
London,  Bell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Patmore  must  be  congratulated.  Into  200  pages 
he  has  succeeded  in  cramming  more  controversies  than 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  book  of  the  same  dimensions, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
There  are  art  critics  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  genius 
carries  us  away  so  that  we  are  too  delighted  to  care 
either  for  belief  or  disbelief.  There  are  other  critics  like 
Mr.  Quilter,  who  cannot  be  ignored  because  now  and 
again  they  stumble  on  a  truth,  and  there  are  critics  like 
G.  A.  S.,  who  make  a  variety  of  small  talk  serve  as  a  veil 
for  their  ignorance  of  art.  Mr.  Patmore  is  not  of  any  of 
these.  His  prose  is  far  less  inspired  than  the  thoughts 
enshrined  therein  ;  but  the  thoughts  are  there  whether  ill 
or  well  set.  A  keen  turth  of  vision  at  one  moment  is 
curiously  no  safeguard  with  Mr.  Patmore  against  an 
almost  elementary  fallacy  the  next.  There  certainly  is 
no  attempt  at  poetic  diction  and  only  now  and  again  are 
we  at  all  reminded  of  the  poet,  the  author  of  the ' '  Unknown 
Eros."  The  themes  treated  of  cannot  be  relegated  by  an 
art  paper  to  small  type  and  a  brief  review.  We  shall 
have  several  occasions  to  refer  to  this  book  which  is  the 
chief  art  publication  of  the  holiday  season.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  can  recommend  it  to  all  earnest  students 
of  art.  Its  observations  are  stimulating,  its  research 
both  genuine  and  deep. 


Sketches  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  By  Graham  R.  Tomson, 
London :  Walter  Scott. 
This  is  a  long  looked  for  and  much  needed  book,  and  its 
dainty  form  is  worthy  of  the  work.  The  selection  is  marked 
by  excellent  taste  when  personal  friendships  have  not 
been  allowed  to  intrude.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  ex- 
planation which  suggests  itself  concerning  the  intrusion 
of  perhaps  fifty  translations  by  "Alma  Strettell,"  not 
one  of  which  is  even  passable.  The  Greek  Anthology 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  its  containing  the  "  obiter 
dicta,"  the  "  overwords "  of  men  whose  world-wide 
renown  invests  every  new  note  of  character,  every 
faintest  revelation  of  "  self,"  with  undying  interest.  We 
care  for  Shakespeare's  sonnets  chiefly  because  they  were 
the  key  with  which  *'  he  unlocked  his  heart,"  and  the 
glimpse  between  the  closing  doors  of  a  similar  secret 
invests  the  epigrams  of  Plato  with  a  deathless  attraction. 
Mrs.  Tomson  has  given  us  some  very  good  renderings  of 
Agathias,  of  Antipater  of  Sidon,  of  Callimachus  (to  whom 
we  are  perennially  grateful  for  his  word  "  a  great 
book  is  a  great  evil  "),  of  Rufinus,  of  Theocritus,  and  of 
Meleager.  The  last  three  poets  have  found  no  unworthy 
interpreter  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Other  translators  of 
far  more  than  average  power,  who  have  assisted  Mrs. 
Tomson,  are  Mr.  Hardinge,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Charles  Whibley  and  Edmund  Gosse.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  the  selection  Is  very  incomplete.  P'or 
a  shilling  250  pages  are  given  and  wide  margins  and  good 
type  are  a  setting  without  which  it  would  seem  profane 
to  show  each  gem.  Rather  arbitrary  lines  of  inclusion 
and  exclusion  seem  to  have  been  followed.  If  the  epi- 
gram on  p.  159  from  the  TratStKa  of  Strato  be  inserted,  it 
is  mere  silliness  to  change  the  sex  of  Aster.  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  translations,  to  which  we  can  no  mo-e  than 


refer  our  readers,  are  on  pp.  151,  40,  62,  86,  91,  124,  171, 
196,  and  all  the  translations  from  Theocritus  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  The  poets  to  whom  least  justice  has 
been  done  are  Plato,  Macedonius  and  very  conspicu- 
ously, Lucian. 


A  Shtaj  of  Sonnets.    By  J.  M.  W.  Schwartz.  London 
Remington. 

Mr.  Schwartz  enjoys  soms  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
dramatic  poetry,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  volume 
will  advance  him  much  on  his  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  One 
sonnet,  the  32nd,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of 
unconscious  humour  which  has  yet  been  embodied  in  any 
quatorzain.  Other  pieces,  such  as  the  iSth,  enshrine  some 
fine  poetic  thought  m  such  a  dilapidated  tabernacle  that 
one  yearns  for  the  larcenist  who  will  steal  the  thought  and 
reset  it  worthily.  Our  attempts  to  follow  the  metre  of 
this  sonnet  have  been  exhausting,  and  in  vain.  The 
"  notation  "  we  believe  would  be  a,  b,  a,  b,  b,  c,  d,  c,  d, 
c,  e,  f,  e,  f.  More  rarely  Mr.  Schwartz  loses  grasp  of  his 
subject  as  in  the  following  lines  which  only  require  a 
little  more  lucidity  of  intention  to  be  of  the  first  class. 

Shelley's  Idleness. 
All  day  he  lay  and  idled  in  the  sun. 

Throughout  the  gentle  hours  he  idling  lay, 

And  dreamed  and  dawdled  through  the  balmy  day  ; 
He  dreamed  and  dawdled  till  the  day  was  done. 
Powerless  when  once  his  idling  was  begun 

To  check  the  dreams  that  took  their  lazy  way. 

Too  indolent  to  bid  the  brighter  stay 
Or  speed  the  sad  ones  stronger  thoughts  would  shun. 

He  dreamed  and  idled  till  the  eve  was  gray 

And  through  his  dreams  a  thread  of  song  was  spun. 

Himself  scarce  knew  it,  and  the  workers  say 

"  Ah,  bees  must  work  that  butterflies  may  play  !  " 
And  from  her  heart's  blood  he  in  dreams  has  won 

A  song  whose  music  thrills  the  world  for  age. 

A  little  more  humour  and  a  little  more  modesty  is  all 
we  need  to  wish  to  Mr.  Schwartz.  There  is  danger  in 
footnotes  and  he  will  not  be  the  man  to  improve  a  form 
which  Dante  and  Petrarch  found  good  enough  as  it  stood. 

Blooms  and  Brambles.    By  Edgar  Fawcett,  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  1889. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  is  a  poet  whose  work  has  secured 
an  honourable  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  English  poets  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Fawcett's  writing,  was  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  we  have 
before  us  the  presentation  copy  from  the  author  to 
Rossetti,  in  which  the  latter  has  marked  a  number  of 
pieces  which  evidently  gained  his  special  note.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  best  pieces  from  this  earlier 
volume,  supplemented  by  some  newer  verse,  in  which 
the  power  and  insight  of  ten  years  ago  are  by  no  means 
lost,  while  a  certain  delicacy  of  rhythm,  almost  peculiar 
tc  our  later  poets,  has  been  gained.  The  poem,  '*  Behind 
History."  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  direct  and  power- 
ful things  in  its  way  that  the  present  generation  of  poets 
has  produced.  It  is  marked  by  Rossetti  and  may  well 
have  fascinated  the  author  of  *' Jenny."  It  has  the 
strength  without  the  affected  obscurity  of  Browning,  and 
though  this  is  high  praise,  it  will  not,  we  believe,  be 
regarded  as  undeserved,  by  anyone  who  may  read  the 
poem.  The  "  Hymn  to  the  Republic  "  is  again  good  of 
its  kind,  but  the  less  pretentious  "Rivers"  will  please 
more.  These  pieces  are  singularly  well  done,  Longfellow 
has  attempted  something  in  the  same  way,  and  does  not 
shine  by  comparison.  Blooms  and  Brambles  will  rank  high 
among  the  many  volumes  of  the  year,  and  there  are 
enough  pieces  in  it  to  invest  the  name  of  Mr.  Fawcett 
with  very  high  possibility  indeed.   The  present  volume 
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is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gleeson  White,  the  well-known  editor 
of  "  Ballades  and  Rondeaux."  forms  of  verse  which,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  not  himself  been  induced  to 
attempt,  though  in  the  cognate  form  of  the  Sonnet  he  has 
achieved  more  than  one  real  success. 


Science  and  Art  Department  Directory.  Revised  to  June, 
1889.    London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 

This  official  hand-book  once  more  appears  in  its  annual 
course  and  continues  to  be  marked  by  the  same  uncon- 
scious humour  that  has  always  made  it  readable.  On 
the  present  occasion  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the 
examinations  wkich  have  to  be  passed  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  dignity  of  Art  Master,  which  as  all  University 
men  and  some  others,  know  is  not  a  status  usually  com- 
bined with  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  our  public  schools 
at  least,  we  believe  only  one  Art  Master — the  teacher  at 
Wellington  College — has  an  University  degree  and  even 
he  is  only  a  bachelor  although  a  married  man.  We  find 
— to  go  back  to  the  directory — that  an  Art  Master  is  a 
man  who  can  do  these  things. 

A.  Explain  per-spective. 

B.  Elucidate  sciography. 

C.  Pass  an  examination  in  Historic  Ornament  on  the 
lines  of  the  following  paper. 

1 .  Prehistoric  ornament  and  cognate  forms  now  in  use 
among  savage  tribes. 

2.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ornament  and  its  symbolic 
character,  as  seen  in  relief  sculpture  and  paintings  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  figured  in  "  Egypt,"  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez ;  and  "  History  of  Chaldea  and  Assyria,"  by 
Perrot  and  Chipiez. 

3.  Early  Greek  and  Etruscan  ornament  as  illustrated 
in  furniture,  jewellery,  metal  work,  pottery,  and  textiles 
to  be  seen  in  books  and  in  the  British  and  South  Kensing- 
ton Museums. 

4.  Greek,  Greco-Roman,  and  Roman  art  from  the 
fieurishing  times  of  Greek  independence  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  as  shown  in  jewellery,  pottery, 
metal-work,  textiles,  furniture,  surface  sculpture,  wall 
painting,  and  mosaics. 

5.  Byzantine  art  with  its  Oriental  characteristics,  as  it 
prevailed  under  the  later  Empire.  Its  influence  on  the 
revived  art  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  down  to  the 
nth  century. 

6.  Mediaeval  art.  Embroideries,  textile  fabrics, 
tapestries,  enamelling,  metal-lurgy,  wood  and  ivory 
carving,  arms  and  armour,  and  illuminated  MSS.,  from 
the  nth  to  the  15th  century. 

7.  Renaissance  period.  Revival  of  ancient  learning  in 
the  15th  century,  and  its  influence  on  all  the  decorative 
and  sumptuary  arts  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  bronze  founding  and  chasing, 
painted  sculpture,  carved  and  painted  furniture,  gold- 
smiths' work,  enamelling,  majolica,  and  pottery,  weaving, 
tapestry,  embroidery,  decoration  in  every  kind  of  material. 
Influence  of  mediaeval  traditions  on  the  arts  of  Northern 
Europe  as  late  as  the  17th  century.  Mixed  style  called 
Francois  I.,  Elizabethan,  and  other  names. 

8.  1 8th  century.  Discovery  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  revived  influence  of  antique  art.  Manu- 
factures of  porcelain  and  pottery  and  of  sumptuous 
furniture. 

9.  Oriental  art  as  originating  from  Persia,  with  some 
Byzantine  traditions.  Damascened  and  wrought  metal 
work,  pottery,  painted  and  inlaid  wares,  textiles,  etc. 
Figure  and  flower  painting  as  elements  of  Persian  decor- 
ation. Arabian  art  and  the  geometric  character  of  its 
ornament.  Representations  of  life  forbidden  in  Arabian 
art.  Skill  of  Indian  craftsmen  in  the  arts  of  Persia. 
Indian  goldsmiths'  work  showing  traces  of  Greek 
traditions. 


10.  Chinese  and  Japanese  ornament.  Jade  and  ivory 
carving,  enamelling,  porcelain,  bronze  casting  on  a 
colossal  and  on  a  minute  scale ;  lace  work,  block  printing, 
silk  and  cotton  weaving  practised  from  remote  times  in 
China  and  Japan. 

D.  Understand  Anatomy  enough  to  fill  us  an  outlined 
figure,  with  bones,  muscles,  tendons  and  contours. 

E.  Answering  the  following  questions  on  painting. 

I.  Painting  as  practised  by  ancient  peoples — Egyptians 
and  Greeks.    The  methods  employed  by  them. 

11.  The  first  painters  who  after  the  revival  of  Art 
became  eminent  in  Europe,  and  their  characteristic 
styles.    The  processes  employed  by  them. 

III.  The  introduction  of  oil  painting  ;  its  history  ;  the 
change  it  brought  about. 

IV.  The  nature  of  what  is  known  as  the  Italian 
Renaissance ;  how  it  was  brought  about ;  who  were  the 
great  movers  in  it ;  and  who  the  eminents  artists. 

V.  The  arts  of  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries ;  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  those  countries. 

VI.  The  arts  of  Spain,  France  and  England, 
Candidates  for  a  first  class  will  be  required  to  answer 

questions  on  the  foregoing  subjects.  They  must  know 
something  of  criticism,  of  the  characteristic  difference 
between  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Art,  between  Italian, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  Art, 
their  different  aims  and  excellencies. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  explain  such  terms  as 
classicism  and  naturalism,  and  give  examples  of  those 
styles  from  the  National  Gallery,  both  as  applied  to 
figure  painting  and  landscape. 

Candidates  should  have  a  general  idea  of  the  method 
of  treatment  best  suited  to  the  different  purposes  to  which 
the  art  of  painting  is  applied,  and  the  qualities  those 
different  purposes  severally  call  for,  such,  for  instance, 
as  mural  decoration,  the  painting  of  religious  and  his- 
torical subjects,  and  the  painting  of  domestic  life,  and  be 
able  to  point  out  what  artists  were  most  eminent  in  those 
different  walks  ;  also  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
painting  when  applied  to  purely  decorative  purposes. 

F.  Painting  from  still  life. 

Candidates  are  required  to  paint  in  colour  a  group  of 
still-life  objects,  such  as : — 

A  pewter  inkstand  filled  with  ink,  a  quill  pen  standing 
in  it,  another  quill  pen  lying  on  a  sheet  of  red  blotting 
paper  which  has  been  in  use ;  or  a  plate  with  two  or  three 
oranges  in  it ;  and  such  like. 

The  exercises  must  be  executed  on  the  canvasses 
supplied  by  the  Department. 

Candidates  may  pamt  in  oil  or  water-colours. 

Candidates  using  water  colours  must  strain  such  paper 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  over  the  canvass,  writing 
on  their  paper  the  examination  number  which  is  upon 
the  slip.  In  order  that  they  may  do  this,  the  canvas  may 
be  supplied  to  them  before  the  time  fixed  for  examination. 

The  group  must  be  arranged  by  the  superintendents  of 
examination  before  the  candidates  arrive. 

G.  Drawing  from  the  antique. 

Candidates  are  required  to  draw  from  the  cast  of  such 
a  figure  as  that  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Gladiator,  the 
Antinous,  or  the  Discobolus,  in  any  point  of  view  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  examiner. 

The  casts  have  to  be  arranged  by  the  superintendants 
of  examination  before  the  candidates. 

Candidates*  drawings  must  be  wholly  executed  in  chalk, 
on  a  half  imperial  sheet  of  drawing  paper  supplied  by  the 
Department. 

Candidates  are  required  to  place  a  mark  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  drawing  paper  showing  the  height  of  the 
"horizontal  line"  (to  indicate  the  level  of  the  candi- 
date's eye). 

H.  Drawing  the  Antique  from  memoryt 
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Candidates  are  required  to  draw  from  memorary  any 
■one  of  the  following  figures  in  any  point  of  view  of  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  examiner  ; — 

The  Standing  Disbobolus, 

The  Germanicus, 

The  Antinous,  and 

The  Doncing  Faun, 

Candidates'  nrawiags  must  be  in  outline,  and  must  be 
wholly  executed  in  chalk,  on  a  half  imperial  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Shading  is  not  expected,  but  proper  indications  of  the 
more  striking  forms  within  the  contour  may  be  given, 
and  marks  will  be  allowed  for  them. 

A  pass  is  granted  on  Antique  art  knowledge  alone.  In 
class  E  the  first  two  questions  on  face  obligatory  and  the 
department  therefore  appears  to  be  willing  to  grant  certi- 
ficates of  the  third  or  highest  grade  to  artists  who  know 
nothing  of  the  introduction  of  oil  painting,  of  the  Italian 
renaissance,  of  the  arts  of  Flanders,  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  and  of  the  "  criticism  of  art  "  by  which  we 
imagine  such  works  as  those  of  Lessing,  Ruskin,  Hegel 
and  Hamerton  to  be  indicated. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING  ON  METAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Dear  Sir, — In  your  excellent  (article  on  this  subject 
in  the  September  issue,  the  caution  '*care  must  be  taken 
ID  the  selection  of  a  medium,  as  otherwise  the  drying 
process  is  very  slow  "  occurs.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
draw  attention  to  two  mediums  of  my  invention,  which 
are  eminently  suited  for  such  style  of  painting  as  that  on 
metal,  or  any  other  polished  or  non-absorbent  surface. 
The  first  medium  is  "  Eycklium ; "  this  oleoresin- 
ous  medium,  when  mixed  with  colours  will 
enable  them  to  dry  on  any  surface,  non- 
absorbent  or  otherwise,  without  loss  of  brilliancy 
or  wrinkling.  Beyond  these  remarks  I  need  not  go,  as  I 
do  not  write  to  pufif  the  vehicle  but  merely  draw  notice 
to  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  of  painting  on  metal,  it 
is  as  the  second  vehicle  in  my  watercolour  siccative  (now 
j  rechristened  "  Angeline  ")  this  vehicle,  when  mixed  with 
1  powder  or  watercolours,  will  allow  them  to  be  laid  on 
\  any  surface,  smooth,  rough,  absorbent  or  non- absorbent, 
and  on  any  material,  without  any  fear  of  the  colours 
becoming  detached  subsequently  by  any  ordinary  treat- 
ment, this  vehicle  causes  the  colours  to  dry  without  a 
glass,  and  therefore  it  is  being  introduced  not  only  as 
a  fresco  painter's  vehicle  but  for  the  painting  of  photo- 
graphic backgrounds,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much 
more  suitable  than  the  present  medium  of  producing 
these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  photographic  studio, 
which  consists  in  putting  in  the  design  of  the  background 
in  black  and  white  chalks,  which  suffer  the  disadvantage 
jf  becoming  smudged  and  smeared,  whereas  colours  laid 
on  cloth,  linen,  canvas,  paper,  metal,  plaster,  brick,  stone, 
etc.,  becomes  fixed  harder  on  every  day,  until  at  last  they 
will  bear  being  washed  with  water.  Trusting  you  will 
insert  this  in  the  interest  of  your  readers. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  H.  C.  Standage. 


IS  ART  POPULAR? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Sir. — In  your  last  issue,  the  article  dealing  with  the 
'<luestion  of  art's  popularity,  proves  that  art  is  not 
>«<>pular  among  the  lower  classes.  But  would  it  not  be 
lair  to  consider  why  these  classes  are  the  lower,  and  why 
'^ey  have  no  appreciation  of  art  ?  Is  it  not  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  course  taken  by  artists  themselves, 
l^and  does  not  the  attribute  "  lower  "  depend  upon^the  want 


of  an  education  withheld  by  those  who  possess  the 
power  to  spread  it  ?  So  long  as  painters  will  consider  a 
reputation  of  their  own  rather  than  the  good  of  the 
classes,  and  consequently  attach  prohibitive  prices  to 
their  very  slightest  efforts,  how  shall  art  works  become 
popular  ?  And  again,  who  has  yet  tried  to  convince  the 
less  educated  that  there  is  reason  for  art's  existence  ? 
Surely  not  our  greatest  art  critic. 

While  art  is  maintained  as  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy 
by  both  workers  and  critics,  so  long  will  it  be  unpopular 
among  those  who  are  not  rich.  Surely  our  present 
method  of  acknowledging  the  importance  of  art  is  far 
removed  from  that  employed  at  those  periods  when  art 
was  not  an  appearance  beloved  by  dillettanti,  but  a 
reality  existing  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 

September  i6th,  1889.  Wilfred  Praeger. 

ViLLIERS  DE  L'IsLE-AdAM. 

A  famous  poet  and  fictionist  of  the  "  Neo-romantic 
school" — Comte  Villiers  de  risle-Adam — has  just  died 
in  the  Monastery  of  Saint  John  of  God.  He  had  been 
suffering  for  a  considerable  time.  The  deceased  author 
was  descended  from  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  there  is  a  legend  extant  to  the 
effect  that  the  Count,  who  belonged  to  the  same  Order, 
once  applied  to  Napoleon  the  Third  for  the  kingship  of 
Greece,  The  Emperor  smilingly  replied  that  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  post  already.  On  another  occasion  the 
erratic  author  fondly  imagined  that  he  was  sure  of  a 
lucrative  appointment  from  a  great  English  nobleman 
and  statesman.  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam,  in  fact,  was  a 
mixture  of  the  enthusiastic  innocent  and  the  tavern 
joker.  There  was  much  of  fidgar  Allan  Poe  in  his  com- 
position, and  some  of  his  best  works  have  been  inspired 
by  the  American  author,  notably  his  Contes  Cruels  and 
Amour  Supreme  One  of  his  most  interesting  and  highly- 
coloured  works  is  L'Eve  Future,  which  is  still  highly 
popular,  and  in  which  he  has  incorporated  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  Eastern  and  Western  science.  His  chief 
delight  in  his  declining  years  was  to  sit  in  a  cabaret  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  young  disciples,  to  whom  he 
talked  all  night  amid  the  fumes  of  cigarettes,  occasion- 
ally varying  his  agreeable  chat  by  spells  "  at  the  piano, 
on  which  he  performed  wild  fantasias  an  d  symphonies, 
mostly  of  his  own  composition. 


LANGDON  COLBORNE. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  i6th  September,  at 
Hereford,  of  Dr.  Langdon  Colborne,  organist  of  the 
cathedral  in  ihat  city,  and  consequently  one  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Three  Choir  Festivals.  Dr.  Colborne  was 
seized  with  a  slight  indisposition  during  the  recent 
Gloacester  Festival,  where  he  assisted  as  organist.  His 
illness  was,  however,  so  slight  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  his 
friends.  On  his  return  to  Hereford  he  took  part  as 
organist  in  both  services  held  in  the  cathedral  on  Monday, 
thegth  inst.,  only  seven  days  before  his  decease.  During 
the  rest  of  the  week  he  was  ailing,  on  Sunday  his  illness 
took  an  alarming  turn,  and  on  Monday  he  died. 


GRATTAN  COOKE. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Harting,  a  village  in  West 
Sussex,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  79,  of  Mr.  Henry  Angelo 
Michael  Cooke,  better  known  as  "  Grattan  "  Cooke.  The 
deceased  was  the  son  of  Tom  Cooke,  the  well-known  glee 
composer,  and  in  his  Jday  a  popular  singer,  and  the 
teacher  of,  among  others,  Miss  Rainforth.  Miss  M.  Tree, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  was  one  of 
the  first  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 

Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHARBONNIER. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 

FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFORD  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 


Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 


Glasses  are  held  on 

Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

classes  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life 

AND  modelling  IN  CLAY. 


J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 


DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 


Head  Master:   Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 


Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Sativrday — 6  to  8. 

class  for  drawing  and  painting  from  the  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street. 


Head  Master :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 

Glasses  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 
Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 


Glasses  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 


R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary, 


PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 


Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 
TTT^cnAv  f  11  fco  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 

lUESDAY  ^     ^  ^ 


9.30. 
to  4. 


Thursday— 10  to  12. 


Wednesday 

Friday    ^    ^  3^  ^  g  3^ 
Saturday— 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  f  LASS  ON  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon,  Secretary, 


TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDjFORD. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  class  on  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 

H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary, 


TEIGNMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 


Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 


Glasses  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday — 7  to  9. 

CLASS  FOR  drawing  AND  PAINTING  FROM  LIFE. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary 
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PAPIER  BOURRE  LAY  FIGURES, 

Moulded  by  a  new  process,  light  and  permanent  in  form,  covered 
with  fine  French  tricot. 

Can  Stand  on  One  Leg. 
PRICE  £12:  12:  0 

Inspection  Solicited. 

Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures. 

Man  or  Woman  £10  10 

Girl   7  10  - 

Boy   6  o 

Child   3  15 

Price  Lists  and  Photos  on  application. 
Pastels  of  all  best  makers  in  stock. 

LECHERTIER,~BARBE  &  CO., 

ARTISTS'  COLOURMEN, 
66,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

EMERSON  &  CO., 
Art  Furnishers,  Artists'  Colourmen,  &c., 

223,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Late  1,  Beener's  Street,  W.) 

^rtistir  Jfumitnxt. 

ARCHES,  FITMENTS,  SCREENS,  STUDIO  FURNI- 
TURE, &c.,  FOR  CARVING  AND  DECORATING— 
A  SPECIALITE— CUSTOMERS'  OWN  DESIGNS 
EXECUTED.— Estimates  Free. 


Artists'  Materials.  (Gebr  Heyl  &  Co.'s  Colours). 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  ENVOI,  LONDON." 


Approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Mr.  LEWfs~F.  DAY'S 

TEXT  BOOKS  of  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN 

Specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Art  Schools. 
Each  Volume  Fully  Illustrated.   Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

/.  THE  ANATOMY  of  PATTERN. 
With  Thirty-five  Full  page  Illustrations. 

//.  THE  PLANNING  of  ORNAMENT. 
With  Thirty-eight  Full  page  Illustrations. 

///.  THE  APPLICATION  of  ORNAMENT. 
With  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations. 
The  Three  Text  Books,  bound  in  One  Volume, 
Cloth  Gilt,  forming  a  handsome  Prize  or  Gift  Book 
Price  IDs.  6d. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  32,  High  Holborn,  Londok. 

Cxtg :  Srlj00l :  of  :  €ammtxa, 

38,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
LONDON,  E.G. 

Principal:  Mr.  D.  TOLMIE,  F.S.Sc.  (Lend). 

Author  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  and  Messrs. 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons'  Text-books  on 
*'  Double  Entry  Book-keeping." 


rpHIS  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
•*■  of  affording  thorough  instruction  in  those 
accomplishments  which  are  now  essential  to  success 
in  a  business  career. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Shorthand,  Pitman's  System. 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry. 
Type-Writing,  on  the  Remington  and 

Machines. 
Handwriting,  Commercial  and  Legal. 
Arithmetic,  by  swift  business  methods. 
Languages,  French    and  German,  by 
other  native  Professors. 
Fees  moderate  and  inclusive.    Unhinited  facilities 
for  learning  and  practice.      Separate  rooms  for 
Ladies.    Situations  found  free  of  charge. 


For  Announcements  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  Works  see  next^age. 
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GEORGE    ALLEN        PUB  LIGATIONS 


MORKS   BY  |OHN  gUSKIN. 


Now  Ready.  Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of  "  The  STONES  of  VENICE/ 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

MODERN     PAINTERS, " 


In  five  volumes,  with  all  the  woodcuts  and  the  86  full-page  steel  engravings,  and  one  lithograph,  besides  three  hitherto 
unpublished  ("The  Lake  of  Zug,"  "  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,"  and  "  Chateau  de  Blois  "),  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
mezzotinted  by  the  late  Thomas  Lupton,  previously  intended  for  the  fifth  volume. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  last  (1873)  edition,  with  all  the  Author's  subsequent  Notes  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth 

Price  SIX  GUINEAS  the  Five  Vols,  (not  sold  separately). 


THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
(imperial  8voj,  in  3  vols.  With  the  53  Plates  and  all  the  Woodcuts  and 
Text  as  originally  issued,  ^^"4  gs.,  the  3  vols. 

■  The  small  edition,  containing  selections  for  use  of  Travellers  in  Venice 

and  Verona,  is  still  to  be  had,  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
Serond  Edition,  together  with  the  14  Original  Plates,  Imperial  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  21s. 

I.  The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice— 2-  The  Lamp  of  Truth.— 3.  The  Lamp  of  Power.— 
4.  The  Lampof  Beauty.— 5.  The  Lamp  of  Life.— 6.  The  Lamp  of  Memory.— 
7.  The  Lamp  of  Obedience. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s. ;  or  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 

SESAME  and  LILIES  :  A  Small  Edition,  containing  only  the 
Two  Lectures.  "  Kings'  Treasuries  "  and  "  Queens'  Gardens,"  and  a  New 
Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 

MUNERA  PULVERIS:  Six  Essays  on  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 
Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE:  Four  Essays  on  Work, 
Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

gUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  the  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST  :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  to  Art. 

LECTURESon  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1S70.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.    Fifth  Edition. 


EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE. of  VENICE:  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  pubHshed,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
on  Atlas  folio  (about  25in.  by  i7in.),  £3  3s. 

A  few  ot  the  Special  Copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Plates  on  India 
aper,  still  remain,  price  Six  Guineas, 

THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  spaci.-illy  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thou^^hts,  Mottoes, 
and  Aphorisms  tor  every  Day  in  the  Year,  Cloth,  extra,  los.;  ' Large  Paper 
Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
style. 


ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY:  Translated  and 
Illustrated  by  Francesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John 
Ruskin.  With  Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Useful- 
ness, the  Virtues  necessary  to  Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Ofi&ces, 
and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface  Epilogue,  and  Editorial 
Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the 
Platinotype  Process  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Alexander,  7s.  each 
Part ;  or  the  Complete  Work  in  cloth,  £3  los  medium  4to, 

PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards.  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters.  Vol.  I, 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  10s.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4s.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin. — 2.  The  Swallow. — 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  lod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce. — 2.  The  Golden  Gate. — 3.  Before 
the  Soldan.— 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate. — 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  ot  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d.  ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s.  6d.  each,  8vo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2. 
Idolatrv.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure. — 6. 
The  School  of  Athens. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix,  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  'Dance  of  Death'  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving. — 2.  The  Relation 
of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence. — 3.  The  Technics  of 
Wood  Engraving. — 4.  The  Technics  of  Metal  Engraving. — 5. 
Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.— (Holbein  and 
Durer.)— 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
(Sandro  Botticelli.) 

VAL  D'  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth  ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Painlcis.    Ninth  Edition.    Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

THE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER  ;  or,  the  Blac 
Brothers,  a  Legend  of  Stvria.    With  Numerous  Wood 
Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2S.  6d. 


All  Books  sent  Carriage  Paid,         Lists  Post  Free. 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 


November  i. — Mr.  Sydney  Colvin's  Address  at  the 
Art  Congress— The  Art  Classes  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bate  reopen  for  the  Winter  Session — Sarasate 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  8  p.m. 

November  4. — Madame  Adelina  Patti's  Second 
Concert,  Albert  Hall,  8  p.m. 

November  7.— Students  Invitation  Concert,  Trinity 
College,  London,  4  p.m. — WiUiam  Morris  on 
"Gothic  Architecture,"  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

November  12. — Photographic  Society,  First  Or- 
dinary Meeting,  8  p.m. — Conversazione  at  the 
College  of  Organists,  8  p.m. 

November  13. — Sending  in  day  R.W.S.  Winter  Ex- 
hibition. 

November  14. — First  London  Symphony  Concert — 
Henry  Holiday  on  "  Stained  Glass,"  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts. 

November  18. — Madame  Adelina  Patti's  Third 
Concert,  Albert  Hall,  8  p.m. 

November  21. — Cobden  Sanderson  on  "  Decoration 
in  Book  Binding,"  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

November  28.— Lewis  Day  on  "  Ornament,"  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

November  30. — Private  View  R.W.S. ,  Autumn  Ex- 
hibition. 


ON  BOTTICELLrS  APHRODITE. 


A  wide  winged  silver  shell  beneath  her  feet, 

The  foam-born  goddess  wanders  on  ; 

Her  dove-white  body  softly  blown  upon 
By  the  linked  zephyrs,  unreluctant,  sweet ; 
And  Spring's  impassioned  roses  falling  fleet 

Strain  but  to  touch  their  queen  companion  ; 

Whom,  from  the  whispering  shore  now 
well-nigh  won. 
Flora  with  reddent  gifts  leans  forth  to  greet. 
Now  all  the  little  Cyprian  waves  are  singing 

Round  the  poised,  labouring,  shell,  and 
from  the  trees, 
That  darken  out  the  sun's  desire,  are  ringing 

Virginal  voices  of  birds  that  seek  Love's 
ease, 

Not  unpropitiously,  from  Her  who  sees 
All  sorrows  ;  yet  all  joy  is  ever  bringing. 

W.  S.  Baddeley. 


LETTERS  TO  LIVING  ARTISTS. 


No.    HL— TO   MR.  WALTER 
CRANE. 

My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  feckless  thing  to 
attempt  to  note  the  sum  of  your  contributions 
to  the  art  of  the  epoch.  For  your  marvellous 
fecundity  of  production,  touching  as  it  has  so 
many  methods  and  mediums,  is  appalling  in  its 
bulk.  The  wonder  is  that  in  many  hundreds 
of  attempts  you  have  failed  so  rarely,  for  in 
spite  of  later  mannerism  at  times  making  your 
work  almost  machine-like  in  its  reproduction 
of  previously  issued  designs,  the  blank  pages 
that  must  exist,  were  all  your  creations  to  fade 
back  to  the  great  darkness  whence  they  came, 
would  be  regretfully  faced  by  ten  thousand 
children  of  all  ages.  You  have  done  much 
work  that  makes  any  harsh  stricture  of  your 
record  an  ungracious  thing ;  for  having  educated 
our  taste  in  design  to  become  hyper-critical,  it 
is  hard  that  you  yourselt  should  be  cut  by  the 
sword  you  have  taught  us  to  employ  with  know- 
ledge and  ease.  At  this  date  we  are  apt  to 
grumble  if  the  astounding  fertility  of  invention 
that  has  surprised  us  a  hundred  times,  occa- 
sionall  fails  to  do  so.  At  such  a  time  to  take 
down  your  own  edition  of  *'  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,"  and  examine  again  the  delicate  strength 
of  those  marvellous  head  and  tailpieces  decorat- 
ing its  pages,  makes  one  feel  that  unalloyed 
praise  of  your  black  and  white  work  is  only 
your  due.  Even  Nature  is  not  always  fair, 
not  always  happy  in  colour,  not  always  new  in 
idea,  so  if  the  exuberance  of  her  invention  at 
times  fails  to  please  us,  ought  we  blame  you,  if 
you  resemble  our  common  Mother. 

But  as  a  rule  the  emanations  of  your  fancy 
yield  a  full  and  fair  delight.  And  what  a  playful 
fancy  it  is,  to  parallel  the  wealth  of  spontaneous 
devices  and  artfully  contrived  ideas,  with  their 
pretty  allegories  and  fables,  we  might  heap  no 
few  of  the  Little  Masters  of  Germany  in  the 
balance  before  they  equalled  the  best  of  your 
own  designs.  A  '*  Little  Master  "  is  a  happy 
title;  for  if  your  kingdom  be  limited  its  monarchy 
is  absolute.  If  the  boundaries  of  your  domain 
fall  short  of  the  realms  of  High  Art — with  its 
stately  heights  towering,  often  alas !  amid 
barren  steppes  and  arid  pastures — within  your 
pale  the  fields  are  fertile  beyond  all  others,  and 
cultivated  to  supply  fruit  and  flowers  in  super- 
abundance for  all  domestic  and  homely  needs. 
The  pleasaunces  are  not  the  trim  gardens  of 
the  Italian  order,  but  rather  of  the  Dutch 
type,  assimilated  to  English  tastes;  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  old  English  cottage-garden,  and 
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the  close  clipped  yew  hedges,  and  rosarys  of 
our  old  manor  houses. 

No  doubt  at  times,  in  spite  of  your  loyal 
purpose  to  deem  nothing  too  ignoble  to  be 
worthy  of  good  ornament,  you  have  essayed 
flights  of  different  (I  doubt  if  we  dare  say 
higher),  aim  and  have  not  succeeded.  Des- 
pite a  few  pleasantly  decorative  paintings,  your 
fame  would  be  insecure  did  it  rest  upon  your 
exhibited  canvasses.  Yet  with  technique  that 
I  am  told  is  faulty,  drawing  that  every  dull 
student  proves  to  be  sadly  wanting,  and  colour 
that  simply  shocks  the  subtle  if  not  successful 
*' advanced"  artist,  you  have  generally  secured 
decorative  effect,  and  not  rarely  a  pleasingly 
graceful  composition.  It  is  constantly  asserted 
that  the  average  Englishman  cares  nothing  for 
poetry  in  literature  or  art,  and  that  his  neglect 
to  read  many  admirably  produced  books  of 
verse,  and  to  admire  many  excellently  painted 
pictures,  can  be  explained  most  readily  by 
such  hypothesis.  The  Philistine  who  is  all 
day  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  people  to  care  only  for  hard 
bare  facts.  The  ultra-realists  who  are  always 
happy  to  get  their  pictures  as  full  of  literal 
unpoetic  truth's  as  is  a  speech  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  Budget  night,  say  that 
such  work  must  in  time  touch  the  men  of 
action,  of  facts,  of  real  life.  Yet  they  fail  to 
explain  why  that  class  of  people  frequent  and 
admire  with  intense  reverence  the  pictures  at 
at  the  Dore  Gallery.  They  forget  the  Dore 
imagination,  that  is  to  cultured  people  merely 
theatrical  exuberance,  or  the  poetry,  that  seems 
to  such,  most  uninspired  rhyming,  is  neverthe- 
less positively  enthralling  to  these  common 
"factual"  folk.  The  advanced  naturalists 
sneer  at  the  "  literary  "  picture ;  a  sublime 
imitation  of  unselected  nature  is  their  ideal. 
But  surely  they  forget  that  to  lives  crammed 
with  sordid  prose,  some  fantasy  and  sentiment, 
even  though  it  be  but  fanciful  rubbish  or 
sentimental  pathos,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Hence  the  favour  shown  to  Dickens,  toGustave 
Dore  and  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris.  We  who 
know  so  much  better  wherein  lies  the  secret  of 
*'  art,"  should  be  patient  with  ignorant  nobodies 
who  now  and  again  go  right,  when  they  find  a 
true  artist  speaking  in  words  understanded  of 
the  people  and  welcome  him.  When  you  first 
made  artistic  treasures  of  children's  toy-books, 
there  were  not  wanting  ready  sneers  at  art  so 
prostituted,  yet  Randolph  Caldecott  and  Kate 
Greenaway  have  followed  up  your  success  and 
made  a  once  powerful  factor  in  the  education 
towards  vulgarity,  become  a  very  important 
item  towards  appreciation  of  beauty. 


Those  who  note  how  you  own  absolute 
belief  in  the  old  stories  has  made  them  live 
again,  knew  also  that  a  child's  heart  can  be 
only  touched  by  a  man  who  has  the  heart  of 
a  little  child,  and  that  even  in  these  days  of 
cynicism  is  not  despised  though  it  be  con- 
cealed. Ot  late  we  are  told  to  hunt  out  your 
obviously  hurried  work ;  to  declare  you  have 
exhausted  yourself;  to  criticise  the  anatomy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  page  you  contributed 
to  his  wedding  album  ;  and  to  deplore  the  sins 
against  good  taste  in  your  partly  clothed 
cupids  skating,  visiting  picture  galleries,  and 
committing  other  tasteless  anachronisms  in 
your  Book  of  Wedding  Days,  whereof  the 
royal  dedication  clashes  with  your  private 
expressions  on  State  questions.  All  these 
objections  are,  perhaps,  true.  Possibly  "  Flora's 
Feast"  with  all  its  dainty  colour  and  graceful 
imagination,  does  not  surpass  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  or  the  Parthenon  marbles ;  yet  was 
ever  a  book  produced  for  popular  use  that 
could  surpass  it  ?  Your  "  Sirens  Three,"  may 
be  a  faint  echo  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and  its 
rich  borderings  unequal  in  design,  yet  has  any 
attempt  of  equal  importance  reached  and 
delighted  so  large  a  number  of  the  very  class 
the  aesthetic  apostles  would  fain  convert  ? 
Your  bas-reliefs  at  the  New  Gallery  are 
merely  "funny"  to  many  unbiased  critics,  yet 
is  there  a  living  man  who  would  have  dared  so 
frankly  to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  modern 
dress  in  classical  methods  ? 

What  one  might  boldly  claim  for  you,  is  that 
in  nobler  ways  than  yet  attempted  for  popular 
taste,  you  have  tried  to  infuse  a  certain 
dignity,  and  to  impart  the  spirit  of  poetry  into 
such  prosaic  things  as  wall-papers,  tiles,  toy 
books,  and  magazine  wrappers.  To  image  an 
Arcady,  that  is  not,  and  never  was,  has  been 
your  desire,  for  I  fear  the  Golden  Age  never 
existed  save  in  the  brains  of  artists  and  the 
minds  of  poets.  Not  in  Fair  Romance,  nor 
in  lost  Atlantis  can  we  really  believe  the 
people  you  present,  lived  and  moved  as 
sentient  folk.  Its  heroes  are  not  human,  but 
superhuman.  No  Greek  god  owned  more 
fully  the  pure  unfallen  type  of  humanity, 
than  the  figures  you  endeavour  to  dower  us 
with,  albeit  to  speak  honestly  your  anatomical 
knowledge  lags  now  and  again  sadly  behind 
your  effort  to  express  it. 

Though  you  love  to  portray  the  unclothed 
glory  of  the  human  form,  naked  and  un- 
ashamed, and  fail  at  times  to  depict  it  with  the 
unerring  exactitude  of  truth,  you  always  keep 
the  chastely  pure  idea  of  noble  nudity,  free 
from  the  false  modesty,  our  heritage  of  the 
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prurient  and  morbid  chastity  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  to  your  praise  be  it  told,  in  spite 
of  lavish  employment  of  the  undraped  figure, 
the  similitude  ot  God,  you  have  never  strayed 
into  the  region  of  the  garden  god,  nor  marred 
a  line  of  your  work  by  an  impure  suggestive- 
ness.  You  are  a  living  power  to-day,  and  the 
influence  of  your  style  is  everywhere,  yet  it 
must  be  owned  not  always  for  good.  By  your 
varied  invention  and  decorative  instinct,  you 
can  charm  us  with  work  that  but  for  those 
saving  qualities  would  deserve  harsh  criticism. 
Yet  your  imitators  are  apt  to  overlook  the  good 
and  paraphrase  the  weakness  only.  You  have 
used  the  force  of  the  simple  line,  in  a  way 
nearly  akin  to  the  direct  simplicity,  combined 
with  maximum  knowledge,  of  Albert  Durer ;  and 
if  you  had  but  the  faultless  drawing  of  the 
President  of  that  Royal  Academy  which  has  yet 
failed  to  honour  itself  by  honouring  you  ;  or  the 
rich  colouring-  of  its  great  non-exhibiting 
Associate,  and  the  patient  archaeological  minute- 
ness of  its  first  member  alphabetically,  we 
might  find  in  you  a  new  Great  Master.  But 
as,  it  is,  it  were  better  to  elect  to  regard  you  as 
a  book  illustrator  and  designer  of  matchless 
excellence,  who  now  and  again  paints  pictures 
to  amuse  himself ;  and  to  hope  that  the  ideal 
which  lured  you  to  attempt  to  become  famous 
S.S  a  picture  painter,  may  not  mar  your  life  as  it 
did  that  of  the  great  French  illustrator,  who 
tried  and  failing,  died  heartbroken  in  the  effort. 


THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY  AT 
THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

1. 

But  rather  when  a-weary  ot  your  mirth,  from 
full  heart  still  unsatisfied  you  sigh,  and  feeling 
kindly  unto  all  the  earth,  grudge  every  minute  as 
it  passes  by" — you  may  do  worse  than  turn  into 
the  Earthly  Paradise  the  Arts  and  Craftsmen  have 
designed  in  the  midst  of  a  London  autumn.  Then, 
if  you  forget  the  city  overhung  with  smoke,  forget 
the  class  war  and  social  statics,  and  roam  amid  the 
glamour  of  the  marble  halls,  as  once  did  Psyche  in 
the  house  of  Lo^'e,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  be  coldly 
critical,  to  be  "factual"  and  statistical,  or  even  to 
grumble  as  the  theoretical  student  of  design  is  wont 
to  do  at  practical  efforts.  This  yeans  a  test  one  for 
the  society.  Its  first  special  effort  was  magnificent 
but  hardly  representative,  it  contained  the  finest 
work  of,  perhaps,  the  foremost  decorative  artists, 
but  its  strength  was  also  its  weakness,  for  by  its 
name  it  should  endeavour  to  present  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  design  to-day.  The  exhibition  this  year 
loses  just  so  much  as  the  special  group  associated 
with  its  aim  have  given  place  to  outsiders,  and  we 
are  left  with  three  or  four  possible  explanations. 
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Either  that  the  Morris  school  is  the  only  o 
producing  really  first-class  work  at  present — that  a 
number  of  other  schools  exist  but  abstained  from 
sending— that  the  narrow  judgement  of  a  clique 
rejected  all  work  outside  its  limited  sympathy,  or 
that  the  various  influences  in  design  whether  purely 
Classic,  Japanese,  Roccoco  (of  the  Louis  Quinze 
or  Seize  periods),  the  style  of  the  First  Empire,  or 
ecclesiastical  Gothic,  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
popular  with  various  classes  of  artists,  are  really 
producing  mechanical  pattons  for  commercial  pur- 
poses only,  so  that  with  most  impartial  sympathy  the 
committee  were  compelled  to  exclude  them.  To 
decide  between  these  theorems  is  fortunately  not 
imposed  upon  us  in  these  columns.  A  matter  so 
delicate  would  tax  a  skilful  casuist,  but  as  such 
conflicting  statements  are  freely  put  forth  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  exhibition,  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
they  exist.  To  sort  the  various  examples  of  over 
eight  hundred  exhibits  (arranged  in  a  manner  beyond 
praise,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  articles  themselves, 
and  decorate  the  spacious  galleries)  is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  classes  are  so  varied,  and  sub-divided 
into  so  many  sections,  that  onlvthe  roughest  group- 
ing can  be  attempted  here,  and  the  most  noticeable 
objects  briefly  considered,  with  scant  praise  or 
blame,  but  at  least  naught  set  down  in  ^malice.  The 
society  has  evidently  tried  to  be  liberal  to  outsiders, 
and  occasionally  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency.  To 
call  it  the  show  of  a  clique,  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  at  least  not  a  mere  advertising  medium  for 
commerce  like  so  many  high  sounding  exhibitions. 

The  distinction  between  decorative  painting  and 
pictures  is  well  marked  in  nearly  all  the  exhibits.  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Brown's  preparatory  .essay,  in  spite  of 
a  few  awkward  printer's  errors,  conveys  clearly  the 
wide  difference  that  should  exist  between  the 
apparently  near  allies.  And  the  exhibitors  feel  this, 
for  instance  if  No.  53,  ten  designs  for  panels,  at  first 
seem  merely  pictorial,  it  is  rather  that  T.  M,  Rooke's 
work  is  oftener  seen  among  pictures  that  suggests  this 
quality  for  they  excellently  fulfil  their  purpose 
and  are  beautiful  in  themselves ;  79,  a  pan^^l,  by 
Selwyn  Image,  is  surprising  antique,  that  a  living 
brain  evolved  this  mystic  panel  is  hard  to  believe, 
still  it  has  subtle  beauty,  in  its  own  way,  of  a  unique 
order  ;  82.  a  frieze,  by  the  same  artist,  is  also  dis- 
tinctly individual ;  83,  by  C.  W.  Whall,  is  not  so 
interesting  as  his  black  and  white  work  but 
full  of  promise ;  that  278  is  by  Walter  Crane,  the 
catalogue  insists,  but  rather  than  believe  it  possible 
we  will  assume  it  Jto  be  a  printer's  error ;  691  is  a 
fanciful  design,  the  Tree  Maiden,  by  T.  M.  Rooke ; 
692,  two  demi-angels — demi-angelic,  by  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake ;  693,  by  T.  M.  Rooke,  is  too  like  a 
Christmas  card  or  a  transformation  scene  in  a 
pantomine  to  affect  us  seriouslv.  M.  L.  Hooper's 
698,  701.  605  are  full  of  clever  ideas;  702,  F. 
Hamilton  Jackson  is  too  much  after  the  school  ot 
Overbeck  to  have  vigour.  In  703A,  James  Ward,  is 
unexpectedly  funny  that  it  provokes  minute  study, 
angels  and  Japanese  storks  are  charmingly  grouped 
with  fish  simply  roaring  with  delight  at  the  joke  ; 
709  is  a  dignified  and  masterly  bit  of  fresco  by  A. 
Dampier  May;  715,  three  panels  by  J.  Bouvier 
are  more  like  Christmas  cards  than  Marcus  Ward 
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themselves  could  shew  specimens;  708,  710,714, 
B.  and  F.  Gast,  are  fairly  pleasing;  716,  J. 
S.  Babb  is  noticeable  as  the  solitary  example 
of  undiluted  classic  art  in  the  whole  show. 

Gesso  work  is  largely  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
and  is  probably  destined  to  become  enormously 
popular.  Apparently  snnple  in  its  manipulation,  to 
judge  by  the  excellent  essay  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue  from  the  pen  of  G.  T.  Robinson,  it  has 
all  the  qualities  of  a  home-art,  and  is  an  ally  to  be 
welcomed  warmly,  for  its  subseqeunt  decoration  in 
lacquers,  bronzes,  or  colours,  makes  it  easily 
brought  into  harmony  with  simple  or  gorgeous 
surroundings.  No  3,  by  M.  W.  Wells,  recalls  the 
Icons  of  Byzantine  churches ;  No.  8,  Henry  Ryland, 
is  equally  suggestive  of  the  early  Italian  master- 
pieces.  In  these  two  examples  sumptuous  colours 
and  golds,  produce  a  missal-like  effect.  In  Mr. 
Walter  Crane's  series  of  large  panels  in  gesso  and 
fibrous  plaster,  a  pale  tinting  with  lacquers  produces 
an  entirely  distinct  appearance.  Nos.  85,  86,  88,  89, 
90,  92,  93,  477,  517,  and  518,  are  all  kindred  in  their 
method.  The  crux  of  modern  dress  has  again 
defeated  the  bravest  attempts.  The  mashers  in 
evening  dress,  and  the  maids  in  ball  costume,  even 
grantedthat  they  possess  ball  and  socket  joints  to 
their  anatomy — are  somehow  more  humorous  than 
decorative.  Mr.  Crane  has  succeeded.so  often,  that  a 
few  experiments  may  be  risked, butthis  year  his  happy 
moments  are  few,  and  judged  by  his  own  previous 
record,  the  quality  of  his  work  is  less  apparent 
than  its  quantity.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  show,  deserves  recognition,  and 
the  panels  "  An  Interlude  "  the  Fountains  pair,  and 
many  another  exhibit,  show  the  hand  has  |nut  lost 
its  cunning,  but  over  work  has  possibly  dimmed  his 
critical  perception  of  beautiful  design,  as  we  have 
welcomed  and  delighted  in,  year  after  year  The 
Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft,  shew  a  mirror  194,  a 
sign  195,  the  superb  frame  for  the  "  Triumph  of  the 
Innocents  "  (203),  a  case  for  a  minature  (270),  land 
other  examples  in  gesso  including  the  clocks  noticed 
elsewhere.  All  are  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee's 
designs,  and  show  a  new  note  that  albeit 
caught  from  the  old  world,  is  echoed  with  a 
grace  of  its  own,  not  easy  to  withstand 
In  the  Whitechapel  workshop  close  to  Toynbee 
Hall,  Mr.  Ashbee's  pupils  are  doing  good  work.  A 
little  self-conscious,  perhaps,  a  trifle  affected  in  its 
archaic  feeling,  but  with  such  a  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  that  the  good  outweighs  any  minor  objec- 
tions. A  weakly  designed  memorial  tablet  497,  Hey- 
wood  Summer  shows  that  gesso  is  not  necessarily 
a  delightful  method,  536,  William  Palmer  in  spite 
of  pojr  modelling  has  the  true  spirit  of  decorative 
lines ;  E.  G.  Reuters  panel,  546,  is  good  art,  well 
wrought,  one  of  the  nicest  things  m  its  class.  But 
this  class  is  so  rich  that  it  is  impossible  to  notice  a 
tithe  of  its  numbers,  yet  the  high  average  through- 
out is  well  preserved,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  very 
weak  attempts. 

In  the  black  and  white  work  we  almost  touch  the 
domain  of  pictorial  art,  but  s^U  the  committee  have 
steered  clear  of  actual  pictures.  In  No.  640,  and 
61  C.  W.  Whall'ssix  pencil  designs  for  the  Te  Deum, 
one  of  which  has  lately  been  reproduced  in  one  of  the 


art  magazines,  the  artist  is  at  his  best,  and  an 
excellent  best  it  is,  the  delightful  childish  figures 
have  a  treshness  and  grace  all  their  own.  637,  (H. 
A.  Bone^  is  pleasant  work,  admirably  reproduced  by 
Walker  and  Boutall.  641,  by  R.  Leslie  Brooke,  is  a 
dainty  example  of  an  artist  whose  work  delicate  yet 
firm  has  a  refined  distinction.  644,  (H.  Ryland)  is 
worthy  of  an  artist  not  fully  appreciated  at  present, 
651  and  652,  by  Reginald  Hallward  are  small  things 
done  in  a  great  way,  the  earnest  force  of  these  two 
drawings  is  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  exhibited, 
his  future  should  touch  the  very  highest ;  654  is  nor 
the  best  work  of  the  artist,  Nos.  655  and 
656  are  the  drawings  for  Flora's  Feast, 
in  which  we  recognise  again,  Walter  Crane 
at  his  own  inimitable  best ;  668,  a  cover  built  on  the 
slightest  motive,  is  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  that 
Lewis  Day  is  a  born  decorator  of  true  power,  sim- 
plicity like  this  can  be  only  done  by  a  real  designer ; 
678,  by  W.  Rhead,  has  power,  but  the  anatomy  of 
the  Angel's  wings  is  as  puzzling  as  the  title  chosen  ; 
How  679  and  680  drawings  of  the  Christmas  booklet 
order  passed  the  judges  is  a  wonder,  more  common- 
place work  would  be  hard  to  discover;  682  (Rachel 
Barclay)  is  deliciously  frank  and  refined  work  ;  699, 
F.  E.  Vignerst,  shows  an  appreciation  of  Japanese 
design,  rare  in  the  gallery,  and  merits  close  atten- 
tion. The  voice  figures  723  are  purely  scientific 
curiosities,  admirable  but  hardly  art  of  any  sort. 

In  furniture,  using  the  term  loosely,  we  find  a  few 
really  noteworthy  achievements.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  settle  in  painted  wood  (iii)  is  a  simply 
wrought  structure  following  the  lines  of  the  old  seat, 
its  high  back  bearing  a  canopy  with  spiky  pendants 
that  might  imitate  Jael's  nail-driving,  if  a  clumsy 
sitter  rose  suddenly  and  obliquely.  The  frieze  at 
the  back  with  its  three  allegorical  figures.  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity,is  painted  infreddish  browns 
and  yellows,  upon  the  creamy  white  paint  of  the 
ground,  mottoes  are  set  forth  in  decorative  lettering 
to  fill  the  three  panels  of  the  back.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  is  novel  and  good.  No.  174,  a  side  board 
in  mahogany  and  gun  metal,  by  R.  T.  Blomfield,  is 
quaint  and  pleasing,  the  use  of  candlesticks  as 
permanent  parts  of  the  design,  being  somewhat 
novel.  No.  188,  a  sideboard  by  T.  R.  Spence, 
has  fine  portions,  but  is  not  successful  as  a  whole, 
its  painted  panels  lose  by  the  projecting  brass 
ornament  of  the  side  panels,  which  would  also 
be  impossible  to  keep  clean  and  must  damage  any 
lace  or  light  fabric  that  swept  by  them.  The 
carving  of  the  back  is  poor  in  design,  the  rigidity  of 
the  square  panels  of  the  frieze  being  abruptly 
broken,  so  that  the  floriated  ornament  that  completes 
the  decoration  of  the  back  looks  merely  stuck  on. 
The  whole  is  a  striking  example  of  misapplied 
power.  No.  199  a  large  oak  cabinet,  C.  R.  Ashbee's 
design,  is  archaic  but  delightful,  not  harmonising 
with  modern  ideas,  it  is  yet  so  good  that  it  might 
form  the  motive  for  a  really  sumptuous  room, 
yet  is  homely  enough  for  a  cottage.  A  music 
cabinet  (213)  from  the  same  artist's  design,, 
is  a  most  charmingly  reticent  attempt,  its  quiet 
beauty,  cannot  be  sufficiently  praised,  for  the  value 
of  silence  in  decoration,  is  a  quality  not  always 
observed  by  even  the  best  of  exhibitors  here.  The 
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music  cabinet  267,  designed  by  J.  Maclaren,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  novelty  at  any  price,  despite 
absolutely  perfect  workmanship,  a  thing  to  shudder 
at  and  pass  on.  The  mirror  frame  by  the  same 
artist,  exhibited  also  by  H.  and  J.  Cooper,  is  not  so 
spoilt,  but  while  very  fresh  is  also  very  satis- 
factory. 183  is  an  xecellently  simple  tea  table 
designed  by  C.  R.  Ashbee.  Another  music 
cabinet  282,  is  new  and  good,  the  incised  ornament 
in  sqraffito  fashion,  which  decorates  its  smooth 
white  panels,  is  at  once  original  and  happy.  Mr. 
W.  A.  S.  Benson  and  Mr.  Heywood  Summer  share 
the  honour  of  its  invention.  284,  a  piano  back  in 
carved  walnut,  designed  by  South  Kensington  students 
is  mildly  pleasing.  A  hanging  cabinet  (437)  by  G. 
Jack,  is  nicely  proportioned  and  delicately  embel- 
lished, recalling  Indian  carving  in  its  elaborate  yet 
unobstrusive  ornament.  Mrs.  Scurfield  in  a  mirror 
470,  sends  a  happy  idea  excellently  wrought,  both  fit 
and  fair.  John  Eyre's  piano  front,  "  Orphans"  (559), 
painted  on  polished  walnut,  so  nearly,  succeeds  in 
surmounting  the  impossible  that  unstinted  praise 
may  be  awarded  to  it.  541,  A  mirror,  is  not 
happily  grouped,  if  good  in  detail,  the  square  frame, 
looks  independent  of  the  monumental  background. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Koevm  Pagosky's  stool  in  burnt  wood 
is  a  pleasant  trifle.  The  carved  cabinet,  781, 
a  repiica  of  old  German  work,  needs  age  to  tone 
down  its  harsh  crudeness,  but  when  mellow  will 
probably  be  picturesque  and  covetable.  842a,  a 
fitment  for  drawing  room,  is  a  cosy  corner  in 
painted  wood,  all  being  simple  and  unaffected,  save 
the  obtrusive  wrought-iron  work,  which  however 
good  in  itself  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  its 
surroundings  and  ridiculously  over-adequate  for  the 
purpose  it  aims  to  fulfil. 

The  clocks  sent  include,  549,  a  bracket  clock  by 
C.  H.  Macartney,  in  mahogany  and  metal.  Nos. 
784  and  791,  by  the  School  of  Arts  and  Handicrafts, 
are  decorated  in  gesso,  "Grandfather's  Clocks,"  in 
shape,  they  are  possibly  the  most  "  precious  "  ever 
made.  No.  846,  by  R.  Spencer  Stanhope,  is  richly 
blazoned  and  painted  with  figures  and  landscapes, 
yielding  a  very  dazzling  effect  of  unalloyed  splendour. 

There  are  several  fireplaces  worthy  of  note, 
although  none  so  ambitious  as  the  De  Morgan  one 
last  year,  yet  are  perhaps  more  fit  for  their  purpose. 
180,  by  Messrs.  C.  Hindley,  white  with  gold  damask, 
is  very  charming  in  colour,  and  suitable  for  a  fairly 
large  room,  but  would  need  faultless  environment  to 
support  its  splendour.  No.  242  is  a  bold  arrange- 
ment of  painted  wood  and  large  surfaces  of  brass, 
designed  by  J.  Jack,  it  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
example.  307  shows  a  strong,  homely  fender  in 
wrought  iron, distinctly  good, designed  byT.J.Cobden 
Sanderson.  No.  550  is  somewhat  new  in  motive, 
stately  and  harmonious  in  its  design  and  excellent 
in  detail,  especially  in  its  delicate  lustred  tiles.  799, 
with  its  caryatides,  is  monumental  but  dull. 

All  the  world  this  autumn  has  been  doing  pastels, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  Grosy-vnor  Exhibition 
was  announced,  the  pavement  rirtists  have  dis- 
appeared, absorbed  apparently  in  work  at  home. 
The  "  movement "  has  extendeg^  to  the  provinces, 
pastels  having  been  shown  "  full  houses"  at 
Glasgow,  at  Birmingham,  ancj  'even  at  Marlborough. 


REALISM  IN  POETRY  AND  FICTION. 
III. 

The  mood  in  which  the  conservative 
Aristophanes  would  regard  these  realistic  innova- 
tions of  Euripides  and  the  naturalists,  has  been 
well  caught  for  us  by  a  modern  poet. 

,,She  (f^ellas)  finds  he  makes  the  Shag-rag  hero  race 

The  noble  slaves,  wise  women,  move  asmuch 

Pity  and  terror  as  true  tragic  types; 

She  relishes  that  homely  phrase  of  life 

The  common  town  talk  more  than  trumpet  blasts 

This  man  carves  back  to  bull 
What  first  his  predecessor  cut  to  sphynx; 
Such  genuine  actual  roarer,  nature's  brute 
Intelligible  to  our  time,  was  sure 
The  old  world  artist's  purpose  had  he  worked 
To  mind;  this  artist  means  and  makes  the  thing." 

Yet  Aristophanes  himself  went  a  step  further  in 
the  same  direction.  Instead  of  portraying  types 
approximating  to  the  Athenian  of  that  time,  he  drew 
him  as  he  actually  existed,  attending  law-courts, 
hoodwinked  by  special  pleaders,  haunting  the  public 
baths  and  the  Agora,  hating  the  Spartans,  irreverent 
to  the  gods,  going  to  the  theatre,  keen  on  horse 
racing,  feasting,  drinking  and  dissipating,  so  that  it 
is  from  this  great  realist  that  we  are  enabled  to  fill 
up  the  picture  of  Athenian  hfe  at  his  time  down  to 
the  minutest  particulars.  Cleon,  Demosthenes, 
Euripides,  and  Socrates,  are  portrayed  for  us  as 
they  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  great  satirist,  and 
end  doubtless  in  many  of  his  neighbours',  while 
many  minor  characters  are  singled  out  by  name 
for  his  unsparing  ridicule.  On  his  purely  artistic 
side  this  realism  produces  a  Teniers  like  fidelity; 
the  following  for  instance  might  be  an  interior  by 
one  of  the  Dutch  school:  "  Then  when  I  return 
home  first  of  all  my  daughter  anoints  my  feet  and 
stooping  down,  kisses  them;  then  wheedling  me  at 
the  same  moment  filches  my  three  obols;  while  the 
little  wife  coaxing  me  brings  a  barley-cake  and  then 
sitting  down  by  me  importunes  me  with  '  eat  this — 
taste  that !  '  " 

After  Aristophanes  no  notable  example  of  realism 
meets  us  till  we  come  to  the  Alexandrian  epoch,  to 
Theocritus  and  the  Idyllists.  The  Alexandrian 
epoch  has  often  been  compared  to  ours  as  regards 
its  literary  and  critical  spirit,  and  not  the  least 
point  of  resemblance  is  this  very  realism,  which  in 
Theocritus  presents  several  phases.  First  there  is 
the  realism  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  concrete 
picturesque  "  which  is  native  to  this  species  of  writ- 
ing— the  idyll — that  is  to  say  a  little  cabinet 
piciire.  As  a  good  example  of  this  we  may 
quote  the  description  of  the  fisherman's  hut  in  the 
2ist  idyll.  "  They  had  strewn  the  sea-moss  for  a  bed 
in  their  wattled  cabin,  and  there  they  lay  against 
the  leafy  wall.  Beside  them  w^re  strewn  the  in- 
struments of  their  toilsome  hando,  the  fiSi-iing-creels, 
the  hooks  the  sails  bedraggled  with  sea-spoil,  the 
lines,  the  wheels,  the  lobster-pots  woven  of  rushes, 
the  seines,  two  oars  and  an  old  coble  upon  props.  " 
Secondly,  there  is  the  realism  of  chartacter  due  to 
the  dramatic  form  in  w'lich  several  of  the  idylls  are 
cast.    This  constitut'^  t^e  best  defence  against  the 
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charge  of  artificiality  brought  against  Theocritus 
inasiiiiich  as  the  types  of  the  character  portrayed 
are  verifiable  at  this  present  time  by  the  traveller  in 
Sicily.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  hum..rous 
realism  of  the  Cyclops'  complamt  to  Galatea; 
"  But  lately  I  was  looking  into  the  sea  when  all  was 
calm,  beautiful  seemed  my  beard,  beautiful  my  one 
eye—  as  I  count  beauty,"  of  the  cl'ib-chat  between 
the  two  Sycacusan  ladies  going  to  the  festival  of 
Adonis,  or  of  the  naive  exclamation  "  Oh  pretty, 
pretty!"  with  which  the  girl  "whose  eyebrows 
met,"  greeted  Daphnis  as  he  drove  his  calves  past. 
These  light  touches  render  the  characters  in 
Theocritus  more  intelligible  to  the  modern  mind 
perhaps  than  any  others  in  ancient  literature. 
The  realism  of  Theocritus  is  emphasized,  when  we 
consider  the  subsequent  allegorical  development  of 
the  pastoral  in  the  hands  of  the  French  court  poets 
and  at  home.  Shepherds  and  their  flocks  become 
mere  symbols  for  authors  and  their  studies  or 
writings  as  in  Lycidas: 

"  For  we  were  niirst  upon  the  self-same  hill 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill," 
where  Milton  means  to  tell  us  that  he  was  educated 
at  the  same  College  as  Edward  King.  There  are  no 
traces  of  such  an  intention  in  Theocritus.  His 
shepherds  in  their  goatskins  bandy  scurrilous  abuse 
with  each  other,  and  the  seamy  side  of  rustic 
life  is  depicted  almost  too  closely,  in  all  its  rank 
grossness  and  sensuality.  But  the  highest  idealiz- 
ation of  the  Greek  pastoral  finds  expression  in 
Shelley's  Adonais,  a  few  lines  of  which  may  be 
quoted  to  throw  into  rehef  the  realism  of  its 
originals  : 

"  The  quick  Dreams 
The  passion-winged  ministers  of  thought 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed," 
In  fact  the  whole  poem  may  be  said  to  be  not  so 
much  modelled  on  as  sublimated  from  the  Adonis 
of  Bion. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  realism  in  Greek 
poetry,  we  ought  to  note  how  this  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  played  a  great  part  in  developing  the 
various  forms  which  poetry  took.  It  is  this  realistic 
bent  which  lies  at  the  root  of  anthropomorphism, 
and  which  the  "  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  "  in 
the  Greeks  indulged  to  the  full  by  externalizing  the 
outward  phenomena  of  nature  in  visible  forms.  It 
was  due  to  this  tendency  also  that  sculpture,  which 
more  than  any  other  art  admits  of  and  demands 
realistic  treatment,  attained  such  prominence  among 
them.  This  it  was  that  makes  Greek  poetry  stand 
to  other  poetry  almost  in  the  relation  of  painting  to 
poetry  in  general.  Tlieirs  was  the  childhood  of  the 
world  which  demanded  a  vivid  presentment  in 
human  shape  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Wordsworth 
has  well  expressed  this  precess  of  reahsing  in 
definite  conceptions  the  phenomena  of  nature  in 
lines  which  well  bear  repeated  quotation  : 
•'  His  fancy  fetched 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 

A  beardless  youth  who  touched  a  golden  lute  

Th6  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train 


Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly." 

Later  on,  it  was  this  realistic  tendency,  working 
in  a  diflerent  channel,  which  created  satire. 
Archilochus,  its  reputed  founder,  is  said  to  have 
driven  Neobule  (who  had  been  promised  to  him  in 
marriage),  to  commit  suicide  by  the  virulence  and 
scurrility  of  his  verse.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or 
not,  it  points  to  the  tendency  in  a  poetic  mind,  after 
disillusion  or  disappointment,  to  photograph 
cynically  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  blots  and  defects 
in  wiiat  had  before  been  only  contemplated  in  an 
ideal  light. 

Another  creation  of  this  realistic  tendency  was 
parody,  of  which  probably  we  have  the  earliest 
example  in  the  "  Batrachomyomachia,"  or  "  Battle 
of  the  frogs  and  mice.  "  After  primitive  beliefs  have 
been  undermined  by  scepticism,  and  men  are  weary 
of  having  heroic  ideals  held  up  to  them,  tl<iey 
experience  a  natural  relief  in  bringing  them  down  to 
the  level  of  daily  life,  and  exhibiting  them  in 
grotesque  attitudes.  Minerva's  annoyance  at  the 
mice  having  gnawed  the  gown  which  she  had 
borrowed  and  is  unable  to  pay  for,  might  in  its 
frank  irreverence  and  realism,  which  represents  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  as  a  fussy  housewife,  have  been 
pruned  by  Aristophanes.  But  the  greatest  triumph 
of  realism  was  the  part  it  played  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  drama.  At  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  to  bring 
home  the  fortunes  and  adventures  of  the  God  more 
vividly  to  their  minds  his  rustic  worshippers 
imagined  themselves  to  be  his  attendant  satyrs,  one 
of  them  (the  leader  of  the  chorus),  would  enact  the 
part  of  Dionysus  himself  or  a  messenger  from  him. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  rude  kind  of  dialogue,  which 
embodied  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  actions* 
which  formerly  had  been  only  portrayed  in  narrative. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  essay  to  go  into  the 
difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  drama,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  influences  which 
gave  rise  to  this — the  most  complex  vehicle  for 
expressing  the  intrecation  of  human  emotions — was 
the  need  to  reahze  as  vividly  as  possible  by  ocular 
representation  what  used  to  be  only  taken  in  by  the 
ear.  It  was  this  realism  which  gave  rise  to,  and 
was  so  prominent  in  the  Miracle  plays  of  the 
Mediseval  times: 

"  When  by  degrees  a  birth  of  happier  thought 

The  notion  came — not  simply  this  to  say 

But  this  to  do — prove,  put  in  evidence, 

And  act  the  fool,  the  knave,  the  harsh  the  hunks 

Who  did  prate,  cheat,  shake  fist,  draw  purse-string  tight, 

As  crowd  might  see  which  only  heard  before." 

As  might  be  expected  Realism  in  the  sense  of 
exact  representation,  played  a  greater  part  in 
comedy  than  in  tragedy,  the  aim  of  the  former 
being,  by  tearing  characters,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
real  life,  with  all  their  corruptions  and  excrescences 
fresh  upon  them,  to  contrast  these  by  implication 
with  their  opposites  which  could  only  exist  in  an 
ideal  world,  aiid  to  awaken  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  spectators  by  emphasising  this 
"  divergency  from  type.'' 

To  this  realistic  character  of  comedy  was  due 
the  tact  that  it  formed,  one  may  say,  the  chief  link 
between  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  became  so 
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thoroughly  naturalised  among  the  practical  hard- 
headed  Romans,  to  the  mass  of  whom  the  ideal 
aims  of  tragedy  were  unintelhgible,  not  to  say 
wearisome.  ReaHsm  is  the  key-note  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  whose  chief  characters  are 
slaves,  panders  and  cooks.  The  same  Roman  love 
of  actuality,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
brutal  realism  of  the  amphitheatre,  found  delight  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  coarse  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  passions  of  greed  and  sensuality,  of  which  they 
saw  daily  examples  among  themselves.  A  comic 
writer  who,  "  stood  up  for  the  common  coarse-as-clay 
existence, stamped  and  ramped  with  heel  and  hoof  on 
solid  vulgar  life,"  was  sure  to  be  popular  among  a 
people  to  whom  art  meant  the  realistic  delineation  of 
facts.  No  character  is  too  corrupt  for  Plautus  to 
depict,no  enjoyment,  be  it  that  of  mere  eating  and 
drinking,  too  mean  for  him  to  dilate  upon.  In  his 
fondness  for  specifying  sums  of  money  and  drawing 
illustrations  from  the  practice  of  keeping  accounts, 
he  has  been  aptly  compared  to  B?lzac. 

As  with  comic,  so  also  uith  didactic  and  satirical 
poetry,  all  three  by  virtue  of  their  so  readilv 
admitting  of  realistic  treatment,  were  cultivated 
with  success  by  the  Romans,  the  two  last  species, 
indeed,  with  greater  success  than  was  attained  by 
the  Greek  writers.  On  the  other  hand  in  epic  and 
tragic  poetry  where  the  idealising  faculties  are 
brought  into  play,  the  Romans  are  confessedly 
inferior.  Of  Virgil  it  has  been  truly  said  that : 
"  His  gods  wore  less  majesty 
Than  his  brown  bees  hummed  deathlessy." 
Compact  and  solid  realism,  heightened,  it  is  true, 
by  ideal  touches,  is  the"  chief  characteristic  of  his 
**  glorification  of  labour "  in  the  Georgics.  In 
'these  poems  we  seem  to  breathe  the  scent  of 
the  earth  freshly  upturned  by  the  plough-share 
which  it  cleans  and  brightens,  and  feel  a  corres- 
ponding depression  when  we  turn  from  the  whole- 
some realism  of  Virgil,  informed  with  a  moral  aim, 
to  the  strong  cynical  realism  with  which  Lucretius 
depicts  the  passion  of  love,  or  to  the  acrid  realism 
that  photographs  in  the  pages  of  Tuvenal,  the 
moral  leprosies  of  ancient  Rome.  In  Horace  this 
realistic  tendency  assumes  a  more  genial  form,  and 
gives  us  such  pictures  as  that  of  the  society  bore  in 
the  gth  satire  of  the  ist  book,  which  is  as  true  to 
nature  now  as  it  was  then.  The  lyrics  of  Catullus 
again  are  occasional  poems,  suggested  by  real 
circumstances  and  persons,  and  are  by  no  means 
*'  snatched  out  of  the  air,"  like  those  of  Shelley. 

The  ground  of  this  realism  running  through  all 
Latin  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  "  Vivida  vis  Animi  " 
of  the  Romans,  who  were  capable  of  being  stirred 
by  a  few  definite  emotions,  and  who  felt  intensely 
ail  that  they  did  feel.  Consequently  these  emotions 
were  mirrored  in  their  writings  with  vivid  exactpess, 
nnblurred  by  any  sense  of  underlving  mysteries, 
which  envelopes  so  much  of  modern  poetry  in  an 
indescent  haze.  Even  their  very  language  was 
realistic  and  incapable  of  expressing  those  nuances 
of  feeling  which  could  be  so  exactly  caught  by  the 
subtleties  of  Greek  idiom.  In  keeping  close  to  the 
ground  the  Muse  of  Roman  poetry  has  no  rival  :— 
"  She  tramps  in  the  mire  thickly  shod  when  they 
would  force  her  into  the  clouds." 


In  quitting  the  ground  of  classical  literature  one 
unpleasant  aspect  of  realism  (which,  having  been 
pushed  into  undue  prominence  by  modern  writers 
has  invested  the  term  with  sinister  associations), 
must  not  be  ignored.  This  is  the  cynical  exposure 
of  "  secrets  known  to  all,"  not  only  the  *'  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,"  but  going  on  to  particularise  the 
compound  of  filth  and  ordure  with  which  it  may  be 
encrusted.  In  Aristophanes  this  is  principally  due 
to  the  frank  licence  of  the  Dionysaic  festivals  "far 
too  naked  to  be  shamed";  its  prominence  in 
Catullus  and  Martial  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  effective  mode  of  flinging  dirt  at  an  enemy. 
Juvenal  is  sheltered  by  the  satirist's  plea  of 
holding  vice  up  to  execration  by  depicting  it  in  all 
its  revolting  details.  Generally  speaking  there  is 
none  of  that  prurient  curiosity  and  suggestiveness 
of  that  hankering  after  what  is  forbidden  which  is 
too  apparent  in  modern  reahstic  literature. 

Briefly  summing  up  then,  the  history  of  realism 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  we  find  it  playing  a 
large  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
prominent  in  Homer's  fresh  and  glowing  transcripts 
from  man  and  nature,  showing  its  practical  aspect 
in  Hesiod,  lying  at  the  root  of  parody,  satire  and 
the  drama  especially  the  comic  drama,  and  colour- 
ing with  pictorial  vividness  the  idyls  of  Theocritus. 
In  the  congenial  soil  of  the  Roman  character  im- 
patient of  ideology,  realism  reappears  in  comedy 
and  makes  a  new  departure  in  the  satire  of 
Lucilius.  By  its  aid  Lucretius  smears  the  rim  of 
his  bitter  cup  of  philosophy  with  the  honey  of 
metaphor,  tears  the  veil  from  "lewdness  swathed 
in  sentiment,"  pricks  the  inflated  beliefs  and 
vanities  of  man  with  the  spear  thrust  of  fact,  and 
yields  to  none  in  minute  fidelity  of  detail — witness 
the  line  : 

"  Noscit  humi  pedibus  vestigia  pressa  bisulcis,'' 

Realism  lends  intensity  to  the  lyrical  cry  of 
Catullus,  is  enlisted  by  Virgil  in  the  "  glorification 
of  labour,  appears  conjoined  with  the  genial 
humour  of  the  man  of  the  world  in  Horace,  and  in 
Lucan  gives  us  the  realistic  epic  as  distinguished 
from  the  symbolical  epic  of  Virgil.  The  idea  of  the 
Roman  state  and  its  history  is  suggested  by  Aeneas 
and  his  adventures,  while  Lucan  portrays  real 
historical  characters  such  as  Cfesar,  Pompey  and 
Cato  with  all  the  vividness  of  partisanship.  A 
morbid  love  of  realistic  descriptions  of  wounds  and 
death  is  also  to  be  noted  in  Lucan,  and  is  no  doubt 
traceable  to  familiarity  with  the  bloody  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Finally  classical  realism  culminates 
in  the  photographic  horrors  of  Juvenal,  whose  pen 
"  which  bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  like  parchment," 
has  spared  no  stroke  in  etching  with  rigorous 
accuracy  the  images  of  moral  putrescence. 


You  feel  so  tender  to  the  drooping  night, 
You  take  such  pride  in  water,  air  and  eartn, 

They  fill  your  thoughts  with  dreams,  your  eyes  with  light, 
They  throw  a  shadow  on  your  laughing  mirth. 

I  know  that  none  can  love  you  more  than  I 
I  know  that  you  could  never  love  one  much, 

And  I  am  jealous  of  the  earth  and  sky 
That  more  than  any  man  your  heart  can  touch 

M.  A.  Raffalovich 
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THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  GREECE. 

To  ask  What  is  Beauty  ?  "  is  almost  as  flagrant 
a  transgression  against  the  reticence  imposed  by 
the  unwritten  law  of  scholars,  as  to  enquire  "What 
is  Art  ?  "  For  such  abstract  questions  may  not  be 
babbled  by  every  incontinent  theorist,  who  should 
rather  seek  after  the  Beauty — of  Silence,  and  the 
Art — of  keeping  a  still  tongue.  And,  often  as  brutal 
egotists  have  hurled  such  queries  upon  an  unmoved 
public,  rarely  have  they  adduced  arguments  to  con- 
vince even  their  projector  himself,  and  certainly 
never  to  convert  any  other  person  to  his  views. 

Yet  from  theologians  to  scientists,  and  vice  versa, 
there  has  always  been  a  desire  to  typify  abstract 
life  and  beauty  in  one  symbolic  expression.  The 
favourite  device  to  embody  the  idea  of  abstract 
beauty  has  been  invariably  the  human  form.  There 
is  a  pleasingly  naive  egoism,  in  the  fact  that  the 
cumulative  vote  of  humanity  has  thus  awarded  the 
prize  of  beauty  to  its  noble  self.  And,  in  spite  of 
such  an  honour  being  shared  by  a  few  millions  past 
and  present,  it  thrills  one  with  lawful  pride,  to 
reflect  that  after  careful  analysis  of  all  possible 
rivals,  it  is  Jin  oneself  (as  a  fraction  of  the  great 
type)  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  to  be  found. 

Granted,  therefore,  that  the  human  form  is 
allowed  to  be,  broadly  speaking,  the  sum  and  per- 
fection of  beauty,  and  in  its  ideal  selected  from  the 
whole  race, a  noble  incarnation  of  the  divine  essence  ; 
the  next  step  is, to  search  for  the  type  that  has  to 
express  so  much  and  to  satisfy  so  many.  For  the 
question  can  hardly  be  solved  by  an  abstract 
rejoinder,  that  the  type  we  would  fain  obtain,  is  but 
a  perfect  whole  made  up  of  perfect  parts,  nor  is  the 
standard  of  beauty  after  all  other  than  a  home 
made  one.  The  oriental  fancy,  if  it  has  troubled 
itself  to  attempt  the  same  problem,  has  certainly 
produced  nothing  that  we  could  accept,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  Eastern  beauty-seeker  would 
endorse  a  European  type. 

The  first  example  a  man,  an  average  man,  would 
quote,  would  be  most  probably,  had  he  received  a 
good  education,  the  Venus  of  Melos.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  have  escaped  the  conventionality  of  cul- 
ture his  almost  certain  reply,  "a  bloomin'  gal," 
would  be  in  effect  a  similar  choice.  In  either  case 
the  ideal  beauty  to  the  ordinary  person  would  take 
a  feminine  form.  Wherein  is  the  danger  of  appreci- 
ation other  than  aesthetic,  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
as  Plutarch  has  it  in  his  Morals,  "  alluring  with 
smiles  and  rolhng  glances."  From  the  ideal  pro- 
claimed in  the  Bible  of  the  Flesh,  Mdlle.  de 
Maupin,  to  the  ideal  set  forth  in  Miss  Emma  Jane 
Worboise's  novels,  is  a  wide  divergence  :  yet  in  each 
the  Spartan's  eulogist  might  trace  his  "  beauty 
that  allures,"  wherefore  neither  is  so  far  off  the 
other  as  each  is  separated  from  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. Not  one  but  two  streams  of  beauty  rise  in 
the  fountain  of  perfection.  Branching  from  the 
same  source,  they  flow  into  widely  divergent 
channels.  To  enquire  which  feeds  the  spring  of  the 
holy  well  of  truth  would  be  a  parlous  quest.  The 
first,  that  already  indicated,  may  do  so,  but  its  truth 
is  sometimes  nearer  akin  to  that  quality  as  edited 
by  a  blameless  politician  in  a  chaste  weekly  paper, 


and  its  holy  well  is  more  hke  that  which  is  also 
joined  to  St.,  occasionally  in  popular  parlance,  yet 
not  as  St.  Holywell  (which  is  tautology)  but  as 
Holywell  St.,  which  looks  nearly  the  same  ;  though 
it  is  not. 

The  other  stream  is  not  unsulHed,  the  pruriency 
of  the  modern  Vigilance  Societies  having  been 
anticipated   by   the   chaste  imaginations  of  the 
mediaeval  celibate.    The  early  church  of  the  law- 
giver assassin  Justinian,  has  writ  her  record  of  in- 
effaceable shame,  in  her  view  of  the  admiration  of  the 
bodily  beauty  of  the  male  that  obtained  among  the 
most  learned  Greeks.  Fearful  of  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment of  these  two  wells,  the  subject  is  politely  aban- 
doned. Yet  no  trace  of  the  impurities  generously  shot 
into  the  converging  streams  need  defile  the  pure 
waters  of  either— the  sensuahtyof  the  supreme  Philis- 
tine has  its  clear  rill  of  wedded  love,  perennially  flow- 
ing for  the  healing  of  nations  ;  the  sensuous  delicious- 
ness  of  the  other,  flows  on  in  the  no  less  undefiled 
brooklet  of  Art,  that  knows  naught  of  the  bygone 
taint  of  the  morbid  sentimentalists,  even  as  it  is 
unaware  of  the  coarseness  of  the  merely  animal 
passions.     Yet   other   elements    may  impair  the 
translucency  of  the  crystal  waters,  a  cloud  of  care 
may  cast  its  shade  upon  the  sparkling  plash  of  its 
movement,  a  moan  of  pain  will  deaden  the  laughter 
of  its  ripple.    The  streamlet  may  be  as  clear  and 
as  musical,  but  not  to   our  senses ;  it  must  be 
a-isoiled  of  sorrow  and  weariness  as  of  sin,  to  be  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty.     And  so  an 
artist  sometimes  dreams  that  the  type  of  bodily 
perfection   may  be,  not  in  the  Venus,  with  her 
suggestions  of  the  cares  of  maternity,  ard  un- 
bridled  desire  with    its  inevitable   remorse,  nor 
in  full  grandeur  of  manhood  with  its  burden  of 
care,  and  its  harsh  note  of  stern  duty,  but  in  the 
Youth,  whose  glory  is  the  unshadowed  perfection 
of  the  man,  who  has  in  imaginative  possession  all 
the  supreme  possibilities  of  life  and  of  joy,  un- 
injured by  the  experience  of  the  certain  failures  and 
follies  inseparable  from  the  course  of  the  one  or 
the  attainment  of  the  other. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  an  axiom  (unless  the 
undeveloped  maiden  be  chosen  in  its  place,  and  here 
physical  limitations  debar  the  choice),  an  axiom 
proved  but  in  dream,  however,  for  neither  in  the 
flesh  nor  in  sculptured  or  painted  presentations 
do  we  discover  this  ideal  prevailing.  It  is  the 
purely  physical  attainment,  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  the  outward  form,  allied  with  the  highest 
expression  of  intellectual  and  moral  quahties,  that 
we  require  for  this  ideal.  Neither  in  glorified 
athletes,  in  exalted  but  Boeotian  peasants,  nor  in 
futile  attempts  to  refashion  the  dead  Pagan  gods, 
shall  we  obtain  the  type.  Yet  the  aim  is  noble 
enough.  "  Painting,"  says  Taine,  "  has  for  its 
highest  object  the  human  form  in  a  perfect  ideal 
type  showing  the  maximum  of  health,  strength  and 
physical  beauty;"  a  judgement  which  we  find 
Charles  Kingsley  endorsing  in  his  letters  when 
he  writes,  "  Oh,  there  was  a  butcher's  nephew 
playing  cricket  in  Bramshill  last  week,  whom  I 
would  have  walked  ten  miles  to  see.  In  spite  of  the 
hideous  English  dress,  one  looked  forward  with 
delight  to  what  he  would  be  in  the  Resurrection." 
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This  type,  such  as  Taine  indicated  and  Kingsley 
recognised,  is  the  beauty  we  seek.  Not  the  in- 
tellectual beauty  of  an  apotheosized  senior  wrangler 
— not  the  purely  religious  fervour  that  finds  its  type 
in  all  sincerity  in  the  dead  figure  of  a  crucified 
Christ — not  even  the  contemplative  serenity  of 
Buddha  in  repose  will  suffice.  The  task  before  the 
modern  artist,  should  he  indeed  essay  to  realize  his 
dream,  is  not  less  than  to  work  out  anew  a  type 
that  may  be  as  acceptable  to  the  present  day  as 
the  Hellenic  idea  was  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Praxiteles.  What  artist  may  we  trust  to  see  rise 
to  the  essay  ?  He  may  '  tarry  in  a  far  country,'  or 
be  at  our  gates  to-day,  but  early  known  or  late,  it 
would  be  to  abandon  the  one  hope  of  our  artistic 
calling  were  we  to  despair  that  such  a  leader  will 
come,  for  whom 

"  Another  Athens  shall  arise, 
And  to  remoter  time 

Bequeath  like  sunset  to  the  skies 
The  splendour  of  its  prime  ; 

And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give." 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Photographic  Quarterly 
Review''  marks  an  epoch  in  the  march  of  photography. 
It  has  attained  that  position  of  eminent  respecta- 
bility which  alone  can  suffice  to  support  a  quarterly. 
The  latest  addition  to  a  very  select  band  is  unique 
among  quarterlies  in  being  illustrated  ;  the  present 
number  contains  two  photographs,  one  a  portrait, 
the  other  a  landscape,  each  as  well  done  as  we  have 
ever  seen  a  landscape  or  a  portrait  reproduced  by 
the  aid  of  photographic  science.  The  literary  con- 
tents are  very  varied  and  betray  either  editorial 
inexperience  or  else  some  painful  exigencies  of 
patronage.  Two  articles  by  J.  Stanley  Little,  and  by 
Graham  Balfour,  are  of  quite  first-rate  excellence 
and  calibre,  two  by  Lyonel  Clark  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  are  of  the  second-rate,  useful  order,  two 
others  by  C.  S.  Cobb  and  Major  Nott,  are  third  rate 
padding  of  the  most  authentic  type,  while  one  by  A. 
M.  Rossi,  is  almost  the  worst  piece  of  vulgar  rubbish 
ever  seen  outside  the  columns  of  the  cheap  rehgious 
press.  The  invention  for  which  the  new  photo- 
graphic organ  seems  to  clamour,  that  is  to  say 
photography  in  natural  colours,  is  a  scientific  impos 
sibility,  and  a  demonstrable  absurdity,  comparable 
only  to  a  demand  that  flesh-painting  in  portraiture 
should  have  the  yielding  texture  and  blood-warmth 
of  living  flesh.  That  aspirations  only  heard  on  the 
lips  of  uneducated  charlatans  find  serious  expression 
in  the  new  venture  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  they  place  it  scientifically  on  an  inferior 
platform  and  rob  its  utterances  of  importance  for 
the  man  of  science  who  is  also  a  photographer. 
Proceeding  to  the  two  first-rate  articles  and  taking 
them  in  order,  we  find  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  adorn- 
ing the  subject  of  "Focus,"  with  an  attractiveness 
which  throws  some  other  contributions  on  apparently 
more  popular  points  into  the  shade.  Thanks  to 
mastery  over  focus,  says  Mr.  Balfour, 
"  When  we  have  found  our  subject  under  its  best  aspect 
we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  resources,  but  have  still 
one  device  left  by  which  we  can  improve  the  artistic 
qualities  of  our  picture.    Take  the  best  lighting  possible, 


and  select  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  composition 
is  best — granted  even  an  excellence  of  chairoscuro  and  a 
geometrical  perfection  of  composition  such  as  photo- 
graphers rarely  compass — there  will  still  remain  vast 
differences  in  importance  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  picture.  No  great  work  of  art  was  ever  of  the  highest 
brilliance  throughout ;  on  the  contrary,  the  further  any 
art  advances  the  fuller  are  its  productions  of  sober,  dull 
passages,  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  valuable  only 
for  their  relative  position  and  for  the  contrast  with  which 
they  set  off  the  emphatic  notes  for  which  the  piece  was 
found  worth  rendering,  the  picture  worth  painting.  If 
we  give  to  these  dull  foils  full  rendering,  and  exaltation, 
we  are  unfitting  them  for  their  place,  and  are  undermin- 
ing the  real  subject  which  we  have  chosen.  Let  us,  on 
the  contrary,  preserve  most  scrupulously  that  truth  of 
tone  which  is  the  most  vital  fact  of  the  picture,  and  not 
straining  after  false  brilliance  by  harsh  contrast  or 
siolated  relations,  let  us  give  the  subject  itself  an 
vmphasis  and  distinction  which  the  minor  passages  ought 
eot  to  possess.  In  plain  photographic  English,  let  us 
neep  down  the  details  of  the  accessories  by  keeping  them 
koft,  and  the  picture  itself  will  be  all  the  stronger." 

The  whole  article  is  a  pregnant  one,  requiring  to 
be  read  by  painters  as  well  as  photographers.  Mr. 
Stanley  Little's  article  might  be  rechristened  Photo- 
graphic Naturalism,  and  seeks  to  show  the  true 
limits  in  photography  as  in  painting,  of  naturalistic 
work.  We  do  not  quite  know  what  Mr.  Little 
means  when  he  says  that  a  truth,  however  beauti- 
ful, when  it  assumes  a  concrete  form,  becomes  a 
he.  But  we  agree  with  him  intensely  and  we  are 
grateful  to  his  plain  speaking  and  for  his  real  insight 
when  he  assures  us  that  at  the  root  of  both  Roman- 
ticism and  pre-Raphaelitism 

"  We  find  an  earnest,  a  reverent  love  of  nature,  a  frank 
determination  to  go  to  her  and  draw  from  her  direct  in- 
spiration  tortuously  from  the  Schools.  Nature  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  the  basis  of  Art  ;  knowledge  of  Nature, 
only  to  be  gained  by  a  careful  studying  of  her  varied 
moods,  is  an  antecedent  essential  to  the  production  of 
any  vital  or  original  work.  Nevertheless,  the  laboured 
and  accurate  reproduction  of  Nature,  standing  alone, 
whether  the  medium  be  purely  mechanical,  as  Photo- 
graphy may  be  said  to  be,  or  whether  it  be  imitative  and 
manipulative,  as  Painting  may  be  styled,  cannot  give  us 
a  work  of  art ;  it  can  give  us  much  that  is  beautiful, 
much  that  is  interesting,  but  it  cannot  give  us  that 
intangible  something  which  we  recognise  in  Fred 
Walker's  "The  Haven  of  Refuge,"  in  Corot's  "In 
Arcady,'  in  Millet's  '  Angelus,'  in  Cecil  Lawson's 
'Valley  of  Desolation,'  in  G.  F.  Watt's  'Love  and 
Death,'  in  Whistler's  '  Sarasate,'  in  John  Constable's 
•  The  Valley  Farm,'  and  in  Turner's  '  Temeraire.'  " 

The  value  of  the  science  of  Photography  to  the 
artist  is  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Little  ;  in  no 
previous  utterance,  indeed,  have  we  found  the  ele- 
'  ment  of  science  quite  so  well  defined. 

"  Science  has  added  little  to  his  repertoire,  but  in 
giving  him  Photography  she  has  given  him  a  most  useful 
handmaiden,  a  means  whereby  he  may  refresh  his 
memory,  verify  his  conclusions,  supplement  his  know- 
ledge, or  inform  his  ignorance.  Since  tlie  general 
employment  of  Photography,  artists,  as  a  class,  have 
become  much  more  accurate  draughtsmen  ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  photography  in  colours,  if  such  be  possible— 
and  I  for  one  have  little  doubt  that  Photography  holds 
this  triumph  in  reserve— would  do  much  to  improve  the 
practice  the  general  body  of  artists  as  colourists  ?  The 
services  which  Photography  have  rendered  to  Art  are 
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incalculably  great,  and  I  hope  that  within  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article,  I  shall  be  able  to  indicate  some  of 
them.  But  I  must  also  emphasise  a  truth  which  seems 
to  me  a  truth  for  all  time;  the  artist,  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  as  likely  to 
be  a  suffere"  as  to  be  a  gainer  thereby.  This  knowledge 
may  emasculate  the  essence  and  fibre  of  his  art,  and  it  is 
as  likely  to  do  so  as  to  strengthen  them.  The  artistic 
faculty  is  absorbent,  and  it  owes  its  power  to  the  neglect 
of  other  faculties  which,  being  allowed  to  atrophy,  do 
not  clash  with  it ;  the  decay  even  of  other  faculties  is  not 
always  to  be  deplored,  for  in  their  decay  they  may  be 
said  to  form  a  rich  nutriment  upon  which  the  all-devour- 
ing art-faculty  may  feed.  This  doctrine  pushed  to 
extremes  is  a  dangerous  one ;  and  although  history  and 
experience  teach  its  truth,  it  is  not  one  which  need  be 
insisted  upon,  in  that  he  who  is  born  to  create  takes  just 
so  much  as  he  wants  from  the  work  and  the  teachings  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  gold  is  his : 
these  things  are  merely  alloys  to  harden  it.  Genius  will 
not  be  killed  by  surroundings  or  by  training ;  over  these 
it  will  rise  superior,  if  it  have  time,  although  it  is  too 
true  that  the  mesh  of  circumstances  may  strangle  it 
before  the  golden  hour  has  arrived.  The  little  mouse  is 
not  always  at  hand. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  true  art-faculty  can  do  with- 
out Science,  which  can  only  accelerate  its  unfolding,  and 
maybe  mould  and  tincture  the  germ  in  its  proeesses  of 
growth,  the  artist  is  much  beholden  to  the  scientist.  He 
need,  however,  concern  himself  solely  with  the  results  ot 
his  labours.  It  is  no  part  of  his  mission  to  be  a  mere 
copyist,  although  anything  which  can  help  him  to  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  things,  and  to  a 
more  ready  method  of  interpreting  those  appearances  is 
to  be  welcomed  gratefully.  The  artist  should  be  able  to 
"copy  "  nature  with  the  most  servile  of  naturalists  (so- 
called),  when  cccasion  calls;  but  this  power  is  a  mere 
talent  which  subserves  his  genius ;  the  wholesome 
estraint  which  holds  in  check  a  soul  which,  without  this 
ballast,  would  find  it  impossible  to  give  shape  and 
semblance  to  its  imaginings." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Little  in  thinking  that 
many  things  in  Nature  are  ugly,  or  with  Mr. 
Whistler  in  thinking  that  most  things  are  so.  We 
think  with  Mr.  Balfour  that  ughness  or  beauty  is 
largely  a  matter  of  focus.  We  follow  Swift  in 
believing  that  it  is  vastly  regulated  by  the  question 
of  si^e.  We  find,  however,  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  following  remarks  (in  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  some  glmt  and  glamour  of  genuine 
eloqaence  may  be  felt)  on  Naturalistic  Painting  : — 

"  However  commendable  it  may  be  in  the  student  to 
spend  his  days  painting  at  the  village  street  corners  side 
by  side  with  the  stone  breaker,  the  man  who  finds  that 
picture-painting  for  him  demands  that  Nature  shall  be  in 
the  same  mood  every  time  he  desires  to  go  on  with  a 
certain  picture,  may  rest  assured  that  his  labours  will  be 
worse  than  fruitless  ;  he  has  patience — the  instincts  of 
the  scientist — but  he  has  not  imagination,  and  he  is  not 
an  artist.  Nature  is  never  in  precisely  the  same  mood  ; 
her  finest  moods  are  her  rarest.  The  artist's  moods  are 
as  changeable  and  uncertain  as  Nature's,  and  the  moods 
which  he  feels  once,  he  will  never  feel  again," 

Of  photography  in  its  relationship  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius  or  Art,  Mr.  Little  speaks  with  a  well 
defined  sense  of  what  i?  talent  and  what  is  insight, 
what  is  artistic  and  what  is  art. 

"  Photography  has  done  excellent  service  in  helping  to 
teach  that  no  mere  technical  excellencies,  no  mere  clever- 
ness, can  make  a  work  of  art.  Genius  is  not  the 
resultant  of  the  combination  of  all  the  talents;  the 


reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  the  genius — and  it 
is  only  the  genius  who  can  give  us  art — is  naturally 
rather  a  stupid  person;  he  has  to  create  all  his  talents ;  the 
passion  to  create  is  his  distinguishing  mark  ;  he  is  conse- 
quently but  a  poor  imitator.  Innate  facility  produces 
the  infant  prodigy  who,  once  in  a  way,  developes  into  a 
man  of  genius  ;  but  how  wise  is  the  parent  who,  knowing 
the  rarity  of  genius,  refuses  to  see  its  germs  in  the  child 
who  displays  an  early  aptitude  in  any  of  the  arts !  Re- 
pression is  bad,  of  course ;  all  the  child  of  genius  need 
crave  is  to  be  left  alone. 

Mere  facility  in  draughtsmanship  is  no  higher  acom- 
plishment  than  mere  facility  in  penmanship ;  a  mistaken 
sense  of  its  importance  has  been  answerable  for  the 
creation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ten  thousand 
painters  of  whom,  it  is  said,  this  country  can  boast. 
These  men  as  a  class,  are  mischievous  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow-men,  in  that  few  of  them  can  obtain  a  living  ;. 
mischievous  to  art,  in  that  they  hamper  the  real  artist  in 
the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  his  vocation  in  life.  Growing 
into  traders  and  charlatans,  they  feed  on  the  ignorance 
and  gullibility  of  the  people,  and  divert  from  its  proper 
channels  the  nutriment  which  should  go  to  support  art. 
Moreover,  can  it  be  doubted  that  here  and  there  they 
actually  stifle  it  out  of  existence  ?  Competition  in  art  is  a 
fallacy  ;  real  art  work  stands  quite  apart ;  it  has  no 
relative  degree  of  merit,  since  it  is  a  distinct  creation," 

We  note  in  conclusion  that  the  best  writers  in  the 
new  quarterly  are  content  to  sign  their  names ;  the 
incompetent  contributors  are  exceedingly  careful 
in  appending  all  ^heir  university  degrees. 


^tair^mg  ani  ^rt  ^clj00l  jS^^tos. 

The  British  Museum. 
In  his  recent  address  at  Newcastle,  Professor 
Flower  compared  a  museum  to  a  living  organism^ 
and  added,  "It  must  grow  or  it  will  perish." 
Judged  by  this  standard  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  salutary  condition  ot  the  national 
institution  in  Great  Russell-street.  Last  year  Mr. 
Franks  opened  the  new  glass  and  ceramic  gallery, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Murray  opened  an  addition 
to  the  series  of  galleries  devoted  to  Greek  sculpture. 
The  room,  relatively  small  in  size  but  of  admirable 
proportions,  and  well  lighted,  leads  out  of  the  end 
of  the  Elgin  Gallery,  and  will  be  called  the 
Phigaleian  Gallery,  taking  ^ts  name  from  the 
Phigaleian  sculpture  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  at  Bassse.  The  former  exhibition  ot  this 
celebrated  frieze  was  far  from  satisfactory,  now  it  is 
arranged  as  it  stood  in  the  temple,  and  with  its 
correct  orientation,  which  was,  on  account  of  the 
configuration  of  the  gronud,  from  north  to  south, 
Ictinus,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  temple,  as  also 
of  the  Parthenon,  has  been  credited  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  frieze  ;  this,  considering  their  style,  is 
scarcely  probable.  He  may  have  furnished  the 
design  and  intrusted  its  execution  to  a  native 
Arcadian  sculptor.  The  energy  of  the  fighting 
Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  Amazons,  and  Athenians  is- 
unmistakable,  but  the  proportions  of  the  figures  and 
their  general  sentiment  savours  of  rusticity ;  or,  at 
least,  when  compared  with  the  Parthenon  sculpture. 
They  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  also  in  respect 
to  their  material,  a  dark  brown  limestone,  which 
shows  dull  and  opaque  beside  the  transparent  clear- 
ness of  the  Panatheuaic  frieze.    Still,  they  hold 
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a  high  rank  in  the  history  of  sculpture  and  are 
worthy  of  a  distinguished  place   in  a  collection 
even  so  rich  as  the  British  Museum.    Portions  of 
the  metopes  are  placed  above  the  frieze ;  some  of 
the  fragments  which  have  hitherto  been  separate 
are  found  by  Mr.  Murray  to  belong  to  the  same 
slab.     Another  remarkable  series,  previously  skied, 
will  be  now  seen  on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  these  are 
the  four  reliefs  from  thejlonic  Temple  of  the  Wingless 
Victory,   on  the  right  of  the   Propylsea  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  if  these  small  groups  have  not  the 
celebrity  of  the  larger  figures  from  the  same  temple, 
the  Victory   tying  her  sandal   and   the  Victory 
crowning  a  trophy,  they  are  of  the  same  breed  and 
display  an   equally    faultless    execution.  Again 
another  series  of  bas-reliefs  from  Greek  tombs, 
unfortunately  only  too  limited,  but,  as  it  has  never 
before  been  exhibited,  one  that  will  command  the 
attention  both  of  those  familiar  with  the  monumental 
sculpture  of  Athens  and  of  those  who  may  only  know 
it  irom  photographs  or  engravings.     Among  the 
ancient  marbles  now  seen  at  Athens  none,  perhaps, 
hold  a  more  enduring  place  in  the  memory  of  the 
visitor  than  the  monumental  groups  in  the  Museum 
and  the  necropolis  of  Ceramicus.     They  show  the 
post-Phidian  art  in  its  most  engaging  aspects.  The 
charm  consists  in  its  perfect   ease  and  freedom 
witiiout  a  tmge  of  exaggeration  ;  the  scientific  know 
ledge  is  sound,  but  it  is  not  obtrusive.     It  is  an  art 
of  subtle  proportion,   of    refined   but  not  over 
elaborated  execution,  of  sobriety,  and  especially  of 
delicate  sentiment.     Death  seems  robbed  of  his 
terrors  in  contemplating   these   scenes  of  leave- 
taking.     It  is  not  "  adieu  "  so  much  as  "  au  revoir 
that  the  departing  seem  to  say.     Sometimes  it  is  a 
mistress  who  distributes  tokens  from  her  jewel  casket 
to  her  maids  or  daughters,  or  a  father  who  quietly 
converses  with  his  family  ;  or,  as  in  the  equestrian 
group  of  Dexileos  (one  of  the  five  warriors  killed  in 
the  war  with  Corinth),  an  incident  of  action  may 
be  portrayed,  yet  magnificent  as  may  be  the  action 
of  the  triumphant  horseman  there  is  still  a  dignified 
restraint,  an  innate  feeling  for  grace  in  the  pose  and 
gestures  of  the  soldier  who  has  fallen  upon  his  shield 
and  the  knight  who  is  giving  the  death-blow.  The 
Museum   examples  will  not  rank  with  the  more 
celebrated  of  the  class — perhaps  one  or  two  of  these 
may  come  in  time — but  they  fairly  illustrate  the 
type,  and  of  its  best  period. 


The  National  Gallery. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  removal  of  the  provoking 
regulation  that  has  for  a  year  or  two  past  sent  away 
the  visitors  in  ill-humour — that  obliging  them  to  go 
up  one  staircase  and  down  another,  while  all  the 
while  a  large  doorway  stood  open  inviting  their  exit. 

South  Wales  Art  Society. 

This  rising  little  society  opened  its  second  annual 
exhibition  at  Cardiff  on  Aug.  24th,  with  a  display  of 
202  Wv)rks  in  oil,  water-colour,  monochrome  and 
sculpture  by  professionals  and  amateurs. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  the  show  attrac-  ^  ^ 
tive,  both  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  works  1  rnents  for  artists. 


and  the  comfort  of  visitors.  Professional  artists 
are  particularly  strong.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  A.R.A. 
contributing  a  striking  sea  piece  in  "After  a  Gale, 
Walberswick  Pier."  Hubert  Vos,  and  B.  S.  Marks, 
sending  portraits  Gabriel  Thompson,  Parker 
Haggarty,  H.  Stacey  Marks,  also  sending. 

The  amateurs  in  oils  compared  most  creditably 
with  their  "brothers  of  the  brush,"  the  "Ben 
Wyvis,"  by  Lord  Windsor  being  painted  with  con- 
siderable skill,  and  some  attractive  work  being 
shown  by  C,  W.  Mansel  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  Seward,  J. 
Stuart  Corbett,  J.  N.  Sant,  and  Edwin  Seward. 

The  water  colours  taken  bodily  were  particularly 
brilHant,  among  the  best  being  H.  Clarence 
Whaites'  "A  Mountain  Gorge,"  and  J.  Jackson 
Curnock's  "Snowstorm."  Charles  Jones,  R.C.A., 
and  J.  C.  Salmon  also  contributed  excellent 
examples. 

Works  in  monochrome  and  sculpture  were,  as 
compared  with  1888,  somewhat  fewer  in  number, 
but  vastly  superior  in  quahty  this  year.  Humorous 
subjects  were  contributed  by  Harry  Furniss  and 
Edward  Reed,  but  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
pen  and  ink  drawing  we  have  seen  for  some  time 
was  Claude  de  Neuville's  "  Fellow's  Garden, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford."  Admirable  portrait  busts 
were  contributed  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  A.  R.A.,  J. 
Milo  Griffith,  R.C.A.,  and  Herbert  and  Sampson. 

BiRKBECK  School  or  Art. 
The  system  of  exhibiting  student's  work  annually 
is  undoubtedly  good,  but  in  this  instance  the  result 
is  disappointing.  The  fact  that  every  man  may 
become  a  painter  by  attending  a  school,  is  clearly 
proven,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  guarantee  for 
the  quality  of  the  work.  In  the  school  studies 
under  notice  we  find  an  absolute  want  of  attention 
to  tone  in  the  crayon  work,  and  much  dinginess  in 
the  coloured  studies.  The  great  bane  of  the  art 
student  appears  to  be  mannerism.  This  is  apparent 
throughout,  as  well  in  the  sketches  from  nature  as 
in  still  life  subjects.  The  former  class  shows  a 
selection  of  mannerisms,  ranging  from  that  of  De 
Wint  to  that  of  Whistler,  the  collection  when  viewed 
as  a  whole  becoming  thereby  decidedly  curious. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Smith  shows  some  fair  water-colour  work, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  exhibits  promise  little. 
The  studies  of  heads  in  oil  are  without  exception 
crude,  their  rigidity  and  hard  painty  texture  how- 
ever acceptable  to  the  authorities  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, would  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  least 
fastidious  artist.  The  lesson  derived  from  the 
exhibition,  should  be  that  we  have  need  of  more 
artist  teachers  and  fewer  art  school  masters. 


The  American  Fine  Art  Society. 
An  American  Fine  Art  Society  is  in  process  of 
formation.  The  founders  are  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  and 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel.  A  large  building 
will  be  erected  in  West  Forty-Second  Street,  New 
York,  with  galleries  and  meeting  rooms,  while  the 
upper  portion  will  be  devoted  to  studios  and  apart- 
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Lincoln  School  of  Art. 

The  Lincoln  School  of  Art  has  lately  been  much 
in  the  local  papers.  This  well-deserved  pubhcity 
arose  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  13  old  students 
of  the  school  were  exhibitors  at  this  year's  Aca- 
demy— three  ladies  and  ten  men.  In  recognition 
of  this  success,  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  artists  the 
other  day,  when,  among  other  interesting  events, 
the  toastof  **Our  Guests — the  Artists  "  was  proposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  most  famous  guest 
was  Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  the  painter,  of  "  A  Hopeless 
Dawn  "  and  *'  Saved."  Mr.  Bramley  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bramley,  of  Fiskerton.  After  studying  for 
some  time  at  Lincoln  he  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
working  in  the  art  school  of  that  city.  Now  he  is 
at  Newlyn,  where  only  the  other  day  he  carried  a 
most  difficult  task  to  a  successful  termination.  It 
was  one  thing  to  consent  to  paint  a  replica  of 
"  Saved, "  but  quite  another  to  get  the  identical 
models  together.  That  is  now  happily  accom- 
plished, and  the  work  is  in  full  swing.  Mr.  William 
Logsdail,  a  son  of  the  popular  verger  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  another  old  Lincoln  student.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  painter  of  "  The  Fish 
Market  at  Antwerp,  "  "  St.  Mark's-place  at  Venice,  " 
"An  lAl-fresco,"    "St.    Martin's    Church"  and 

Charing-cross.  "  Mr.  Logsdail,  after  leaving 
Lincoln,  also  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  again 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Frank  Bramley.  Mr. 
Fred  Hall,  whose  "Adversity  "  found  a  good  many 
admirers  in  the  last  Academy,  was  also  one  of  the 
thirteen. 


Sculpture  in  England,  even  when  coming  from 
our  best  artists,  does  not  receive  the  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  that  it  deserves ;  that  pro- 
duced by  younger  men  is  doubly  ignored,  although 
many  of  them  are  animated  by  the  spirit,  and 
endowed  with  not  a  little  of  the  skill,  that  have 
brought  into  prominence  Alfred  Gilbert,  Onslow 
Ford,  Thomas  Brock,  and  several  more.  Yet  how 
many  even  of  these  fortunate  ones  would  now  occupy 
the  positions  they  hold  had  not  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  supported  by  one  or  two  of  the  critics, 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  lend  them  the  helping  hand 
that  the  public,  through  indifference  and  ignorance 
combined,  failed  to  hold  out  ?  The  more  immediate 
cause  of  this  banding  together  of  our  younger 
sculptors  was  the  fact  that  no  invitation  was 
extended  to  them  to  contribute  some  of  their  work 
to  the  Paris  exhibition — a  rough  realization  to  them 
of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
working  naturally  consigns  them  to  an  existence  of 
neglect.  Determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tool  of  the 
middleman  or  the  architect,  who  employs  their 
chisels  while  suppressing  their  names,  they  are  taking 
steps  to  form  an  active  society  to  bring  their  work 
and  themselves  before  the  world.  Such  action  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  their  work,  even 
if  it  fails  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  ot  the  public. 

Sculpture  of  a  serious  kind  still  exists  in  Florence, 
as  a  recent  visit  to  that  city  has  shown  us,  but  the 
modern  taste  for  decoration  ot  a  showy  and  of  a 
cheap  description,  has  developed  the  manufacture 


of  what  may  be  termed  'commercial  carving  in 
marble.  This  is  detrimental  to  true  art  work, 
which  remains  more  and  more  hidden  in  the  studios 
of  a  few  artists,  who  cannot  compete  with  the 
prices  at  which  the  inferior  articles  are  able  to  be 
sold.  The  tendency  of  the  true  Florentine  sculpture 
is  towards  delicacy  of  execution  and  the  expression 
of  deep  sentiment.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  modern  school  of  Rome,  which  is  more  decora- 
tive. The  first  sculptors,  but  the  first  only,  are 
still  influenced  by  the  feeHng  that  guided  the  hands 
of  the  old  Florentine  masters.  As  examples  of  this 
school,  may  be  named  Rivalta,  a  Genoese,  but  es- 
tablished in  Florence ;  Zocchi,  the  author  of  the 
monument  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  be  erected  in 
Florence  ;  Fantacchiotti,  Passaglia  of  Lucca,  Gallori, 
who  has  gained  the  first  place  in  the  competition 
for  the  Roman  monument  to  Garibaldi,  and  Albano. 
Among  the  older  sculptors,  whose  works  in  Flor- 
ence are  well  known,  are  Fedi,  and  Pazzi.  The 
new  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  erected 
after  the  designs  of  the  late  Professor  de  Fabris,  is 
richly  decorated  with  the  works  of  Forentine  sculp- 
tors, and,  in  many  respects,  is  a  monument  not 
unworthy  of  the  art  reputation  of  the  city.  Similar 
circumstances  to  those  mentioned  above  have 
affected  the  school  of  painting,  in  which  branch  ot 
art  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  day  also  induces 
artists  to  neglect  earnest  study  in  favour  of  facility 
of  execution.  Still  there  is  a  Florentine  school 
which  after  a  modern  fashion  recalls,  to  some  extent, 
the  art  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  distinguished  by 
research  of  sentiment,  of  drawing,  and  of  tone,  the 
last  rather  low  but  serious.  Modern  realism,  how- 
ever, is  not  well  interpreted  in  Italy  while  attempts 
to  follow  inferior  French  examples  interfere  with 
true  art  feeling.  This  realistic  school  is  represented, 
to  cite  only  two  or  three  names,  by  Feroni,  Symi, 
and  for  landscape,  by  A.  Tommasi.  Among  the 
exponents  of  the  classical  and  historical  school, 
which  also  exists  in  Florence,  are  the  veteran 
painters  Ussy  and  Barabino,  while  Gordiagiani  and 
Gelli  may  be  mentioned  among  portrait  painters. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  genre  painting  displaying 
great  technique  and  correctness  of  design,  with, 
however,  more  elegance  of  colouring  than  depth  of 
thought.  It  is  represented  by  its  head,  Vinea,  by 
Tito  Conti,  Andreotti,  and  others.  In  water  colours 
there  is  no  special  Florentine  school;  the  head- 
quarters of  this  branch  of  art  are  in  Rome.  It  isi 
in  Sculpture  that  Florence  still  takes  a  position 
worthy  in  some  real  degree  of  her  ancient  fame. 


Capital  busts,  in  terra-cotta,  of  Lady  Mary  and 
Lord  Hugh  Grosvenor,  younger  children  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  have  been  turned  out  by  a 
Torquay  company,  from  models  by  Mr.  Owen 
Griffith,  a  young  sculptor,  some  of  whose  work 
attracted  much  attention  at  last  autumn's  Liver- 
pool Art  Exhibition.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  are 
delighted  with  the  busts,  which  are  perfect  in  finish 
and  in  uniformity  of  colour. 

Mr.  G.  Leon  Little's  portrait  of  Miss  Alma 
Murray  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lobby  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre. 
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^tu&t0  ani  personal  Jj0t^s- 

In  his  memoir  of  the  late  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  remarks,  "The  mention  of  another 
dead  friend  reminds  me  to  say  that  when  I  saw 
Wilkie  Collins  first  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Rossetti.  In  those  last  sad  days,  when  the  poet 
was  waning  visibly,  and  it  was  imperatively 
demanded  that  once  a  day  at  least  he  should  for- 
sake his  twenty-year  hermitage  in  Cheyne  Walk,  he 
used  to  drive  for  tresh  air  and  exercise  through  the 
SLreets  and  the  parks  of  London,  usually  with  the 
w  indows  of  the  carriage  up  and  himself  thrust  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  seat,  behind  the  folds  of  his 
great  Inverness  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  pulled  low  over  his  face.  On  some  of 
these  melancholy  rides  I  accompanied  him,  and 
once,  as  I  remexnber,  when  Vv^e  were  passing  through 
Regent's  Park,  the  hidden  eyes  that  missed  nothing 
saw  a  figure  that  they  knew  walking  on  the  footpath, 
'•  That's  Wilkie  Collins,"  said  Rossetti,  and  I 
looked  and  saw  a  small,  elderly  man,  grey-haired 
and  grey-bearded,  large-eyed  and  lion-headed, 
round  shouldered,  and  stooping  heavily." 

At  the  Private  View  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  we 
noticed  Walter  Crane,  William  Morris,  E.  Burne 
Jones,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  M.  Strudwick,  H.  S. 
Tuke,  George  Meredith,  Grant  Allen,  Gleeson 
White  and  that  most  indefatigable  of "  private 
viewists  "  Oscar  Wilde. 

Mr.  Whistler  has  been  spending  some  weeks  in 
Holland,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  com- 
pleted a  number  of  studies  more  worthy  of  his  genius 
than  the  ballet  (girl)  pastel  with  which  he  made  him- 
self somewhat  ridiculous  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  the  American  painter  and 
etcher,  has  lately  experienced  that  most  unpleasant 
incident — a  pecuniary  disagreement  with  a  buyer. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Bartholdi  "  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World  "furore,  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  said 
"  Libert3\  "  But,  besides  painting  the  picture,  he 
sold  it,  and  for  30,ooodols.  When  the  buyer 
unfortunately  died,  Mr.  Moran  waited  a  little,  and 
then  sent  in  his  bill  to  the  widow.  The  lady  thought 
the  price  too  high.  Arbitration  was  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Moran's  arbitrator  thought  io,ooodols. 
was  not  too  much,  while  the  lady's  arbitrator  con- 
sidered 5,ooodols.  was  ample.  As  neither  would 
give  way  another  arbitrator  was  requisitioned,  when 
two  out  of  three  put  the  value  at  3,5oodols. 


Mr.  Fred  Brown  has  returned  to  Fulham,  and 
resiinied  his  classes.  His  hoUdays  were  spent  on 
the  northern  coast  of  France,  which  has  also  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Laidley,  Mr.  Sickert,  and  Mr.  Steer. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Victoria  Grove  artist  has  re- 
turned "an  advanced'  impressionist,"  prepared  to 
swear  by  the  enthusiastic  utterances  of  Mr.  Sickert, 
and  to  die  in  delence  of  the  brilhant  paradoxes 
enunciated — and  painted —  by  Mr.  Whistler. 


Mr.  George  Hare,  whose  pastels  at  the  Grosvenor, 
are  attracting  no  small  share  of  attention,  told  us 
the  other  day  that  he  foresees  a  really  big  future 
for  the  pastellist's  art.  "  The  colours  are  more  true 
than  oil  colours.  "  If  this  be  proved,  then  questions 
of  mediums,  fixtures,  and  prepared  papers  may  be 
left  to  follow.    The  position  of  pastel  work  is  assured. 


Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  and  Mr* 
Alfred  Gilbert  have  refused  to  accept  the  medals 
awarded  them  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  jury.  In 
our  opinion  these  eminent  artists  would  have  better 
consulted  their  own  dignity,  by  never  sending  to  an 
incomplete,  unrepresentative,  and  unrecognised 
show.  That  these  three  adjectives  should  be 
appHcable  to  the  English  division  at  Paris  nobody 
regrets  more  than  we  do,  but  the  French  republican 
officials  obtruded  their  peculiar  views  so  offensively, 
and  so  needlessly,  on  monarchical  countries,  that 
the  very  mildest  of  monarchies,  such  as  our  own, 
found  co-operation  impossible.  Everybody  wanted 
to  help  the  French  International  Exhibition,  but  the 
French  Executive  refused  to  make  the  show  neutral 
ground,  insisting  in  all  the  dates  and  details  in 
glorifying  the  mad  orgies  of  the  Revolution. 


Mr.  Sydney  Starr  deserves  to  be  complimented 
upon  his  recent  letter  to  the  managers  of  the  Gros- 
venor Gallery,  on  receiving  from  them  a  circular 
invitation  to  contribute  some  of  his  work  to  the 
present  Pastel  Exhibition.  The  whole  affair  is 
unfortunate,  as  is  likewise  the  fact  that  this  artist's 
dehghtful  work  will  no  longer  be  seen  in  that 
gallery  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Starr's 
letter  was  his  only  and  proper  reply.  Every  time 
an  artist  stands  up  for  his  rights  so  much  the  better 
for  Art. 

The  refusal  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  to  continue 
passes  to  the  Press,  and  the  restriction  of  the  private 
view  to  members  of  the  clubs  affiliated  to  the  Gros- 
venor, have  attracted  much  and  unfavourable  com- 
ment. The  Grosvenor  has  now  become  a  commercial 
enterprise,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  secession  to 
the  New  Gallery  has  found  its  justification  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Grosvenor  authorities  since  the 
"split."  The  Pastel  show  suffers  unfairly  from 
these  changes.   


Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  the  well-known  marine  painter, 
resides  in  a  sort  of  eyrie  overhanging  the  Medway 
near  Rochester.  The  house  is  on  a  hill,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  house  is  a  studio  studded  with  portholes, 
in  which  telescopes  swing  like  miniature  guns. 
With  these  he  sweeps  the  river,  and  when  anything 
especially  sketchable  is  going  on,  the  telescope 
enables  him  to  take  it.  This  plan  is,  no  doubt,  of 
great  assistance  to  the  artist,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  an  instantaneous  camera  attached  to 
each  telescope  would  assist  him  still  more.  To 
lelease  a  drop  shutter  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  his  sketching,  and  the  memorandum  thus  pre- 
served might  at  times  prove  of  invaluable  service. 
The  pictures,  of  course,  would  be  small,  but  enlarge- 
ment is  easy  enough. 
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FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


HE  charge  to  a  grand  jury  is 
hardly  the  source  whence  we 
could  reasonably  have  expected 
to  derive  material  for  a  disquisi- 
tion on  aestheticism.  Neverthe- 
less among  the  remarks  made  by 
Sir  William  Hardman  at  Newing- 
ton  in  the  middle  of  October 
t  here  were  some  few  sentences  that  were  too 
si  gnificant  to  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged 
by  any  paper  concerned  in  the  spread  of  art 
tas  e  and  in  the  diffusion  of  aesthetic  belief. 
Sir^William  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
ind  ctment  of  a  tradesman  for  exposing  for 
salei  paintings  and  drawings  which  were 
assumed  to  be  harmful  to  public  morality, 
committed  himself  to  a  series  of  rather  wild 
assertions.  It  is  certainly  true  within  certain 
limits  that  "  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  immoral  and  what  is  harm- 
less " ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  admit 
that"  we  often  see  in  respectable  newspapers, 
advertisements  consisting  of  figures  of  an 
indecent  character."  We  would  also  be 
disposed  to  deny  such  a  mistaken  dogma  as, 
there  are  many  things  which,  perhaps  not 
indecent  in  themselves,  become  so  when 
circulated  broadcast  in  our  large  cities,"  or 
again  so  obvious  a  fallacy  as  "a  Venus 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  a  gallery  may  be 
perfectly  harmless  in  the  opinion  of  an  art 
connoisseur,  but  when  sold  at  a  cheap  rate 
and  pat  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  of  a 


tender  age  it  becomes  a  different  matter." 
Just  at  this  time  when  there  are  signs  of  a 
revival  of  something  of  the  old  Puritan 
intolerance,  and  when  there  are  clear  evi- 
dences of  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to 
encourage  restrictions  that  are  both  injudi- 
cious and  unnecessary,  it  is  needful  that 
all  who  believe  that  liberty  of  taste  is 
not  incompatible  with  social  purity  should 
do  their  utmost  to  combat  the  attempts 
which  are  being  made  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  judging  for  themselves.  The 
idea  that  immorality  can  be  destroyed  or 
mitigated  by  a  species  of  moral  scavenging, 
the  belief  that  by  attacking  the  effects  of 
impurity  the  causes  can  be  removed,  the 
conviction  that  by  severe  legislation  people 
can  be  coerced  into  a  propriety  that  they  do 
not  understand,  are  favourite  weapons  in 
the  armoury  of  the  ultra-conscientious 
people — weapons,  moreover,  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  produce  and  brandish  freely 
on  all  possible  occasions.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  plainly  asserted  that  extreme 
restriction  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Immorality,  like  other  and  more  concrete 
forms  of  uncleanness,  is  not  destroyed  by 
being  "  moved  on."  The  scavenger  is  only 
a  collector  and  remover  of  refuse,  he  has  to 
empty  out  his  carts  somewhere  else  and 
leave  their  contents  to  be  just  as  objection- 
able and  just  as  difficult  to  dispose  of  as 
they  were  in  their  original  place.  So  if  you 
repress  in  one  quarter  what  is  undesirable  in 
the  human  species,  it  will  inevitably  appear 
with  equal  harmfulness  in  another.  These  are 
plain  and  evident  facts,  and  have  to  be 
stated  plainly  and  evidently  ;  and  until  people 
understand  them  and  see  their  significance, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  reformer 
will  leave  off  scratching  feebly  at  the  surface 
and  dig  deep  down  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  sort  that  we  are 
so  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  and 
appositeness  of  Sir  William  Hardman's 
remarks.  Indecency  is  not,  as  he  and  many 
others  would  seem  to  believe,  a  tangible  and 
definite  matter  that  can  be  destroyed  and 
blotted  out  once  and  for  all.  It  is  on  the 
contrary  a  matter  of  opinion,  an  absolutely 
undefinable  and  altogether  variable  con- 
dition. It  is  largely  the  outcome  of 
habit  and  the  result  of  social  convention. 
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It  varies  according:  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  are  conscious  of 
it.  It  is  a  mental  affair  in  short,  and 
depends  almost  for  its  existence  upon 
thoughts  and  fancies.  To  attack  only  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  it  is  to  fight  a 
shadow ;  the  sole  way  to  reach  it  is  through 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  only  cure  is 
by  a  system  of  well  considered  education. 
First  and  foremost  we  must  educate  the 
people  who  believe  that  "  there  are  many 
things  which,  perhaps  not  indecent  in  them- 
selves, become  so  when  circulated  broadcast 
in  our  large  cities."  It  is  just  these 
ignorant  but  well  meaning  persons  that 
encourage  the  mental  condition  that  fosters 
indecency.  Slaves  to  the  conventions  that 
govern  modern  existence  they  are  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  anything  beyond  the 
very  limited  range  of  their  own  experience, 
and  they  are  totally  incapable  of  recognising 
the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
even  in  their  minds.  That  this  prevalence 
of  indecency  of  which  they  are  so  apt  to 
complain  should  be  to  a  large  extent  a  kind 
of  delusion  born  of  their  own  lack  of  proper 
judgment,  and  caused  by  their  own  inability 
to  enlarge  the  too  restricted  Hmits  of  their 
range  of  thought,  is  a  thing  which  never 
enters  their  heads.  When,  however,  they 
have  learned  their  lesson,  we  may  hope  that 
their  undeniable  conscientiousness  will  make 
them  valuable  assistants  in  the  work  of 
spreading  a  better  comprehension  of  moral 
obligations  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

The  starting  point  in  such  a  system  of 
education  would  be  the  dogma  that  there 
can  be  no  indecency  in  anything  which  is 
sesthetically  admirable.  True  sestheticism 
does  not  admit  of  impropriety,  and  a  Venus, 
if  harmless  on  the  walls  of  a  gallery,  is 
equally  harmless  even  if  spread  broadcast, 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age.  We  might  carry 
it  even  further  and  say  that  not  only  would 
such  wide  dissemination  be  harmless  but  it 
would  be  positively  beneficial.  If  boys  and 
girls  of  tender  age  are  accustomed  to  see, 
and  are  taught  to  appreciate,  those  aesthetic 
examples  which  have  been  declared  to  be 
harmless  and  free  from  impropriety  by  the 
art  connoisseur,  there  need  be  little  fear 
hat  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion 


they  will  turn  to  bad  account  the  education 
they  have  received.  The  art  connoisseur,  as 
a  specialist  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
may  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  question 
of  propriety  and  his  judgment  may  be 
accepted  as  final  in  the  matter.  It  is 
absurd  to  presume,  as  it  would  appear  Sir 
William  Hardman  does,  to  review  such  a 
one's  decisions  and  to  judge  his  judgments 
by  the  eminently  insufficient  light  of  mere 
unsesthetic  opinion.  It  is  the  professor  that 
is  entrusted  with  the  practical  work  of 
education,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  his 
pupils,  or  to  outsiders  unacquainted  with 
his  subject,  to  discuss  and  deny  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  advances.  In  the  aesthetic 
education,  moreover,  the  responsibility  upon 
the  master  is  unusually  heavy,  and  his 
qualifications  must  be  beyond  dispute,  for 
his  teaching  is  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  bring  him  directly  into  contact  with  his 
pupils,  and  the  scope  of  his  work  is  almost 
illimitable.  He  has  to  direct  that  subtlest  of 
educational  influences,  education  by  habitua- 
tion. He  has  to  see  that  nothing  is  put  abroad 
bearing  the  stamp  of  his  authority  unless 
it  is  also  characterised  by  the  most  complete 
aestheticism.  He  has  to  see  that  his  pupils 
progress  stage  by  stage  until  they  may  be 
trusted  at  last  to  select  for  themselves  what 
is  excellent  and  to  regard  what  is  improper 
or  unfit  for  aesthetic  consideration.  He  has 
also  to  be  prepared  to  resist  the  often  sincere 
agitation  of  well  meaning,  but  hopelessly  un- 
qualified persons,  whose  blundering  desire  to 
root  up  and  destroy  as  indecent  everything 
that  they  do  not  understand,  hampers  him  in 
his  work  of  deciding  what  is  immoral  and 
what  is  harmless.  This  is  indeed  a  heavy 
task,  but  it  is  one  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  have  anything  like  a  real  belief  in 
the  reality  and  power  of  aesthetic  influences. 

The  present  moment  is  most  emphatically 
one  when  it  is  important  that  the  claims 
of  aestheticism  should  be  stated  plainly. 
Puritanism  pure  and  simple  has  been 
tried,  and  has  failed  lamentably,  and 
miserably.  Its  short-lived  influence  served 
indeed,  but  as  a  prelude  to  a  vast  increase 
of  immorality.  To  attempt  to  re-introduce 
it  would  be  but  to  give  history  a  quite  un- 
necessary chance  of  repeating  itself.  Better 
far  to  try  the  educational  influences  which 
seem  to  all  art-lovers  to  promise  such  excel- 
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lent  results,  and  which  may  well  be  depended 
upon  to  do  more,  and  to  do  better  than  the 
most  rigid  form  of  repressive  legislation  or 
the  most  vigorous  administration  of  a  penal 
code.  It  will  be  far  more  to  the  purpose  to 
start  a  crusade  against  bad  art  in  all  its 
forms,  to  war  against  impropriety  because  it 
is  unsesthetic,  to  combat  ignorant  conven- 
tions that  are  but  so  many  inducements  to 
unreasonable  excess.  All  grades  and  classes 
are  in  need  of  these  influences,  people  who 
sit  in  the  seats  of  authority,  like  Sir  William 
Hardman,  quite  as  much  as  those  whose 
taste  is  so  depraved  that  they  are  content  to 
encourage  the  most  degraded  forms  of 
debased  art.  The  reproach  so  often  urged 
against  us'  that  we  are  an  inartistic  nation, 
is  so  far  true  that  in  all  sections  of  society 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  we  find  the 
most  distressing  ignorance  of  what  really 
constitutes  aestheticism.  Bad  art  is  quite 
as  rampant  in  Belgravia  as  it  is  in  White- 
chapel,  and  from  the  same  causes.  Let  us 
then  get  rid  of  such  notions  as  these  which 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  grand  jury  ; 
let  us  learn  that  by  no  process  of  dissemi- 
nation can  decency  be  developed  into 
indecency,  any  more  than  by  the  most 
careful  segregation  can  impropriety  be  made 
proper.  Let  us  on  the  contrary  give  to  all 
bo>s  and  girls  of  tender  age,  and  to  all 
persons  of  mature  growth,  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  by  the  study  of 
the  best  and  finest  examples  how  unworthy 
of  their  notice  are  the  contemptible  produc- 
tions in  which  technical  skiU  is  turned  to 
immoral  purposes.  Let  us  in  a  word  give 
back  to  mankind  that  power  of  discrimina- 
tion between  good  and  evil  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  compensation  for  the  fall 
of  the  race  from  its  condition  of  primaeval 
innocence. 


Among  the  pastels  at  the  Grosvenor  three 
have  attracted  attention  for  reasons  other 
than  those  of  artistic  merit,  though  in  all 
three  cases  that  element  is  also  present.  The 
picture  of  the  "  Artists'  Quarter,  Paris,"  by 
Mr.  Birkenruth  includes  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Hardy,  who,  by-the-bye,  has  just 
sold  his  big  picture  for  £550.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gleeson  White  is  a  very  good  piece  of 
work  by  a  young  artist,  and  represents  that 
well-known  art  critic  in  a  more  genial  mood 
than   when  demolishing  "South  Kensington" 


in  the  Scottish  Art  Review,  or  contributing  to 
a  well-known  daily,  paragraphs  over  which 
academicians  have  been  seen  to  tear  their  hair. 
The  third  work  to  acquire  outside  fame  owed 
the  distinction  for  some  days  to  a  misplaced 
label,  which  led  the  owners  of  catalogues  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon's  "  Sheep- 
fold  "  represented  a  "  Local  Post  Office."  To 
hear  a  respectable  resident  of  Brixton  Rise 
explain  to  his  wife  and  daughters  how  the 
postman  was  "sorting  letters  with  a  lantern" 
did  us  more  good  in  five  seconds  than  an  M.D. 
of  London  University  had  been  able  to  effect 
in  the  same  number  of  weeks. 

Where  is  the  new  organ  of  the  advanced 
impressionists,  which  was  to  brighten  even  a 
London  November,  and  shed  radiance,  if  not 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  at  least  from  Brook 
Green  to  the  Addison  Road  ?  Has  Mr. 
Sickert  succumbed  to  the  herculean  effort  of 
painting  such  redoubtable  personages  as  Mr. 
Charles  J3radlaugh  and  Mrs.  "  Marriage-a- 
failure"  Caird  ?  Has  Mr.  Bate  been  pre- 
occupied with  smashing  SirCoutts'  windows  in 
revenge  for  a  pastel  hung  against  its  owner's 
desire  and  intent  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  world's  art 
itself  has  not  been  wide  enough  for  the  expan- 
sive notions  of  American  intellect  ?  Anyhow 
the  promised  penny  weekly  has  not  yet 
appeared. 

When  it  does  appear,  however — if  it  does 
appear — it  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  us. 
The  impressionists  of  the  Goupil  Gallery 
include  some  of  our  cleverest  young  artists,  and 
we  wish  good  speed  to  all  their  efforts  to  leaven 
the  vast  Philistine  mass.  The  sacred  spirit  of 
rebellion  needs  all  development  if  we  would  not 
have  the  artistic  renaissance  of  the  nineteenth 
century  crushed,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, beneath  the  Juggernaut  of  Burlington 
House.  Picture  shows  do  something,  especially 
if  organized  on  such  sound  lines  as  those  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club.  But,  after  all,  the 
quickest  way  (now-a-days)  of  reaching  the 
greatest  number,  is  by  the  penny  press,  and 
therefore,  be  he  impressionist  or  be  he  pre- 
raphaelite,  realist  or  idealist,  we  ask  simply 
that  he  be  an  artist,  and  for  the  rest,  congratu- 
late "  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth." 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited 
over  Art  Masters  competing  with  students  in 
the  National  Competition.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
"  there  are  five  gold  medals  given  for  design, 
so  when  they  are  thus  limited,  a  master  taking 
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one  of  them  does  a  real  not  a  mythical  injur)' 
to  the  students."  Nor  is  South  Kensington 
allowed  to  claim  all  the  honours  even  of  such 
a  poor  show  as  that  recently  held.  In  at  least 
one  case  a  prominent  prize  winner  protests 
that  his  success  "need  not  be  appropriated  by 
an  Art  School  here  when  it  was  due  to  a  course 
of  study  received  in  Paris." 

MATERNITY. 

The  picture  holds  her  rapt,  entranced  she  stays 
Not  as  a  true  aesthetic  devotee 
To  gaze  on  Raphael ;  lost  in  mystery, 

No  dilletante  worship  hers,  nor  praise. 

But  just  a  mood  of  wonder  and  amaze 

At  its  sweet  motherhood,  who  more  than  she 
Knows  its  degrading  tarnish,  whence  may  be 

No  pure  return,  yet  in  that  look  she  prays. 

Upon  her  breast  a  puny  babe  asleep 
As  in  maid  Mary's  arms  the  child  Christ  lies, 

Two  mothers  and  two  children,  yet  how  deep 
The  gulf  that  parts,  aye,  and  the  link  that  ties. 
That  golden  band,  may  plead  for  sacrifice 

And  God  through  it  enfold  his  outcast  sheep. 

  J.  G.  W. 

■    Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  second  exhibition  of  pastel  drawings  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  inaugural  show  last  year.  This  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  directors 
of  the  gallery  had  then  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
support  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  prominent 
foreign  pastellists,  whose  contributions  were  very 
conspicuous  among  the  productions  of  the  less  ex- 
perienced English  artists  and  gave  to  the  exhibition 
a  very  definite  artistic  character.  This  year  the 
foreign  element  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and 
although  our  native  artists  have  made  most  satis- 
factory progress  they  are  as  yet  hardly  equal  to  the 
task  of  supporting  on  their  shoulders  the  entire 
weight  of  such  a  show.  Moreover,  the  selection 
and  arrangement  cf  the  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
drawings,  of  which  the  Grosvenor  exhibition  at 
present  consists,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
altogether  judicious;  many  drawings  have  been 
admitted  that  do  no  credit  to  anybody  and  that 
serve  only  to  lower  the  average  of  the  collection, 
and  again  it  is  not  always  in  the  best  and  most 
prominent  positions  that  the  most  noteworthy  works 
are  to  be  found.  However,  despite  these  drawbacks, 
the  second  pastel  exhibition  is  not  without  great 
interest  to  art  lovers.  There  is,  among  the  contri- 
butions, a  really  considerable  sprinkling  of  admir- 
able works  of  art,  and  many  of  the  less  conspicuous 
productions  are  excellent  examples  of  earnest  and 
painstaking  effort,  from  which  good  results  may  not 
unreasonably  be  expected  before  very  long. 

The  real  strength  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  land- 


scapes. Mr.  W.  Llewellyn's  "  Padstow  "is  perhaps 
among  the  best  ;  his  colour  is  bright  and  telHng 
without  being  forced,  and  his  treatment  of  atmos- 
pheric effect  is  agreeably  subtle  and  delicate.  For 
similar  qualities  Mr.  WiUiam  Stott's  studies  in  the 
Alps  are  conspicuous ;  the  "  Jungfrau  "  is  excellent 
but  is  surpassed  by  the  admirable  blue  and  white 
harmony,  "The  White  Mountain";  and  another 
small  landscape,  "The  Little  Bay,"  is  delightfully 
reticent  and  refined.  Mr.  A.  Melville's  "Cornfield  " 
and  "  Hill  Farm "  are  skilfully  handled  and  are 
treated  with  much  artistic  feehng  ;  while  Mr. 
Peppercorn  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  "The  Hay 
Waggon  "  an  ample  share  of  the  delightful  delicacy 
and  technical  cleverness  that  raise  his  oil  paintings 
so  far  above  the  ordinary  level.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lloyd's 
picture  of  "The  Kennet "  is  sterling,  honest  work, 
free  from  affectation  and  displaying  many  sound 
qualities  ;  Mr.  Gabriel  Thompson's  "  Mittenheim 
Pool  "  is  a  capable  version  of  a  grey  effect  ;  Mr.  H. 
Muhrman's  "  Ice  Scene "  is  characteristically 
sombre  and  low-toned;  and  "Hide  and  Seek,"  by 
Mrs.  Stanhope-Forbes,  is  a  distinctly  happy  attempt 
to  render  the  effect  of  bright  sunhght.  Mr.  Arthur 
Tomson  contributes  a  "  Pastoral  "  which  is  note- 
worthy for  its  strength  and  dignity  as  well  as  for  its 
judicious  restraint. 

Among  the  figure  pictures  and  portraits  there  are 
fewer  really  excellent  productions  than  there  should 
have  been  in  an  exhibition  which  assumes  so  much 
importance.    Mr.  Solomon's  "Amazon"  is  one  of 
those  studies  of  contortion  which  he  now  usually 
affects ;  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  extreme  fore- 
shortening rendered  with  a  good  deal  of  success, 
and  with  remarkable  technical  facility.  Mr.  Francis 
Bate's    Dora  "  is  a  Hght,  almost  flippant,  version  of 
a  subject  suggested  by  Ibsen's  "  Doll's  House."  Mr. 
Ernest  Sichel's  '*  Dragon  Ship  "  deserves  notice  as 
a  pleasent  study  of  an  agreeable  colour  effect ;  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke's  "  Barking  Nets  "  is  sound,  honest 
work,    characterised    by    the    simple  directness 
which  gives  to  the  artist's  pictures  their  notable 
superiority  over  so  much  of  the  contemporary  art 
production.     Mr.   McLure   Hamilton's   "  Leisure 
Hour"  is  pleasant  in  colour  and  is  handled  with 
much  deftness  and  facility.    Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz 
has  missed  his  mark  in  his  rendering  of  "  Annabel 
Lee ;  "  and  Miss  Hilda  Montalba,  who  has  at  times 
proved  herself  very  capable,  has   contributed  a  ' 
singularly  unfortunate  production   called   "  For- 
gotten,"    unworthy    of    her     reputation  both 
as    a    colourist    and    as    an    artist    skilled  in 
draughtsmanship.      Mr.     Hare's     portraits  are 
exceedingly  powerful  in  haiidling  and  ambitious  in 
scale,  that  of  "  Mr,  G.  F.  Montfort  "  is  a  remarkable 
example  of    pastel  work.     Mr.  Llewellyn's  three 
quarter  length  of  "Mrs.  Raymond  Radclyffe  '  is 
strong  but  lacks  the  refinement  which  is  so  charming 
in  his  landscapes;  and  M.  J.  E.   Blanche's  "  Little 
Simone,"  is,  with  all  its  technical  cleverness  some- 
what unpleasantly    haid.     Mr.    Holman  Hunt's 
drawing  of  "  Robert  B.  Martineau,"  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a  pastel  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
now  used,  but  it  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
art  of  some  thirty  years  ago.    M.  Wauter.s  has 
drawn  M.  Voswith  much  ddeUty  and  skill;  and  M. 
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Vos  has  in  turn  exercised  his  talents  upon  Mr. 
Spielmann  with  only  moderate  success.  There  are 
also  noticeable  contributions  by  Messrs.  Alan 
Wright,  J.M.  Swan,  Jacomb  Hood,  Margetson,  St. 
Clair  Simmons,  J.  M.  Kite,  A.  Ludovici,  and  Mac- 
donald-Clark. 

The  accessory  sculpture  includes  two  fine  bas-reliefs 
by  Mr.  Havard  Thomas,  agreeable  studies  by  Mrs. 
Freeman  Gell,  and  Miss  B.  A.  Brown,  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Maclean,  and  by  Mr.  Nelson  Maclean 
himself  four  exceedingly  dainty  and  graceful  little 
bronze  statuettes.   

Hanover  Gallery- 
Messrs.  Hollender  and  Cremetti's  twelfth  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Hanover  Gallery  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  examples  of  prominent  continental  masters, 
past  and  present.  In  landscape  the  show  is 
especially  strong,  as  there  are  several  notable  works 
by  Corot  as  well  as  certain  very  good  productions 
by  hving  painters.  Corot's  "  Hay  Cart  "  is  one  of 
his  finest  pictures,  but  "  La  Route  d'Arras,"  an 
able  study  of  bright  daylight,  is  quite  worthy  to  be 
seen  with  it,  and  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
artist's  varied  manner.  M.  Billet's  ''Algiers"  is 
good  in  colour ;  while  by  M.  Levis  are  three  or  four 
studies  of  scenery  near  Soisy  on  the  Seine  that 
deserve  high  praise  for  excellence  of  handling  and 
tenderness  of  colour.  M.  Cagniart's  "  Frog's  Pond," 
a  pastel  drawing,  is  also  noteworthy.  Among  the 
figure  pictures  the  most  sensational  is  M.  Leon 
Frederic's  Marchands  deCraie,"  a  colossal  repre- 
sentation of  squalor  and  poverty,  rendered  without 
any  attempt  at  mitigation.  In  colour,  however,  it 
is  cold  and  rather  unpleasant.  M.  Alfred  Stevens 
contributes  a  dashing  study  The  Baby;"  and  M. 
Luminals  a  large  painting  of  "  A  Norman  Hunt." 
"The  Woodcutters"  by  Professor  Legros  is,  like  all 
his  work  sombre  and  powerful,  but  unpleasant  in 
colour.  Mr.  Welden-Hawkins  is  represented  by  a 
landscape  with  figures,  "  In  the  Orchard,"  a  very 
characteristic  example  of  his  style. 


Fine  Art  Society. 
The  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Marks  to  which  the  Fine  Art  Society  have 
assigned  one  of  their  galleries  is  exceedingly  worthy 
of  attention.  Mr.  Marks  has  for  many  years  made  a 
speciality  of  the  representation  of  the  more 
grotesque  varieties  of  bird  life,  and  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  acute  observer  of  the  variations  in 
character  and  disposition  which  are  apparent 
enough  among  the  many  members  of  the  feathered 
creation.  He  has  always  succeeded  in  recording 
the  more  picturesque  characteristics  of  his  wmged 
subjects ;  and  he  has  found  among  them  a  rich  vein 
of  quaint  humour.  He  has  in  this  show  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  dealing  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  birds,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
marked  differences  between  them  has  given  to  the 
exhibition  a  very  pleasant  freedom  from  monotony. 
The  drawings  are  of  several  kinds,  some  are  com- 
paratively slight  sketches,  some  are  more  detailed 
studies,  others  again  are  highly  finished  and  fully 
elaborated.  It  is  among  those  belonging  to  the 
first  class  that  the  most  attractive  evidence  of  the 
artist's  capacity  is  to  be  noted ;  and  those  people 


who  are  accustomed  to  judge  Mr.  Marks's  artistic 
skill  by  the  hard  and  mechanical  productions  which 
misrepresent  him  in  the  public  galleries  might  well 
wonder  to  find  him  capable  of  doing  such  good 
work  as  he  has  in  his  sketches  here.  He  has,  we 
may  see,  the  dehghtful  power  of  recording  simply 
and  directly  the  most  prominent  characteristics  and 
the  most  salient  peculiarities  of  his  subjects.  He 
has  also  the  artistic  capacity  to  suggest  much  with 
the  minimum  of  labour.  His  colour  can  be 
pleasantly  delicate  and  harmonious,  acd  his 
draughtsmanship  vigorous  and  expressive.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  does  not  more  frequently  display  this 
better  side  of  his  artistic  self. 

The  Tudor  Exhibition. 
At  the  New  Gallery,  preparations  are  already 
far  advanced  for  the  important  exhibition 
of  pictures  and  relics  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Tudor,  which  is  to  open  in  January  next.  Follow- 
ing the  precedent  that  proved  so  successful  in  the 
case  of  the  Stuart  Exhibition  last  year,  Messrs. 
Halle  and  Comyns  Carr,  the  directors  of  the  Gallery, 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
De  L'Isle  and  Dudley,  the  owner  of  the  historic 
mansion  of  Penshurst.  The  undertaking,  like  the 
Stuart  Exhibition,  also  enjoys  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  vice-patron, 
and  among  the  vice-presidents  and  members  of  the 
general  committee  may  be  found  the  names  of  Lord 
Brownlow,  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  all  of  whom  have 
promised  contributions  of  interest  and  importance. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  George  Scharf,  the  learned 
director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  has  taken 
a  keen  personal  interest  in  selecting  the  portraits 
for  exhibition,  and  in  this  department  it  is  intended 
to  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  plan  than  was  found 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  Stuarts.  Around  the 
figures  of  each  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  will  be 
grouped  the  representative  men  of  the  reign,  in 
every  department  of  public  life,  and  a  special 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  bring  together  as  com- 
plete a  series  as  possible  of  the  works  of  Holbein, 
whose  pencil  has  preserved  for  us  the  features  of  so 
many  of  the  famous  men  and  women  of  his  time. 
In  this  section  an  important  contribution  is  expected 
from  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court,  and 
other  examples  of  the  master  are  promised  by  the 
Company  of  Barber-Surgeons,  which  possesses  the 
large  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  granting  the  charter  to 
the  society;  by  Mr.  Edward  Huth,  who  lends  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  by  Lord  Radnor,  who 
among  other  contributions  sends  the  portrait  of 
Erasmus  ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Mr. 
More-Molyneux  of  Loseley.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Lord  Sackville  they  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  Knole,  and  both  pictures 
and  relics  are  promised  from  the  historic  houses  of 
Hatfield  and  Ashbridge,  Wilton  and  Burghley. 
Mrs.  Dent,  of  Sudeley  Castle;  Mr  Milner-Gibson- 
CuUuin  ;  Lord  Braye,  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  Lord 
Bagot,  Lord  Donington,  and  Lord  Carlisle  will 
also  be  numbered  in  the  list  of  contributors. 
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Pictures  at  the  People's  Palace. 
The  Peoples'  Palace  at  Mile  End  now  has  on  view 
a  collection  of  over  400  pictures,  and  all  praise  is 
due  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  B.  M  as  sey- Main  waring,  and 
the  other  contributors  who  have  generously  lent 
their  works  ot  art  that  the  public  might  benefit.  In 
the  imposing  gallery,  known  as  "  the  Queen's 
Hall,"  are  nearly  forty  paintings,  finely  representing 
the  great  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools,  as  well  as 
British  art  of  the  past  and  present  day.  As 
interesting  historically  as  they  are  noble  specimens 
of  his  art  are  the  portraits  ot  "  Rubens'  First  Wife 
(Elizabeth  Brandt)  "  and  Rubens'  Second  Wife 
(Helena  Forment),"  both  by  the  great  Flemish 
master  himself.  Rubens  married  the  former  in  1609 
when  he  was  32,  and  she  is  a  fine,  buxom,  dark-eyed 
girl.  Bearing  him  two  sons — Albert  and  Nicholas 
— he  lost  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  July,  1626,  and  four 
years  later  (1630)  the  great  painter  married  Helena 
Forment,  a  young  and  blooming  girl  of  16,  he  being 
of  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  52.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  that  he  was  not  happy  with  his 
young  wife  for  the  10  years  in  which  their  married 
life  endured,  and  on  his  death — in  1640 — she  erected 
the  splendid  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at 
Antwerp.  His  young  widow,  who  was  then  only  26, 
notwithstanding  her  family  of  five  children,  proved 
so  attractive  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage,  and 
became  the  wife  of  a  Flemish  nobleman,  the  Baron 
J.  B.  Broechoven.  The  portraits — representing 
both  the  ladies  in  sitting  posture,  and  the  latter 
with  one  of  her  children  |at  her  side — recal  these 
interesting  little  historical  facts,  and  the  wonderful 
artistic  epoch  in  which  Rubens  flourished.  Here 
also  is  a  remarkable  example  of  David  Teniers  in 
*'The  Guard  Room,"  a  great  stone  building 
with  open  doorway,  and  many  figures  o.f  soldiers 
variously  grouped.  A  pair  of  landscapes,  choice 
examples  -of  Canaletti,  "View  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  Venice,  with  numerous  figures,"  and  "The 
Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  -  della  Salute  and  the  Drogana,"  will 
also  delight  the  visitor.  Among  the  examples  of 
deceased  British  masters  of  eminence  are  "  Ino  and 
Bacchus,"  by  Reynolds,  showing  Ino  nursing  (.he 
jovial  little  god,  who,  stretched  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  raises  his  arms  for  the  grapes  Ino  is  squeez- 
ing into  his  mouth.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  portrait  of  "John  Lee,  Attorney-General 
to  George  III,"  is  an  even  finer  specimen  of  our 
first  president's  work,  and  it  represents  the  great 
lawyer  as  a  handsome,  dignified,  dark-eyed  man, 
wearing  his  long  wig  and  gown.  There  are  some 
pictures  here  also,  by  Hving  artists,  so  familiar  to 
most  of  us  as  to  call  for  no  special  mention.  These 
are  "  Portrait  of  Professor  Huxley,"  by  Hon.  John 
Collier;  "Portia,"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais ;  "The 
Welcome,'*  by  Briton  Riviere,  R.A. ;  and  "  Site  of 
an  Early  Christian  Altar,"  by  J.  Pettie,  R.A.  The 
dark-haired,  handsome  ItaUan  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument  whilst  a  lady  listens  intently,  "  Golden 
Hours,"  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  is  lent  to  the  collection 
by  Lord  Revelstoke  ;  and  ''The  Fortress  of  Savona, 
North  Italy,"  a  large  and  fine  example  of  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  R.A.,  is  lent  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith.    In  the  library  is  the  splendid  picture  of 


"Dray  Horses,^'  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.  exhibited,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ; 
and  a  melancholy  design  "  Out  of  Darkness  into 
Light,"  showing  a  coffin  being  borne  away  from  the 
darkened  interior  of  a  cottage  into  bright  daylight, 
by  Josef  Israels.  Then  there  is  the  truly  noble 
painting  of  oxen  ploughing,  "Labourages  Nivernais," 
by  Rose  Bonheur  —a  picture  full  of  vigorous  life  and 
powerful  workmanship,  for  the  loan  of  which  work 
the  collection  is  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith.  A  couple  of  wandering  dogs  curled  up  close 
to  each  other  for  warmth  at  the  door  of  a  house, 
"  Homeless,"  is  excellent  dog  painting,  by  A. 
Wardle,  and  the  group  of  work  girls  assembled 
round  a  gipsy  woman  who  is  telling  their  fortune, 
called  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  is  an  admirable  study 
of  graceful  forms  and  effective  colouring,  by  Tito. 


Nottingham  Autumn  Exhibition. 

Seldom  have  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Castle 
been  enriched  by  a  finer  collection  than  that  which 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  last  month.  In 
addition  to  the  imposing  array  of  important  can- 
vases in  the  long  gallery,  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  tout  ensemble  is  brought  about  by  the  arrange- 
ment down  the  centre  ot  the  apartment,  of  fine 
specimens  of  sculpture  just  presented  to  the  museum 
through  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown.  The  gift 
consists  of  five  statues  in  plaster,  by  the  late  H.  S. 
Leifchild,  presented,  through  their  relative  the  pro- 
fessor, by  Mrs.  Leifchild  and  family.  The  subjects, 
four  of  which  are  of  heroic  size,  are  "  The  Dawn," 
"Thought,"  "Lot's  Wife,"  "Athene  Repressing  the 
Fury  of  Achilles,"  and  "  Andromeda  Bound  to  the 
Rock." 

Amongst  the  oil-paintings  we  have  Mr.  Tukes' 
"  All  Hands  to  the  Pumps,"  lent  by  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  Mr.  Yeames' 
"  Baby's  Opera,"  and  a  "A  Quiet  Rubber,"  by  Miss 
Margaret  Simpson,  also  from  Burlington  House ; 
Mr.  Armitage's  last  year's  R.A.  subject,  "  A  Siren  "  ; 
Mr.  Watts's  "  Good  Luck  to  your  Fishing,"  Mr. 
Arthur  Lemon's  "  Mid-day  Bath,"  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Nettleship's  "  In  the  Uttermost  Parts  of  the  Sea," 
from  the  New  Gallery. 

Other  conspicuous  works  are  "A  Critical 
Moment,"  and  "  Norwegian  Coast,"  by  Carl  W. 
Barth ;  "A  Messenger  to  Arabi,"  by  R.  M. 
Chevalier,  in  which  the  oriental  glow  on  the  mosques 
and  minarets  of  Cario,  as  the  swift  dromedary  and 
his  swarthy  rider  leave  the  wails,  is  rendered  with 
exceptional  skill;  ''An  Iron  Coast  and  Angry  Waves," 
by  P.  M.  Feeney,  a  clever  rendering  of  adamantine 
rocks  and  a  stretch  of  sea,  with  perhaps  a  rather  mis- 
leading title,  so  far  as  the  waves  are  concerned ; 
"  Moonrise  in  Spring,"  by  Alfred  East,  R.I.,  a 
large  canvas  stamped  with  rare  artistic  feeling; 
three  clever  "Studies  from  Nature,"  by  G.  E. 
Hicks;  "V.G.  as  Peg  Woffington,"  a  charming  sub- 
ject by  Sigismund  Goetze,  characterised  by  refined 
and  admirable  technique  ;  "The  Orphans — Charity 
begins  at  Home,"  by  James  Hayllar ;  and  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  portraiture  by  Mr.  Lance  Calkin, 
"J.  W.  Whymper,  Esq.,  R.I."  Of  Mr.  Calkin's 
work  Nottingham  possesses  a  fine  specimen  in  the 
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portrait  of  Alderman  John  Barber,  J. P.,  which  was 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  Guildhall  last  year, 
and  which  is  at  present  in  the  loan  collection  in 
Gallery  A.  Included  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  James 
T.  Hart's  portrait  of  Alderman  Burton,  J. P.,  to 
which  reference  has  previously  been  made  in  these 
columns  (upon  which  occasion  your  printer 
erroneously  called  the  artist  Mr.  James  T.  Harris). 
Mr.  James  Sant,  R.A.,  shows  two  canvases. 

The  water-colour  collection  is  an  equally  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  exhibition,  the  well-lighted 
gallery  devoted  to  this  medium  in  conjunction  with 
a  few  works  in  pastels  and  some  black  and  white 
drawings,  being  worthy  of  a  prolonged  inspection. 
Limited  space,  however,  will  prevent  reference  in 
detail  to  this  attractive  section,  and  my  notice  must 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  simple  mention  of  Mr. 
Andrew  McCallum's  pastels,  and  a  passing  tribute 
to  the  increasing  skill  of  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Hammond 
in  his  favourite  medium—  charcoal,  several  specimens 
ot  which  are  in  the  black  and  white  section. 

Pastels  at  Marlborough  College. 
On  Thursday,  September  26th,  members  of  the 
Marlborough  College  Art  Society,  and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  o^  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
invited  to  view  a  series  of  pastel  drawings,  exhibited 
by|Mr.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  in  his  new  Studio.  Among  the 
guests  present  were  Lady  and  Miss  Burdett,  Rev. 
G.  C.  Bell,  head  master  of  the  College,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  of  the  local  gentry.  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose 
work  may  be  also  seen  in  the  present  exhibition  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  has  devoted  his  summer 
hohday  to  Jpastels.  Lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as 
lovers  of  art,  may  thank  him  for  spending  his  holiday 
at  home.  Probably  the  exhibition  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  visitors  ;  few  could  have  realised  how  much 
oi  artistic  beauty  lay  contained  within  a  short  reach 
of  the  Kennet  till  they  saw  the  material  handled  by 
an  interpreter  gifted  with  feeling  for  its  native 
charm  and  skill  to  express  it  on  canvas.  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  to  us  to  have  peculiar  sympathy  with  water- 
subjects,  and  '•''The  damaske  meddowes  and  the 
crewlinge  streames  .  .  .  with  fieldes  enamelled 
with  flowers^'"  which  our  Elizebethan  poets  delighted 
to  picture  in  words,  seem  to;lend  themselves  very 
happily  to  picturesque  treatment  and  vivid  present- 
nnent  in  the  medium  of  pastels.  Two  of  these  draw- 
ings were  intended  by  the  artist  for  exhibition  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  where  we  now  see  that  they  are 
well  hung  ;  others  for  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  The 
chief  picture,  called  "The  Kennet,"  represented  a 
reach  of  open  water  near  the  Town  Bathing  Place, 
looking  east,  with  a  fine  mass  of  rolling  clouds 
reflected  in  a  sheeny  surface,  banked  by  grey- 
green  willows  and  reeds ;  a  single  straggling 
apple  tree  stands  on  the  right  bank  near 
the  middle  foreground.  "Water  Meadows, 
Manton "  was  a  study  of  the  rich  rank 
growth  of  luxuriant  meadow  grasses  and  plants, 
broadly  massed,  with  just  sufficient  detail  to  give 
character  and  form  to  the  masses.  "  When  the 
decHning  sun  lights  up  the  eastern  sky " — the 
Kennet, from  the  meadow  looking  towards  the  school 
bathing  place — perhaps  a  little  too  crowded,  and 
the  dark  green  water  scarcely  transparent  enough. 


A  tall  panel,  "Where  the  golden  sunlight  plays 
upon  the  pool,"  won  many  praises  for  the  tender 
creamy  glow  in  the  sky,  the  delicate  grace  of  the 
willow  boughs,  the  brilliantly  rippled  water.  Next 
came  "Gathering  Forget-me-nots" — girls  in  a 
^'damaske  meddoue,''  a  cottage  behind,  and  red 
cornfields  in  the  distance.  "  Bright  Sunshine  " 
was  a  glowing  picture  of  Kingsbury  Street,  looking 
towards  St.  Mary's  Church,  with  the  forest  behind 
— a  brilliant  patch  of  colour,  with  figures  happily 
posed.  We  must  mention  also  the  "Water  Rat's 
Haunt "  —water  broken  by  the  long  rippling  lines 
made  by  swimming  rats;  the  "Mill  Stream"  be^ 
hind  Marton  Mill,  with  the  willow  tree  fallen  over 
the  stream,  and  a  lad  fishing  ;  a  "  Quiet  Corner," 
another  bit  of  the  Kennet,  with  loosestri.'"e  and 
willow-herb ;  two  studies  of  cornfields  and  long 
rows  of  standing  shocks;  and  lastly,  a  study  of 
river-side  greenery— masses  of  broad  butter-bur 
and  dock  leaves.  With  these  pastels  was  exhibited 
also  one  oil  picture,  "The  Kennet  in  spring-time," 
in  which  the  fresh  and  varied  greers  of  young 
meadow-grass,  budding  willow  and  springing  osier, 
are  crossed  and  contrasted  with  the  brightness  of 
sky  and  smooth  water,  and  the  dark  of  brown  ooze 
and  rugged  pollard-stem  in  the  foreground. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  new  stained  glass  window  which  has  recently 
been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  cannot  be  seen 
by  anyone  taking  an  interest  in  the  well  nigh  lost  art 
of  glass  painting,  without  a  feeling  of  keen  disap- 
pointment'. The  design  of  the  window,  which  pour- 
trays  the  miracle  of  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the 
Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain,  consists  of  a  central 
picture  surrounded  by  a  heavy  frame  of  renaissance 
architecture.  Perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  the 
window  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  casual 
observer  would  be  the  prevailing  green  tone  of  the 
glass,  which,  though  it  compares  favourably  with 
the  glaring  colours  in  the  hideous  specimens  of 
glass  work  previously  existing  in  the  Cathedral,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  fault.  Another  serious  blemish 
is  the  endeavour  to  crowd  too  many  figures  into 
the  central  panel,  with  the  result  that  the  eye  can 
take  in  nothing  but  a  vague  mass  of,  not  very  good, 
colour,  and  there  is  none  of  that  delightful  boldness 
of  drawing  which  is  such  a  charm  in  all  the  best 
old  work ;  and,  when  added  to  these  two  faults,  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  sca'e  of  the  building  in 
which  his  window  was  to  be  placed,  and  has  com- 
pletely dwarfed  and  overwhelmed  his  central  panel 
by  its  architectural  surroundings,  the  artistic  por- 
tion of  the  public  must  regret  that  this  great  work 
was  not  entrusted  to  someone  better  able  to  carry 
out  the  task  assigned  to  him. 


We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Newbery,  of  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  on  his  marriage.  Mr. 
Newbery  was  very  well-known  at  South  Kensington 
before  his  translation  to  a  sphere  of  usefuhiess  in 
the  far  North. 
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Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  " 
is  far  and  away  the  best  work  he  has  written.  The 
promise  contained  in  his  sonorous  "  Blest  pair  of 
Sirens,"  the  dramatic  portion  of  *' Judith,"  and  his 
fine  English  Symphony"  is  more  than  fulfilled. 
If  I  mistake  not,  his  genius  is  ripening ;  he  is  no 
longer  striving  after  a  forced  foreign  originality,  or 
seeking  to  imitate  other?,  out  he  is  now  speaking  in 
his  own  natural  way,  and  expressing  himself  in  his 
native  accents.  In  the  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
he  has  given  us  a  dramatic  and  striking  setting  of  a 
subject  that  lends  itself  to  musical  treatment,  and  is 
specially  attractive  to  musicians.  The  whole  work 
is  a  masterpiece  ot  tone  expression  ;  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Pope's  fanciful  and  powerful  words,  it  more 
than  answers  to  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  how  Dr.  Parry  would  treat  a  theme  of  this 
picturesque  nature.  Pope's  Ode,  though  built  upon 
a  strange  mixture  of  Pagan  fables,  alhed  to  a 
favourite  Christian  tradition,  is  thoroughly  English 
in  its  diction  and  tone,  and  so  is  the  music  to  which 
it  has  now  been  wedded.  Again  and  again  there 
are  turns  of  melody,  quaint  bits  of  orchestration,  and 
vigorous  straightforwardness,  joined  to  breadth  of 
tone,  dramatic  truth,  and  simple  pathos  that  stamp 
it  as  the  work  of  a  native  writer  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are,  about  parts  of  it  a  diablerie,  a  tragic  in- 
tensity and  passion,  qualities  that  are  rarely  found 
in  our  EngHsh  writers.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Parry 
is  a  widely  read  man,  as  well  as  an  imaginative 
musician  ;  he  has  thoroughly  caught  the  significance 
of  Pope's  lines,  and  has  transmuted  them  into  their 
musical  congeners.  The  effect  produced  must 
satisfy  us  all ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Ode  will  be  popular  and  will  soon  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  our  best  choral  societies.  St.  Cecilia 
has  a  day  to  herself  in  onr  calender,  and  abroad  her 
festival  is  commemorated  yearly,  in  many  places, 
with  an  elaborate  musical  performance.  The  sweet 
Christian  patron  of  music  has  had  countless  masses, 
cantatas  and  symphonic  pieces  dedicated  to  her 
memory.  Handel's  setting  of  Dryden's  Ode  was  long 
a  favourite  here,  land  Pope's  noble  work  dealing 
with  the  powers  of  music  has  been  set  at  least  three 
times,  once  by  Dr.  Maurice  Green,  who  offered  it  as 
an  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  1730,  then  by 
William  Walond,  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
in  1756,  and  later  by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas 
Busby;  the  subject  is  essentially  a  musical  one. 
Nothing  is  now  known  of  these  settings,  but  those 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  the  respective  periods 
can  pretty  well  form  an  idea  of  what  these  old 
worthies  would  say,  and  the  ancient  lines  they 
would  run  upon.  Dr.  Parry  sectionises  his  work, 
dealing  with  each  phase  as  a  complete  entirety  ;  and 
so  it  should  be.  The  descriptive  and  metrical 
nature  of  the  poem  requires  such  treatment  in  order 
to  bring  before  us  separate  framed  pictures  of  the 
scenes  represented. 

On  October  gth,  a  soiree  at  the  Meistersingers' 
Club  was  socially  a  success.  The  well-dressed 
crowd  which  assembled  in  the  dainty  concert-room 


contained  many  people  well-known  to  polite  London, 
but  the  music  was  hardly  worthy  of  a  club  bearing 
such  a  distinguished  name.  This  is  more  surprising 
as  the  musical  arrangements  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  veteran  impresario  Herr  Wilhelm  Ganz. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  take  more  than  a  second-rate 
programme  to  mar  the  success  of  a  Meistersinger 
concert,  for  which  invitations  are  eagerly  sought. 
Mr.  Ganz's  company  of  singers  included  Miss  Agnes 
Larcom,  Miss  Frances  Hipwell,  Mr.  Bernard  Lane, 
Mr.  Charles  Ganz,  and  Mr.  Avon  Saxon,  while  Miss 
Clara  Eissler,  an  excellent  pupil  of  the  Welsh  bard 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  played  admirably  on  the  harp, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Marianne  Eissler,  was  a  success- 
ful solo  vioUnist. 

The  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  directed  by  Mr. 
Weist  Hill,  is  the  largest  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
the  world,  and  it  does  not  appear  even  yet  to  have 
reached  its  limit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term  upwards  of  450  new  pupils  were 
admitted,  thus  bringing  the  number  of  students  up 
to  about  3,400.  Last  year  the  secretary  paid  the 
professors  in  fees  the  total  sum  of  £ig,^(^^  19s.  6d. 


Mrs.  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg  Strakosch,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  Carl  Strakosch,  an  American 
vocalist  of  repute,  was  present  at  the  Bayreuth 
festival,  and  thus  expresses  her  opinion  to  a  Herald 
Reporter  in  New  York: — "I  never  had  heard  and 
never  expect  to  hear  again  such  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful  music.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  in  this 
world,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  in  the 
next.  No  one  can  understand  the  majesty  of 
Wagner's  genius  who  has  not  listened  to  his  operas 
as  produced  under  his  wife's  direction.  We  heard 
*  Parsifal,'  and  I  cannot  describe  the  powerful  effect 
it  produced  on  me.  I  seem  to  have  been  lifted  out 
of  myself." 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — I  heard 
Mr.  Frederick  Cliffe's  Symphony  in  C  minor  for  the 
first  time  on  Friday  at  Covent  Garden,  and  I  must 
confess  to  a  feehng  both  of  surprise  and  sincere 
pleasure  at  the  result  of  this  clever  composer's  first 
attempt.  The  work  not  only  shows  much 
"  promise,"  but  it  contains  a  marvellous  amount  of 
"  performance  "  for  so  young  a  musician.  The 
"  Ballade"  has  perhaps  been  most  praised  ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  prefer  the  first  movement,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  second  subject. 
Mr.  Cliffe  must  make  haste — without  hurrying  his 
muse  through — and  give  us  some  more  orchestral 
music. 


A  new  romantic  opera,  "The  Castle  of  Como,"  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Searle  and  Mr.  George  Cockle, 
was  produced  early  in  October  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  The  work  is  not  without  merit,  and  also 
has  its  defects.  In  the  first  act  the  audience  are 
duly  admitted  to  the  secret  of  Beauseant's  treachery, 
and  they  witness  the  courtship  of  Claude  and 
Pauline,  and  only  take  leave  of  them  as  the  young 
couple  stand  upon  the  church  steps.  The  composer, 
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in  modest  fashion,  manages  to  make  special  points 
at  the  baritone  song  in  which  Beauseant  reveals"  his 
hatred  for  Pauline,  in  the  love  duet,  in  Damas' 
ballad,  satirising  married  life,  and  in  a  ballet 
danced  b>  peasant  girls,  while  a  party  of  Hussars 
look  admiringly  on.  In  the  second  act  wherem 
Pauline  arrives  at  the  widow  Melnotte's  cottage, 
learns  that  the  palace  is  a  myth  and  her  prince  a 
poor  painter,  the  composer  aims  at  a  higher  level. 
The  last  act  is  in  two  scenes — the  first  at  a  wayside 
inn  containmg  a  tenor  romance  for  the  victorious 
Claude ;  and  the  second  comprising  a  marriage 
chorus,  an  unaccompanied  trio,  and  two  duets. 
"The  Castle  of  Como  "  is  entirely  free  from  opera- 
bouffe.  It  is  a  serious  opera,  light  in  texture,  and 
essentially  of  the  melodic  school  which  was  so 
popular  in  the  days  ot  Pyne  and  Harrison.  Some 
crudities  in  the  orchestration  can  easily  be 
remedied.  The  performance,  was  on  the  whole,  a 
good  one. 

The  death  of  Michael  Watson  has  deprived  a 
large  section  of  the  public  of  one  who  ministered 
to  their  wants  in  an  agreeable  and  artistic  fashion. 
If  the  deceased  composer  was  not  among  those  who 
make  enduring  fame,  he  had  the  happy  art  of 
pleasing  many  and  offending  none.  In  other  words 
his  efforts  were  generally  pleasing  and  never  vulgar. 
Of  the  many  songs  which  we  owe  to  his  facile  pen, 
perhaps  "The  Powder  Monkey"  was  the  most 
successful ;  but  several  others  hit  the  popular  taste, 
and  his  light  and  pleasant  pianoforte  pieces  have 
been  the  delight  of  thousands  of  unambitious 
players.  His  premature  death  is  a  subject  for 
general  regret. 

The  new  comic  opera  "  La  Prima  Donna,"  the 
libretto  by  Mr.  Alfred  Murray  and  the  music  by 
Signor  Tito  Mattei,  is  based  upon  a  story  which  has 
already  been  published  in  various  forms,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  that  entitled  "  The  Duke's 
Dilemma,"  included  in  the  "Tales  from  Blackwood." 
The  subject  was  originally  suggested  to  Mr.  Murray 
by  Mr.  Farnie,who  stated  that  a  dramatic  version  had 
some  time  before  been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  for  the  Haymarket.  The  plot  of  the  opera 
differs  widely  from  the  original  story. 

The  new  Somerville  Chib  for  ladies  held  its  first 
social  evening  for  this  season  on  Tuesday,  October 
15th,  on  which  occasion  several  professional  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  club,  kindly  volunteered  their  services.  Miss 
Agnes  Larkcom  sang  "  Waiting,"  in  her  usual 
charming  manner.  Mr.  Orlando  Barnett  recited 
Tennyson's  powerful  poem  "  The  Victim."  very 
successfully,  and  afterwards  gave  "  Michaelmas 
Day,  or  How  Tamnias  Battle  very  nearly  cooked  his 
Goose,"  one  of  a  series  of  burlesque  recitations  that 
appeared  in  Punch  some  time  back.  Two  pianoforte 
solos  were  beautifully  rendered  by  Miss  Pitcairn. 
Mr.  Constantine  sang  "The  Last  Watch,"  and  there 
was  a  guitar  solo  by  Miss  de  Lisle  Allen  which  was 
much  appreciated.  Miss  Charlotte  Morland,  too, 
after  playing  in  the  first  piece  at  the  Haymarket, 
came  and  delighted  everyone  by  her  clever  render- 


ing of  "A  Lawn  Tennisonian  Idyll,"  she  also,  with 

the   assistance  of   Miss   Overbeck,    gave  a  new 

dualogae,  from  her  own  pen,  which  was  very  well 

received.  «  

When  on  one  of  Mdme.  Wagner's  reception  nights 
you  have  been  admitted  into  the  house  by  a  polite 
servant  in  evening  dress  and  white  gloves,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  small  square  corridor  or  hall, 
where  you  deposit  hat  and  coat.  The  door  facing 
you  opens,  and  you  are  welcomed  either  by  Madame 
Wagner  herself  or  by  her  son,  Siegfried,  an  mtelli-- 
gent  youth  of  nineteen,  or  by  one  of  her  charming 
daughters.  You  are  then  in  an  apartment  with 
marble  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  fine  grand 
piano  stands.  The  walls  are  of  fine  Pompeian  red  } 
the  light  comes  from  above  and  under  the  roof  ;  on 
three  sides  of  the  hall  is  a  gallery  with  doors  leading 
to  private  rooms.  Under  this  gallery  is  a  frieze  of 
fresco  paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
master's  works.  Round  the  walls  are  six  statuettes 
of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  on  pedestals  ;  these 
represent  the  heroes  of  the  master's  dramas  ;  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Walther  von  Stolzing,  and  Siegfried.  In  a  corner 
stands  a  fine  American  organ.  Sofas,  chairs,  and 
small  tables  complete  the  furniture  of  this  room* 
A  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  dining  room,  one  on 
the  left  to  Madame  Wagner's  private  drawing  room, 
which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  the  finest 
pictures  and  objects  of  art.  But  the  grand  room  of 
the  house  is  the  one  facing  the  visitor  as  he  enters^ 
It  was  the  master's  library  and  reception  room.  The 
magnificence  of  the  furniture,  statuary,  pictures, 
and  art  objects  defies  description.  One  might  fill 
columns  upon  columns  in  describing  the  treasures 
of  the  library  alone  ;  it  covers  three  sides  of  the 
room,  and  the  book  cases  rise  to  half  the  height  of 
the  wall,  most  of  the  books  being  gorgeously  bound* 
The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  specially  worth  inspection. 
It  is  beautifully  painted,  and  contains  the  coats  of 
arms  of  all  the  cities  where  the  master's  works  had 
been  performed  when  the  house  was  built.  The  far 
side  of  the  room  forms  a  semi-circular  apsis. 
Amongst  the  pictures  is  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Wagner,  by  Leubach,  several  fine  portraits  of 
Madame  Wagner,  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  of 
the  philosopher,  Schopenhauer,  and  others  of  Liszt, 
Beethoven,  Goethe,  Schiller,  &c. 


Considerable  alterations,  writes  Mr,  Gibbons,  are 
to  be  immediately  commenced  at  the  Nottingham 
Castle  Museum.  As  there  is  no  suitable  gallery 
available  for  the  display  of  the  magnificent  archaeo- 
logical collection  recently  presented  to  the  town  by 
Sir  Saville  Lumley,  and  which  is  now  ready  for  public 
inspection,  a  portion  of  the  building  hitherto  used 
for  packing  purposes,  etc.,  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
fine  well-lighted  gallery.  The  roof  of  this  gallery, 
being  but  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  terraces 
round  three  sides  of  the  castle,  will  afford  facilities  for 
continuingthepromenade  completely  round  the  builds 
ing.  In  addition  to  this  improvement,  a  tunnel  is 
to  be  constructed,  such  as  will  admit  of  the  passage 
of  the  largest  vans,  leading  directly  from  the  entrance 
lodge  into  the  very  heart  of  the  building.  The  esti^ 
mated  cost  of  the  alterations  is  about  ;^3,500. 
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"The  Dead  Heart"  at  the  Lyceum. 
That  the  present  generation  of  playgoers  have 
not  seen  the  great  histronic  luminaries  that  shone 
on  the  stage  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  is  not 
their  fault  but  their  misfortune,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  in  a  stronger  sense  to  the  dramas  of 
that  period.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  remain  silent 
when  they  are  mournfully  told  of  the  decadence  of 
the  modern  play  and  its  exponents,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  may  be  permitted  to  have  their  own 
opinions,  and  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  the|past.  Asj^time  has  advanced  so  has 
education,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of 
the  great  men — works  which  are,  of  course,  classic 
—there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dramatist,  the  drama, 
and  the  actor  of  to-day,  are  infinitely  superior  in 
every  sense  to  those  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 
The  age  of  buckram  has  given  way  to  that  of  pure 
tissue;  the  stilted,  lifeless  phrases  that  passed 
current  then,  and  which  were  accepted  unhesita- 
tingly as  true  to  nature,  have  departed  into  the 
limbo  of  old  artificiality,  and  in  their  place  we 
have  now  the  true  pulsation  of  actuality  and  of  life. 
The  contemporary  drama,  as  a  whole,  may  not  be 
remarkable,  but  it  is  far  better  than  that  of  the 
period  in  which  The  Dead  Heart  was  produced.  That 
play  is  a  proof  of  how  infinitely  truer  to  life  the 
drama  ot  to-day  is  than  was  that  of  the  past.  No 
one  was  probably  more  conscious  of  this  than  Mr. 
Irving  when  he  decided  to  produce  Mr.  Watts 
Phillips'  in  many  ways  stirring  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  accordingly  he  saw  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  having  it  written  again,  as  it  were  up  to 
date.  No  story  dealing  with  a  period  of  such 
political  convulsions  can  fail  to  be  interesting,  how- 
ever crudely  told,  and  in  The  Dead  Heart  there  is 
much  that  is  thrilling  in  its  nervous  excitement,  in 
its  powerful  intensity  of  purpose,  and  in  its 
dramatic  power.  In  what  then  does  it  fail  to  move 
us  now,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  done  playgoers  of 
thirty  years  ago?  Simply  because  the  author,  with 
all  his  skill  in  building  up  a  strong  story  full  of 
diamatic  situations,  failed  to  infuse  life  into  the 
characters,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  emendations  and 
prunings  of  the  play,  has  succeeded  in  instilling  into 
it  the  vitality  it  needs  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  whole  interest — and  wonderfully  deep  that 
interest  is  at  times — is  entirely  due,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Irving's  true  conception  of  the  character  of  Robert 
Landry,  and  his  wonderfully  powerful  rendering  of 
it,  but  to  the  marvellous  psychdiogical  grip  that  he 
has  got  of  the  ill-fated  man's  inmost  soul,  It  is  in 
this  most  uncommon  power  that  the  Lyceum  trage- 
dian stands  entirely  alone,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
power  that  Robert  Landry  becomes  a  character  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  The  Dead  Heart  is  thus  raised 
from  an  ordinary  melodrama  to  a  play  pregnant  with 
absorbing  power.  As  we  watch  the  happy  lover 
dancing  with  Catherine  Duval  (Miss  Ellen  Terry)  in 
the  garden  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Belle  Jardiniere,  we 
pote  but  the  ordinary  man,  joyous  and  careless.  But, 
hteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  is  rescued  from 
e  Bastille,  ^nd  he  is  dragged  out  haggard  and 


unkempt,  a  ghost  of  his  former  self,  with  only  one 
thought  that  has  kept  him  alive  during  those  long 
years — that  of  his  love  who  is  his  no  longer — what  a 
marvellous  change  there  is !  As  he  slowly  comes 
back  from  the  gloom  of  death  to  the  light  of  life,  as 
he  staggers  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of  his 
tottering,  returning  reason,  and  begins  to  recognise 
that  it  IS  no  dream,  that  his  manacles  have  been 
sawn  asunder,  and  that  he  is  again  alive,  our  hearts 
are  moved  to  the  utmost  by  the  tremendous  power  of 
pathos  the  actor  gives  the  character.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  this,  and  in  it  Mr.  Irving  reaches,  in 
our  opinion,  the  height  of  dramatic  art.  Scenes 
quickly  follow  scenes.  In  the  Cafe  Jocrisse,  where 
Catherine  Duval,  now  Comtesse  de  St.  Valery,  a 
widow,  meets  her  old  lover,  Robert^Landry,  comes 
Miss  Terry's  first  chance,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
with  what  skill  and  dignified  sorrow  she  invests  the 
character.  It  is  a  small  part,  and  not  too  well 
suited  to  her,  but  she  acts  it  with  great  charm  and 
beauty.  In  the  duel  between  the  Abbe  Latour  and 
Robert  Landry,  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  the  former,  adds 
an  immense  interest  to  the  play  by  the  power  he 
shows  he  possesses  in  an  entirely  new  sphere,  and 
his  presence  in  the  cast  is  invaluable.  The  closing 
scene  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  scaffold  of  which  we 
see  Landry  take  his  stand  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  son  of  the  woman  he  once  loved,  is  one  of 
infinite  sadness,  and  it  brings  to  an  end  a  play 
which,  though  not  great  itself,  is  made  powerfully 
interesting,  first  by  the  scenic  effects,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  the  taking  of  Bastille,  and  above  all 
by  the  superb  acting  of  Mr.  Irving.  Of  the  other 
characters  there  is  httle  to  be  said  beyond  that  they 
are  adequately  represented.  Special  mention,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sterling  s 
Legrand,  which  is  throughout  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. Miss  Kate  Phillips  as  Cerisette  is  the  sunshine 
in  the  storm,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  (Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  son),  a  handsome,  prepossessing  boy  makes 
in  his  first  appearance  one  which  augurs  well  for  his 
future  career.  High  praise  is  due  to  M.  Jacobi, 
whose  suggestive  music  throughout  the  play  forms 
a  most  fitting  accompaniment. 

A  New  Art  Industry. 

When  M.  Bonnaud's  new  process  for  rapid  paint- 
ing on  china  was  first  described  to  me,  I  said  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  some  exaggeration  about  it. 
The  thing  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  I  went 
and  saw  M.  Bonnaud  at  work.  I  watched  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  whole  process  step  by  step, 
and  was  convinced  that  all  that  had  been  told  to 
me  was  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  this  was  one  of 
those  rare  inventions  which  revolutionize  a  whole 
industry.  There  was  recently  an  exhibition  of  the 
finished  products  of  M.  Bonnaud's  atelier,  and  it 
was  visited  by  a  number  of  artists  and  journalists. 

Everyone  was  surprised  and  delighted  at  what 
they  saw.  The  process  is  the  result  of  some  twenty- 
five   years   of  study  and  experiment. 

Briefly,  its  object  is  to  substitute  for  the  slow  and 
costly  work  of  hand-painting  a  method  of  producing 
pictures  and  designs  on  china  with  the  help  of  the 
action  of  light  used  in  a  way  which  differs  very 
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remarkably  from  the  ordinary  monotint  processes 
of  photography.  The  batis  of  the  process  is  M. 
Bonnaud's  discovery  of  a  preparation  which,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  light,  developes  in  various 
parts  of  its  surface  a  varymg  power  of  taking  up  and 
retaining  the  finely  powdered  mineral  colours  used 
in  china  paintmg,  A  thin  coat  of  this  preparation 
is  spread  evenly  upon  glass,  a  photograph  of  this 
subject  to  be  painted  is  laid  upon  it,  and  it  is  then 
exposed  in  a  frame  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  daylight. 
The  photograph  must  be  either  a  positive  on  glass 
or  an  ordinary  unmounted  photo  on  thin  paper. 

Let  us  suppose  the  subject  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  a  dress  of  light  blue,  with  an  amber- 
coloured  fan  in  her  hand.  On  removing  the 
prepared  plate  from  the  frame,  one  can  see  no  trace 
of  a  picture  upon  it.  Then  comes  what  looks  at 
first  sight  like  a  piece  of  magic.  The  operator  dips 
a  large  brush  in  powdered  neutral  tint,  and  boldly 
passes  it  over  the  glass.  In  some  places  the  colour 
adheres,  in  others  it  falls  off,  and  by  the  time  the 
brush  has  been  passed  rapidly  over  the  whole 
surface  one  sees  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
portrait  boldly  defined  where  before  there  was  no 
trace.  Then  the  very  same  brush  is  dipped  in 
colour  after  colour,  and  each  in  turn  is  dusted  over 
the  picture.  The  prepared  plate  takes  up  each  in 
its  proper  place,  and  in  five  minutes  we  see  the 
flesh  tint  on  face,  hands,  and  arms,  the  glow  of 
colour  on  the  cheeks,  the  dark  hair,  the  amber 
coloured  fan,  the  blue  dress,  all  in  their  exact  tints, 
down  to  the  most  delicate  shade  and  variety  of  tone. 
Here  is  the  picture  complete.  It  remains  to  transfer 
it  to  the  china  from  the  glass  on  which  it  has  been 
so  wonderfully  and  rapidly  painted. 

To  effect  this  the  operator  pours  upon  the  glass  a 
preparation  of  collodion,  which  forms  a  film  over  all 
the  printed  surface.  The  picture  is  then  dipped  in 
water  to  wash  out  the  original  sensitive  preparation. 
Next  follows  a  bath  in  a  caustic  solution,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  destroy  the  collodion  film  as  soon  as 
the  transfer  to  the  china  has  been  effected.  Tnis 
transfer  is  very  ingeniously  made.  The  glass  plate 
is  laid  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water.  Gradually  the 
water  works  in  between  the  glass  and  the  collodion, 
and  soon  we  see  the  film  with  the  painted  portrait 
incorporated  with  it  afloat  on  the  surface.  A  china 
plaque  is  slipped  under,  and  by  hfting  carefully  out 
of  the  water  we  bring  it  away  with  the  film  on  its 
surface.  As  it  dries  nothing  is  left  on  the  china  but 
pure  mineral  colours.  The  plaque  is  then  fired  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  we  have  a  coloured  portrait 
which  is  absolutely  indestructible.  Centuries  hence, 
all  these  delicate  tints  will  be  as  perfect  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  beautiful  hand- 
painting,and  the  cost  is  amere|trifle  compared  with  the 
high  price  that  a  skilled  artist  would  rightly  demand 
for  the  same  work  done  by  the  present  method. 

The  appHcation  of  the  process  to  portraiture  is 
only  one  of  its  numerous  developments.  It  can  be 
applied  to  copying  in  colours  the  work  of  the  great 
masters  of  past  and  present  times  ;  to  depicting 
flowers,  or  birds  in  the  colour  of  nature ;  to  repro- 
ducing the  most  complex  or  the  most  simple  of  con- 
ventional designs.  Dessert-services,  tea-things, 
vases,  tiles  for  dados,  and  mantelpieces,  plaques  for 


mural  decorations,  knick-knacks  for  the  toilet  table, 
minatures  for  brooch  or  locket,  it  can  produce  them 
all,  in  glowing  and  permanent  colour.  Professor 
Boys,  F.R.S.,  after  carefully  examining  the  inven- 
tion,speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  processes 
he  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Mayall,  the  photographer, 
writes  that  its  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  por- 
traiture are  incalculable.  An  eminent  firm  of  archi- 
tects reports  that  it  opens  out  a  wide  field  for  mural 
decoration  of  a  kind  that  the  costliness  of  hand- 
painting  has  made  hitherto  impossible.  Finally, 
practical  men  of  business  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
enable  our  own  potteries  to  supply  decorated  china- 
ware  which  at  present  we  have  to  import  at  the 
annual  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

X.Y.Z. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
may  fairly  claim,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
specimens  shown,  to  be  superior  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. -As  a  fashionable,  and  still  less  as  an  artistic 
event,  the  display  in  Pall  Mall  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
pare with  the  one  in  Piccadilly.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  painters  may  be  reluctant  to  accord  to 
sun  pictures  any  loftier  title  than  that  of  ingeniously 
executed  results  of  mechanical  processes.  But  they 
would  be  wrong  ;  and  the  Society  in  Pall  Mall  can  boast 
that  the  entire  display  shows  year  by  year  a  decided 
advance  in  the  art  of  which  it  is  the  visible  outcome. 
And  this  year  bromide  and  platinotype,  carbon,  and 
other  processes  are  nobly  represented,  while  the  Pizzig- 
helli.  Obernetter,  Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Blanchard 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  mechanical  excellence  of 
the  pictures  printed  on  them.  But,  notable  though 
these  advances  are,  what  must  strike  every  one  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  Photography  is  the 
continually  increasing  taste  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
specimens  on  show  at  these  yearly  displays.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Photographer  was  content  if  he  managed 
to  produce  something  which  was  recognisable  as  a  like- 
ness of  man  or  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  But  that 
was  long  ago,  when  he  was  hampered  by  the  chemical 
difficulties  of  his  embryonic  science :  that  was  in  the 
days  of  those  terrible  cartes,  in  which  a  long-suffering 
person,  with  feet,  hands,  and  nose  out  of  focus,  stood  bolt 
upright  by  a  marble  pillar,  with  one  finger  in  a  copy  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  another  pointing  with  a  frown  at  a 
roll  of  parchment,  on  which  was  inscribed  "John  Jones, 
Esquire." 


No  such  caricature  will  be  found,  or  for  many  a  year 
has  made  its  appearance,  in  Pall  Mall.  So  far  from  the 
portraits  exhibiting  any  of  the  old  conventionalism,  most 
of  them  might  serve  as  models  for  the  painter,  so  far  as 
posing  is  concerned,  while  many  of  the  groups  arranged 
to  form  a  picture  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  stiffness, 
that  suppressed  agony,  which  was  so  m.arked  a  charac* 
teristic  of  the  photographs  in  which  the  victims'  heads 
were  secured  in  what  was  facetiously  known  as  a  rest.'' 
Colour,  that  oftentimes  announced,  but  never  grasped 
discovery,  none  of  the  specimens  display.  But  in  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  the  admirable 
taste  shown,  and  the  help  which  the  new  papers  and  the 
usd  of  plantinum,  "hot,"  "cold,"  and  "warm,"  lend, 
have  enabled  the  artist  photographer  to  produce  such 
admirable  pictures  that  one  almost  fears  lest  the  delicacy 
now  attained  might  be  damaged  by  chemical  colours. 
What  is  curious  is,  that  a  large  share  of  the  artistic 
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advances  of  Photography  is  due  to  amateurs.  This  is 
about  the  only  branch  of  Art  in  which  the  latter  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  professional.  The  reason 
is,  however,  not  far  to  seek.  The  elements  of  the  science 
required  to  produce  passable  Photography  are  easily 
acquired.  After  this  all  that  is  necessary  for  further 
progress  is  some  acquaintance  with  optics  and  chemistry, 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  aptitude  and  artistic 
feeling,  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  a  little  money  to 
play  with.  These  the  amateur  is  as  likely  to  possess  as 
the  professional.  He  is,  indeed,  more  frequently  a  man 
of  scientific  training  and  general  education,  and,  not 
being  compelled  to  "  turn  out  "  so  many  portraits  daily 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  can  devote  his  leisure,  or  his 
life,  to  experiments  in  composition,  and  the  effects  of 
different  re-arrangements.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
calling  in  which  the  two  classes  of  practitioners  work 
more  harmoniously  together,  or  have  more  respect  for 
each  other.  A  large  per  centage  of  the  pictures 
shown  are  by  amateurs,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
professionals  to  say  that,  excellent  though  some  of 
their  work  is.the  men  of  elegant  leisure  often  surpass  them. 


Among  the  etchings  declared  at  the  Printsellers' 
Association  since  our  last  review  we  notice,  "  Catching 
Crayfish,"  by  Champollion  after  Doucet,  "  Chartre 
Cathedral"  by  Delauney,  ••  Le  Colza"  by  Le  Couteux, 
after  Jules  Breton,  "  L'Eglise  de  Greville  "  by  F.  Gaulit, 
after  Jean  Frangois  Millet,  "Five  o'clock  tea"  by 
Champollion  after  Doucet,  "  He  is  coming  !  "  by  W.  Hine 
after  Matthew  Maris,  "  Salisbury  Meadows  "  by  Kratke 
after  Constable,  "  Rouen  "  by  Edward  Slocombe,  "  Ellen 
Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth"  by  H.  W.  Batley,  "  Foord 
Village"  by  Brunet  Debaines  after  Constable,  "Village 
on  the  Oise  "  by  Greux  after  Constable,  "Where  the 
Widow  lives"  by  W.  H.  Boucher  after  Dendy  Sadler. 

One  mezzotint,  "Friendly  Greetings"  by  E.  G- 
Hester,  after  G.  A.  Holmes,  has  also  been  declared,  but 
the  principal  reproduction  or  study  of  the  month  is 
probably  Mortimer  Menpes'  dry  point  of  Kembrandt's 
model,  after  Rembrandt.  After  this  really  fine  piece  of 
art  workmanship  we  must  pass  lightly  over  a  "  Jubilee 
Photogravure."  "  An  English  Farmstead,"  by  the  same 
process,  is  more  satisfactory. 


The  seventy-fourth  part  of  English  Etchings  is  before  us 
It  js  a  remarkably  strong  number.  The  gem  this  time  is 
the  study  of  the  "  Old  Fish  Shop,"  in  Cheyne  Walk,  by 
Percy  Thomas.  Anybody  who  wishes  to  see  in  what 
respect  the  artistic  drawing  of  houses  differs  from  archi- 
tectural drawing,  which  it  at  once  includes  and  transcends, 
should  procure  this  masterly  plate.  The  whole  subject 
is  full  of  light,  and  a  subtle  feeling  for  colour  is  indicated 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  darks  are  managed.  The 
key-note  of  the  whole  is  in  the  long,  low,  open,  shop- 
front  itself,  the  balance  of  its  harmony  is  in  the  relation 
between  the  tones  here  developed  and  those  given  in  the 
different  slopes  and  angles  of  the  roof.  The  letterpress 
is  less  perfect,  for  Mr.  Thomas  ought  not  to  exclude  from 
enjoyment  of  his  work,  the  many  lovers  of  art  and  freedom 
who  abominate  Carlyle.  And  certainly,  as  a  Chelsea 
artist,  he  ought  to  have  known  how  to  spell  the  name  of 
Rossetti.  "  Tintern  Abbey,"  the  third  etching,  is  a  clever 
composition  of  a  slightly  antiquated  type.  The  middle 
plate  is  uncommonly  bad,  and  such  "  Little  Messengers  " 
might,  with  advantage,  have  been  still  more  little,  even 
to  the  vanishing  point.  "Notes,  News  and  Reviews," 
by  Sigma,  are  well  done. 


Birmingham. — The  report  for  1889  of  the  Birmingham 
Art  Gallery  Purchase  Committee  speaks  well  for  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the 
museum.  Its  new  purchase,  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's 
"  Village  Philharmonic,"  has  gained  a  gold  medal  at 
Paris,  and  Mr.  Moore's  "  Newhaven  Packet  "  a  medal  of 
honour  ;  while  Mr.  Wallis's  trip  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  for 
which  /i,ooo  was  voted,  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  many  examples  of  industrial  art  that  have  filled  many 
gaps  in  the  previous  collection. 

Leeds. — A  Liberal  expenditure,  combined  with  a 
spirited  programme,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  success- 
ful  policy  at  Leeds.  In  spite  of  heavy  expenses,  the 
profits  of  the  recent  Festival  will,  it  is  thought,  exceed 
£2  00©.  The  tickets  were  all  but  sold  out  in  advance  of 
each  of  the  eight  performances,  and  the  stormy  wind  and 
drenching  rain  did  not  check  or  diminish  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Yorkshire  lovers  of  music  so  faithfully  display, 
when  appealed  to  by  the  masterly  performance  of  good 
and  interesting  music. 

Sheffield. — We  learned  theother  day,  on  paying  a  pas- 
sing visit  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  celebrated  museum  of  art  con- 
ferred on  an  (apparently)  rather  ungrateful  SheflBeld,  that 
the  museum  is  to  be  removed  from  its  present  site  to  one 
within  the  town, experience  having  proved  that  the  working 
population  will  not  walk  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town, 
mostly  up  steep  hills,  to  look  at  a  collection  of  objects  of 
ancient  art.  The  whole  story  is  an  amusing  comment 
on  Mr.  Ruskin's  efforts  to  artistically  evangelize  the 
masses.  There  is  nothing  in  the  collection  that  is  not 
worth  looking  at,  though  it  is  a  curiously  illogical  assort^ 
ment  of  things  having  no  relation  to  one  another  ;  but 
there  is  a  melancholy  deserted  look  about  the  small  room 
and  its  valuable  but  incoherent  collection,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  transference  to  a  more  central  position 
may  bring  a  little  more  life  to  it. 


Paris. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  art  awards 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  Mr.  Stanley  Little  says  : — 
"  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  a  self- 
respecting  artist  can  be  found  willing  to  expose  his 
work  to  the  indignity  of  appraisement  at  the  hands 
of  any  jury  whatsoever,  for  when  the  system  obtains 
of  deciding  relative  merit  by  bestowing  medals 
fashioned  out  of  metals  varying  so  much  in  value 
as  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  the  term  appraisement 
is  a  very  proper  one  to  use.  Art  is  individual.  A 
work  of  art  has  no  relative  value ;  it  is  a  distant 
creation,  and  it  neither  vies  nor  competes  with  any 
other  work  of  art.  It  is  true  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  state  that  very  many  of  the  works  sent  to  Pans 
satisfied  the  conditions  of  this  axiom,  which  is 
admittedly  an  exacting  one.  It  may  be  urged  that 
if  artists  can  be  excused  at  all  for  allowing  their 
pictures  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
manufacturer  or  shopman  allows  his  mustard, 
starch,  and  potted  meats  to  be  treated,  they  find 
their  justification  in  the  fact  that  in  Paris,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  they  are  most  likely  to  meet  a 
jury  able  and  willing  to  judge  their  work  with 
fairness  and  intelligence.  The  result  certainly 
does,  in  a  measure,  go  to  justify  a  plea  of  the  kind, 
although  it  is  cnrions  to  note  evidences  of  the 
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severe  conflict  which  must  have  raged  within  the 
breasts  of  the  jurymen.  Between  their  desire  to 
recognise  only  that  which  was  worthy,  and  their 
natural  hesitancy  to  deny  honours  to  the  men  we 
have  honoured,  the  polite  Frenchman  must  have 
had  a  very  indifferent  time.  Either  some  inkling  of 
the  truth  must  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
Frenchmen  begin  to  know  that  our  academic 
honours  have  no  m.ore  significance  than  attaches 
to  the  membership  of  an  exclusive,  and  in  this  case 
a  discredited  club,  or  our  neighbours  were  really 
big  enough  to  judge  the  work  in  a  single-minded 
manner  on  its  own  merits.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
large  number  of  Academicians  and  Associates  have 
received  but  scant  recognition.  Presuming  the 
awards  to  have  any  significance,  and,  at  all  events, 
they  must  have  every  significance  for  men  who 
have  deliberately  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
receiving  them,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  position 
more  unenviable  than  to  be  called  upon  to  receive 
that  kind  of  recognition  which  places  one  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  rank.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of 
a    large    number  of    Royal    Academicians  and 

Associates.''   

Berlin. 

A  building  is  now  being  erected  in  Berlin  which  might 
well  be  imitated  in  London  for  the  sake  of  poor  literary 
men  as  well  as  painters.  It  is  an  "  Artists'  Home,"  and 
will  be  inhabited  by  12  painters  and  12  sculptors,  with, 
of  course,  24  studios.  The  home  will  also  contain  living 
rooms,  and  a  common  hall  for  meals  together.  The 
building  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  patron  saint  of  artists. 


The  Scottish  Art  Review,  October.  London,  Elliott'Stock. 

Mr.  Mavor  continues  to  maintain  his  periodical  at  a 
remarkably  high  level  of  achievement,  though  he  should 
not  let  Mrs.  Graham  Tomson  put  him  off  with  her 
poorest  work,  while  the  really  fine  things  recently 
produced  by  her  are  snapped  up  by  "  Arry "  of  the 
Universal  Review.  The  picture  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  present  number  is  not  properly  placed  ;  it  should 
facep'ge  155,  and  not  page  144.  Somewhat  similarly 
"La  Morte  Amoureuse  "  is  an  esthetic  poem  which 
suffers  from  the  appallingly  close  proximity  of  Heine- 
mann's  "  Wheat  Coffee."  The  opportunity  of  seeing 
even  in  process  reproduction  a  work  by  Matthys  Maris 
is  no  small  treat,  and  South  Kensington  dovecots  will  be 
we  fear,  terribly  fluttered  by  the  hawk-like  vigilance  and 
keen  critical  down  swoops  of  Mr.  Gleeson  White.  The 
obvious  unpartiality  and  freedom  from  prejudice  of  the 
critic  makes  his  censure  of  the  National  Competition  a 
very  "distressful,"  not  to  say  difficult,  matter  for 
professional  apologists  to  tackle. 


A  Century  of  Artists.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  4to.  James 
MacLehose  and  Sons.  Glasgow,  i88g. 

This  sumptuous  quarto  is  one  of  three  superbly 
printed  volumes  shewn  in  case  No.  725  of  the  present 
Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  Book  lovers  in 
London  must  feel  a  pang  of  jealousy  that  a  provincial 
town  should  have  the  honour  of  issuing  what  is,  in  its 
way,  the  finest  book  of  the  year.  In  most  respects 
uniform  with  the  previous  "  Memorial  of  French  and 
Dutch  Loan  Collection,"  Edinburgh,  1886,  it  surpasses 
that  splendid  tome  in  many  ways.  To  say  that  its 
-etchings  are  equal  to  those  of  the  former  volume  is  surely 


sufficiently  high  praise,  but  true,  and  the  pictures  in  the 
text  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  the  former 
book.  Like  its  companion,  the  selection  of  works  in- 
cluded is  purely  arbitrary,  for  both  volumes  are 
catalogues  of  actual  collections  shewn  at  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  exhibitions  respectively.  Thus  all  criticism 
of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  painters  chosen  to 
represent  the  century  of  artists  herein  set  forth  must  be 
abandoned.  To  be  thus  debarred  from  showing  to  his 
own  satisfaction  what  an  infinitely  better  selection  the 
critic  would  himself  have  made,  is  to  rob  him  of  a  keen 
joy.  When  an  anthology  of  poems  or  a  typical  selection 
of  paintings  comes  to  be  noticed  by  his  jaded  pen,  then 
he  is  able  to  pour  forth  recondite  learning  in  a  way  that 
simply  astounds  his  readers,  as,  like  a  young  curate 
demolishing  modern  philosophers,  he  has  the  last 
triumphant  note,  for  nobody  answers  him.  One  point 
the  two  books  possess  in  common  is  the  authorship  of 
the  accompanying  text.  Whether  a  more  catholicly 
disposed  critic  is  ever  possible  than  Mr.  Henley  is  very 
doubtful.  If  such  a  paragon  did  exist,  that  he  would  have 
the  rare  quality  of  expression,  and  impart  his  succinct 
and  compact  thought  with  the  distinction  of  utterance  that 
characterises,  the  author  of  "  A  Book  of  Verses,"  may  be 
fearlessly  declared  impossible.  That  Mr.  Henley's 
catholicity  refuses  to  stultify  itself,  and  that  his 
own  strongly  individual  opinions  are  liable  to  be 
in  opposition  to  many  critics,  is  quite  likely.  For 
the  author  is  a  man  first  and  an  art  critic  after, 
whereas  the  ordinary  moralist  upon  the  ethics  of  pictures 
is  most  certainly  as  a  rule  as  far  removed  from  one's  con- 
ception of  a  man — as  his  own  idea  of  nature  is  from  the 
world  as  we  know  it.  By  limiting  the  critical  remarks 
to  exclude  living  English  artists,  all  suspicion  of  log- 
rolling or  of  private  prejudice  is  foregone.  In  view  of 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  those  still  actively  producing, 
when  a  rash  student  of  their  work  dares  to  formulate  an 
opinion  that  is  not  absolutely  unmixed  laudation,  it  is 
perhaps  wisest  to  merely  catalogue  facts,  and  leave  the 
ungracious  task  of  anticipating  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
to  those  who  are  too  self-confident  to  doubt  their  ability 
to  decide  promptly  upon  the  merit  of  any  and  every  point 
in,jart,  morals  or  society.  The  standpoint  of  the  criti- 
cism is  tersely  explained  by  the  author  in  his  preface, 
wherein  he  says  "It  is  obvious  that  art,  unlike  morality, 
is  not  a  matter  of  latitude.  Its  laws  are  universal  in 
their  operation  ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
a  picture  commands  the  respectful  admiration  of  Peebles 
it  should  therefore  command  the  respectful  admiration  of 
Paris.  In  both  places,  we,  have,  no  doubt,  to  reckon 
with  a  certain  amount  of  parochial  sentiment.  But  the 
standard  which  obtains  at  Peebles,  is  a  good  deal  the 
more  parochial,  and  in  a  general  competition  Paris  and 
Peebles  do  not  meet  on  equal  terms."  This  mood  is 
well  kept  in  the  masterly  sketches  of  the  viarous 
painters  dwelt  upon  at  length.  T  hose  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  romanticists  are  texti  ally  reprinted  (with 
one  exception)  from  the  earlier  work.  The  hundred 
and  three  artists  represented  in  this  volume,  range  from 
Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  Messrs.  Albert 
Moore  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  from  Delacroix  to  Harpignies, 
from  George  Jameson  to  Mr.  James  Guthrie.  The  works 
chosen  are  fairly  representative,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
not  only  are  the  numbers  limited  to  the  loan  collection 
at  Glasgow,  but  even  the  choice  from  those  shown,  was 
restricted  to  some  extent  by  private  ownership  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  Therefore  this  "Century 
of  British  Artists"  has  not  an  example  of  the 
masterpiece  of  each.  Such  a  volume  yet  waits  in 
the  future,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  if  a  great 
exhibition,  such  as  rumour  threatens  for  1892 — come 
to  pass — it  may  find  its  memorial  in  a  companion 
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volume  to  this.  Of  full  page  plates,  the  heliogravure  of 
Dante's  Dream,  by  Rossetti  (the  one  in  the  possession  of 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool),  is  perhaps  the  finest,  but 
Burne  Jones'  Wood  Nymph,"  and  Raeburn's  "  Girl 
Sketching."  are  also  charming  mechanical  reproductions. 
Mr.  William  Hole's  etching  of  Corot's  "  Wild  man  of  the 
woods  "  and  Matthys  Maris'  "  Montmartre,"  are  both 
powerful  and  broadly  conceived  paraphrases  of  the 
original  paintings.  The  text  illustrations  vary  somewhat 
in  excellance ;  more  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
photographing  certain  colour  schemes  than  from  any 
absence  of  effort  to  secure  perfect  results.  As  a  whole  the 
illustrations  may  fairly  challenge  those  of  any  book  yet 
issued  in  this  kingdom.  But  the  charm  of  the  volume,  un- 
like its  kindred,  is  not  solely  in  its  pictures.  The  editors' 
notes  are  as  fascinating.  To  illustrate  the  crisp  certainty 
of  Mr.  Henley's  analysis,  this  excerpt  from  the  note  on 
"  Constable  "  may  be  taken.  "  He  was  found  to  have 
carried  the  realistic  ideal  to  a  point  so  far  ahead  of  the 
furthest  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  the 
results  he  obtained,  and  the  convention  through  which 
he  obtained  them,  were  practically  new.  What  was 
more,  they  were  new  in  the  right  way  and  to  the 
right  purpose.  They  tended  to  the  cult  of  sincerity  in 
observation  and  expression ;  they  showed  the  use 
of  a  complete  equipment ;  they  foreshadowed  a  world 
of  possibilities,  the  right  of  way  through  which  was  only 
to  be  won  by  close  and  patient  intercourse  with  Nature. 
They  suggested  the  basis  of  an  art  which  should  deal 
broadly  with  man's  impressions  of  the  natural  appear- 
ances of  weather,  atmosphere  and  distance,  and  their 
correspondence  with  his  moods.  In  fact  they  were  the 
oeginnings  of  what  has  been  called  Romanticism  in  land- 
scape. They  did  for  it  what  Scott's  novels  and  Byron's 
verse  had  done,  or  were  doing,  for  fiction,  poetry,  and 
the  drama.  They  were  the  inspiration  of  what  is  fast 
coming  to  be  recognised  as  the  loftiest  expression  of 
modern  painting,  for  not  far  behind  them  was  the  art  of 
Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Dupre,  Courbet,  Diaz,  and  above 
all  of  Corot  and  of  Millet." 

The  author's  sympathies  are  well  known  to  be  strongly 
with  the  Romantic  school,  yet  his  article  on  Turner  is 
keenly  responsive  to  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  the  larger  view  of  cliques 
that  rules  in  this  book,  but  a  passage  from  the  Turner 
article  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  of  its  criticism. 

"It  is  indeed,  a  fact  that  at  this  time  Turner  belongs 
neither  to  hell  nor  to  heaven,  but  hangs  like  Mahomet's 
coffin  suspended  in  mid  air,  somewhere — nobody  knows 
in  what  degree  of  latitude — between  the  empyrean  and 
the  abyss.  On  the  one  hand  is  Mr.  Ruskin  with  the 
great  army  of  those  who  think  with  him  ;  and  for  them 
Turner  not  only  unites  the  excellence  of  Claude, 
the  Poussins,  Ruysdael,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Wilson, 
Crome,  Van  de  Velde,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  but  is 
also  a  Turner,  and  so  the  last  potentiality — the  ultimate 
and  consummate  flower — of  landscape.  On  the  other  is 
the  s  mall  but  increasing  group  of  critics  which  demands 
of  a  n  artist  not  personality  but  art,  not  experiment  but 
ach  ievement,  not  riot  but  order,  not  excess  but  measure, 
qu  ality,  perfection — not  Turner  and  Rousseau  but  Claude 
and  Corot — and  sees  in  him  a  man  whose  genius,  to  put 
it  metaphorically,  lived  in  a  castle  with  a  score  of 
posterns  and  no  great  gateway.  To  strike  and  hold  the 
balance  between  the  two  factions  is  as  yet  impossible. 
Turner  has  been  so  magnificiently  overpraised  that,  as 
was  inevitable,  he  is  just  now — he  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come — the  breaking  point  of  a  great  wave  of  reaction. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  such  deadly  influence  as  excess  of 
praise  ;  and  that  Turner  has  survived  the  enthusiasm  cf 
Mr.  Ruskin  is,  perhaps,  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
his  greatness  that  can  be  advanced."    Page  after  page 


might  be  quoted,  picture  after  picture  described,  but 
even  then  we  should  fail  to  convey  the  charm  of  the 
text,  or  the  high  quality  of  its  illustrations.  A  word  of 
praise  to  the  binding,  a  rough  dull  red  sail-cloth,  with 
a  gorgeous  blazoning  of  gold  letters  and  emblem, 
worthily  enshrining  a  very  sumptuous  volume. 
Stray  Leaves  of  Literature.  By  F.  Saunders.  London, 
Elliot  Stock,  1889. 

The  ;art  of  being  a  grandfather,  found  the  greatest 
dramatic  voice  of  this  cycle  to  formulate  its  pleasures  and 
its  pain.  To-day  the  art  of  owning  books  with  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  but  yet  in  a  way  apart  from 
that  of  the  mere  reader — or  the  mere  collector — is  being 
set  forth  in  many  daintily  printed  octavos  ;  especially  in 
the  olive  clad  series  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  Who 
that  knows  the  delight  of  this  literature  of  literature, 
these  criticisms  of  critics,  does  not|love  one^or  another  of 
these  insinuating  volumes,  that  fascinate  you  to  buy 
them  by  their  pleasant  externals,  that  tempt  you  to  dip 
into  a  page,  and  loiter  through  their  leaves  ;  which  grow  to 
be  lasting  favourites.  Augustine  Birrell's  Obiter  Dicta, 
Galton's  Urbana  Scripta,  J.  Roger  Rees'  trio,  "The 
Pleasures  and  Recreations  of  a  Bookworm,"  and  "The 
Brotherhood  of  Letters"  and  so  on  to  the  latest  born  of 
this  little  coterie,  Stray  Leaves  of  Literature,  by  F, 
Saunders.  This  new  has  bantling  caught  much  of  the 
witchery  of  its  predecessors  with  some  notes  of  its  own 
melody.  In  its  pages  are  new  things  that  are  true,  and 
true  things  that  are  not  new.  But  to  meet  a  favourite 
quotation,  is  only  a  shade  less  pleasing  than  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  new  thought.  If  Mr.  Saunders  had  been  a 
little  less  ready  to  quote  from  the  minor  poets,  we  might 
have  been  spareda  few  too-familiar  lines, yet  this  one  draw- 
back is  inadequate  to  mar  a  really  charming  volume. 
We  are  spared  so  far  the  all  pervading  prefix  of  art,  to 
the  different?  manifestations  of  that  maligned  quality  in 
literature.  Yet,  as  in  designs,  etchings,  and  the  lesser  arts 
and  crafts,  there  are  those  that  are  as  lovable  by  their 
simplicity  as  admirable  by  their  artistic  Ipresentation,  so 
a  book  like  this  appeals  to  our  inner  tastes  and  is 
welcomed  not  for  criticism,  not  even  for  knowledge,  but 
just  because  we  love  it,  and  love  forbears  to  offer 
reasons  for  its  choice. 


®bxtuarg. 

J.  V.  Bridgeman. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  V.  Bridgeman, 
dramatic  author,  in  his  70th  year.  His  compositions  for 
the  operatic  stage  were  numerous,  and  included  '*  The 
Puritan's  Daughter,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  with  music 
by  Balfe,  which  was  first  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent-garden,  under  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  manage- 
ment ;  and  "The  Armourer  of  Nantes,"  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  with  music  by  Balfe,  also  first  produced  at  the  same 
theatre, 

J.  C.  Monro. 
We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Monro, 
a  contemporary  and  early  associate  of  Orchardson, 
Pettie  and  J.  Burr.  For  a  time  he  bade  fair  to  rank 
with  these  now  eminent  painters.  His  picture,  *'  The 
Rehearsal,"  exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  in  1868,  obtained  the  distinction  of  being 
hung  in  the  place  of  honour  for  that  year.  He  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  found  a 
ready  sale  for  his  works,  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  con- 
tinued and  increasing  ill-health,  he  was  not  able  to 
exhibit  much.  He  has  left  innumerable  sketches  and 
many  unfinished  pictures  whch  point  very  sadly  to  a 
long  struggle  with  failinghealth  and  strength. 
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BARNSTAPLE  SCHOOL   OF  ART, 
Municipal  Buildings,  High  Street. 


Head  Master:  Mr.  J.  CHAUBONNIER. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday — 11  to  1,  3.30  to  5. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in 
Summer  and  every  evening  in  Winter 

FROM  7  TO  9. 


Frederick  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BIDEFOKD   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Bridge  Buildings,  Bridge  Street. 


Head  Master:  Mr.  S.  THOMAS. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Wednesday— 2.30  to  4, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday— 11  to  12.30,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 

CLASSES  FOR  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE 
AND  MODELLING  IN  CLAY. 

J.  W.  Narraway,  Hon.  Secretary. 

DEVONPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Free  Library  Buildings,  Duke  Street. 

Head  Master:   Mr.   HENRY  R.  BABB. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
Thursday— 11  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  6  to  9.30. 
■Saturday — 6  to  8. 

class  for  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

W.  J.  Lamb,  Hon.  Secretary. 

EXETER  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Queen  Street, 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  JAMES  B.  BIRKMYER. 


Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9. 

Tuesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday— 7  to  9. 

Thursday— 10.30  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Friday— 2.3C  to  4.30,  5.45  to  7,  7  to  9. 

Pearson  B.  Hay  ward,  Hon.  Secretary, 


PENZANCE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Morrab  Road. 


Head  Master :  Mr.  H.  M.  GEOFFROI. 


Classes  are  held  on 

Monday— 11  to  1, 6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

Thursday— 7.30  to  9. 

Friday— 11  to  1,  6  to  7.30,  7.30  to  9. 

R.  P.  Couch,  Hon  Secretary. 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Princess  Square. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BABB. 

Classes  are  held  on 

Tnp«*r»Av  1'  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30, 

iUESDAY  I    7.30  to  9.30. 

Wednesday — 2.30  to  4.  Thursday— 10  to  12. 

FPTT.AV  *o  1'  2.30  to  4.30,  4.30  to  6,  6  to  7.30 

FRIDAY    I    7.30  to  9.30. 
Saturday — 10  to  12,  2.30  to  4,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIFE  glass  on  TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 
SATURDAY  7.30  TO  9.30. 

George  Hawken,  Hon.  Secretary. 

TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Vivian  Institute. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  GEO.  BEDFORD. 


Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 2.30  to  4.40,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuesday — 11  to  1. 

Wednesday— 2.30  to  4.30,  7.30  to  9.30. 
Friday— 11  to  1,  7.30  to  9.30. 

LIEE  class  on  FRIDAY  11  TO  1. 


H.  L.  Schuster,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TEIGNMOUTH   SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Orchard  Gardens. 


Head  Master  :  Mr.  WALTER  D.  FINCH. 

Classes  are  held  on 
Monday— 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Wednesday — 10.30  to  1,  2.30  to  4.30,  7  to  9. 
Friday— 7  to  9. 

class  for  drawing  and  painting  from  life. 

Arthur  Southey,  Hon.  Secretary, 
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FINE  ART  WORKS         William  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

#*#  AN  OPPORTUNITY  THAT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  NEGLECTED. 


Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpure  and  s.  d. 
Painting,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Reprint  of  the  Eu- 
largedEdition,  with  additionalNotes,  and  120 
large  engravings,  many  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully coloured  and  illuminated  with  gold, 
first  published  at  £15  15s,  royal  folio, 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  top  edges, 
gilt  CO  0 

Carter's  Ancient  Architecture  of  England, 
illustrated  by  109  large  copper  plate 
engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  2000 
specimens.  Reprint  of  the  Best  Edition, 
with  Indexes,  Illustrative  Notes,  by  John 
Britton,  F.S.A.,  2  vols  in  1,  royal  folio, 
richly  bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  top 
edges  gilt  (first  published  at  £12  12s)        -    40  0 

Marlborough  Gems,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi, 
Gemmarum  Antiquarum  Delectus  et  Praes- 
tantioribus  Desumptiis  quae  in  Dactylio- 
thecis  Marlburiensis  Conservantur,  108  full- 
page  engravings,  chiefly  by  Bartolozzi, 
illustrating  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
gems  ever  formed,  2  large  vols,  folio,  richly 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  gilt  top, 
original  price  ;^10     -       .       -       -       -    40  0 

Cuitt's  (George)  Wanderings  and  Pencillings 
amongst  Ruins  of  the  Olden  Time,  73 
etchings,  many  brilliant  India  proof  iiupres- 
sions  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  England  and  Wales,  roy.  folio, 
beautifully  bound  in  the  best  levant  half 
morocco  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub  ;^12  128)    -    35  0 

Roberts. — The  Holy  Land,  after  Lithographs 
by  Louis  Baghe,  from  Original  Drawings 
bj  David  Robert,  R.A.,  with  Historical 
Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly, 
LL.D.,  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
containing  120  full-page  tinted  plates,  imp. 
4to,  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards  (pub  5O3)  -    26  0 

Canova  (The  Works  of  Antonio)  in  Sculpture 
AND  Modelling,  142  exquisite  plates 
engraved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses,  with 
Descriptions  from  the  Italian  of  the 
Countess  Albrizzi,  imp.  Svo,  handsomely 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  gilt  top, 
originally  published  at  £Q  12s  -       -       -    20  0 

Switzerland,  its  Scenery  and  its  People  : 
Pictorially  represented  by  300  Pictures  in 
the  Text,  and  67  full- page  Pictures,  of 
which  16  are  in  colours,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Text  based  on  the  German 
of  Dr.  Gsell  Fels,  super-royal  4to,  gilt 
edges  (pub  42s)         .       -       -       -       -    18  0 

Rhine  (The),  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea, 
translated  by  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  from  the 
German  of  Karl  Stieler,  &c.,  with  420 
Illustrations,  super  roy.  4to  (pub  £2  28)  -    16  6 

HuLME  (F.  E.),  Suggestions  in  Floral  Design, 
with  62  full-page  plates  printed  in  gold  and 
colours,  folio,  gilt  edges  (pub  55s)     -       -    11  0 
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Lacroix — Military  and  Religious  Life  in 
THE  Middle  Ages,  400  finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  8vo        .       .       .  - 
Lacroix — Ditto,  half  roan,  gilt  edges 
Lacroix — Science  and  Literature  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  400  finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  8vo        .       -       -  . 
Lacroix — Ditto  half  roan,  gilt  edges 
Lacroix — The  Eighteenth  Century  ;  France, 
1700—1789,    with    351    finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  Svo        .       .       .  . 

Lacroix — Ditto,  half  roan,  gilt  edges 
Lacroix — Manners, Customs  and  Dress  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  illustrated  by  15  chromo- 
lithographs, and  upwards  of  400  engrav- 
ings, imp.  8vo,  cloth  sides  and  leather  back 
(pub  31s  6d) 
Lacroix — The  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
edited  by  Walter  Armstrong,  M.A.,  illus- 
trated with  12   chromo-lithographs,  and 
upwards  of  400  engravings,  imp.  8vo,  gilt 
top  (pub  21s)    -       -       -       -       -       -    10  6 

Wordsworth  Country,  Through  the,  by 
Professor  Wm.  Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  with  .56  etchings  of  Lake 
Scenery  by  Harry  Goodwin,  printed  on 
Japanese  paper,  imp.  8vo  (pub  £2  2s) 
Art  and  Letters,  edited  by  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  engravings  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  including  many  of 
the  choicest  illustrations  of  "  1' Art,"  folio, 

gilt  top  (pub  21s)  

Audsley  (W.  and  G.  A.),  Outlines  of  Orna- 
ment IN  ALL  Styles  :  A  Work  of  Reference 
for  the  Architect,  Art  Manufacturer, 
Decorative  Artist,  and  Practical  Painter, 
60  plates,  with  Introductory  Text,  small 

folio  (pub  31s  6d)  

Thompson — Life  and  Works  of  Jacob 
Thompson  the  Painter,  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  with  steel  plates  and  wood  engrav- 
ings in  the  highest  style  of  art,  large  4to, 
gilt  edges  (pub  31s  6d) 
Turner  — A  Short  History  of  Art,  by 
Francis  C.  Turner,  B.A.,  with  numerous 
engravings  and  full-page  plates,  400  pp.  8vo 

(pub  123  6d)  

Delamotte  (P.  H.)  Drawing  Copies,  oblong 
imp.  Svo,  boards  (pub  12a) 


10  0 


8  0 


8  0 


5  0 
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This  volume  contains  torty-eight  outline  and  forty-eight  shaded 
plates  of  architecture,  trees, figures,  fragments,  landscapes,  boats, 
and  sea-pieces,  drawn  on  stone  by  Protessor  Delamotte. 

Handbook  of  Art  Industries  in  Pottery  and 
the  Precious  Metals,  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  220  wood  engravings  and  various 
coloured  plates,  Svo,  gilt  top  (pub  lOs  6d)     2  9 

How  TO  Draw  in  Freehand,  96  Graduated 

Studies  of  Models  (pub  5s)  ...  26 


Development  of.  Two  Essays  by  Wm. 
Martin  Conway  Roscoe,  16  plates,  sm.  4to, 
gilt  edges  (pub  5s)       -       -       -  - 
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Now  Ready.  Uniform  with  the  new  Editions  of  "  The  STONES  of  VENICE/ 
and    The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

MODERN  PAINTERS," 
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THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition 
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THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  An  exact 
Reprint  of  the  Issue  of  1880,  with  its  various  Additions  to  the  Text  of  the 
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boards,  21s. 
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Preface.   Ninth  Edition. 
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TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE.  Twenty-five 
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THE  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 
Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Article  on  the  Economy 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

QUEEN  of  the  AIR  :  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 

and  Storm. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  to 
Decoration  and  Manufacture.  Delivered  in  1858-59.  With  New  Preface 
and  Added  Note. 

"A  JOY  FOR  EVER"  (and  ITS  PRICE  in  the  MARKET) 
The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With 
New  Preface  and  Added  Articles. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 
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LECTURES  on  ART  :  Delivered  at  Oxford  in  1870.  Revised 

by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface. 

THE  ETHICS  of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.   Fifth  Edition. 


EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE  :  With 
the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published,  in  cloth  cover  (unbound) 
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THE  RUSKIN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  specially  engraved  for  the  work.  A  Selection  of  Thou=;hts,  Mottoes, 
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Edition,  with  India  proof  Portrait,  15s.  Several  other  bindings  kept  in 
stock.  This  work  gives  a  general  insight  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings  and 
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ROADSIDE  SONGS  of  TUSCANY :  Translated  and 
Illustrated  by  FraNcesca  Alexander,  and  Edited  by  John 
Ruskin.  With  Articles  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Domestic  Useful- 
ness, the  Virtues  necessary  to  Sainthood,  the  Priest's  Offices, 
and  Gipsy  Character;  also  Preface  Epilogue,  and  Editorial 
Notes. 

In  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  2  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  the 
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PROSERPINA  :  Studies  in  Way-side  Flowers.  Vol. 
I.  containing  13  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Wood  and  Steel, 
15s.,  paper  boards,  The  first  four  Parts  of  Vol.  II.  are  also  to 
be  had,  zs.  6d.  each. 

THE  LAWS  of  FESOLE  :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  As  determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters.  Vol.  L 
containing  12  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  los.  paper  boards. 

LOVE'S  MEINIE:  Essays  on  English  Birds.  8vo 
4s.  6d.  paper  boards,  i.  The  Robin.— 2.  The  Swallow.— 3.  The 
Dabchicks. 

MORNINGS  in  FLORENCE.  Being  Simple 
Studies  of  Christian  Art,  for  English  Travellers.  i2mo.  rod. 
each.  No.  i.  Santa  Croce.— 2.  The  Golden  Gate.— 3.  Before 
the  Soldan. — 4.  The  Vaulted  Book.— 5.  The  Strait  Gate. — 
6.  The  Shepherd's  Tower.  These  Six  Parts  may  be  had  bound 
together  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

ST.  MARK'S  REST.  The  History  of  Venice. 
Written  for  the  Help  of  the  few  Travellers  who  still  care  for 
her  Monuments.    i2mo.  complete,  in  cloth,  7s. 

Paper  boards,  22s.  6d. ;  purple  calf,  gilt  edges,  27s,  6d.  each,  8vo. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Sculpture.  With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Plates 
by  the  Autotype  Process,  i.  Of  the  Division  of  Arts.— 2- 
Idolatry.— 3.  Imagination.— 4.  Likeness.— 5.  Structure. — 6. 
The  School  of  Athena. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.  Six  Lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-Page  Fac- 
similes from  Holbein's  *  Dance  of  Death '  and  12  Autotype 
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Durer.) — 6.  Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving. 
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VAL  D*  ARNO.  Ten  Lectures  on  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  i  Steel  Engraving  and 
12  Autotypes. 

UNTO  this  LAST.  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  cloth ;  4s.  roan 
gilt  edges,  i2mo. 

FRONDES  AGRESTES.  Readings  in  "Modern 
Paintois.    Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  3s. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 
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Ninth  Edition.   Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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KALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 

Information  to  appear  here  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  20th  of  each  month. 

December  2.— R.W.S.  Winter  Exhibition  opens.— 
Impressionist  Show  at  Goupil's  Gallery  opens. 
— Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  New  Show  opens. 

December  3. — Musical  Guild  Concert,  Kensington 
Town  Hall.— Lecture  at  the  College  of  Organ- 
ists, 8  p.m. 

December  4.— Mr.  Brett's  New  Sketches  on  view  at 
his  Studio,  38,  Harley  Street.— New  Play  at  the 
Savoy. 

December  5.— "Design  and  Expression,"  Lecture 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  at  the  "Arts and  Crafts." 

December  10.— Musical  Guild  Concert,  Kensington 
Town  Hall. 

December  12. — Symphony  Concert,  St.  James's  Hall. 
December  13.— Madame  Perugini  s  Vocal  Recital, 
Stienway  Hall,  8.30. 


CANZONE. 


What  shall  I  give  you  of  my  very  love. 
And  of  the  heart  that  your  bright  face 
makes  glad  ? 
What  has  the  earth  of  treasure,  what  above 
The  skies  is  set,  by  daring  may  be  had, 
That  will  I  straightway  seek 
If  only  knowing,  it  will  gladden  thee : 
Albeit  my  arm  is  weak. 
The  thought  of  thy  sweet  favour  maketh 
strong, 

Thy  servant  armed  shall  be 

Of  Love,  whose  aid  is  mightier  than  a  throng. 

What  shall  I  give  3^ou  of  my  very  love  ? 

You  do  not  need  the  praises  of  poor  pens. 
Nor  may  my  feeble,  faltering  accents  move 

The  maidens  nine,  Parnassus'  denizens: 
Nor  wealth  may  be  your  need, 
Whose  wants  are  simple,  to  whose  happy  heart 
Unknown  are  strife  or  greed  : 

Nor  anything  of  learning  may  I  bring, 
Since  yours  the  better  part. 

Of  one  who  lives  by  Nature's  tutoring. 

What  shall  I  give  you  of  my  very  love, 

To  set  a  seal  upon  my  loyalty. 
That  you  may  say  hereafter,  "  And  he  clove 

In  all  and  to  the  uttermost,  unto  me." 
One  thing  remains  to  give. 
And  in  the  giving  may  the  white  gods  aid  ! 
All  hurtful  faults  that  live 

Within  me,  and  are  cherished  of  false  pride : 
These  I  give  up ;  so  made 

More  worthy,  may  I  seek  again,  thy  side ! 


LETTERS  TO  LIVING  ARTISTS. 

No.  IV.— TO  MR.  H.  STACY 
MARKS,  R.A. 

Dear  Mr.  Stacy  Marks, — This  month  a 
desire  to  observe  the  supreme  motto  that 
controls  its  mood,  or  should  do  so,  Peace  and 
Goodwill  to  all  men,"  places  the  writer  of  these 
letters  in  an  awkward  position.  Undoubtedly 
the  forty  Royal  Acadmecians  are  men,  as  well 
as  immortals,  and  have  peace  and  goodwill 
enough  and  to  spare  among  their  councils, 
but  whether  any  student  of  the  arts  to-day  can 
keep  his  peace  with  them  and  proffer  them  hearty 
good  will,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  popular  text  should  be  chosen  whereon 
to  hang  a  letter  to  yourself;  for  "Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,"  (erroneously  supposed 
by  many  to  be  a  sentence  from  Holy  Writ)  is 
strangely  familiar  in  connection  with  your 
name.  Your  *'two  monks  shaving"  has  illus- 
trated the  virtue  of  this  quality,  not  heretofore 
deemed  a  distinctly  monastic  virtue,  throughout 
the  globe.  But  although  cleanliness  be  indeed 
next  to  godliness,  whether  the  clean  hard  line 
of  your  work  is  near  akin  to  the  divine  spirit 
of  art,  may  be  questioned.  Yet  you  hav^e  such 
a  naively  unconscious  way  of  disarming  the 
hypercritical  by  the  evident  love  you  display 
for  your  own  mannerisms,  that  we  may  waive 
the  more  subtle  qualities  deemed  essential  to 
pictorial  art,  and  take  your  natural-historic 
moralities  as  lineal  decendants  of  the  Fabliaux 
of  the  May  en  Age,  lacking  perhaps  the  robust 
vigour  and  literal  truth  of  those  early  studies 
in  symbolism,  but  possessing  the  more  common- 
place qualities  of  local  form  and  colour  that  we 
require  to-day.  As  I  write,  a  woodcut  from 
the  Dyalogiis  Creaturarum  attributed  to  Nicolas 
Pergaminus  and  printed  by  Gerard  Leeu,  at 
Gouda,  in  Holland,  1480,  shows  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  early  and  later  illus- 
trators of  anecdotal  animals.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  picture  the  wolf  and 'the  ass,  are  so 
strangely  like  each  other,  that  it  needs  a  study 
of  the  text  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate  before 
one  is  quite  certain  which  is  which.  Now  in 
your  work  no  such  doubt  could  reasonably 
exist.  Many  of  your  birds  might  serve  to 
illustrate  Gould's  magnificent  quartos  upon 
ornithology  and  be  equally  valuable  with  its 
fine  plates  as  records  of  facts  seen.  The 
stuffed  animals,  bric-a-brac,  and  other  items 
of  detail  crowded  upon  your  canvasses,  are  all 
mathematically  precise  in  their  explanation  of 
their  colours,  textures  and  structures.  Even 
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the  human  animals  you  introduce  are  typical 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  easily  recognisable 
from  the  other  mammalia  therein,  and  with 
pleasant  attributes  of  their  own. 

Among  your  studies  of  birds,  exhibited 
recently  with  a  commercial  success  that  must 
have  been  very  gratifying,  I  confess  the  early 
lead-pencil  study  of  your  childhood  seemed  to 
me  to  have  more  artistic  merit  than  any.  The 
later  works  showed  most  accurate  plans  of  bird 
construction,  admirable  coloured  maps  and 
working  drawings  of  use  to  a  taxidermist,  but 
were,  one  and  all,  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
faintest  trace  of  art,  takmg  art  to  be  the 
quality  beyond  and  superior  to  the  most 
exquisite  mechanism.  The  public  love  not 
such  distinctions  and  recognising  the  faithful 
presenation  of  a  bird's  body,  care  little  that 
the  soul  or  life  of  the  feathered  things  are 
never  once  suggested.  That  you  studied  them 
from  nature  no  one  doubts,  but  a  similar  time 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum  might  have 
yielded  equally  fine  results.  In  the  whole 
number  shown,  no  new  facts  of  the  disposition 
■or  habit  of  the  birds  caught  from  the  sentient 
bipeds,  delighted  a  visitor,  or  roused  any 
sympathy  with  the  feathered  creatures  depicted. 

But  you  have  not  confined  yourself  entirely 
-to  these  fable  subjects.  You  have  also  set  forth 
a  Christmas  card-like  view  of  the  much 
maligned  Middle  Ages  and  make  those  over- 
romanced  times  appear  devoid  of  the  softer 
graces  that  mouldering  age  has  dowered  them 
with,  showing  scenes  as  harsh  and  crude  and 
unromantic  as  this  prosaic  period  itself  could 
parallel. 

We  might,  of  course,  doubt  if  the  Middle 
Ages  were  without  atmosphere,  and  if  all 
objects  were  set  in  a  vacuum,  lighted  from  no 
particular  quarter  and  at  no  particular  time  of 
day.  In  those  early  paintings  on  missal  marge 
and  sumptuous  title  page,  the  half  conventional 
arrangement  of  gold  and  colours,  in  spite  of  its 
disregard  of  nature,  has  a  definite  charm  of  its 
own,  but,  unfortunately,  this  very  charm  was 
accidently  imparted  by  the  painters.  They 
did  not  aim  at  quaintness  and  conceit,  at  least 
we  cannot  suppose  their  aim  was  satisfied  there  ; 
but  that  they  tried  for  beauty  and  dignity.  To 
enjoy  their  work  now,  is  to  deliberately  assume 
for  the  while  a  retrospective  impression  of 
things,  forgetting  the  newer  truths  grasped 
by  even  their  much-abused  degenerate  followers, 
and  only  looking  at  nature  through  the  eyes  of 
those  simple-minded  students  of  art. 

Whether  men,  a  few  hundred  years  hence, 
will  trouble  to  change  their  standpoint  to 
admire   your   pseudo-mediaeval   myths,  is  a 


perilous  conjecture.  When  a  day  takes  pleasure 
in  its  sham  antiques,  its  theatrical  presentation 
of  previous  times,  it  soon  fails  to  please  the 
descendents  of  those  who  enjoyed  it.  The 
Georges  as  Caesars  are  hardly  impressive  to 
us  ;  the  Maclise  idea  of  Hamlet  looks  much 
more  like  the  Victorian  than  the  early  Danish 
period  in  the  cold  light  of  after  inspection. 
Even  the  early  Leightons  and  early  Tademas 
fail  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  they  no  doubt 
provoked  from  the  cognoscenti  who  hailed  them 
before  their  paint  was  dry.  Each  day  will  have 
its  own  revival  of  the  antique,  or  the  genuine 
product,  and  never  rest  content  with  any 
attempt  between  the  two. 

For  in  spite  of  enjoying  your  works  year  by 
year,  it  is  with  a  conscious  effort,when  unassisted 
by  reference  to  Academy  catalogues,  that  we 
can  recall  a  list  of  them.  We  remember  it  is 
true,  the  Three  Jolly  Post  Boys,"  of  1875,  as 
clearly  as  Leighton's  "  Egyptian  Slinger," 
Long's  "  Marriage  Market,"  and  Poynter's 
"  Atalanta's  Race,"  of  that  year,  and  in  that 
picture  of  times  too  near  to  be  antique,  we 
find  your  most  happy  expression.  Something 
less  than  Randolph  Caldecott,  yet  not  so  very 
much  less,  because  you  have  kept  just  inside 
the  border  line  of  caricature,  over  which  he 
vaulted  so  joyously.  But  even  the  ultra- 
scholastic  Daphnephoria "  from  the  presi- 
dent's brush  in  the  following  year,  is  more 
memorable  than  your  "Apothecary"  or  the 
other  things  you  exhibited. 

In  Convocation,"  the  episcopally  named 
group  of  adjutant-birds,  we  catch  your  own 
humour.  For  although  neither  subtile  nor 
complex,  in  its  bucolic  way  there  is  a  right 
merrie  jest  "  in  your  best  work.  "Science  is 
Measurement "  is  another  happily  entitled 
proof  of  the  power  you  have  to  raise  a  smile 
by  siriiple  contrasts  of  dignity  and  impudence, 
only  like  most  humourists,  you  are  apt  to  repeat 
a  joke.  "  An  Episcopal  Visitation,"  with  its 
real  live  bishop,  gaiters,  apron  and  all,  face  to 
face  with  an  adjutant-bird  at  the  Zoo,  is  an 
instance  of  a  twice-told  tale,  that  in  spite  of 
the  increased  effort  to  be  funny  has  not  the 
direct  force  of  the  earlier  *'  Convocation." 

The  "  Professor."  "  Where  is  it  ?  "  and  dozens 
of  other  genre  subjects,  are  carefully  chosen 
incidents  seasoned  with  good  old  English 
jocularity,  but  told,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
good  old  English  discursive  methods,  not 
recounted  in  the  racy  idiom  of  the  real 
vernacular,  so  much  as  in  the  prosy 
mannerism  of  the  old  fox-hunting  squire, 
whose  stories,  if  amusing,  were  appallingly  full 
of  detail,  and  drove  their  point  with  heavy 
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sustained  force  into  their  listener's  brains. 
Yet  in  view  of  so  many  sententious  prosers 
who  tell  their  stories  far  more  seriously,  and 
yet  have  no  shadow  of  wit  or  wisdom  in  their 
oft-repeated  histories,  it  would  be  hard  to 
over-estimate  your  worth.  As  a  painter  of  the 
pseudo-Gothic  it  is  kindlier  to  be  silent  ;  the 
fashion  reigned  its  spiky  day,  and  left  its 
tortured  monstrosities  on  many  a  church  and 
innocent  dwelling-house  until  the  kindlier 
•domesticity  of  the  latest  form  of  the  Renais- 
sance (vaguely  and  unpretentiously  nick-named 

Queen  Anne")  set  us  free  from  its  thrall. 
In  those  days  we  looked  to  you  as  a  new 
force  for  decorative  work,  a  new  influence  for 
beauty,  but  the  sharp  curve  in  the  current  of 
taste  left  you  stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  never  a  loveable  time,  while 
others  with  more  feeling  for  design,  if  less 
perception  of  humour,  pose  as  the  Michael 
Angelos  of  the  hour,  a  long  distance  chrono- 
logically and  artistically  from  the  time  the 
mighty  Buonarotti  decorated  w^all  surfaces 
majestically. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  be  captious  regarding 
your  pictures.  For  their  own  standard  is  well 
kept.  As  concrete  anecdotes,  petrified  puns, and 
pictured  drolleries,  they  have  a  place  in  the 
arts,  if  it  be  not  among  the  highest.  To 
realise  how  much  more  bearable  your  hard 
unfeeling  method  is,  than  many  other  styles 
aping  higher  moods,  it  is  sufficient  to  think 
with  a  shudder  of  any  dozen  works  by  the  less 
individual  men,  whose  pictures  shoulder  yours 
on  the  Academy  walls,  uncoveted  and  too  dull 
to  merit  even  abuse.  The  frank  geniality 
that  radiates  from  your  paintings,  is  equally 
brilliant  when  you  play  the  part  of  an  amateur 
reciter.  When  one  thinks  of  the  tortures 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  many  gruesome  ranters, 
it  is  no  scant  appreciation  of  your  merit,  to 
own  that  you  can  amuse  and  please.  Where 
most  similar  attemps  but  weary,  and  that  your 
enemies — if  indeed  there  be  such  scurvy  knaves 
— could  not  call  you  a  bore.  Rumour,  che  many- 
tongued,  tells  what  she  intends  to  be  an 
unkindly  tale  of  your  reception  of  the  honour 
of  being  elected  Associate  to  the  Academ}',  but 
even  if  true,  if  you  did  frankly  enjoy  the 
honour  and  took  it  as  the  crowning  point  of  a 
successful  career,  who  need  jeer  thereat  ?  You 
have  kept  a  consistent  ideal,  neither  transcen- 
dental nor  heroic',  and  among  the  great  failures 
or  the  mean  successes  you  cannot  be  fairly 
pitchforked,  but  must  take  the  less  noble,  yet 
less  undignified  position  of  worthy  common- 
place, honest,  mirthful  and  admirable,  but 
even  in  humour  hardly  sublime  or  great. 


So  through  yourself  as  the  typical  painter 
of  Yuletide  let  me  wish  the  whole  R.A.  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  that  may 
be  cheered  by  this  series  of  ineflectual  yet  well- 
intentioned  tributes  to  those  masterly  qualities 
which  has  raised  them  deservedly  to  the  Parnassus 
Pidorum,  wherein  they  reign  as  gods  ;  envied 
and  slandered,  indeed,  by  the  waiting  aspirants 
who,  as  they  pass  the  magic  portals  and 
become  also  immortal,  develop  rapidly  the 
god-like  indifference  to  meaner  criticism  which 
is  the  crowning  insolence  of  their  high-enthroned 
position  and  masterly  inactivity. 

ART  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT. 


By  W\  Kineton  Parkes. 

Macaulay  said  with  his  usual  cock-sureness, 
as  civilisation  advances  poetry  declines,"  and 
twisting  this  about  a  bit  we  can  arrive  at  a 
text  which  will  serve  for  our  homily  in  "The 
Commercial  Spirit  Abroad."  Our  text  shall 
be  then  "  as  Commercialism  advances,  poetry 
disappears."  By  this  we  don't  mean  to  imply 
that  poets  worthy  of  the  name  exist  no  longer,  or 
that  they  have  ceased  to  produce  or  have 
stopped  writing,  but  rather  that  the  poetry  of 
things,  the  poetic  associations  connected  with 
places,  and  the  glamour  cast  by  time  over  events 
of  the  past,  are  all  in  danger  of  being  obliterated 
by  the  onrush  of  commercialism  in  this  our  day. 

The  "  Commercial  spirit  "  is  a  baneful  thing 
and  one  unlovable  and  unloving.  It  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  of  things.  It  thinks  not  even  of 
persons,  beyond  itself  and  its  associates  and 
its  own  family ;  but  overlooks  them  and  is 
only  conscious  of  their  existence  from  the  fact 
that  from  their  industry  things  are  produced 
which  the  spirit  regards  as  wares  by  the  barter 
of  which  profits  will  accrue  to  it. 

The  "  spirit  "  has  entered  the  souls  of  those 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  and  if  these 
had,  even  the  germs  only,  of  something  a  little 
higher  than  the  sordid  aims  of  the  spirit  itself, 
these  germs  has  the  hot  breath  of  the  spirit 
withered  and  rendered  lifeless.  Thus  deprived 
of  the  mustard  seed,  which  would  have  grown 
in  time  so  that  birds  might  lodge  in  the 
branches  of  the  resulting  tree,  the  unhappy 
mortal  thus  blasted  by  the  spirit,  lives  on  his 
sordid  lifeless  existence  free  from  all  aspiration 
and  hope  ;  all  unlovely  and  all  vulgar. 

The  spirit  is  of  two  genders.  It  is  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  but  the  masculine 
embodiment  of  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
more  aggressive.  The  feminine  form  thereof 
is  chiefly  recognisable  by  the  "  shop  "  which 
it  almost  invariably  talks.    In  the  theatre,  in 
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the  railway  carriage,  in  the  omnibus  it  is  seen, and 
even  in  the  sequestered  dells  and  woodlands  of 
the  country  it  has  been  heard  to  exclaim  "  O, 
ain't  these  ferns  a  nice  pattern  ?  "  Poetry  once 
held  whole  peoples  enwrapped  in  its  sway.  The 
power  of  verse  once  led  on  races  to  overcome 
difficulties,  which,  without  its  incentive  would 
have  been  unsurmountable.  Once  the  Bard  was 
the  popular  ruler  of  the  people ;  now  the 
people  rule  the  Bard.  Let  him  but  write  that 
which  he  feels  to  be  noble,  and  destitution 
not  glory  will  be  his  reward.  Once  poetry  was 
held  as  sacred,  now  it  is  held  as  an 
article  of  commerce  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  In  the  olden  time  woodland  dells 
were  peopled  with  fairies ;  marshes  at  night 
were  the  scenes  of  allurement  by  "  Will  o'  the 
Wisps;  "  in  the  sea  caves  were  mermaids  and 
mermen,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
witches  on  broomsticks  rode  forth  to  the  moon. 
These  things  are  not  so  now.  The  **  commer- 
cial spirit  "  has  killed  fairies  with  its  evil  eye ; 
with  its  drains,  it  has  sacrificed  poor  Will  'o 
the  Wisp  ;  "  its  sulphurous  breath  has  blinded 
us  so  that  we  see  not  mermaids  in  the  caves  by 
the  sea,  and  by  its  latest  improvements,"  it 
has  improved  the  '*  witch  "  so  that  we  know 
her,  her  broomstick  and  her  beard,  no  longer. 

Everywhere  has  the  "commercial  spirit" 
made  itself  felt ;  everywhere  is  its  influence 
apparent. 

The  sentiment  which  once  regarded  beautiful 
old  buildmgs  as  sacred  ;  or  even  the  milder 
form  which  thought  them  interesting  links 
which  connected  the  present  with  the  past  ; 
this  is  fast  dying  out,  and  the  ''commercial 
spirit  "  wonders  in  regarding  such  a  building, 
what  it  would  cost  to  pull  it  down  and  how 
much  the  old  materials  would  be  likely  to 
"  fetch."  Wherever  one  happens  to  be,  "  the 
commercial  spirit "  is  almost  sure  to  be  there 
too.  It  has  generally  a  black  frock  coat  on, 
and  a  very  new  and  fashionable  silk  hat.  It 
is  notfalways  that  it  is  alone,  for  it  has  many 
companions  and  associates,  and  when  one 
meets  with  a  number  of  them,  one  cannot  help 

*'  But  think  they  are  crusaders  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime. 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme, 
To  crack  the  voice  of  Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time." 

It  is  not  only  the  populous  city  or  the 
crowded  mart  that  the  spirit  haunts  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  met  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
cathedral ;  in  the  impressive  majesty  of  the 
ruined  castle,  and  in  the  tapestried  chambers 
of  some  old  seat  of  bygone  greatness.    If  som,e 


such  place  should  chance  to  be  still  the  residence 
of  the  family  which  dates  its  ancestors  centu- 
ries back ;  the  only  reflection  which  comes  to  the 
"  spirit  "  is  *'  what  a  fine  place,  I  wonder  how 
much  a  year  this  takes  to  '  keep  up  ! '  "  The 
"spirit"  has  no  power  of  reminiscence,  the 
past  is  unknown  to  it,  as  is  the  future.  The 
present  and  the  vulgar,  florid,  rasping  present 
is  all  that  is  apparent  to  it.  The  great  shops 
where  they  sell  everything  from  a  potato  to  a 
piano ;  from  oatmeal  to  oil  paintings,  are  the 
places  where  the  spirit  delights  to  wander,  not 
unseen  but  seen  and  heard.  There  it  can 
indulge  all  its  great  appetite  for  the  "  latest  ;  " 
for  all  that  is  obtrusively  and  obnoxiously 
modern.  Here  is  the  shrine  of  the  "  commer- 
cial spirit  "  and  at  this  shrine,  much  that  is  of 
meaning  is  unfeelingly  sacrificed.  Much  that 
has  connections  which  we  would  not  have 
destroyed,  is  ruthlessly  dragged  into  the  garish 
light  of  day;  into  such  a  light  as  will  most 
effectively  rob  it  of  all  its  hues  of  sentiment 
and  association. 

The  greatest  woe  of  all,  is,  however,  the 
fact  that  this  spirit  is  so  all-powerlul ;  so 
insidious,  so  serpent-like.  It  pursues  its 
victims  into  every  nook  and  corner,  it 
discovers  them  in  their  remotest  retreats. 
However  far  they  may  fly  to  escape,  still  with 
unrelenting  assiduity  the  spirit  follows.  It  is 
only  the  giants,  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth 
who  escape  its  wiles.  To  but  few  is  granted 
the  strong  armour  which  is  needed  to  with- 
stand its  onslaughts  successfully,  or  the  well 
tried  and  tempered  weapons  needed  to  over- 
throw the  enemy. 

All  men  are  tempted  by  it,  however,  and  some 
are  persuaded  by  the  specious  arguments  of 
the  spirit  and  do  not,  until  too  late,  discover 
that  they  have  been  betrayed.  The  spirit's 
promises  are  large  and  glowing  and  full  of 
attraction,  for  their  artfulness  is  hidden 
beneath  the  gloss  of  speciousness  in  which 
they  are  offered.  Those  who  succumb  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  it  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  noble  aims  and  aspirations 
have  been  dragged  into  the  dust,  and  there 
reviled  and  trodden  upon  by  this  most  perni- 
cious of  spirits. 

Not  even  are  our  poets  free  from  all  traces 
of  the  spirit.  We  are  told  that  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  literature,  have  writers  been  so 
well  paid  for  their  productions  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  this  fact,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  fact, 
is  ! answerable  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the 
"  commercial  spirit  "  which  animates  some  of 
our  present  day  writers.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  what  Dickens  or  George  Eliot  or 
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Scott  got  for  their  novels,  and  this  is  harmless, 
now  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  history  ;  but  so 
far  has  the  process  gone  that  we  know  how  much 
a  living  novelist  made  "  out  of  his  or  her 
last  work ;  we  know  how  much  a  favourite  play 
Wright  got  *'  for  his  last  success  ;  and  we 
know  how  much  a  great  advertising  contractor 
paid  one  R.A.  for  his  last  academy  picture 
which  he  required  to  use  for  the  making  of 
hoarding  bills  for  the  further  enlightenment  of 
the  already  much  enlightened  British  Public. 
Music  is  the  only  art  really  that  can  be  said  to 
have  kept  free  from  commercialism."  We 
know  less  of  the  gains  of  the  musicians  than 
of  any  other  workers  in  the  domain  of  art 
whatsoever.  Yet  even  music  has  been 
attacked  by  the  all-destroying  spirit,  and 
advertising  waltzes  and  advertising  songs  are 
not  altogether  unknown.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  indication  of  any  tendency  of  this 
evil  developing  in  music,  and,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  the  composer  is  less 
molested  by  busybodies  than  is  the  painter  or 
playwright.  Even  personal  paragraphs  "  are 
for  the  most  part,  concerned  with  his  work,  not 
with  what  he  is  paid  for  it. 

Art  should  be  kept  ever  distinct  from 
commercialism  and  commerciahsm  should 
stay  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
pedestal  upon  which  art  is  placed.  But  it  does 
not  do  this,  but  rather  the  opposite ;  for  com- 
mercialism is  rampant  just  now,  and  has  no 
wholesome  fear  of  art  or  of  anything  else 
which  is  noble  and  sacred.  Art  it  approaches 
with  its  [glistening  black  hat  on,  never  for  a 
moment  thinking  of  the  sacrilege  it  is  committ- 
ing. It  has  no  sense  of  the  fitting  or  the 
•decorous,  it  is  devoid  of  worship,  veneration  it 
knows  not  at  all,  and  pictures  and  statues  and 
antiquities  and  books  all  are  regarded  as  mer- 
chandise,and  are  treated  as  such ;  and  the  artist, 
the  sculptor  and  the  man  of  letters,  likewise 
thought  of,if  by  any  chance  a  thought  is  bestowed 
in  such  a  direction,  only  as  being  the  workman, 
the  artizan,  who  produces  these  various  kindsof 
wares.  "  'Tis  sad  to  think  it  should  be  so  ! 
^Tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

Why  should  this  spirit  thus  trouble  those 
things  v/ith  which  primarily  it  was  but  little 
concerned  ?  There  are  so  many  channels  in 
which  it  might  divert  itself ;  so  many  methods 
of  ridding  itself  of  its  superfluous  energy, 
without  interfering  with  those  matters  with 
which  it  is  but  distantly  connected  ! 

Commerce  in  itself  is  a  great  and  useful 
thing,  and  this  of  course  goes  without  saying. 
But  the  "  commercial  spirit"  is  something  very 
different  in  the  domains  of  Art  and  Nature, 


from  what  it  is  in  its  natural  kingdom.  Com-, 
merce.     There  it   is  all  right,  but  when  it' 
leaves  its  own  country  and  essays  to  walk 
abroad  in  other  lands,  then  it  is  that  it  grows 
aggressive  ;  then  it  is  it  becomes  blatant. 

"  The  commercial  spirit "  is  answerable  for  so 
much  that  is  now  found  in  literature,  science 
and  art,  that  the  count  when  all  summed  up  is 
quite  appalling.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
its  ravages  may  cease,  but,  a  small  hope  may 
fitly  be  indulged  and  that  is,  that  a  greater 
stand  may  be  made  against  its  work  by  those 
who  are  most  assailed  by  it.  In  such  a  stand 
lies  the  rescue  of  art  from  this  spirit  which  is 
abroad,  and  in  this  is  arts  only  salvation. 


AVE! BARNUM! 


By  a  judicious  mixture  of  epigrams,  a  certain  wit 
evolved  a  piquant  sentence,  "  deluge  c'est  moi,'* 
which,  had  his  conscience  prompted  him,  might 
have  escaped-  from  the  lips  of  the  one  and  only 
Barnum  as  he  traversed  Olympia  in  his  chariot. 
So  too,  the  supers  might  have  crooned.  "The 
Arts  who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee  " — for  in  the 
good  old  showman  they  that  run  may  read  the  faith- 
ful emblem  of  Philistme|ideals.  '  Bland,  passionate 
and  deeply  religious,'  was  .the  august  countenance 
that  smiled  on  the  fifteen  thousand  worshippers, 
even  as  it  smiles  upon  London's  millions  from  every 
hoarding.  The  '  masses '  hate  art  only  less 
virulently  than  the*  classes,'  while  a  few  souls — sup- 
posed to  be  dowered  with  feeble  intellect  and  crazy 
brain — yet  keep  on  dreaming  the  old  glad  vision  of 
beauty,  that  to  Pheidias  in  .-VthenSjviolet-crowned  to 
FraAngelico  in  his  cloistered  sanctuary,to  John  Con- 
stable in  his  bucolic  home,  and  to  divine  painters 
and  sculptors  to-day,  has  sweetened  the  sleep  of 
life.  The  world  is  wide-awake  and  loves  not  the 
dreamy  splendour  of  enchanted  sleep,  the  happy 
paradise  of  fulfilled  desire.  The  excellent  average 
person  to-day,  finds  his  joy  in  such  things 
as  Barnum  offers,  and  will  be  enchanted 
with  the  banquet  set  forth.  The  columns 
of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  Arts,  are,  indeed,  happy 
environments  for  a  paean  to  one  less  Apollo  than 
Apollyon,  the  champion  of  all  that  is  in  deadly 
enmity  to  the  divine  love  of  beauty,  the  sworn  foe 
of  knowledge,  the  triumphant  rival  to  culture. 
Perish  all  noble  aims,  and  enjoy  sensation  !  whether 
it  be  a  human  monstrosity,  a  risky  feat  of  con- 
tortion, or  wretched  achievement  of  some  obedient 
quadruped.  Let  us  be  honest,  even  as  the  sainted 
Pecksniff  and  own  how  truly  Barnum  has  read  our 
real  selves.  To  see  the  joy  of  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  as  the  happy  Yankee  entrepreneur  is 
destined  to  do,  will  convince  him  that  old  England 
is  still  the  good  friend  of  vulgarity,  still  respectable, 
genteel  and  banal,  still  conventionally-Christian, 
time-serving  and  strongly  sincere.  It  is  said  that 
he  who  delights  thousands  on  week-days  will 
endeavour  to  convert  them  on  Sundays,  and  preach 
to  them  of  a  better  place  than  Olympia  even. 
Whether  this'be  false  or  not,  matters  little.    Has  not 
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he  said  "  mine  is  not  a  show  but  a  church  ?  "  Did 
we  not  feel  the  sanctity  of  its  hallowed  influence, 
when  the  ballet  Hfted  its  many  legs,  when  an 
acrobat  feigned  to  disrobe  himself,  when  the 
clowns  fooled,  and  females,  risked  their  limbs 
and  lives  to  afford  a  moments  sensation  ?  The  art 
education  of  the  people  will  be  largely  helped  by 
the  splendid  posters  of  this  latter-day  hero.  The 
noble  deeds  and  actions,  set  forth  in  even  nobler 
colours,  will  be  a  bright  lesson  to  our  lads,  a  moral 
to  our  maidens,  and  a  sweet  joy  to  their  elders. 
A  carnival  of  artistic  crime  is  imminent,  and  the 
wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  heed  that  we  are 
not  left  aloof,  but  recant  at  once  and  plunge  into 
barbarities,  disdaining  even  terra-cotta  plaques, 
enamelled  milking  stools,  and  hand  painted  every- 
things,  and  stripped  bare  of  the  last  shred  of  the 
cloak  miscalled  art,  that  has  covered  such  deformi- 
ties, stand  naked  and  not  ashamed  in  honest  but 
unlovely  nudity  like  our  fellows.  Barnum  the 
mighty  reigns  at  Olympus— his  thunders  proclaim 
the  triumph  of  the  new  democrpcy.  The  new 
journalism,  the  new  movements  are  surging 
everywhere  against  the  old  standard  of  failure  and 
beauty.  Rome  blazes,  and  Barnum  rakes  in  the 
shillings.  The  R.A.  has  educated  our  people  up  to 
his  level— the  daily  press  have  exalted  his 
equipment,  the  worthy  middle  class  have 
longed  for  a  demure  orgy  Now  all  may 
partake,  and  in  a  very  mild  Saturnalia 
smash  (figuratively)  the  Venus  of  Melos  to  frag- 
ments, tear  np  Bach's  Passion  music,  throw  Shakes- 
peare to  the  winds,  let  the  dead  literature  bury  the 
dead  and  living  authors,  and  go  in  honestly  for 
good  old  fashioned  stupidity.  If  athleticism,  the 
feats  of  skilful  acrobats,  and  a  really  gorgeous 
spectacle  were  the  sole  attractions,  the  danger  would 
be  slight  enough.  But  when  human  abortions,  ugly 
feats  that  wickedly  risk  life,  and  heterogenous  gaudy 
finery  are  the  real  temptations  to  applaud,  let  us 
applaud  louder  than  our  fellow  fools  and  in  the 
words  of  a  modern  poet,  "  Dance  the  new  millenium 
in  and  dance  away  the  old.' 


THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 
(Second  Notice.) 

The  tiles  in  this  year's  exhibition  show  a  marked 
leaning  towards  Persian  examples ;  527  is  an 
instance  of  the  feeling,  though  not  direct  imitation  of 
Persian  work.  W.  de  Morgan's,  849,  is  purely  of 
this  character  like  many  others  in  the  show. 
Messrs.  Maws  lustre  tiles  in  525  and  526  are 
gorgeous  in  colour,  and  original  in  idea.  The  first 
panel  with  figures  by  Walter  Crane,  and  bordering 
by  Lewis  Day,  is  a  thing  of  great  beauty  ;  so  also 
are  the  fine  tiles  A.  in  526.  The  lustre  of  these 
modern  examples  has  the  rich  prismatic  glow  of  the 
old  specimens,  and  rivals  the  best  of  the  genuine 
things  in  its  magic  radiance. 

The  glass  in  the  show  calls  for  no  special  com- 
ment,  while  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Powell,  843,  are 
admirably  perfect,  fortunately  their  work  is  on  view 
in  many  shop  windows,so  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  comment  upon  its  merits  here. 


Cinerary  Urns  are  certainly  novel  exhibits,  and 
the  terra  cotta  one,  807,  designed  by  E.  M.  Rope,, 
may  be  destined  to  set  the  fashion  for  ten  thousand 
others ;  if  so,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  initial  effort 
should  be  so  quietly  beautiful.  Unaffected  in  design,, 
pure  in  its  motive,  it  is  dignified  and  yet  homely,  in 
short  all  that  the  vase  for  so  sacred  a  relic  should 
be.  The  one  in  copper  and  iron,  by  C.  F.  A. 
Voysey.  178,  is  entirely  distinct  in  idea,  and  while 
harmonious  and  beautiful,  has  not  the  loveable 
simplicity  of  the  first  noticed. 

The  case  (104)  of  bound  books  shown  by  T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  touches  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  binders'  craft.  Among  its  twenty 
volumes,  Parsifal  is  the  least  nice  on  the  whole, 
but  the  quiet  beauty  of  (i)  Tennyson,  the  dainty 
lettering  of  the  Niblung?,  the  charmingly  clad 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  and  in  fact  the  whole  case 
exhausts  one's  list  of  appreciative  phrases.  In  106 
G.  F.  Stoakley  and  Sons  have  four  beautiful 
examples.  Roger  de  Coverley  shows  fourteen  of 
high  excellence.  Messrs.  Zaehnsdorf  have  an 
exquisite  quartette  of  books  in  calf,  damped  and 
tooled  by  hand.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits 
yields  proof  of  the  revival  of  this  art  among 
us,  largely  supported  by  the  modern  Edition 
de  luxe  which  provides  paper  and  print 
worthy  of  a  permanent  and  artistic  binding.. 
The  printed  books,  as  shown  by  the  Chiswick  Press, 
and  Messrs.  Constable,  need  no  praise,  while  they 
deserve  all.  Fortunately  they  are,  or  can  be,  on 
our  own  shelves  mute  witnesses  that  again  England 
may  open  an  Aldine  or  Elzevir  edition  without  a 
pang  of  remorse. 

The  fashion  for  book  plates  is  obviously  one  that 
endears  itself  to  book  lovers.  One  hesitates  to  deface 
a  volume  by  the  autograph  of  its  whilom  possessor. 
Now  that  photo  reproductions  are  so  inexpensively 
made,  the  cost  that  has  hitherto  kept  the  poor 
bibliophile  from  indulging  will  scarcely  be  found 
prohibitive.  The  groups  exhibited  (642)  by  T.  E. 
Harrison,  are  heraldic  in  style,  and  after  the  best 
traditions  of  the  art.  Lawrence  Houseman,  647,  is 
marked  by  nice  feeling.  662  by  T.  D,  Batten,  and 
663  Miss  S.  Hadland  are  less  successful.  In  the 
last,  novelty  of  composition  has  been  secured  at  a 
reckless  cost  of  beauty.  672  W.  R.  Lethaby  recalls 
the  style  of  the  old  emblem  books  in  a  naive  and 
pleasant  fashion.  Alan  Wright  (676)  shows  eight 
examples,  very  novel  in  idea,  the  allegory  and 
humorous  intention  of  several  being  strictly  in 
harmony  with  their  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exhibits  in  this  class  are  so  few,  as  a  book 
plate  has  a  complete  decorative  interest  in  itself 
lacking  in  book  illustration  proper. 

Why  silhouette  work  is  petted  by  a  certain  school 
in  power  here,  is  somewhat  doubtful  yet  if  such  a 
trivial  art  be  worthy  probably  Nos.  330  to  338,  756, 
and  others  aro  as  good  examples  as  any,  but  if  the 
mechanical  art  of  fret  work  is  banished  and  no- 
single  sample  is  in  evidence,  the  equally  puerile 
silhouette  in  brass,  paper,  or  other  material  might 
reasonably  share  its  exclusion. 

Leather  moulded  into  relief  with  various  simple 
designs,  is  apparently  found  popular  for  industrial 
schools.    107  A  and  B  are  among  the  best  of  the 
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too  plentiful  examples.  In  illuminations,  Nos.  26 
to  30  easily  bear  the  palm.  Edmund  G.  Renter, 
might  be  a  dweller  in  a  monastic  scriptorium,  who 
lived  at  the  zenith  of  the  art  for  all  his  exquisite 
work  shows.  The  highest  achievements  of  the 
missal  art  are  easily  paralled  in  these  exhibits. 

In  fabrics,  the  numerous  exhibits  of  Mr.  William 
Morris  claim  the  first  notice.  It  is  remarkable  how 
analysis  of  Mr.  Morris  detail  shows  that  he  has  the 
secret  of  producing  masterly  effects  by  motives 
almost  commonplace  in  their  treatment.  Neither  in 
patterns,  nor  poems  is  he  a  good  model  to  imitate, 
for  as  poetasters  can  use  wan  "  and  the  tricks  of 
his  rhyme  with  facility,  string  together  smooth, 
graceful  couplets,  but  fail  miserably  to  catch  the 
Tare  fascination  of  his  poems  ;  so  his  plagiarists  filch 
all  that  is  commonplace,  but  cannot  borrow  the 
master  touch  that  lifts  the  whole  design  into  beauty. 
Alike  in  poems  and  patterns  Mr.  Morris  is  respon- 
sive only  to  those  already  cultured.  People  lament 
the  cost  that  debars  them  from  possessing  each 
branch  of  his  production,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
public  would  appreciate  the  rare  beauty  of  either  at 
its  true  value,  were  they  never  so  easily  bought. 
Throughout  the  exhibition  this  artist  is  inimitable, 
not  altogether  by  surpassing  excellence,  but  by  a 
marked  power  to  control  his  own  ideas,  and  make 
them  complete  and  satisfying.  His  works  are  too 
many  to  detail,  cretonnes,  tapestries,  rugs,  carpets, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  all  good,  all  Morrisian  to 
a  high  degree.  A  much  praised  cabinet  (412), 
designed  by  G.  Jack,  is  surely  undeserving  of  its 
place.  Its  mechanism  is  exquisite,  but  its  form  is 
uncouth,  and  the  decoration  thin  and  poor  in  spirit. 
Wherein  lies  its  immense  superiority  that  it  is  so 
praised  by  the  elect  is  a  secret  they  alone  possess. 
The  Arras  tapestry  "  Peace  "  411,  is  welcome  if  only 
as  a  work  after  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  whose  rightful 
place  is  sadly  lacking  this  year.  To  lose  him,  is  to 
lose  the  crown  of  the  whole  royal  display.  Thomas 
Wardle's  cretonnes,  288  to  305,  his  velvets,  313  to 
325,  are  among  the  finest  things  in  the  gallery,  the 
colours  are  splendidly  sumptuous,  glowing  dyes  of 
the  richest  hue  being  used  with  masterly  purpose  to 
a  worthy  end.  No.  383  and  384,  are  shown  in  the 
sketch  only,  by  Dora  M.  Stewart,  but  are  noticeably 
good,    particularly     the     conventionally  treated 

teazle  "  motive.  Many  designs  are  worth  notice, 
but  depending  so  largely  upon  the  actual  colours 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  stuffs  themselves, 
they  tell  somewhat  poorly  in  pigments  on  paper. 

Lace  and  its  kindred  craft  of  finely  drawn  work  is 
well  represented.  The  exhibits  of  the  Ruskin  Linen 
Industry  355-360,  also  Nos.  120,  12a,  344,  350,  351, 
525,  and  others,  may  be  noted  without  further  com- 
ment. Note  also  685,  E.  C.  Bell,  for  its  charming 
frame  as  well  as  the  contents. 

The  embroideries  dazzle  by  their  beauty,  and 
appal  by  their  quantity,  to  seriously  consider  the 
number  would  doable  the  length  of  this  article.  188 
with  its  imitative  herbarium  is  laborious  and  of 
doubtful  loveliness.  123  is  an  excellently  primitive 
bed  cover,  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Davies,  from  an  old 
design.  125,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Staniland,  is  a  panel  of 
good  colour  and  graceful  forms.  132,  by  Una 
Taylor,  has  a  masterly  design,  that  shows  Walter 


Crane  at  his  very  best,  such  frank  directness  as  this 
simple  decoration  has,  needs  a  master  to  evolve  it. 
134  is  also  a  remarkable  design  by  Selwyn  Image 
full  of  his  distinctirc  appreciation  of  form  and  colour. 
142  a  design  by  Voysey  is  good. 

240  is  the  popular  tour  deforce  of  the  whole  show. 
A  huge  frieze  in  high  relief  worked  in  applique,  "  A 
file  of  Moors  led  by  a  fanatic."  The  supreme  clerer- 
ness  of  this  notion,  disarms  objection  of  its  inutility 
in  its  way  it  is  superb,  but  the  way  is  a  distinctly 
bad  one,  and  the  art  lavished  on  it,  a  mis-spent 
effort,  yet  it  is  surprisingly  powerful  in  its  modelling 
and  vigour.  Nos.  367  and  375  deserve  a  page  of 
notice,  the  Decorative  Needlework  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated.  Mary  Gemmell's  designs  are  beauti- 
fully executed  and  full  success  attained  by  all  con- 
cerned. 382  is  a  wondrous  old-time  conceit  by  W. 
R.  Lethaby,  the  spirit  of  the  old  sampler,  wrought 
with  really  great  feeling.  683,  M.  Cook,  a  distress- 
ingly wasted  effort,  good  work  on  an  unworthy  de- 
sign. 684,  688,  728  are  all  three  nice.  722  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  folly  of  attempting  figures  in 
needlework.  The  whole  of  the  embroidery  witnesses 
a  revival  of  energy  in  a  worthy  branch  of  purely 
domestic  art. 

To  sum  up  the  show  in  a  sentence,  it  has  noble 
purpose  and  fine  achievement.  But  to  grant  its 
title,  "  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,"  is 
at  present  unsupported  by  its  evidence,  and  hardly 
more  reasonable  than  to  dub  it  "The  Artful  and 
Crafty  Self-Exhibition  Society."  Yet  if  it  ceases  to 
attract  a  more  representative  selection  of  the  year's 
art,  and  shows  but  the  work  of  a  faction,  then 
granted  that  it  is  the  best  work  of  the  best  men, 
which  is  quite  possible,  yet  it  fails  to  carry  out  the 
wide  programme  that  its  title  implies. 

The  wall  papers  are  not  the  strongest  feature  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  Jeffreys'  stand  displays  very  fine 
productions,  but  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
exhibition  must  be  tenderly  introduced  or  it  will 
become  just  one  more  of  the  dozen  others;  156 
to  173  display  great  excellence  and  show, 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Lewis  Day  and  others  at 
their  best ;  98  and  99  includes  a  quantity  of  Lewis 
Day's  charming  designs ;  154,  Arthur  Silver,  has  a 
very  ingenious  plan  to  cover  the  full  height  of  a 
room  with  a  complete  pattern,  "The  Forest"  is 
well  conventionalized  in  the  design,  his  other 
exhibit  155,  is  a  clever  study  for  a  cretonne. 
"Diana's  Sport,''  where  hounds  and  hares  and  the 
goddess  herself  appear  through  gracefully  flowing 
foliage  ;  380  is  a  singularly  weak  frieze  by  Heywood 
Sumner  ;  774,  a  hideous  design  in  its  one  repeat 
and  probably  unbearable  in  a  large  surface;  745, 
L.  A.  Rainsford,  is  a  very  happy  treatment  of  an 
inlaid  wood  effect. 

There  are  many  other  wall  paper  designs,  that 
betray  more  or  less  excellence,  but  none  singularly 
fine  in  idea  or  its  development. 

In  brass  and  copper  repouss6  work,  Mr.  Ashbee's 
Guild  are  once  more  in  the  front  rank.  Nos.  45,  46, 
63,  64,  and  68,  includes  fourteen  plates  of  great 
excellence,  the  designs  by  T.  Pearson,  wrought  by 
himself,  are  admirable  and  display  full  grasp  of  the 
material  in  the  best  manner.  The  candle  sconces 
215  and  222,  after  C.  R.  Ashbee's  designs,  are  charm- 
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ing  examples  of  the  distinction  given  tolsimple  forma 
by  restrained  use  of  ornament.  The  flower  pots,' 
;aoo  and  201,  by  T.  Pearson,  arejalso  fine  specimens 
of  the  craft,  and  the  fender  211,  is  no  less  happy. 
The  terrible  example  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  represented 
by  a  frolicing,  impudent,  un-lamblike  lamb  of  No. 
712,  may  be  cited  as  an  awful  warning.  Does  its 
artist  really  intend  to  be  blasphemous,  or  is  it  by 
oversight  that  his  work  suggests  the  exact  opposite 
to  its  proper  dignity  ?  An  abundance  of  common- 
place repousse  work  in  the  show  hardly  call^  for 
comment,  but  here  and  there  are  many  excellent 
numbers  besides  the  few  quoted  above,  especially 
the  Keswick  School  exhibits,  208,  253  and 
others. 

The  cartoons  for  stained  glass  are  not  wildly 
interesting.  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  has  done  far  finer 
work  than  56.  Nos.  43  and  44  are  good  examples 
of  H.  Holiday,  84  and  95  are  typical  instances  of 
Walter  Crane.  607  is  the  actual  glass,  admirably 
arranged  in  a  dark  chamber  so  that  the  light 
comes  through  it.  This  and  608,  611,  613  and 
615,  all  by  J.  and  W.  Guthrie,  are  excellent. 
617  is  very  poor,  618  and  619,  J.  R.  Spence,  are 
glorious  in  colour  and  pleasantly  archaic  in 
design.  621,  C.  W.  Whall,  deserves  honourable 
mention. 

Ecclesiastical  work  other  than  stained  glass, 
offers  no  peculiarly  noteworthy  exhibits.  A  terrible 
altar  (108)  Edward  S.  Prior,  dominates  the  North 
Gallery.  .  In  the  obscurity  of  a  Dorset  village  it 
may  pass  as  high  art,  in  this  gallery  it  is  merely 
bizarre  and  crude,  49,  T.  W.  Bladen,  a  design  in 
chalk,  '*  Isaiah,"  is  very  good  commonplace,  much 
above  the  ordinary,  just  below  fine  work.  John  S. 
Scdding's  851,  shows  one  of  his  afterthought 
pulpits,  that  apologetically  takes  up  as  little  room 
as  possible,  Hke  all  his  work,  it  is  full  of  vitality  and 
in  excellent  taste. 

Almost  all  the  pottery  exhibited,  shows  a  strained 
effort  to  be  original,  and  lacks  the  repose  which 
should  be  as  much  the  quality  of  a  vase  as  of  a 
temple.  Mr.  Horace  Elliott's  terra  cotta  vases 
are  best  where  nearest  the  antique  shapes,  the 
handles  of  568  are  mstances  of  unhappy  effort  to  be 
new.  The  Elton  pottery  is  well  represented,  the 
examples  decorated  by  the  boys  of  the  Abbots 
KerswcU  Art  Class,  are  interesting.  That  this  much 
praised  ware  is  quite  deserving  of  the  laudation 
showered  upon  it,  may  be  questioned  from  the 
specimens  ?hown  here.  In  Messrs.  Doulton's  group, 
594,  No.  8  is  a  noble  jar  that  fulfils  its  aim.  The 
pottery  shown  by  Maw  and  Son,  has  some  wonderful 
lustre  and  Perian  vases  designed  by  Lewis  F.  Day, 
who,  in  these  as  in  his  other  exhibits,  shows  regard 
for  the  pure  beauty  of  line  and  form,  even  if  startling 
novelty  cannot  be  attamed  by  keeping  to 
traditional  ideas  of  grace  and  elegance.  At  a 
period  when  crudity  is  offered  under  the  guise 
of  strength  and  coarseness  for  vigour,  such 
work  may  be  called  weak  and  petty,  but  the  old 
verities  have  a  knack  of  outliving  their  opponents, 
and  the  quiet  dignity  of  Mr.  Day's  work  comes 
with  a  sense  of  beauty  of  its  own,  after  more 
daring  perhaps  but  less  symmetrical  studies  in 
singularity. 


The  wood-carving  is  evidence  of  the  present  shadow 
under  which  it  struggles.  A  thousand  and  one 
imitations  succeed  while  the  genuine  carving 
whether  in  stone  or  wood,  finds  scanty  appreciation. 
480  is  too  high  in  relief  to  bear  the  wear  of  time,  513 
is  spoilt  by  its  modern  grimace,  these  two  and  564 
are  trom  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  which 
promises  better  results  from  its  title.  562,  M.  O. 
Wilson,  is  good  in  its  way.  M.  A.  Heath's  570  is 
very  good— why  called  granite  pattern,  unless  it  be 
pomegranate  is  meant,  the  catalogue  sayeth  not. 
586,  J.  Philips,  is  good.  583,  A.  W.  Koidel  is  fine 
art  in  minature,  tiny  puppies  with  great  spirit  and 
character.  783  suffers  from  poverty  of  design,  too 
often  repeated. 

In  inlaid  wood  work.  No.  778  is  surely  as  glaring 
an  example  of  bad  taste  as  any  that  could  be  found. 
For  mechanical  work  it  is  admirable,  but  motif  and 
idea  are  alike  vulgar  and  to  include  such  a  number 
is  to  insult  the  whole  of  their  rejected,  for  if  a  piece 
of  worse  art  were  sent  in,  it  deserved  exhibition  to 
yield  this  second  place,  and  prove  that  although  it 
appears  to  have  touched  the  lowest  depths,  tihere 
are  lower.  To  permit  this  number  to  influence  the 
taste  of  workmen  who  visit  the  galleries  is  surely  a 
pitiful  error.  If  they  see  the  apotheosis  of  vulgar 
realism  set  in  a  place  of  honour,  close  to  the  very 
signboard  of  the  guild,  how  are  they  to  know,  it  is 
meant  as  it  must  be,  only  for  a  hideous  warning. 
The  inlaid  ivory  work  by  Stephen  Webb,  274-276  is 
technically  good  but  very  feeble  in  its  figure  draw- 
ing and  lacks  all  the  masculine  vigour  that  could 
alone  redeem  a  style  of  work,  always  dangerously 
near  mere  prettiness. 

768,  A.  B,  Donaldson's  four  panels  for  piano  fronts 
apparently  are  fortunately  likely  to  be  hidden  by 
music  on  the  desk  of  the  instruments,  which  we 
regret  does  not  do  so  here.  The  huge  Sgraffito 
panel  by  Heywood  Sumner  is  a  daring  attempt,  but 
spotty,  whether  seen  from  far  or  near  to  its  surface. 
So  too  his  scheme  for  House  Decoration,  761.  Any- 
thing more  unpleasing  than  the  distorted  dome 
shape  panels  set  obliquely,  filled  by  writhing 
branches  of  impossible  trees  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Wherein  lies  the  merit  that  has  gained  this  artist 
eleven  places  on  the  walls  is  hard  for  an  outsider 
to  discover,  at  his  best  a  mere  copyist  of  Walter 
Crane,  with  some  few  ideas  but  no  feeling  for  decora- 
tive arrangement  beyond  a  formal  mannerism  neither 
powerful  nor  pleasant. 

The  wrought  iron  work  is  good  throughout,  but  as 
the  open  market  now  holds  plenty  it  will  suffice  to 
note  490,  503,  502,  although  the  naturalistic  leaves 
of  the  latter  are  not  in  keeping.  In  copper  vases 
210,  Edgar  B.  Singer,  are  of  the  highest  excellence, 
novel,  yet  pure  in  form,  they  are  of  great  beauty. 
773  is  another  surprising  exhibit,  as  bad  as  an 
American  cast  iron  stove. 

In  modelling  and  sculpture  the  exhibits  are  few, 
but  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "Sluggard,"  iii,  is 
more  charming  in  its  reduced  scale  than  in  the 
original  life  size.  487,  B.  Creswick's  is  a  vigorous 
little  study  of  athletes.  The  Evolution  of  the  Silk 
Hat  (501)  is  a  long  frieze  of  figures.  The  gruesome 
subject  is  skilfully  treated  so  that  its  motive  is  quite 
hidden. 
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THE  ART  CONGRESS. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Art  Congress 
took  place  at  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  October  and 
beginning  of  November.  Proceedings  began  with 
an  address  from  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  A  relation 
by  marriage  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  his  observa- 
tions have  received  ample  attention  from  the  daily 
press.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  The 
real  business  of  the  Congress  began  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  attendance  was  not  great,  and  at 
few  of  the  addresses  were  there  300  people  present. 
Two  thirds  of  the  listeners  were  ladies.  Owing  to 
the  rooms  being  insufficiently  warmed,  several  of 
the  speakers  wore  great  coats  and  ulsters.  But  as 
Mr.  Henley  somewhat  unfeehngly  remarked,  "The 
sheep  bleat  loudest  when  they  feel  the  cold."  The 
section  of  painting  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  29th 
October,  by 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
Slight  in  figure,  and  anything  but  robust  in  voice, 
Mr.  Riviere  did  not  at  first  appear  to  impress  his 
audience,  but  as  he  proceeded  he  made  one  feel 
that  here  was  an  artist  who  was  equally  facile  with 
the  brush  and  the  pen,  and  who  could  embody  his 
ideas  in  fluent,  graceful  and  luminous  sentences. 
Speaking  to  the  vast  body  who  have  an  interest  in 
art,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles,  he 
argued  that  from  them  might  come  a  theoretically 
instructed  art  public,  who  might  intelligently  enjoy 
the  productions  of  the  few  who  only  could  become 
artists.  But  for  these  outsiders  an  education  must 
be  provided — an  education  which  should  begin  with 
the  known  and  lead  to  the  unknown ;  with  the 
alphabet  of  the  art  in  order  that  its  phraseology 
might  be  mastered.  Proceeding,  he  pointed  out 
the  main  facts  which  this  method  of  education 
would  reveal,  and  in  a  closing  passage  he  pro- 
phecied  the  estimate  in  which  modern  art  work 
would  be  held  by  future  generations.  Its  features, 
he  thought,  would  be  sincerity,  an  attempt  to  give, 
not  a  mere  transcript,  but  a  translation  of  nature, 
and  harmony  with  the  great  art  traditions  of  the 
past. 

In  other  words  Mr.  Riviere  prophecied  the 
triumph  of  the  Naturalistic  School  with  respect  to 
technique,  and  of  the  Chemical  ii.School  m  the 
matter  of  retaining  "subject"  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  making  of  a  picture.  Mr.  Riviere 
was  followed  by  a  secretary  who  read  a  paper  con- 
tributed by 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts 
on  the  "  Nationalization  ot  Art."  The  address  was 
stirringly  worded  and  was  intensely  Ruskinian  in 
tone  and  colour  of  thought.  Mr.  Watts  first 
expressed  regret  that  neither  the  impulse  nor  the 
deep  sense  of  the  value  of  art  were  felt  to  have  any 
real  and  natural  place  as  constituents  of  our  national 
dignity.  What  he  would  specially  bring  under  con- 
sideration was  the  position  which  art  was  worthy 
to  hold,  with  some  hmts  as  to  the  means  for  raising  it 
to  a  national  position.  Dealing  with  music,  he 
pointed  to  its  great  antiquity,  and  emphasised  the 
importance  of  its  recreative  and  educational  value 
this  overworked  age.  As  to  art  in  general,  he 
referred  first  to  its  pleasant,  instructive  and  popular 


use,  and  afterwards  to  its  higher  intellectual  mani- 
festations, as  making  it  worthy  of  the  careful  study 
of  everyone.  All  great  ancient  nations  were  but 
names  to  us,  unless  some  of  their  art  productions 
had  come  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  people  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  instance, 
the  immaterial  vitality  of  the  Greek  mind  and  the 
creations!  of  the  Greek  imagination  had  still  an 
actual  existence  for  us,  and  would  help  to  shape  our 
lives  for  all  times.  So  with  us,  only  by  leaving 
behind  us  work  embodying  thoughts  of  living 
interest  to  mankind,  would  an  imperishable  vitality 
be  secured  to  us.  He  pointed  to  the  contrast 
between  Greece  and  Italy  in  their  national  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  this  country,  where  the  people 
made  so  little  attempt  to  introduce  the  beautiful 
into  their  surroundings.  But,  looking  to  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  art  among  us  had  struggled, 
in  the  shape  of  civil  wars  and  the  direction  of 
religious  convictions,  one  might  be  hopeful  for  the 
future.  But  there  was  now  a  new  deadly  foe  to  art, 
machinery — a  foe  because  it  was  ever  in  opposition 
to  the  reflex  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  being  and 
heart  and  conscience,  which  was  never  absent  from 
hand  work,  however  rude,  and  which  was  never 
found  in  machine  work,  however  perfect.  Practical 
minds  would  come  to  see  how  completely  art  was 
bound  up  with  all  material  interests,  and  that  to 
preserve  the  human  element  in  work  for  the  sake  of 
both  work  and  workmen  was  worth  a  great  effort. 
With  the  heads  of  firms  and  employers  of  labour 
rested  the  responsibility  whether  machinery  was  to 
be  slave  or  master.  Some  few  minds  in  these  last 
years  had  awakened  to  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing artistic  hand  work,  but  the  beautiful  things  so 
produced  were  still  only  for  the  rich.  Was  it 
asking  too  much  to  give  this  cheer  also  to  the 
cottage,'where  it  was  of  far  greater  importance  ?  He 
next  jpointed  to  the  bad  results  of  academies  and 
exhibitions  bringing  into  existence  hosts  of  artists, 
all  of  whom  could  not  be  sufficiently  gifted  for 
creating  great  works  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
But  many  of  them  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
were  their  gifts  appHed  to  decoration  or  design,  for 
which,  alas,  there  was  now  no  demand.  If  those 
rich  enough  to  encourage  art,  and  cultivated 
enough  to  reverence  it,  would  but  awake  to  the  fact 
that  picture-buying  was  not  all  that  was  needed* 
that,  if  they  truly  loved  it,  their  care  must  be  to 
develop  its  fullest  and  freest  expression,  very  much 
would  result.  He  called  on  the  lovers  of  art  to  for- 
ward the  cause  by  encouraging  such  institutions  as 
the  Home  Arts  Association,  the  Handicrafts  Guilds, 
and  the  annual  Artsjand  Crafts  Exhibition.  The  first 
of  these  had  given  ample  proof  that  the  natural  artistic 
instincts  of  the  British  people  were  only  latent. 
The  arc  of  each  nation  in  the  past  had  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  But  in  the  British  school  of  art 
he  feared  there  would  be  little  to  assist  the  student 
in  understanding  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
What  was  wanted  was  more  intellectual  demand  to 
be  made  on  our  artists.  Art  was  a  language  both 
spiritual  and  intellectual ;  if  it  lived  now  at  all  it 
must  live  chiefly  by  its  claim  to  this.  Each  advance 
of  mechanical  skill  cheapened  the  art  which  was 
mere  realism.    When  the  nation  understood  that, 
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its  art  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  all  its 
material  prosperity,  its  spiritual  life,  and  intellectual 
vigour,  then,  and  only  then,  would  Britain  boast  an 
art  that  would  live  for  future  ages  by  the  side  oi 
her  great  and  noble  literature. 

Mr.  Watts's  paper  was  much  applauded  and  a 
warm  reception  was  also  given  to 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson, 
it  being  understood  that  this  chirpy,  pleasant, 
and  humourous  speaker  (if  somewhat  indifferent 
brushman)  would  "go  for"  South  Kensington,  nor 
were  his  listeners  disappointed,  within  five  minutes 
he  had  called  the  entire  South  Kensington  system 
"  a  network  of  failure."  The  Schools  of  Art  under 
South  Kensington  leading  had,  he  said,  taught 
superficially  what  was  only  valuable  when 
thoroughly  and  profoundly  acquired,  and  they  had 
produced  a  vast  mass  of  raw  material  which  they 
were  powerless  to  fashion.  There  had  been  in 
these  latter  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the  art 
of  our  furniture,  wall-hangings,  and  pottery,  and 
alomst  in  everything  into  which  art  entered  ;  but  in 
taste  and  grace  of  ornament  we  were  unable  to 
compete  with  ether  nations.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  infusion  of  a  little  more  art  into  our 
products  would  increase  the  income  of  the  country 
by  fifty  millions,  Comparing  our  administration  of 
art  schools  with  that  of  the  French,  he  pointed  to 
the  greater  activity  of  the  latter  and  to  that  decen- 
tralised form  which  gave  to  every  locality  having  a 
distinct  industry  the  patronage  which  it  alone 
specifically  required.  This  latter  was  the  object 
for  which  we  in  this  country  should  most  strenuously 
work.  Let  the  administration  be  decentralised ; 
let  the  country,  he  urged,  be  cut  up  into  so  many 
districts,  each  with  an  independent  central  depart- 
ment which  should  concern  itself  specially  with  the 
manufacturing  needs  of  the  district.  It  might  be 
an  idle  dream,  but  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  a  vision 
of  a  number  of  industrious  art  centres,  each  jealous 
of  its  honour,  and  vying  with  its  rivals  in  spreading 
around  it  the  noblest  and  purest  influences.  And 
why  not  ?  It  was  not  talent  and  taste  that  they 
despaired  of ;  it  was  only  direction  that  they 
wanted.  Instead  of  our  art  schools  going  through 
the  drowsy  routine  of  their  studies,  only  quickened 
into  a  sort  of  galvanic  vitality  once  a  year,  when 
the  distribution  of  prizes  was  made  at  headquarters, 
they  would  constantly  be  stimulated  by  the 
industrial  requirements  of  the  district ;  the  prizes 
held  out  to  students  would  represent  something 
much  more  substantial  than  honours  and  medals. 

To  the  commonsense,  hard  hitting  and  agreeable, 
if  at  times  somewhat  garrulous  discourse  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  succeeded  a  very  different  personage  and 
a  very  different  address.  If  we  could  imagine  the 
late  Mr.  Machonochie  with  his  haggard  yet  kindly 
face,  transformed  into  a  stout  personage  with  a 
disagreeable  expression  on  somewhat  sensual  lips 
we  should  have  a  fair  presentment  of 

Mr.  J.   C.  HORSLET, 

the  McDougall  of  Burlington  House.  Mr.  Horsley 
was  received  with  amused  attention  and  started 
fairly  well.  Dealing  with  Government  Schools  of 
Design,  he  said  they  were  so  called  to  clearly  indi- 
cate the  good  and  useful  purpose  for  which  they 


were  intended — the  fostering  of  sound  art  principles 
and  practice  in  design  for  manufactures.    In  an 
evil  hour  their  name  was  changed,  and  they  became 
"  Art  Schools,"  with  the  general  result  that  their 
original    purpose    was    much    neglected,  whilst 
hundreds  of  young  women  were  encouraged  in 
reprehensible  and  to  them  useless  forms  of  study, 
and  a  mass  of  mediocre  artists  of  both  sexes  were 
raised  up  that  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  any 
time  or  country.    What  was  shown  was  sparse  and 
commonplace,  and  constant  complaints  were  made 
by  students  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion  in  the  principles  of  design.    But  perfunctory 
and  careless  teaching  had  been  more  or  less  a 
notorious  characteristic  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  schools  affiliated  to  it  for  years  past.    Until  the 
schools,  restored  to  their  original  character,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  were  rigidly  supervised 
by  independent  inspectors,  acting  on  the  lines  of 
factory    inspectors,    and    reporting    directly  to 
Government,  they  would  never  emerge  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond  in  which  they  were  floundering, 
or  produce  anything  approaching  to  an  equivalent 
for  their  enormous  expenditure.     When  officially 
connected  with  the  school  he  was  informed  that  a 
minute  of  Council  existed,  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  naked  female  models  in  any  of  the  Schools 
connected  with  the  Department.   Now  every  female 
student  v/as  offered  the  opportunity  of  assisting  in 
the  degradation  of  her  sex.     It  was  a  common 
saying  abroad  that  English  people  were  all  mad, 
and  one  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  such  faith  when 
hearing  of  EngHsh-speaking  women  thrusting  them-^ 
selves  into  life-schools  on  the  Continent,  and  draw- 
ing  side  by  side  with  male  students  from  naked 
models  of  both  sexes,  or  as  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  when  there  were  said  to  be  700  English  and 
American  women  in  the  ateliers  in  Paris,  many  of 
them  spending  their  Sunday  mornings  with  French, 
medical  students  in  the  hospital  dissecting  rooms. 
Upon  the  Slade  and  South  Kensington  schools  lay 
the  guilt  of  initiating  and  fostering  modes  of  study 
that  led  to  the  practice  of  such  enormities,  and  it 
was  the  governing  powers  of  both  that  should  be. 
called    to   account    for    permitting    them.  He 
entreated  Christian  men  and  women  present  to  do 
their  utmost  towards  bringing  to  their  senses  those 
senseless  female  art  students  of  our  time  who,  in 
their  preposterous  efforts  to  unsex  themselves,  and 
claiming  front  places  on  the  male  platform,  brought 
dishonour  and  contempt  on  themselves  and  their 
country.     He  had  always  contended  that  women 
could   achieve   highly  remunerative    success  in 
decorative  art  work.    But  to  attempt  the  highest 
walks  of  art  was  an  utter  mistake  on  their  part,  and 
it  would  be  a  beneficent  Act  of  Parliament  indeed 
to  themselves  and  others  that  made  the  proceedings 
illegal  and  punitive. 

Mr.  Horsley  was  well  hissed,  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  yet  on  the  point  of  girl  students  or  even  of  men 
frequenting  the  dissecting  rooms  of  hospitals  we 
must  say  that  we  think  his  disgust  was  both  natural 
and  artistic.  What  is  extraordinary  is  that  a  maa 
of  considerable  native  shrewdness  should  not  see 
that  in  study  from  the  healthy  living  figure  is  the 
best  antidote  to  morbid  tastes  of  every  kind.  After 
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Mr.  Horsely  came  lunch  and  after  lunch,  the  turn 
of  the  sculptors  whose  cause  was  eloquently  pleaded 
by 

Mr.  Onslow  Ford. 

No  branch  of  art,  he  said,  had  suffered  more  from 
withering  neglect  than  sculpture.  Students  in  the 
art  schools,after  receiving  their  training,  were  turned 
adrift.  If  the  State  so  far  recognised  the  utility  of 
art  as  to  rear  at  considerable  expense  a  body  of 
artists,  was  it  not  the  acme  of  inconsistency  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  work  for  the  acliievement  of 
which  it  called  them  into  being  ?  The  logical 
dilemma  was  patent.  The  State  clearly  considered 
art  to  be  a  thing  of  high  importance  to  the  country, 
or  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  training  of 
artists  for  work  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  community.  But  how  could  the 
community  be  benefitted  by  art  if  it  had  not  works 
of  art  to  look  upon  ?  The  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  the  only  remedy  that 
he  could  see  for  the  deplorable  state  of  things  now 
existing,  and  if  a  Minister  gained  his  post  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  artists  ot  the  United 
Kingdom  so  much  the  better.  He  would  advise  the 
Government  on  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
beautifying  of  our  cities,  on  the  sites  of  buildings  to 
be  beautified,  on  the  selection  of  the  men  to  beautify 
them,  on  the  public  grievances  of  artists — in  short, 
on  all  matters  concerning  art  in  its  public  relations. 
This  idea  might  be  sneered  at  as  visionary.  So  was 
the  idea  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  until  a  very 
recent  period.  Yet  the  one  vision  had  been  realised, 
and,  he  asked,  why  not  the  other?  In  the  latter 
portion  of  his  address  Mr.  Ford  advocated  the 
estabhshment  of  a  publishing  company,  like  those 
known  on  the  Continent,  so  that  the  work  of  artists 
might  become  known  to  the  public. 

The  evening  brought  a  charming  after  dinner 
lecturer  on  to  the  platform  in  the  person  of 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
whose  "subject"  as  announced  was  "the  art  of 
savages." 

Leaning  across  his  rostrum  and  addressing  his 
audience  in  a  sort  of  loud  confidential  manner,  he 
rambled  on  for  an  hour,  pouring  forth  a  perfect 
cataract  of  facts  connected  with  the  art  of  savages 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  all  times,  that  might 
have  bewildered  his  hearers,  save  for  the  delicate 
humour  and  rollicking  fun  that  were  the  keynote  of 
the  whole.  He  began  by  saying,  "  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  anything  about  art.  I  am  an  art  critic, 
and  I  have  always  been  assured  by  painters  and 
sculptors  that  I,  therefore,  don't  know  anything 
about  it."  At  another  time,  still  poking  fun  at  the 
critics  before  him,  to  the  infinite  dehght  of  the 
audience,  he  declared  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  art  of  the  artist  and  the  art 
of  the  critic.  Speaking  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  he  said  that  he  would  far  rather  have 
his  dining-room  furnished  in  the  savage  style  than 
in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  style,  as  the  former  had 
more  tone  and  more  harmony.  Particularising  as 
to  the  art  of  the  savage — who,  he  said,  began  by 
making  pretty  decorative  notches  in  clubs — and 
other  people,  he  said  the  most  ancient  art  was 
decorative  and  not  representative,  and  ascended  to  ' 


perfection  through  the  gradual  scale  of  the 
impulses  of  love,  rehgion,  magic,  picture  writing, 
and  heraldry.  It  is  impossible  (said  the  lecturer)  to 
account  for  the  outburst  of  artistic  periods.  The 
same  sun,  sky,  and  landscape  look  upon  the  modern 
Greek  as  is  said  to  have  inspired  his  great  ancestor, 
yet  the  modern  Greek  prefers  to  wallow  in  dirt  and 
play  a  rather  fraudulent  game  of  ecarte. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  Mr.  Rathbone 
spoke  somewhat  unkindly  of  Poland  and  Mr.  Hill 
with  infinite  contempt  of  a  public,  which  buys  his 
etchings.  Mr.  Roscoe  MuUins  took  away  the  breath 
of  many  by  describing  Westminster  Abbey  as  "a 
fearful  lumber  house,"  but  the  centre  of  attraction 
was  the  subject  annexed  by 

Mr.  Yeames 

who  had  secured  the  right  to  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  Drawbacks  to  Art  arising  from  Competitions 
and  Exhibitions."  First  reminding  his  hearers  that 
in  Ithe  halcyon  days  of  art — those  of  the  great 
masters — exhibitions  and  competitions,  in  our  sense, 
were  unknown,  Mr.  Yeames  pointed  out  that  in  our 
present  system,  the  young  painter  "  soon  discovers 
that  the  exhibition  is  an  arena  where  there  is  much 
fighting  going  on,  where  besides  overcoming  your 
neighbours,  you  must  attack  the  often  tired  and 
languid  gate  of  the  pubUc,  and  pound  away  at  the 
press  with  suitable  subject  matter  for  the  critic's 
pen.  ...  He  paints  next  year  in  a  brighter 
key,  fventures  on  a  more  exciting  subject,  and 
adopts  '  arrangements '  in  colour,  seeing  that  they 
catch  the  eye.  .  .  .  The  following  year  he 
paints  or  chisels  on  heroic  proportions.  .  .  . 
The  pictures  of  the  French  at  the  Salon  have 
assumed  colossal  proportions.  Here  a  picture 
thirty  feet  long  must  we  think,  represent  the  battle 
of  the  Titans  at  least ;  no,  they  are  French  peasant 
women  gathering  potatoes.  To  describe  the 
horrors  that  of  late  years  have  disfigured  the  walls 
of  the  Salon  would  be  endless.  Who  would  imagine 
they  are  intended  to  ornament  a  dwelling  or  delight 
its  inmates  ?  It  is  true  the  public,  even  the  French 
one,  blame  the  artist  for  his  taste;  but  he  has 
attained  his  object,  his  name  is  known,  and  orders 
come  to  him  because  he  has  a  name.  For  the 
Frenchman  who  paints  a  picture  brimful  of  blood 
does  it  solely  to  advertise  himself.  The  spirit  that 
animated  the  old  masters  was  emulation;  in  modern 
times  it  is  competition."  Mr.  Yeames  then  went  on 
to  complain  of  the  attitude  of  the  pubhc  with 
respect  to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  In  his 
younger  days  people  went  to  "  revel"  in  the  works 
shown ;  nowadays  they  look  at  them  in  a  judicial 
and  critical  spirit,  thinking  that  by  "placing"  an 
artist  as  a  horse  in  a  race  they  are  developing  the 
instinct  for  beauty,  the  love  of  "  truth.  The  author 
then  turned  to  medal-giving  as  an  entirely 
mischievous  method  of  classifying  artists,  soap- 
boilers, and  jewellers  as  gold-medal  and  silver- 
medal  men,  measuring  the  merits  of  poetry  and 
soap  by  a  foot-rule.  The  tendency  of  the  exhibition, 
said  Mr.  Yeames,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
is  by  the  very  extent  of  its  collection  to  tire  the 
pubhc  eye  and  mind  by  the  variety  of  subject, 
colour,  and  mental  qualities,  and  "  alas,  if  works  of 
'  art  begin  to  tire  instead  of  bringing  relaxation,  there 
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is  much  danger  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  people  may  no  longer  care  for  them ! " 
Having  treated  of  the  baneful  effects  on  artist  and 
public,  Mr.  Yeames  then  treated  of  the  purchaser— 
*'  one  with  whom  we  must  deal  with  the  utmost 
care  and  circumspection,"  declaring  that  the  con- 
stant demand  from  the  purchaser  of  his  newly- 
acquired  work  of  art  for  loan  exhibitions  was  to  be 
deprecated,  as  it  tried  the  patience  of  the  patron" 
and  made  his  work  common.  Shrewd  but  selfish 
Mr.  Yeames !  Finally,  the  author  stated  that  the 
fact  that  a  man  could  see  for  a  shilling  a  finer 
collection  than  he  could  hope  to  own,  was  a  very 
real  discouragement  to  picture-buyers. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
Tableaux 

they  were:  *' Flora  Macdonald  watching  over 
Prince  Charlie  in  the  cave,"  from  the  picture  by 
Thomas  Duncan,  R.S.A.  ;  Prince  Charlie  after 
Culloden";  and  "after  the  battle'' — these  two 
after  the  pictures  of  the  late  Robert  Herdman, 
R.S.A. ;  and  finally,  "John  Knox  Preaching  to 
Queen  Mary,"  an  original  composition,  but  mani- 
festly based  on  the  picture  by  Wilkie  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  tableaux,  which  were  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smart,  R.S.A., 
were  altogether  admirable,  not  only  in  just  colour- 
ing and  truthful  grouping,  but  also  by  the  skilful 
use  of  gauze  in  the  securing  of  the  right  atmosphere, 
The  pipers  thentmarched  through  the  great  building 
and  played  the  gathering  out  into  the  pouring  rain 
and  drenching  streets.  The  weather  was  bad 
throughout  the  Congress  and  largely  to  this  cause 
must  be  attributed  the  breakdown  of  the  ball,  which 
after  being  extensively  advertised,  was  never  held. 
On  Thursday  business  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Aitken 

who  speaking  on  "  Architectural  Education  of  the 
Public,"  read  a  paper  which  absolutely  bristled  with 
suggestions.  His  first  proposal  was  that  elementary 
architecture  should  take  its  place  beside  history  and 
geography  in  school  curriculum,  and  that  children 
should  not  only  be  taught  tor  what  industries  sach- 
and-such  a  town  was  renowned,  but  also  for  what 
famous  building  or  trandescendant  work  of  art. 
The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  too,  might  be  covered 
with  lithographed  friezes  of  good  designs  and  instruc- 
tive subjects  that  might  afford  useful  lessons,  while 
forming  and  educating  the  taste.  This  general,  or 
e  ven  special  knowledge,  would  ultimately  be  every 
bit  as  useful  and  pleasant  to  the  ordinary  pupil,  as 
many  another  study  which  forms  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. Turning  to  the  architectural  section  of  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Mr.  Aitken  pointed  out  its 
worthlessness  to  any  but  the  skilled  and  well- 
informed  visitor,  and  proposed  an  "  index  museum  " 
in  connection  with  it,  such  as  was  suggested  in 
respect  to  the  National  History  Museum.  The 
literature  of  the  art,  too,  considered  from  the 
popular  point  of  view,  is  very  meagre ;  popular 
works  are  sadly  required.  The  principle  ot  the 
Rambling  Club,  moreover,  might  be  extended  and 
advantageously  made  use  of — visiting  good  examples 
with  an  expert,  and  deriving  all  the  knowledge  from 
these  peripatetic  lectures.  Finally,  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  power  of  an  authorative  body  not  only  to  control 


the  designs  of  new  buildings,  but  also  to  offer  solid 
inducements  to  owners  to  improve  the  faces  of  their 
ugly,  and  therefore  mischievous,  house  or  factories. 

Following  this  useful  address, 

Mr.  George  Wallis 
of  Ihe  Nottingham  Art  Museum,  gave  in  his  paper 
on  *'  Municipal  Art  Museums  "  a  history  of  his  own, 
and  drew  conclusions  from  his  experiences.  These 
tallied  with  those  of  his  brother  of  Birmingham  in 
the  necessity  and  enormous  value  of  cheap  instruc- 
tive catalogues,  full  descriptive  labels,  and  constant 
perambulatory  lectures  to  those  who  chose  to  follow 
on  the  objects  exhibited.  Mr.  Wallis,  while  admit- 
ting he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  exhibited 
in  the  past  eleven  years  nearly  56,000  loaned  works 
of  art,  recorded  the  great  difficulty  attendant  on 
finding  out  and  borrowing  suitable  art  objects, 
although  he  had  experienced  great  generosity  from 
many  collectors.  He  strongly  recommended  an  art 
library  in  connection  with  art  museums.  Dr. 
Rowland  Anderson's  presidential  address  in  the 
section  of  Architecture  was  most  cheery  and 
optimistic.  In  architecture,  he  said,  there  should 
be  no  shams  ;  prisons  and  waterworks  and  country 
houses  must  not  be  built  to  resemble  castles,  nor 
town  dwellings  like  Gothic  churches.  Every 
ornament  should  grow  out  of  the  construction.  The 
architect's  sole  chance,  he  said,  is  to  meet  the  pre- 
vailing taste  as  best  he  may,  not  to  direct  it ;  all 
improvements  must  first  be  demanded  by  a  more 
highly-educated  public,  and  this  demand  is  becoming 
daily  more  imperative  and  better  directed. 
"  Churches  have  been  and  are  being  built — chiefly 
in  England — equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  work  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  My  belief  is  that  archi- 
tecture has  a  greater  future  than  a  past.  Through 
the  action  ot  public  opinion  at  this  moment  there  is 
splendid  work  being  done  in  Britain.  I  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Bodley,  Thair,  Pearson,  Scott, 
Bentley,  and  others — besides  a  large  number  of 
younger  men — who  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
good  work  and  achieve  greater  things  than  their 
masters."  In  the  section  of  Museums  an  important 
resolution  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Britain, 
of  the  Sheffield  Museum,  who  came  to  Edinburgh 
expressly  to  move  it.  It  had  reference  to  the  19,000 
Turner  drawings  and  sketches  at  present  inaccessible 
in  tin  boxes  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Mr.  Britain  quoted  Mr.  Ruskin's  testimony 
as  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  these  works, 
and  urged  that  the  authorities  be  approached  with 
a  view  to  the  disinterring  them  on  account  of  their 
artistic  and  educational  value,  and  securing  the 
loan  of  them  for  provincial  museums.  The  resolu- 
tion by  an  unanimous  vote  was  referred  to  the 
council  for  approval. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond 
read  a  paper  denouncing  French  impressionism  as 
a  craze  which  had  been  fostered  by  artistic  penmen, 
by  painters,  and  partly  also  by  a  literature  which, 
with  all  its  cleverness,  few  Englishmen  would  care 
to  see  translated.  Impressionism  was  a  bubble 
which  a  capricious  fashion  would  soon  prick  and 
leave  to  vanish.  H«?  allowed  Ruskin  to  be  the  only 
EngHsh  critic  worth  listening  to.    In  the  discussion 
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which  followed,  Mr.  Hole,  R.S.A.,  said  Ruskin  had 
been  a  drag  upon  English  Art.  The  absurdities 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  talked  in  the  way  of  morality- 
being  the  basis  of  art  were  exciting  now  very  just 
ridicule.  Woe  betide  the  student  who  followed  his 
teaching. 

Mr.  William  Morris  protested  against  what  had 
been  said  about  Ruskin.  So  far  from  Mr.  Ruskin 
having  put  art  back,  it  appeared  to  him  Ruskin  was 
a  man  who  had  made  art  possible  among  them. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contrasted  the  art  criticisms 
which  appeared  in  the  great  dailies,  and  declared 
that  each  contradicted  the  other.  Therefore  he 
could  not  see  that  the  art  critic  of  a  daily  paper  had 
much  influence  on  art. 

After  this  "  breeze 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding 
read  a  paper  on  *'  Sources  of  Architectural 
Expression."  He  said  that  the  highest  excellence 
in  architecture  could  be  attained  in  a  building 
alone,  apart  from  sculptural  embellishment. 
Architecture  was  an  imaginative  art  and  one  as 
independent  as  painting  and  sculpture.  He 
demurred  altogether  to  the  argument  that  sculpture 
was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  architecture. 

Several  other  papers  were  read,  and  in  the 
evening  a  reception  was  held  by  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  the  National  Galleries,  which  was 
largely  attended. 

Considering  the  inadequate  attendance  the 
Congress  was  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  opening  meeting  at  Liverpool  was 
full  of  promise,  but  great  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  organizers  of  the  Congress  to  prevent 
any  criticism  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  any  real 
exposition  of  Naturalistic  views.  The  result  has 
been  that  from  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress 
nearly  all  our  most  rising  artists  carefully  kept  away. 

MURAL  PAINTINGS. 
We  hail  with  satisfaction  that  which  may  be 
considered  the  first  'attempt  in  Newcastle  to  intro- 
duce mural  paintings  as  decorations  to  business 
establishments.  Mr.  H.  H.  Emmerson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bewick  Club,  has  nearly  finished  four 
large  paintings  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Crown 
Hotel,  Clayton  Street,  Newcastle,  a  commission 
from  the  enterprising  and  accomplished  proprietress. 
Miss  Robson,  who,  being  about  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  her  hotel,  considered  how  best  she 
might  gratify  her  own  taste,  and  at  the  same  time 
advance,  as  any  person  may  do  in  a  degree,  the 
interests  of  local  art.  Miss  Robson  resolved  on 
trying  a  new  experiment,  and  commissioned  Mr. 
Emmerson  as  an  artist  likely  to  accomplish  what 
was  required,  and  show  to  others  what  might  be 
done  in  interior  decoration,  on  a  loftier  and 
worthier  scale  than  heretofore.  In  order  that  har- 
mony might  subsist  between  the  subjects  delineated 
and  their  surroundings,  it  was  decided  to  embody 
some  phases  of  English  pastimes,  past  and  present. 
The  pictures  are  painted  in  oil.  The  process  of 
fresco  painting  is  costly  and  tedious,  and  conse- 
quently few  of  our  artists  practice  it.  Besides, 
fresco  painting  is  not  well  adapted  to  our  northern 
variable  and  cold  temperature.    Pictures  like  these 


by  Mr.  Emerson  supply  the  place  of  fresco,  and  if 
this  plan  be  largely  known  the  example  here  set 
may  produce  results  of  immense  importance  to 
local  art.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
Walter  C.  Trevelyan  commissioned  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scott  to  prepare  a  series  of  panel  paintings  for  the 
decoration  of  the  covered  quadrangle  of  Wallington 
Hall,  and  a  magnificent  series  of  pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  conditions  of  old  Border  life  was  the 
result.  Like  these  they  were  painted  on  canvass 
and  then  framed  on  allotted  spaces,  and  like  these 
they  are  treated  in  that  semi-conventional  style 
which  best  suits  mural  decoration,  and  like  these  too 
with  sufficient  breadth  and  freedom  to  be  natural 
and  picturesque.  Paintings  so  placed  constitute  not 
only  a  perpetual  exhibition,  but  a  continual  refer- 
ence, the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable.  Miss  Robson  is  entitled  to  warm 
thanks  for  the  spirit  and  hberality  in  setting  this 
example,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  find  many 
imitators.  Pictures  like  these  form  also  a  new 
attraction  in  a  public  room,  of  which  we  expect  full, 
advantage  will  be  taken. 

The  pictures  are  very  successful  productions 
equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the 
projector,  and  the  admitted  abiUty  of  the  painter, 
by  whom  they  were  produced  under  serious  dis- 
advantages. They  are  four  in  number,  and  each 
covers  an  immense  space,  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground being  life-size.  The  first  represents  a 
hawking  party  in  the  time  of  John  Dudley,  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  On  the  opposite  wall 
courtiers  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  are  delineated 
playing  at  bowls  at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fire-place  we  have  a  grand  representa- 
tion of  Hunting  on  the  Derwent,  while  opposite,  in 
a  fine  landscape,  which  takes  in  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  Fountains  Abbey,  we  have  a  pic-nic  of  a 
party  of  cyclists  and  their  friends.  And  here  it 
may  be  said  that,  following  well-established  prece- 
dent, the  artist  has  introduced  into  the  pictures  the 
portraits  of  some  of  his  acquaintances.  In  the 
Wallington  paintings  referred  to,  Mr.  Scott,  for 
instance,  has  given  us  portraits  of  Mr.  Fawcus  of 
Shields  as  a  Northumbrian  ruler  offering  the 
bishop's  staff  to  St.  Cuthbert,  in  whom  we  recognise 
the  late  Mr.  Abbs,  while  among  the  kneeling  monks 
awaiting  the  Saint's  decision,  we  recognise  the 
genial  face  of  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Museum  and  two 
or  three  others  whose  features  are  familiar  to  us. 
And  so  here  we  have  in  the  first  picture,  portraits 
of  the  artist  himself,  and  other  well-known  local 
gentlemen.  In  the  distance  is  the  tower  of  Wark- 
worth  Castle,  and  beyond  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea .  The  picture  opposite  represents  what  might  have 
taken  place  when  King  Charles  was  a  prisoner  at 
Shieldfield,  Newcastle.  The  grouping  is  skilful,  and 
the  artist  has  exhibited  his  rare  resource  and  inven- 
tion in  the  introduction  of  a  Court  Jester  seated  on 
the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  sun-dial.  The  next 
picture,  which  will  not  be  the  least  popular  of  the 
series,  is  full  of  life,  the  drawing  of  the  dogs  being 
exceedingly  good.  The  fourth  picture  is  the  most 
detailed,  and  is  full  of  carefully  and  successfully 
studied  local  portraits.  We  recommend  an  early 
inspection  of  these  works. — Newcastle  Courant. 
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The  chare^e  pr  announcements  in  these  columns  is  one- 
and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  advertisement  rates. 

GLADWELL  BROTHERS, 

PRACTICAL 

CARVERS  AND  GILDERS, 

PRINTS  ELLERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

WORKS  OF  FINE  ART, 

20  and  21 

GRACtCHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON. 
Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

Vide  "  A  Few  Words  on  Art,"  Free  by  Post  One  Shilling. 

Published  Quarterly,  Price  3  s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

ENGLISH  ETCHINGS 

Part  LXXIV.,  October. 

THE  SOANE  MUSEUM.                 By  E.  F.  Strange. 

NOTES,  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 

OLD  CHELSEA—CHEYNE  WALK. 

Etched  by  Percy  Thomas,  R.P-E. 

THE  LITTLE  MESSENGER. 

Etched  by  W.  G.  Miller. 
TINTERN  ABBEY.        Etched  by  Miss  E.  M.  Brandard. 
London:   Sampson  Low,  Marston,   Searle,  &  Rivington,  Ld, 

BESSELL'S  MEDIUM. 

A     MEDIUM    for    Painting  upon  Satin,  Silk, 

Whatman's  Paper,  Terra  Cotta,  or  any  other  material  upon 
which  water-colour  painting  is  done. 

To  be  had  of  all  Artists'  Colourmen,  or  the  Manufacturers, 
FROST  &  REED,  Artists'  Colourmen,  12,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Price  IS.  6d.  per  Bottle,  or  Post  Free,  is.  gd. 
Invaluable  as  a  Water-Colour  Medium :  Gives  Great  Brilliancy, 

L.  CORNELISSEN  &  SON^ 

^rtiata'  ColourntEtt, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  tor 

DR.  F.  SCHOENFELD  &  CO.'s 
Celebrated  Oil,  Water,  and  Gouache  Colours. 

Importers  of  French  Brushes,  Sketch  BoxeSy  Pastels 
Papers,  and  other  Materials. 

A/TUNICIPAL  ART  GALLERY,  LEEDS. 

Notice  to  Artists.   The  Spring  Exhibition  will  open  February 
17th,  Receiving  Days  in  London  (Bourlets)  January  9  and  10,  Leeds 
January  13  and  14.   Circulars  and  forms  on  application,  G.  Birkett, 
Curator. 

T  ARGE  STUDIO  TO  LET  (shares  in)  40ft.  by  20, 
-L-/   well  warmed  (hot  pipes),  lighted  North  and  East,  near  trains 
and  omnibus  to    all    parts,  15  minutes  from  Addison  Road,  3 
minutes  from  Metropolitan.   Terms  on  application  any  morning  or 
Monday  afternoon.     Lessons  given.  Abdale  Studio,  Uxbxidge 
Road,  N. 

Papers  for  Reproducing  Illustrations  by  the 
Photozinco  Processes. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
22,  GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

A  RT  STUDENT  (2nd  Grade  Cert.),  desires  post  as 
Assistant  Art  Teacher,  accustomed  to  conduct  an  Artisan 
Class.   C.  C,  Magland,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

A  NIMAL  PAINTING,  Mr.  Calderon  has  vacancies 
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Advertisement  Manager  Mr.  Harry  Lavender, 
185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AND 

JOURNAL   OF  HOME  CULTURE. 
I  DECEMBER,  1889. 

FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH. 


HE  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Art  Congress,  which  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  suffered  to  a  small 
extent  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  to  a  greater 
extent  from  the  injudicious  policy 
of  the  people  most  concerned  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  affair. 
The  effect  of  this  twofold  evil  influence  was 
to  make  the  proceedings  far  more  dull,  and 
of  far  less  practical  use,  than  were  those 
which  distinguished  last  year's  gathering  at 
Liverpool.  An  attempt  was  made  on  this 
occasion  to  suppress  all  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  men  whose  feel- 
ings are  all  in  the  direction  of  changing  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  to  turn  the  Congress 
into  a  species  of  mutual  admiration  society. 
The  Royal  Academy  was  to  be  considered 
immaculate  and  was  not  to  be  criticised, 
and  the  advocacy  of  those  pestilent  heresies 
Impressionism,  Naturalism,  and  the  rest 
was  not  to  be  permitted.  This  peculiar 
policy  effectually  warned  off  the  great  body 
of  workers  and  thinkers  whose  participation 
in  the  proceedings  was  most  likely  to  give 
them  some  real  interest  and  some  practical 
use,  and  the  whole  affair  was  in  consequence 
reduced  to  an  absurd  level  of  deadly 
commonplace.  The  meeting  it  is  true 
worked  smoothly  enough,  for  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  reactionary  party  were  able  to 
deliver  their  fiercest  denunciations  of  the 
modern  beliefs    almost  unanswered,  and 


with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  the 
supporters  of  the  moribund  art  system 
of  past  generations  were  saved  by  the 
absence  of  opponents  from  the  annoy- 
ing and  exhausting  necessity  of  produc- 
ing all  the  obsolete  and  threadbare 
arguments  which  have  served  their  purpose 
from  time  immemorial.  The  meeting  from 
beginning  to  end  was  a  triumph  for  all  those 
whose  vital  interest  it  is  to  keep  things  as  they 
always  have  been,  and  a  pleasant  little 
amble  round  the  inside  of  that  ring  within 
which  there  are  so  many  snug  privileges 
accessible  to  the  numerous  worshippers  of 
self-interest. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  in  such  a 
gathering  Mr.  Horsley  was  hissed  for  trot- 
ting out  his  old  hobby.  It  must  have  been 
sorely  in  want  of  exercise  as  it  is  a  long  time 
now  since  it  has  been  seen  in  public ;  and 
after  all  it  is  a  harmlessly  eccentric  animal 
without  any  dangerous  habits.  It  would 
certainly  not  have  seriously  injured  the  use- 
fulness and  interest  of  the  Congress  if  Mr. 
Horsley  had  chosen  a  different  subject  for 
his  paper,  or  had  even  stopped  away  entirely ; 
but  as  he  had  elected  to  make  his  reappear- 
ance on  this  occasion  it  was  distinctly  un- 
kind of  his  fellow  faddists  to  treat  him  with 
such  open  scorn.  He  is  the  **  boss  "  Puritan 
of  Burlington  House,  and  an  unrivalled  per- 
former in  his  own  particular  line,  so  that  he 
was  at  least  entitled  to  some  recognition  for 
his  zealous  labours  in  the  cause  of  pruriency. 
One  of  his  most  carefully  outspoken 
opponents  on  the  nude  model  question,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts,  contributed  a  very  interesting 
paper  which  was  read  by  an  official  in  the 
absence  of  the  veteran  artist.  The  subject, 
"  The  Nationalization  of  Art,"  was  a  deep 
one  and  the  treatment  of  it  was  thoughtful 
and  earnest.  His  argument  amounted  to 
this,  that  Art  of  the  finest  and  truest  type  is 
a  necessity  without  which  the  noblest  life  is 
impossible  either  to  nations  or  to  individuals. 
He  dealt  with  the  difficulties  that  abound  in 
the  way  of  the  artist  and  art  lover  in  the 
present  day ;  he  pointed  out  how  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  injuriously  affect  the 
proper  development  of  art  feeling ;  and  he 
craved  for  more  intelligent  attention  to  the 
ways  in  which  art  can  be  made  an  important 
factor  in  the  every  day  existence  of  all 
classes  of  society.    His  desire  to  induce 
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some  of  the  hosts  of  producers  of  inferior 
pictures  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
making  common  things  beautiful  is  a  most 
intelligible  one.  The  artistic  profession  is 
even  now  overcrowded  with  so-called  artists, 
whose  technical  capacity  is  far  more  highly 
cultivated  than  their  taste  and  judgment  can 
ever  be,  and  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the 
multiplication  of  those  cleverly  handled 
absurdities  which  pass  muster  as  works  of 
art  in  our  too  numerous  exhibitions.  It  is, 
however,  of  such  stuff  that  the  art  craftsman 
is  made.  The  demands  upon  the  higher 
imaginative  qualities  are  less  in  decorative 
work,  while  technical  training  and  facility 
are  invaluable,  and  in  consequence  many  a 
worker  whose  position  as  a  picture  painter 
could  never  be  more  than  that  of  a  facile 
imitator  of  the  conceptions  of  greater  men 
might  be  in  the  first  rank  of  decorative 
artists,  and  fulfilling  a  vocation  which  would 
be  all  the  nobler  for  its  honest  independence. 
We  feel  with  Mr.  Watts  that  there  is  upon 
art  lovers  and  art  buyers  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  recognising  their  real  duty  to  our 
present  day  art,  and  that  they  would  be  in  a 
very  fair  way  of  doing  this  duty  if  they  would 
only  learn  that  it  is  better  to  surround  them- 
selves with  a  multiplicity  of  well-designed 
articles  of  every-day  use,  than  with  a 
number  of  paintings  whose  only  claim  upon 
attention  is  their  clever  adaptation  of  other 
mens  original  ideas.  It  is  not  given  to  all 
of  us  to  show  such  good  claims  to  the  posi- 
tion of  aesthetic  leadership  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
Watts. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  paper  was  almost  of  the 
nature  of  a  supplement  to  that  by  Mr. 
Watts.  It  gave  at  all  events  a  series  of 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  very  diffusion  of  art,  for  which 
the  older  artist  craved,  might  be  success- 
fully brought  about.  Mr.  Hodgson  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  a  frank  criticism  upon  the 
South  Kensington  system  and  to  a  delight- 
fully outspoken  commentary  upon  the  many 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  that  dis- 
tinguish that  remarkably  inadequate  creation. 
His  opmionsfwere  as  true  as  they  were  frank  ; 
and  his  suggestions  for  the  very  obviously 
necessary  reforms  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  clear  and  practical.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared  that  something  more  than  the 
criticisms  of  a  speaker  at  an  Art  Congress 


will  be  needed  to  wake  up  South  Kensing- 
ton from  the  condition  of  lethargy  and  in- 
capacity into  which  it  has  been  steadily 
sinking  for  some  years.  With  its  increase 
of  size  has  come  also  unwieldiness  and 
stupidity.  It  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  the 
times  and  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
for  which  alone  it  exists.  The  old  cry  against 
it,  that  it  trains  artists  not  designers,  is  of 
course  fallacious  ;  we  can  go  much  further 
than  that  and  say  with  greater  truth  that  it 
trains  nobody.  It  turns  out  year  by  year 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  licensed  to  teach  what 
they  have  themselves  never  learned,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  an 
art  with  which  they  have  never  come 
in  contact.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  leave  the  Government  schools 
young  enough  to  begin  their  studies  over 
again,  may,  perhaps,  eventually  do  some 
good  in  the  art  world ;  but  to  most  people 
the  South  Kensington  taint  clings  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  hampers  and  defeats 
their  most  zealous  efforts.  If  the  remedies 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  suggested  have  even  the 
likelihood  of  success,  they  should  be  tried, 
for  this  is  a  case  in  which  no  remedy,  how- 
ever drastic,  could  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Hodgson  having  attacked  one  form  of 
Government  control  over  art,  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford  was  bold  enough  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  another.  This  eminent 
sculptor  seems  to  think  that  the  neglect  of 
sculpture  is  owing  largely  to  the  indifference 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  to  the 
welfare  of  its  artistic  citizens ;  and  he  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  an  official  with  the 
particular  function  of  acting  as  a  kind  of 
guardian  angel  over  artistic  interests.  The 
experiment  would  be  a  dangerous  one  and 
the  resulting  benefit  is  questionable.  With 
regard  to  this  serious  matter  about  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  sculptor's  art  to 
make  its  way  in  this  country,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  it  is  a  result  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character.  We 
are  as  a  nation  very  susceptible  to  climatic 
influences.  We  live  in  a  climate  which  is 
marked  by  unpleasant  variations,  and  of 
which  dreary  sunlessness  is  a  not  unfrequent 
characteristic.  Under  these  circumstance? 
the  tendency  is  to  crave  for  a  certain 
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blatancy  and  heaviness  of  colour,  and  to 
shrink  from  anything  chill  or  delicate.  The 
cold  impassibility  of  sculpture  is  a  very 
possible  offence  to  our  British  minds,  and 
one  that,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ford, 
no  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  would  be  able 
to  overcome.  The  suggestion  is  one  that 
comes  hardly  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Yeames,  another  typically 
academic  artist,  was  scarcely  more  practical 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  exhibition  question, 
which  were  a  curious  mixture  of  shrewd 
observation  and  vague  theorising.  Vague- 
ness was,  however,  not  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  uncompromising  de- 
nunciation of  impressionism  and  all  its 
works.  His  opinion  was  very  frankly  stated 
and  his  point  of  view  is  a  sufficiently  definite 
and  intelligible  one.  That  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  agree  with  it  need  hardly  be  said  ; 
but  we  must  certainly  give  to  the  artist  the 
credit  of  practising  exactly  what  he  preaches. 
His  work  is  indeed  as  far  removed  from 
vivid  receptiveness  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
productions  of  a  painter  to  be,  and  is  in  its 
learned  and  severe  artificiality  the  very 
model  of  what  is  popularly  called  idealism. 
His  sincerity  is  beyond  question  and  his 
belief  in  himself  is  monumental. 

These  were  the  heavy  men  of  the  com- 
pany. Lighter  touches  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Spielman  who 
criticised  the  critics,  the  former  adversely 
the  latter  defensively.  Mr.  Lang  put  his 
finger  upon  the  weakest  spot  in  newspaper 
criticism  when  he  instanced  the  uncertain 
sound  given  forth  by  the  critical  trumpet  on 
art  subjects,  and  referred  to  the  contradictory 
nature  of  the  remarks  that  rind  places  in  the 
various  dailies.  Mr.  Spielman  tried  in  a 
half  hearted  fashion  to  uphold  the  dismal 
fallacy  of  entrusting  practical  criticism  to 
men  whose  knowledge  is  only  vaguely  theore- 
tical. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  either 
speaker  convinced  even  himself.  Their 
efforts  were  characteristic  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole — words  and  opinions  of  no  particular 
use  to  anyone,  strung  together  agreeably 
enough,  and  very  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  on  the  next  occasion  some 
more  energetic  mode  of  proceeding  may  be 
adopted  ;  nothing  could  be  more  decorously 
dull  and  more  stupidly  uneventful  than  the 
Art  Congress  of  i88g. 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  hearthat  Mr.  Alling- 
ham's  long  illness  has  ended  fatally.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
when  riding  near  Witley,  and  since  that  time 
his  health  has  been  precarious.  An  operation 
performed  some  months  back  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  ensure  a  complete  recovery,  but  the 
hopes  we  and  others  of  his  friends  entertained 
have  proved  fallacious  and  he  passed  away  on 
the  2oth  November.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
a  revised  and  completed  edition  of  his  works 
will  shortly  appear,  for  although  strictly  limited 
in  scope,  Mr.  Allingham  was  a  true  poet. 

Mr.  Barraud  will  shortly  hold  an  exhibition 
of  views  of  Oxford.  Eight  oil  paintings  are 
devoted  to  Christ  Church  and  New  College 
while  sketches  of  Merton,  Magdalen,  Balliol, 
Pembroke,  and  Exeter,  which  we  have  seen, 
are  of  high  promise  for  completed  work.  Un- 
fortunately these  will  show  us  very  little  that  is 
new,asMr.'Barraud  is  only  doingin  oil  what  Mr. 
FuUeylove,  the  greatest  painter  of  architecture, 
has  done  in  water  colours  ;  but  Mr.  Barraud's 
pictures  are  so  admirably  executed  that  the 
staleness  of  the  subject  will  be  more  than 
eclipsed  by  the  perfection  of  the  execution. 

That  venerable  weekly,  the  Atheuistm,  has 
just  woke  up  to  the  existence  of  the  Dial  and 
speaks  as  follows  of  its  erratic  contemporary  : 
"  The  writers  seem  to  be  a  school  of  literary 
Impressionists.  There  are  splashes  of  intense 
local  colour  in  the  terribly  confused  and  con- 
fusing narrative  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  calls  '  A 
Simple  Story.'  There  is  movement  and  also 
some  effective  local  colour,  but  no  method,  in  Mr. 
C.  Ricketts's  '  Glimpse  of  Heaven.'  The  con- 
tributors are  so  terribly  in  earnest  that,  despite 
their  affectations  and  cravings  for  Parisian 
studio  slang  and  argot,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
abler  two  of  their  number  will  soon  get  rid  of 
their  fantastic  whims.  If  they  do  so  we  shall 
welcome  them  as  painters,  if  not  as  prose  poets. 
Mr.  Shannon  has  the  making  of  a  capital 
painter  in  him."  This — for  the  Athenaettm — is 
kind. 

TRIOLET. 
Last  night  dear  love,  my  cheek  was  wet 

Wet  with  your  happy  tears. 
For  me,  I  never  shall  forget 
Last  night  dear  love  my  cheek  was  wet 
With  sacramental  chrism  set 
On  Love  to  outlast  years  , 
Last  night  dear  love,  my  cheek  was  wet, 
Wet  with  your  happy  tears. 
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Mr.  Holiday  on  Stained  Glass. 

At  the  New  Gallery,  on  14th  November,  Mr. 
Henry  Holiday  lectured  to  the  members  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  on  stained  glass. 
The  first  part  of  the  lectuie,  which  was  of  a  technical 
character,  was  devoted  to  a  short  resume  of  the 
methods  and  materials  of  this  particular  art,  and 
Mr.  Holiday  said  some  humorous  and  some  hard 
things  about  art  in  general  Colour,  he  told  us,  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  in  stained  glass,  and  pure 
stamed  glass  may  be  regarded  as  a  mosaic  of  that 
particular  material.  In  the  matter  of  form  it  is  on 
a  par  with  any  art  that  deals  with  flat  surfaces. 
Form  is  as  important  as  colour.  What  is  true  of 
human  beings  is  true  of  art.  While  it  is  capable  of 
great  achievements  it  is  also  capable  of  gross 
debasement.  In  this  reign  of  decorative  terror  we 
have  exchanged  poverty  in  art  for  vice.  But  there 
has  been  of  late  years  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
leading  manufactures  a  successful  and  sustained 
effort  to  make  stained  glass  an  art  work.  Mr. 
Holiday  wished  to  put  in  a  plea  for  realism  in 
decoration.  One  guiding  rule  he  alone  recognised 
in  the  decorative  arts  ;  remember  what  it  is  you  are 
decorating.  Remember  the  material,  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Realism  must  expand  with  our 
increased  knowledge  and  resources.  It  is  not  in  the 
accuracy  of  realism,  but  in  what  the  artist  chooses 
to  realize  that  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
art  lies.  It  is  only  misplaced  and  badly  applied 
reahsm  that  defeats  the  object  of  the  artist.  All 
realism  in  actual  tints  of  colour  is  impossible  in  this 
phase  of  art,  but  in  furm  the  material  offers  but 
few  difficulties,  and  mistakes  are  consequently 
more  general.  An  appreciation  of  the  general  fact 
that  we  are  decorating  a  window  will  prevent  us 
from  abusing  our  opportunities.  To  draw  badly 
on  glass  when  one  can  draw  well  is  a  childish  affec- 
tation. The  false  artist  will  turn  his  sculpture  into 
wax  figures  and  his  stained  glass  into  window  blinds. 
Mr.  HoHday  then  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
"  modernism  "  in  art,  and  contended  that  a  true 
work  of  art  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time  in 
which  it  is  created.  Nothing  is  true  art  that  does 
not  emanate  from  the  truthful  artist,  affected  by  the 
conditions  of  his  own  time.  This,  and  much  more, 
Mr.  Holiday  had  to  tell  his  audience,  and  added  as 
a  final  truth  that  the  message,  "  Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise,"  delivered  to  us  from  past  ages,  meant 
•*  Go  and  utter  in  your  art  that  which  you  feel  to  be 
true." 


The  British  Museum. 

Most  of  the  galleries  in  the  British  Museum  will 
be  opened  to  the  public,  commencing  January  ist 
next,  from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  The  electric  Hghting 
is  now  ready,  new  machinery  having  been  put  in 
and  tested. 


The  Drawing  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
This  society,  which  was  founded  some  little  time 
ago  with  the  object  of  encouraging  drawing  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  has  accomplished  an  encouraging 
amount  of  work  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
examined  a  large  number  of  schools  and  issued  807 
certificates.  It  now  puts  forward  a  scheme  for  an 
exhibition  to  be  held  next  April,  which  is  "to  afford 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  conspicuous  ability  for 
drawing,  an  opportunity  of  executing  work  which 
cannot  be  done  on  examination  conditions,  and  of 
measuring  their  capacity  with  specially  gifted  pupils 
of  other  schools  and  classes.''  Prizes  will  be  given 
by  the  society,  consisting  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  stars,  by  the  Society  of  Arts ;  2  bronze 
medals  ;  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  10  guineas  ; 
by  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  and  by  influential 
persons,  including  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  Sir  James 
Linton,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert.  The  drawings  are  to 
be  divided  into  several  classes — technical,  scientific, 
educational,  artistic,  etc.  Full  particulars  of  the 
competition  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, Northumberland  Chamber?,  Northumberland 
Avenue. 


^tutri0  anir  f  ^rsonal  JJnt^s* 

Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds  has  just  returned 
to  Davos,  in  better  health  than  usual,  after  paying 
a  round  of  visits  to  his  friends  in  England.  Mr. 
Symonds  will  shortly  bring  out  a  volume  of  essays, 
and  has  also  other  works  on  hand. 


The  Globe  the  other  evening  very  sensibly  para- 
graphed the  fact  that  it  was  a  pity  that  some  kind  of 
record  cannot  be  kept  of  the  collections  into  which 
important  pictures  pass.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
and  for  other  more  practical  reasons  we  think  every 
artist  should  keep  a  clear  and  detailed  memorandum 
of  the  pictures  he  paints,  where  they  go,  if  sold, 
and  of  their  subsequent  wanderings — in  fact,  a  sort 
of  pedigree  book  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  significant  of 
the  corbel  caricatures  of  distinguished  statesmen  on 
the]  south-east  angle  of  the  south  transept  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  for  which  Mr.  Hanley,  the 
sculptor,  says  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  architect,  in 
conjunction  with  Dean  Howson,  was  responsible, 
represents  Mr.  Gladstone,  armed  with  a  long  crow- 
bar, with  which  he  is  industriously  engaged  pulling 
down  the  edifice  of  the  Church,  while  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  vigorously  endeavouring  to  prop  it 
up.  The  artist  and  sculptor  have  given  a  most  life- 
like representation  of  the  two  distinguished  states- 
men. 


The  Journal  of  the  young  Russian  artist,  the  late 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
revelations  of  womanhood  ever  revealed  to  the 
world.  For  13  years  this  brilliant  genius,  who  died 
at  twenty-four,  put  on  record,  with  a  pitiless  disre- 
gard of  her  weaknesses,  the  story  of  her  inner  self. 
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Note  one  of  her  many  feminine  touches  :  — *'  This 
evening  after  my  bath,  I  suddenly  became  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  spent  20  minutes  in  looking  at  myself.  I 
have  the  body  of  an  ancient  goddess."  Here  is 
her  description  of  a  visit  to  Gambetta's  death- 
chamber  when  her  friend  Bastien  Lepage  was 
painting  there  : — "  It  made  me  weep.  .  .  .  But 
he  had  turned  his  back,  intent  on  his  painting.  So 
I,  not  liking  to  lose  the  benefit  of  my  sensibility, 
hastily  stretched  my  hand  towards  him  and  went 
out,  my  face  covered  with  tears.  I  hope  he  noticed 
it." 


The  statue  of  Bastien  Lepage  was  unveiled  last 
month,  at  Damvilliers,  his  native  place,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Mouse. 

Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  the  genial 
and  gifted  editor  (of  Com«s,  and  author  ot  "The 
Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,"  "  Individualism  in  Art," 
etc.,  has  an  excellent  list  of  lectures  for  the  next 
season,  and  it  concludes  "  Plays  and  Playwrights  of 
the  19th  century,"  ''The  Great  United,"  "The 
writing  of  novels  and  the  reading  thereof,"  "  Some 
Noble  Lords  in  Literature,"  "The  English  Poet 
Painters,"  and  "  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  poet  and 
painter,"  Lectures  dealing  with  taking  subjects 
like  the  foregoing  cannot  fail  to  find  favour  with 
thoughtful  people. 


On  November  14th  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
pictures  was  held  by  Mr.  E.  Constable  Alston,  at 
17A,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square,  Mr.  Alston 
has  lately  opened  a  studio  there  for  ladies,  which 
promises  to  meet  with  well-deserved  success,  for  he 
is  an  assiduous  master,  and  having  worked  for  some 
time  in  Paris  he  impresses  upon  his  pupils  the  im- 
portance of  "values"  and  "tones "as  understood 
in  the  French  Ateliers,  and  a  true  study  of  nature 
as  opposed  to  mannerism  ;  he  also  paints  from  the 
model  in  the  presence  of  his  class — a  practice  which 
is  of  undoubted  advantage  to  students.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  need,  long  felt,  might  be  supplied  were 
more  studios  conducted  according  to  the  method  of 
Mr.  |E.  C.  Alston's  that  of  artistic  teaching  com- 
bined with  strictly  academic  drawing. 


Mr.  Peppercorn  will  be  charmed  to  hear  that  the 
New  York  Herald  speaks  of  one  of  his  Grosvenor 
pastels  as  a  "sweet  little  picture."  We  have 
recently  noticed  a  good  many  petticoats  at  press 
views  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  found  the 
culture  of  the  "  select  seminary  "  in  all  its  glory. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  who  has  just 
arrived  in  London,  crossing  his  friend,  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett,  on  the  Atlantic,  has  arranged  with  his 
publishers  that  all  his  books  henceforth  are  to  be 
bound  in  a  peculiar  shade  of  pale  green,  suggestive 
of  absinthe.  Edgar  Saltus  is  the  same  author 
whose  cleverest  and  most  revolting  novel  was  aptly 
described  by  a  wit  as  "  a  dirty  icicle ; "  meaning 
thereby  to  imply  thati  ts  nastiness  was  without 
passion,  its  dirt  without  imagination.  For  the 
binding  of  such  a  novel  the  hue  of  absinthe  seems 
singularly  appropriate. 
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Another  child  actress  is  about  to  make  her  first 
appearance  as  a  girl  on  the  English  stage.  Her 
theatrical  name  is  Grace  Leigh,  but  she  is  a  Miss 
Ellis,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists.  She  is  only  thirteen, 
and  sings  and  dances  in  the  most  wonderful  and 
charming  manner.  At  present  she  is  playing  the 
part  of  the  street  boy  Ned,"  in  Mr.  Frank  Harvey's 
melodrama,  "The  World  Against  Her." 

A  good  story  comes  to  hand  from  Windsor  Castle. 
An  artist,  not  unknown  to  fame,  was  recently 
"commanded"  to  exhibit  one  of  his  pictures,  a 
military  one,  to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  at  once 
detected  that  in  some  trifling  particlar  the  uniforms 
were  incorrectly  painted,  and  to  convince  the  artist, 
who  was  uncourtierlike  enough  to  protest  that  he 
was  right,  a  soldier  of  the  guard  was  summoned 
from  duty  to  the  Royal  presence.  He  came,  the 
Queen  saw,  the  artist  conquered.  The  painting 
was  quite  correct,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  an 
alteration  in  the  uniform  had  recently  been  made, 
of  which  the  Queen  apparently  was  unaware. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins,  having  worked  hard  all  th© 
summer  on  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Souter,  C.S.I.,  head  of  the  police  in  Bombay, 
which  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  India,  and  also  on 
two  large  decorative  figures  for  the  Duke  ot  Marl- 
borough, which  will  be  carved  in  wood  for  the 
screen  of  an  organ  now  being  built  for  the  Blenheim 
Library,  has  been  kept  in  town  late,  but  is  now 
indulging  in  well-earned  repose.  He  is  very  full  of 
a  scheme,  however,  which  he  intends  putting  into 
execution  on  his  return  to  town.  He  wants  to  do 
for  sculpture  what  Sir  jjames  Linton  has  done  for 
painting — namely,  throw  open  his  studio  to  pupils 
on  the  French  aieher  system  of  teaching.  He  thinks 
with  justice,  that  were  this  system  more  widely 
carried  out  in  this  country,  it  would  have  a  great 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  art  future  of  England 
as  the  better  part  of  our  most  earnest  students  are 
now  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  necessary  tuition. 


The  great  studio  attached  to  the  house  in  Sussex- 
square,  Brighton,  where  Mr.  Watts  has  taken 
refuge  from  the  London  winter,  contains  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  disappointments  of  the  season — dis- 
appointments, not  the  fault  of  execution,  but  of  ill- 
health,  which  has  robbed  him  of  the  hope,  enter- 
tained up  to  a  month  ago,  of  finishing  two  of  his 
most  important  works  of  the  last  few  years.  These 
are  "The  Court  of  Death,"  the  most  imposing,  as  it 
is  the  most  important,  in  regard  to  size,  of  all  the 
works  of  his  lifetime,  and  "  The  Messenger  of  Death," 
a  work  conceived  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  the 
former  the  the  representatives  of  the  types  of  man- 
kind come  to  render  their  last  homage  to  the  throne 
of  grave,  judicial-looking  Death  ;  while  in  the  latter^ 
Death's  Angel — correctly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Watts 
as  a  simple  "  Messenger,"  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew — has  brought  the  last  summons  to  a  sick 
man  around  whom  are  strewn  the  emblems  of  life's 
greatest  achievements  in  art  that  surely  will 
survive. 
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Fine  Art  Society. 

An  exhibition  confined  to  studies  for  pictures  "  in 
the  various  mediums  of  water-colour,  chalk,  pencil, 
silver-point,  etc.,  upon  paper  "  is  a  distinctly  happy 
thought.  We  see,  as  a  rule,  far  too  little  of  the 
work  which  artists  do  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
pictures.  Most  painters  show  their  power  and 
imagination  far  more  in  their  slighter  and  less 
laboured  sketches  than  in  the  elaborated  canvasses 
which  tbey  send  to  exhibitions.  The  happy  irre- 
sponsibility which  it  is  possible  to  feel  in  doing  a 
study  acts  beneficially  upon  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship ;  and  the  fact  that  the  study  is  intended 
rather  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  himself  than 
for  the  edification  of  the  public  leads  him  to  treat 
it  with  less  conventionality  and  formal  style.  Con- 
sequently the  exhibition  now  open  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  galleries  is  far  more  worth  notice  than 
could  be  a  show  of  finished  pictures  by  the  same 
artists.  Only  about  eighteen  of  our  leading  workers 
are  represented,  these  being,  on  the  authority  of 
the  preface  to  the  catalogue,  almost  all  that  make 
use  of  these  preliminary  studies.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond  sends  less  than  a  dozen  drawings  of  the 
most  severely  careful  type,  none  of  them  being  of 
very  recent  production.  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
who  is  a  great  worker  in  black  and  white,  is 
more  largely  represented,  and  shows  studies  of 
figures,  heads,  and  drapery.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  original  designs  for  head  and  tail 
pieces  to  "Grimm's  Household  Stories"  are 
charming  examples  of  dainty  imagination  and  show 
this  accomplished  illustrator  at  his  best.  Professor 
A.  Legros  fills  the  end  wall  of  the  gallery  with  silver 
points,  chalk  studies  and  wash  drawings,  all 
characterised  by  his  severe  and  learned  manner 
and  somewhat  unsympathetic  technical  method, 
and  contrasting  markedly  with  the  every  day 
flippancies  of  Messrs.  G.  D.  Leslie  and  Stacy 
Marks.  Sir  F.  Leighton's  studies  are,  like  his 
paintings,  too  careful  and  affected,  very  dainty  and 
refined  but  at  the  same  time  very  unreal  and  con- 
ventional. Mr.  Watts,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  work  of  art  in 
the  room,  a  portrait  executed  within  the  last  few 
months  and  distinguished  bv  all  the  finest  qualities 
of  the  artist's  most  graceful  manner.  Mr.  Albert 
Moore's  two  pastel  sketches  are  eminently  char- 
acteristic, and  have  all  the  marked  individuality 
that  gives  to  his  work  its  supremacy  over  the  mass 
of  contemporary  production.  Mr.  Tadema's 
figures  are  hard  and  laboured  ;  but  Sir  James  Linton 
shows  himself  to  be  a  master  of  refined  technicality 
both  in  his  drapery  studies  and  in  a  notable  drawing 
of  a  nude  female  figure.  There  is  in  a  couple  of 
pencil  drawings  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Seton,  abundant 
strength ;  and  a  head  by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  is  to 
be  noted  as  quite  the  most  incapable  and  feeble 
piece  of  work  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Poynter's  careful 
and  academic  productions,  and  Mrs.  de  Morgan's 
imaginative  designs  complete  a  dehghtful  and  note- 
worthy display. 


XIX.  Century  Art  Society. 
The  Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  this  - 
Society  in  Condint-street,  contains  many  works  ot 
an  undoubtedly  high  order  of  merit.  Of  the  water 
colours  which  are  exhibited  in  the  west  gallery 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said ;  indeed,  the  only  ones 
worthy  of  mention  are  "  Preparing  for  a  Prome- 
nade "  (283)  by  A.  Conellan,  a  dainty  little  study  ot 
a  gentleman  of  the  last  century  dressed  in  bright 
yellow  satin  with  a  brown  greyhound  at  his  feet, 
against  a  background  of  light  grey,  and  '*  Beauvais 
Cathedral  "  (383)  by  S.  D'Ousely,  an  architectural 
work  in  which  the  dim  religious  light "  of  the 
cathedral  is  excellently  portrayed.  The  **  Head  ot 
a  child"  (468)  by  Charles  Atkinson  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  as  a  very  creditable  piece  ot 
work  in  red  crayon.  Passing  on  into  the  large 
gallery  in  which  the  oil  paintings  are  hung,  one  is 
struck  with  the  number  of  artists  who  have  selected 
night  and  sunset  scenes  for  the  subject  of  their 
pictures.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  these  is 
Mr.  Robert  Gallon's  "Departing  Day"  (149)  a 
charming  piece  of  colouring  with  the  sunset  glow 
just  gilding  the  tower  of  the  village  church  and  re- 
flected in  the  water  in  the  foreground  ;  but  Mr. 
William  Mathison  in  "  Softly  falls  the  evening  ligkt  " 
(185)  and  Mr.  H.  Maurice  Page  in  "  Laleham 
Ferry,  Moonrise"  (140)  have  both  treated  the  sub- 
ject very  satisfactorily ;  while,  of  course,  Mr,  Leon 
Little's  painting  of  a  cornfield  by  moonlight  (248) 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Two  very  nice  little 
examples  of  fine  work  are  (211 — 212),  contributed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cheadle,  the  rushes  by  the  water's  edge 
in  211  being  exceptionally  perfect.  Among  the 
studies  of  "  still  life  "  "  Ripe  Apples  "  (44),  by  J.  Fitz 
Marshall  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  W.  G.  Sander's 
*'  Cluster  of  Mossroses  "  (45)  is  quite  faultless  both 
as  to  arrangement  and  colouring. 


Tooth's  Gallery. 
Messrs.  Tooth  opened  their  winter  exhibition 
at  the  beginning  of  December  with  a  judiciously 
selected  display  of  pictures  by  various  artists. 
Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Playing  at  Ball"  and  "  Sibyl" 
are  conspicuous;  and  M.  W.  Bouguereau  had  con- 
tributed a  fairly  large  composition,  "  The  First 
Whisper  of  Love."  The  chief  interest  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is,  however,  in  smaller  pictures  ;  in  M.  Jacquet*s 
"  Chasseresse "  and  "Queen  of  Hearts";  in  M. 
Meissonier's  "  Liseur  "  ;  and  in  Herr  Kiesel's  "  Love 
Song."  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  is  singularly  un- 
happy in  his  contributions,  his  "  Essex  River 'Ms 
bad,  hard  work  without  any  suggestion  of  nature, 
and  his  "Sunshine  after  Rain  "  and  "  Lush  leafy 
Summer"  are  dark  and  heavy  in  colour.  Mr. 
Leader's  Nearj Harlech,  Caernarvonshire  Coast," 
is  also  exceedingly  poor.  Mr.  Leon  Lhermitte's 
pictures  afford  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  incapable 
productions  of  Messrs.  Leader  and  Halswelle,  and 
deserve  the  highest  praise  as  examples  of  technical 
practice.  Mr.  Blandford  Fletcher's  two  httle 
village  scenes  are  good  in  colour  and  ate  painted 
with  much  charm  of  handling,  and  a  large  Venetian 
subject  by  M.  E.  De  Blaas  is  noteworthy  for  all  the 
high  qualities  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  his 
pictures.    Mr.  Logsdail  has  also  painted  a  couple 
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of  Venetian  subjects,  but  hardly  with  his  old  skill 
and  power.  Mr.  Parton's  landscapes  are  very 
much  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to  expect  from 
him,  and  show  no  sign  of  returning  to  the  excellence 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Pictures  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Wyllie  and  Alfred  East  are  also  to  be  noted. 


Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours. 
The  Institute  galleries  contain  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  good  pictures  just  now.  There  are,  of 
course,  others  with  them — rather  more  than  six 
hundred  others — but  they  do  not  call  for  attention, 
except  in  the  cases  where  their  deficiencies  are 
exceptionally  phenomenal.  We  may  deal  with  the 
good  ones  at  once.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  may  be  men- 
tioned first,  his  "  Bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows  " 
is  a  soundly  painted,  well  observed  landscape,  with 
a  strong  sky  and  happily  treated  atmospheric  effect. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis's  "  Evening  "  is  another  good  ren- 
dering of  open  air  nature,  a  study  of  a  judiciously 
selected  river  subject.  A  piciure  of  a  similar  class, 
**  A  Winding  River,"  by  Mr.  George  Chester,  takes 
high  rank  as  a  direct,  straightforward,  representa- 
tion of  a  piece  of  wild  country  scenery.  It  is 
pleasantly  bright  and  fresh  in  colour  and  is  handled 
with  great  strength  and  sureness.  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid's 
"Gift  of  the  Sea"  is  a  good  example  of  the  ''old 
master "  affectation  which  he  has  adopted  as  his 
technical  method  ;  and  M.  Fantin-Latour's  "  Bouquet 
Varie"  is  one  of  his  wonderfully  painted  flower 
groups.  Mr.  Claude  Hayes  continues  his  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  shows 
a  further  advance  in  his  harmoniously  coloured 
autumn  subject.  Mr.  David  Murray  is  also  seen  to 
better  advantage  in  "St.  Swithin's  Summer"  than 
in  |what  he  has  exhibited  lately;  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Allan  deserves  praise  for  his  "  lona."  Mr.  Hope 
McLachlan's  "  October  Storm "  is  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  effect  but  exceedingly  able  in  work- 
manship, and  is  very  agreeable  in  colour  ;  and  the 
contributions  of  Messrs.  Anderson  Hague,  Harrison, 
C.  H.  M.  Kerr,  Burrington,  A.  E.  Proctor,  C.  L. 
Burns,  Margetson,  and  R.  A.  Bell  are  much  above 
the  average.  Mrs.  Lluellyn's  "  Quiet  Sea  "  is  a  skil- 
ful study  of  an  unsensational  subject  ;  and  Mr. 
Weguelin's  "  Narcissa  is  a  dainty  colour  arrange- 
ment and  a  deft  piece  of  painting.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Solomon's  "  Evening  Mist "  is  a  tolerably  well- 
drawn  nude  figure,  but  is  far  too  corporeal  and 
solid  for  such  a  subject.  These  attempts  to  com- 
bine naturalism  in  treatment  with  idealism  in  sub- 
ject can  hardly  be  anything  but  failures.  A  very 
conspicuous  failure  is  that  made  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Cotman  in  his  version  of  "  TheFerry,Christchurch  "  ; 
the  picture  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  has  but  a 
the  very  faintest  resemblance  to  the  place  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent.  Much  the  same  criticism  will 
also  apply  to  another  of  the  artist's  pictures  in  this 
exhibition.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  Summer  Day  " 
is  but  another  proof  of  his  decadence,  and  Mr. 
Orrock's  "  Showery  Weather  "  is  but  an  additional 
instance  of  his  lack  of  judgment  and  artistic  taste. 
His  pictures  are  perhaps  the  least  agreeable  in  the 
gallery. 


DOWDESWELL'S  GaLLERY. 

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  are  showing  a  number  of 
noteworthy  pictures  by  prominent  Dutch  and 
French  artists.  The  exhibition  is  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment |to  the  remarkable  display  of  similar  work 
which  was  held  in  their  galleries  last  spring,  and 
comprises  excellent  examples  of  Courbet,  De  Bock 
Ter  Meulen,  Blommers,  Mauve,  and  the  brothers 
Maris.  Courbet's  "Landscape  near  Ornans "  is 
characteristically  powerful  and  sombre,  and  his 
"  Flowers  "  is  a  painting  with  technical  merits  that 
far  outweigh  its  deficiences  of  colour  and  subtlety 
of  tone.  By  De  Bock  are  a  quite  coHsiderable 
number  of  skilfully  handled  and  well  conceived 
landscapes  ;  and  by  A.  Harpignies  is  a  "  Sunset,"  a 
study  of  unsensational  scenery  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  colour  and  fluent  handling.  The  "  Dutch 
Meadows "  by  A.  Mauve,  and  "Sheep"  by  H.J. 
Van  Der  Weele,  are  both  pleasing  examples  of  the 
best  kind  of  technicality  ;  and  there  are  by  M.M. 
Roelofs,  Zilken,  Smits,  Verster,  Breitner,  and 
Pelouse  very  able  canvasses. 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  winter  exhibition  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
galleries  is  made  up  of  rather  more  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  contributions.  The  best  things  are 
almost  without  exception  the  work  of  outsiders,  and 
only'two  or|three  of  the  members  do  themselves  credit. 
Mr.  Brangwyn  sends  a  large  painting  of  a  shipwreck  ; 
Mr.  Adam  Proctor  is  represented  by  several  pleasant 
landscapes,  and  Messrs.  Anderson  Hague,  and 
Nelson  Dav/son  contribute  agreeable  pictures  ;  but 
they  have  few  supporters.  Mr.  Hubert  Vos,  whose 
paintings  when  he  first  settled  in  England  were 
exceedingly  promising,  has  relapsed  into  a  singu- 
larly unpleasant  method.  His  portrait  of  Miss 
d'Almeida  is  poor  in  handling  and  vulgar  in  colour 
and  arrangement ;  and  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Cantrell  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  clumsiness 
and  weakness  of  the  drawing  of  the  hands.  The 
"  Cornish  Sea,"  by  Mr.  Fritz  Althaus  is  an  excellent 
study  of  bright  colour  and  is  very  treely  painted, 
and  the  "  Lowlands  of  Sussex  by  Mr.  F.  James 
James  is  an  agreeable  landscape.  Mr.  Bovill's 
"Shell  Gatherers"  is  nearly  successful  but  is 
perhaps  too  weak  in  colour  and  tone  effect ;  Mr. 
Livens  has  produced  a  very  harmonious  arrange- 
ment in  sombre  colours  in  "  A  Mare  Grazing  "  ;  Mr. 
Cast's  "Winding  Stream  "  is  bright  and  pleasant; 
Mr.  Tuck's  "Trawlers  "  is  a  commendable  render- 
ing of  a  brilliant  effect ;  and  Mr.  Olsson's  sombre,, 
dark  landscapes  are  good  instances  of  gloomy  work. 
As  an  example  of  low  toned  pictures,  Mr.  James 
Clark's  "  Rehearsal  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
pamlings  on  the  walls  but  there  are  also 
some  works  by  M.  Van  Der  Waay  that  deserve 
almost  equal  attention.  The  best  of  these  is  the 
"  Etude  en  Gris  Clair."  We  may  mention  also  con- 
tributions by  Messrs  Cunard,  Schafer,  and  John 
Eraser.  Mr.  Watts's  *' First  Oyster,"  now  called 
"  B.  C,"  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  large 
room.  Mr.  Calderon  has  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  society  and  is  represented  by  a  small  "pot- 
boiler." 
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A  great  change  is  about  to  be  effected  at  the  south 
west  end  of  the  Haymarket.  The  entire  block,  in- 
cluding Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  United  Hotel, 
and  the  shops  in  Pail-Mall,  has  been  bought  by  a 
syndicate,  who  intend  to  pull  down  the  present 
edifices  and  construct  a  new  playhouse,  an  hotel  on 
the  American  principle,  and  an  arcade,  which  will 
be  similar  to  the  passages  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Brussels.  The  area  is  about  an  acre  in  extent. 
Building  operations  will  begin  during  the  coming 
year.  If  they  are  carried  out  in  a  progressive  spirit 
London  should  materially  benefit  by  the  trans- 
formation scene  of  the  latest  architectural  panto- 
mime. 


The  long-deferred  sentence  on  Holywell-street, 
has  at  length  been  passed.  The  south  side  is  to  be 
demolished  in  its  entirety,  and  will  leave  space  for  a 
roadway  on  both  sides  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  The  «'  gut "  in  the  Strand  will  be 
known  no  more,  and  the  cursing  of  the  blocked  cab- 
man and  his  belated  passenger  will  be  changed  into 
blessings  on  the  London  County  Council.  The 
scheme  is  an  expensive  one,  and  will  hardly  be 
carried  out  for  the  estimated  quarter  of  a  million  ; 
but  the  improvement  will  be  worth  any  money.  Not 
the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  arrangement  is 
the  preservation  of  the  churches,  which  will  assume 
one  of  the  ancient  functions  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, and  once  more  become  places  of  refuge. 

Mr.  William  Morris  opened  the  second  lecture 
season  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  with  an  address  on 
*' Gothic  Architecture,"  but  it  was  rather  a  lecture 
on  art  socialism,  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  up  to  the  decadence  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Architecture  was  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lecture  as  the  art  of  ornamental  building. 
The  present  mechenical  tendency  was  likely  to  des- 
troy all  the  arts.  There  was,  however,  a  revolt  on 
foot  against  this  destroying  utilitarianism.  For  his 
own  part  Mr.  Morris  did  not  think  that  this  revolt 
would  be  accomplished  under  the  present  social 
conditions.  If  we  were  ever  to  have  a  true  art  we 
must  look  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Gothic  architecture 
was  the  most  completely  organic  form  of  art  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  form  of  the  orna- 
mental architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  very  limited. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  demand  for  pedantic  perfec- 
tion, whence  comes  the  rejection  of  all  romance. 
Organic  architecture— that  is,  that  which  must  grow, 
dated  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  arch.  Once 
furnished  with  the  arch,  man  had  conquered  nature 
in  the  art  of  building.  In  Roman  architecture 
structure  and  ornament  did  not  interpenetrate, 
nevertheless,  Roman  architecture  was  a  piece  and  a 
necessary  piece  of  history.  Gothic  architecture 
was  the  first  style  which,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
art,  did  honour  to  the  art.  Material  was  not  its 
master,  but  its  servant.  The  iron  rule  of  the  Classic 
period,  the  suppression  of  everything  to  the  glory 
of  one  man,  was  gone,  and  it  was  the  architecture 
of  freedom— a  complete  and  logical  styl,  ewhich  had 


no  longer  anything  to  apologise  for.  Then  came 
decay  and  death.  With  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  change  became  obvious.  Society  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  epoch.  The  age  of  commercialism 
was  being  born.  Artists  were  no  longer  the  masters 
of  the  arts,  for  there  was  no  longer  a  nation  of 
artists.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  and  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  were  built  to  be  the  home  of  a 
decent  and  pedantic  ecclesiasticism.  Artists  had 
passed  away  to  be  replaced  by  millions  of  human 
machines,  and  these  machines  were  not  paid  to 
think,  nor  asked  to  think,  nor  expected  to  think. 
There  is  only  one  architecture  which  is  free  to  live 
under  the  conditions  of  the  new  life,  and  that  is 
Gothic  architecture.  When  the  modern  world  finds 
that  its  eclecticism  is  barren  and  unprolific,  when 
it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  dis- 
pense with  tradition,  it  will  remember  the  history 
of  the  past,  make  the  history  of  the  present,  and 
teach  history  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  if  there  is 
any  grumbHng  in  a  dim  unorganised  manner,  art 
cannot  be  dead  so  long  as  we  feel  the  lack  of  it,  and 
in  spite  of  all  losses  we  shall  take  Gothic  architec- 
ture by  the  hand,  and  know  it  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  reverence  it  for  what  it  can  do.  But  this  can 
never  be  under  a  system  of  commerciaUsm  and 
bureaucracy. 


^  u  s  t  r  ♦ 


A  contract  has  just  been  signed,  assigning  to  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  the  sole  rights  of  per- 
formance in  this  country  in  English  and  Italian  of 
the  whole  of  Wagner's  operas  and  music-dramas, 
from  "Tannhauser"  down  to  *' Der  Ring  der 
Nibelungen." 

The  aspect  of  St.  James's  Hall  on  14th  Nov.,  when 
Mr.  Henschel  started  a  fourth  series  of  his  Symphony 
Concerts,  was  not  encouraging.  True,  the  stalls 
were  well  filled,  but  the  cheaper  parts  looked 
wretched.  Now,  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.  Henschel 
has  made  concessions.  The  prohibitive  shilling  is 
no  longer  demanded  for  an  analytical  programme, 
and  in  future  the  concerts  will  commence  at  eight 
instead  of  half-past.  Both  these  alterations  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  The 
programme  had  historical  interest,  the  composers 
represented  in  turn  being  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms.  Mr.  Henschel's  orchestia  is  not  the 
best  imaginable,  but  it  is  a  capable  force  and  well 
under  control. 

The  Musical  Guild  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
chamber  concerts  at  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  on 
10  November.  "  And  what,"  the  reader  may  ask, 
"  is  the  Musical  Guild  ?  "  Well,  it  occurred  to  cer- 
tain of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  on 
leaving  that  institution  that  has  they  had  been  asso- 
ciated during  the  time  of  study  they  might  now  band 
themselves  together  for  profit.  The  Guild  seems  to 
be  managed  on  socialistic  principles,  its  work  con- 
sisting of  giving  concerts,  accepting  engagements 
for  other  concerts,  teaching,  &c.  They  are  capable 
and  their  performance  of  one  of  Spohr's  double 
quartets  and  other  works  did  them  credit. 
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The  "  Salon  "  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  winter 
season  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  on  Tuesday,  November  19th.  There  was 
an  excellent  programme  of  which  the  principal 
features  were   Miss   Sarah  Berry's  rendering  of 

The  Willow  Song  from  Othello "  (Sullivan)  and 
"  Nobil  Signor"  (Meyerbeer),  and  two  violin  solos 
by  Signor  Guerini,  Miss  Mary  Townsend  sang 
*' Chanson  de  Florian  "  (Godard)  and  "Something 
sweet  to  Tell  you  "  (Faning)  with  all  her  accustomed 
charm  of  style  ;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Page's  two  songs, 
"  Where  'ere  you  walk  "  (Handel)  and  "  Tell  her  I 
love  her  "  (De  Page)  were  much  appreciated.  Miss 
Dell  Thompson,  too,  whose  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  progamme,  gave  two  recitations  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  present.  The  rooms  were  very 
crowded,  although  there  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
many  celebrities  there  as  usual.  Mrs.  Dove-Haly, 
with  her  powdered  hair,  looked  remarkably  well  m 
a  gown  of  black  silk  and  jet  with  folds  of  green 
velvet  becommgly  arranged  on  the  bodice ;  and 
Madame  Zimeri  was  resplendant  in  pink  and  gold 
brocade;  but  with  veryfew  exceptions, the  dresses  were 
second  rate  and  the  meeting  altogether  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  usual.  Among  the  many  literary  folk 
present  were  Mrs.  Postlethwaite,  Miss  Ada  Ballin, 
Miss  W^alt-Whiteman  and  her  father,  Miss  Henry, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  and  Mr.  Alexander  Texeira. 
Miss  Lucy  Roche,  Miss  Charlotte  Morland,  Mr. 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Frank  Lindo  were  there 
to  support  "the  drama"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Alderson  looked  in  for  a  little  while 
on  their  way  to  the  Meistersingers. 


Whilst  "  the  masses "  were  cheering  the  new 
Lord  Mayor,  "  the  classes  " — or  some  of  them — 
were  greeting  Sir  Charles  Halle  on  his  first  appear- 
ance this  season  with  the  usual  amount  of  enthusi- 
astic applause.  He  chose  as  his  solo  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  Op.  90,  which  appears  to  be  an  especial 
favourite  of  his.  Opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to 
whether  he  carries  to  excess  the  composer's  direc- 
tion concerning  the  speed  of  the  last  movement, 
and  some  may  think  that  to  "  Nicht  zu  geschwind  " 
might  be  added  "auch  nicht  zu  langsam  "  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  about  the  perfection  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  expounds  his  own  individual  reading  of 
the  work  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  He  played 
one  of  his  favourite  short  Schubert  pieces  as  an 
encore,  and,  with  Mme.  Neruda,  he  contributed  a 
rather  unemotional  performance  of  Schumann's 
passionate  Violin  and  Piano  Sonata  in  A  minor ;  it 
is,  however,  necessary  to  be  in  a  singularly  inspired 
mood  to  do  this  work  justice,  especially  the  first 
movement  of  it.  The  concert  opened  with  Dvorak's 
string  quartet,  Op.  80,  magnificently  interpreted  by 
Mme.  Neruda,  MM.  Ries,  Straus  and  Piatti,  and  the 
closing  number,  played  to  a  fast  thinning  audience, 
though  the  hour  was  unusually  early,  was  Beetho- 
ven's variations  on  *'  Ich  bin  der  Schneider  Kakadu." 
Miss  Liza  Lehmann  sang  to  Mr.  Frantzen's  admir- 
able accompaniments  Villiers  Stanford's  song, 
"There's  a  bower  of  roses"  fiom  "The  Veiled 
Prophet,"  with  its  clever  touches  of  Persian  languor 
and  melancholy,  also  '*  Who  is  Sylvia,"  and,  as  an 
encore,  a  somewhat  pleasing  little  song  by  Somervell. 


We  were  interested  to  note  how  "  The  Voyage  of 
Maeldune and  "St.  Cecilia's  Day  "  would  come 
out  at  the  Albert  Hall,  as  the  excitement  of  a 
festival  prevents  new  works  from  being  judged  in 
cold  blood.  The  result  of  the  performances  was 
eminently  satisfactory  in  both  instances,  and 
Professor  Stanford's  work  went  up  still  further  in 
our  estimation,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  ragged 
performance.  The  choir  struggled  bravely  with  its 
arduous  duties,  but  it  was  obvious  that  two  or  three 
more  rehearsals  were  needed.  Dr.  Parry's  work 
went  better,  for  it  is  more  solid,  and  therefore  less 
difficult  for  a  large  choral  force.  Both  composers 
were  effusively  applauded,  and  the  audience  seemed 
vastly  pleased.  Miss  M'Intyre  and  Mr.  Lloyd  sang 
splendidly. 

The  subject  of  tenor  voices  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion a  good  deal  of  late,  the  most  interesting 
remarks  elicited  being,  perhaps,  those  of  Mr. 
Davidson  Palmer,  who  writes  "  The  reason  ot  the 
scarcity  of  good  tenors  is  a  much  simpler  one  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  that  there  are  few 
voices  of  the  tenor  quality  ;  it  is  that  such  voices 
are  nearly  always  wrongly  trained  and  misused. 
This  is  owing  to  the  opinion,  everywhere  prevalent, 
that  men  should  use  what  Jis  called  'chest-voice.^ 
Thousands  of  good  tenor  voices  are  being  injured, 
and  many  completely  ruined,  in  music  schools  and 
academies  all  over  the  country,  year  after  year, 
simply  because  teachers,  almost  without  exception, 
train  men's  voices  on  this  principle.  Pupils  are 
told  that  men  possess  two  qualities  of  voice,  viz., 
'chest-voice*  and  'falsetto,'  and  are  taught  to 
believe  that  the  former  is  the  right  voice  to  use  and 
the  latter  the  wrong  one  ;  that  the  former  is  natural 
and  the  latter  artificial.  This  belief,  however,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  When  a  boy's  voice  changes 
(or  'breaks,'  to  use  the  more  familiar  though  less 
accurate  term)  he  feels  as  though  he  had  two 
voices,  the  lower  part  of  his  vocal  compass  being 
thick  and  heavy  in  quality,  the  upper  part  being 
thin  and  hght ;  tne  lower  part  seeming  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  new,  man's  voice,  the  upper  part 
seeming  to  be  (as  it  is)  the  remains  of  the  old, 
child's  voice ;  the  two  voices  not  blending  but  over- 
lapping. Now  the  former  of  these  voices, 
commonly  called  the  '  chest-voice,'  is  the  wrong 
voice  to  train  and  develop  ;  the  latter,  occasionally 
termed  'head-voice,'  but  most  frequently  known  as 
'falsetto,'  is  the  right  one.  The  more  the  chest 
is  used  the  weaker  will  it  become,  and  the  more 
decided  will^be  the-'  break  '  between  the  two  separate 
voices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  "head  " 
or  '  falsetto '  voice  is  used  the  stronger  will  it 
become,  and  (if  trained  downwards  instead  of 
upwards)  the  [less  decided  will  be  the  'break," 
until  in  course  of  time  it  will  disappear,  and  there 
will  be  but  one  quality  of  voice  throughout  the 
entire  compass — not  '  falsetto,' but  a  pure,  round, 
flexible  voice,  which  will  never  wear  whilst  bodily 
health  and  strength  remain.  This  is  a  fact  which  I 
have  proved  by  experience,  and  it  is  none  the  less 
true  because  it  is  not  generally  known.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  Would  not  this  wrong  method  of  training 
affect  bass  voices  as  well  as  tenors  ?    Why,  then, 
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should  there  not  be  a  scarcity  of  good  basses  ?  The 
answer  is  that  it  does  affect  their  qiiaHty  to  some 
extent,  but  the  bass  voice  is  a  much  stronger  voice 
than  the  tenor  and  will  bear  a  much  greater  strain. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  forced  up  like  the  tenor  voice, 
the  high  notes  being  only  occasional,  not  frequent 
and  long-continued  as  in  tenor  music.  Consequently 
basses  and  baritone,  although  frequently  wrongly 
used,  will  stand  years  and  years  of  wear  and  tear, 
•while  tenor  voices  will  succumb  to  ill-usage  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  conclusion,  then,  I  repeat  that 
it  is  not  that  there  is  any  dearth  of  voices  of  the 
tenor  quality,  but  that  these  voices  are  trained  on  a 
false  method." 

Miss  Rosa  Kenney,  the  talented  young  recitress, 
gave  her  seventh  *'  Dramatic  and  Musical  Recital" 
at  the  Steinway  Hall  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
Nov.  21,  on  which  occasion  she  was  assisted  by 
several  well  known  artistes.  Of  course,  the  chief 
honours  of  the  afternoon  were  carried  off  by  Miss 
Kenney  herself,  who,  in  a  quaint  gown  of  white  satin 
and  swansdown,  and  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
recited  Tennyson's  "LadyGodiva"  and  "Guinevere" 
very  charmingly  ;  she  afterwards,  by  special  desire 
gave  F.  H.  Gassaways' stirring  poem  "  The  Dandy 
Fifth."  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  recitation  of  Tennyson's  weird  and 
little  known  work,  "Rizpah,"  by  Miss  Amy  Roselle. 
Mr.  Mowbray-Marras  received  an  enthusirstic  en- 
core for  his  exquisite  rendering  of  Tosti's"  Venetian 
Song,"  and  Madame  Edith  Wynne  sang  "  Should 
he  upbraid"  and  Sullivan's '*  My  dearest  Heart" 
with  great  success.  Two  charming  pianoforte  solos 
were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Reginald  Davison,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  convulsed  every  one  with  his 
humorous  recitation  '*The  Second  Footman,"  in 
which  he  relates  the  comic  experiences  ot  a  stage- 
struck  amateur,  who  was  engaged  to  play  in  a 
matinee  that  never  came  off.  The  Hall  was 
crowded  with  a  large  and  appreciative  audience, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Pamplin-Greene,  Mrs. 
Aylmer  Gowing,  Miss  Charlotte  Morland,  Mr. 
Arthur  Dacre,  Mr.  Ivan  Berlyn,  and  Mr.  Orlando 
Barnett. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  loveable  term  "  Little 
masters"  whereby  we  express  admiration  for  certain 
artists,  cannot  be  paraphrased  to  include  the 
talented  vocalists  who  made  a  new  feature  of  concert- 
giving,  in  this,  the  first  of  the  three  vocal  recitals, 
announced  to  be  given  by  Mdme.  Florence  Campbell 
Perugini  and  Miss  Mary  Hutton  at  Steinway  Hall. 
Anything  more  daintily  executed,  more  faultlessly 
chosen,  and  more  really  artistic  in  every  detail, 
would  be  hard  to  find.    It  was  in  vocal  art,  what  a 

Monday  Pop"  is  in  chamber  music,  that  is,  refined, 
and  classical  in  the  best  sense.  But  the  songs 
were  selected  with  a  wider  sympathy  for  modern 
art  than  rules  at  St.  James'  Hall.  Grieg,  they 
know,  and  Gounod  they  know,  but  Widor,  Godard, 
Bizet,  Gordigiani,  Hollarder  and  Jensen,  and 
Sullivan,  in  his  Songs  of  the  Wrens,  are  not  often 
heard  as  song-writers,  and  the  inclusion  of  numbers 
from  the  pen  of  C.  A.  Lidgey,  H.P..  Birch  Reynard- 


3  son  and  H.  A.  J.  Campbell,  proved  their  right  to  be 

2  admitted  to  such  good  company.    The  rendering  of 

3  the  music  was  equal  to  its  demand.  Mdme. 
.  Campbell-Perugini's  singing  of  the  two  Tuscan 
,  songs,  Bizet's  Deux  Melodies,  and  Sullivan's  two 
t  Tennyson  lyrics,  was  charming.  Miss  Hutton  made 
r  Gounod's  well  known  *'  Maying  "  a  rare  treat,  and 
r  in  her  Grieg  and  Jensen  lyrics,  gave  exquisite 
,  versions  of  the  masters'  works.  But  the  duets  weie 
L  the  district  feature  of  the  concert  and  more  perfect 
t  ensemble  and  delicate  precision,  could  hardly  be 
5  imagined.  The  three  songs  by  Mr.  Campbell  are 
L  delightful  tone  impressions.     Mr.  Lidgey's  vocal 

duets  are  up  to  his  very  high  level,  and  Mr.  Birch 
Reynardson's  music  has  a  character  of  its  own  ;  per- 
fectly English  and  full  of  beauty.    The  two  remain- 
»  ing  concerts  Nov.  30,  and  the  evening  of  Dec.  13th 
deserve  as  appreciative  and  fullj^an  audience  as 
r  that  at  the  first  recital, 
f   

;      Mdme.  Patti  took  her  leave  of  English  audiences 
i  on  18  November,  at  the  third  grand  concert  of 
;  Professor  Kuhe,  held  at  Albert  Hall,  under  the 
,  management  of  Mr.  N.  Vert,  who  must  have  been 
'  rather  perplexed,  if  so  good  a  "  general  of  division  " 
;  could  ever  be  perplexed,  to  place  his  competitive 
'  candidates  for  admission.    We  hear  that  the  hall 
had  been  "sold  out"  long  before  the  concert;  it 
.  was  certainly  crowded.    The  occupants  of  seats,  or 
,  standing-room,  had  evidently  determined  to  have 
their  money's  worth,  and  more.    Mdme.  Patti  sang 
(as  appointed  by  the  book),  the  famous  trio  for 
voice  and  two  flutes  from  Meyerbeer's  least  success- 
ful opera  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  and  with  brilliant 
;  success.    The  flute-players  were  Messrs.  Radcliffe 
and  Hamilton.    Mdme.  Patti  next  sang  the  Valse 
,  from  Gounod's  *'  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  and  afterwards 
a  duet  with  Mr.  E.  Lloyd.    But  the  omnivorous 
"  British  public,"  always  prone  to  covetousness  and 
rude  exactions,  obtained  several  extras  from  a  too 
kind  and  compliant  prima  donna.    Mdme.  Patti 
sang  several  of  her  favourite  Scotch  ditties,  hardly 
worthy  of  her  adoption,  such  as  "Within  a  mile  of 
Edinbro'  town,"  and  ended,  possibly  as  a  hint  "  to 
depart  in  peace  and  be  thankful,"  with  Sir  R. 
Bishop's  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."     Mdme.  Patti 
now  proceeds  to  America,  and  there,  we  fear,  the 
"  insatiables  "  are  likely  to  behave  still  worse  than 
in  England. 

Meyerbeer's  grand  spectacular  opera,  "The  Star 
of  the  North,"  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Theatre 
Leeds,  on  15th  Nov.,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  ;  every  part  of  the 
house  being  crowded.  Madame  Georgina  Burns  as 
the  heroine,  Catherine,  sang  and  acted  in  a 
thoroughly  artistic  manner,  and  her  vocal  efforts 
were  greatly  appreciated,  notably  in  the  rondo  "  It 
rings  like  a  chime  at  wedding  time,"  her  rendering 
of  which  was  loudly  applauded.  The  duet  in  the 
first  act,  *'  Ah  !  'tis  cruel  work,"  was  charmingly 
sung  by  Madame  Burns  and  Miss  Kate  Drew. 
Another  pretty  duet  in  the  tent  scene,  "  Beneath 
the  Kremlin  walls  one  day,"  sung  in  excellent  taste  by 
Miss  Marion  Drew  and  Miss  Kranski  was  well 
received. 
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The  "Red  Hussar"  at  the  Lyric. 


Since  the  production  of  *'  Billee  Taylor  "  at  the 
Aquarium  Theatre,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Stephens  and  E. 
Solomon  have  not  enjoyed  such  a  success  as  col- 
laborateurs  in  comic  opera  as  fell  to  their  lot  in 
Mr.  H.  J.  Leslie's  theatre  on  the  evening  of 
23  Nov.  It  is  understood  that  the  piece  was 
written  and  composed  severa  years  ago,  but  after 
its  acceptance  in  Shaftesbury-avenue  the  clever  com- 
poser set  to  work  to  revise  his  score  and  bring  it  up 
to  date.  The  book  of  the  opera  is  really  very  simple, 
though  it  is  overlaid  with  a  quantity  of  side  material 
which  tends  to  confuse  the  speculator.  Briefly 
stated,  the  story  is  that  of  a-  glee  maiden  "  of  the 
last  century,  who  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  young 
spendthrift  named  Ralph  Rodney,  who  when  he  has 
lost  all,  enHsts,  and  serves  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's army  in  Flanders.  His  devoted  Kitty 
Carroll  follows  him  disguised  as  a  Hussar,  and 
actually  saves  his  life  in  a  skirmish.  The  complica- 
tions thicken,  but  in  the  end  Kitty  the  ballad-singer 
is  found  to  be  the  heiress  to  some  estates,  and 
Rodney,  of  course,  marries  her.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  book,  but  it  serves  as  a  peg  for  Mr. 
Solomon's  pretty  songs  and  concerted  pieces,  which 
were  received  with  much  favour.  In  its  general 
style,  the  music  is  English  rather  than  French,  and 
it  is  all  the  better  on  that  account.  As  usual  with 
Mr.  Solomon,  the  scoring  is  full  of  dainty  effects, 
though  perhaps  not  so  striking  as  in  some  of  his 
slight  operettas.  A  comic  opera  has  seldom  had  a 
stronger  all  round  interpretation.  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  as  the  two  principal 
characters.  Miss  Florence  Dysart  and  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin  as  the  second  pair  of  lovers,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams  in  the  leading  comic  part,  that  of  a  corporal 
in  the  army  of  Flanders,  are  unexceptionable,  and 
their  subordinates  are  one  and  all  well  up  to  their 
work.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  are  also  above  the 
average.  It  would  be  easy  to  indicate  defects  in 
"The  Red  Hussar,"  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to  pre- 
dict, as  we  may  safely  do,  that  it  will  please  the 
lovers  of  light  entertainment  for  some  time  to  come. 


There  are  many  good  plates  in  the  market,  and  some 
workers  prefer  one,  some  another.  At  first  it  is  well, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  few  trials  ;  but  having  found  a  good 
plate  it  is  well  to  stick  to  it,  and  not  change  it  for  another 
because  we  happen  to  see  a  beautiful  negative  taken  on 
some  other  kind  of  plate.  We  like  a  plate  for  ordinary 
work  not  too  thinly  coated,  and  one  which  in  good  light 
will  be  sufficiently  exposed  if  stop  //16  is  used  and  the 
cap  is  taken  off  and  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible — the 
subject  being,  say  a  grey  weather-worn  old  church  with 
some  trees  behind  it.  Some  prefer  slow  plates  requiring 
exposures  of  10  or  12  seconds  on  such  a  subject,  but  as 
foliage  is  seldom  suflHciently  still  for  so  long  an  exposure, 
and  most  views  have  some  foliage  in  them,  we  prefer 
more  rapid  plates,  such  as  many  makers  call  30-time 


plates  ;  for  very  rapid  shutter-work  of  course  more  rapid 
plates  must  be  used,  and  for  interiors  extra  thickly-coated 
plates  greatly  diminish  the  danger  of  halation.  Iso- 
chromatic  plates  are  most  useful  for  special  subjects, 
such  as  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  hedgerows  or  garden 
studies,  but  for  ordinary  landscape  work  they  possess  no 
great  advantages.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the 
popular  cheap  plates  are  far  too  thinly  coated,  and  con- 
sidering that  we  often  spend  many  shillings,  if  not 
pounds,  on  a  photographic  trip  or  tour,  an  extra  shilling 
a  dozen  spent  on  the  plates  does  not  add  much  to  the 
total  cost,  and  in  many  cases  adds  considerably  to  the 
value  of  the  pictures.  We  think  it  best  to  use  developers 
of  which  we  know  the  ingredients. 


Some  time  since  the  writer  propounded  the  theory 
that  in  development  the  image  comes  up  in  planes. 
First  the  high  lights  present  themselves  as  dark  spots  or 
lines  or  masses  ;  these  gather  density  as  the  second  plane 
comes  into  view ;  this  in  its  turn  gains  strength  as  the 
plane  containing  the  medium  lights  and  details  come  up, 
and  so  on  till  all  detail  is  out:  This  theory  he  believes 
subsequent  practice  has  shewn  to  be  not  only  a  con- 
venient and  easily  understood  means  of  teaching  the  art 
of  development,  but  also  the  scientific  mode  in  which  the 
negative  picture  is  actually  formed.  Hydroquinone  and 
its  cousin  Eikonogen  certainly  seem  to  bring  up  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  planes  together,  but  careful  observation 
shows  that  they  really  come  up  one  after  another  though 
closer  together,  less  density  being  attained  by  the  first 
plane  before  the  second  appears,  than  with  pyro.,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  density  having  to  be  brought 
on  after  all  the  planes  are  well  out.  The  great  lesson, 
however,  to  be  learnt  is  that  too  much  density  must  not 
be  found  in  the  first  appearing  planes  when  the  last  of 
all  to  appear  reaches  printing  density  ;  or  to  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  the  utmost  detail  the  picture  will 
yield,  or  that  which  we  want,  must  be  well  in  view  when 
the  high  lights  are  just  sutficiently  strong.  If  we  can  so 
manage  matters  we  have  an  ideally  perfect  negative  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  standard  of  absolute 
density  for  a  negative  could  be  arrived  at ;  at  present  no 
two,  even  of  the  experienced  class  of  phatographers, 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  negative  in 
this  respect.  One  man  will  insist  that  the  high  lights 
should  be  so  opaque  as  to  preclude  any  light  penetrating 
through  it,  even  though  the  printing  be  done  in  strong 
sunlight,  whilst  another  teaches  that  all  that  is  required 
is  that  these  same  high  lights  should  be  sufficiently  dense 
to  allow  the  minor  lights  to  appear  in  due  gradation. 
Comparisons  of  the  best  negatives,  from  which  prize  pic- 
tures have  been  produced,  seem  to  show  that  over-dense 
development  does  not  produce  the  best  class  of  work. 
In  such  negatives  there  is  always  a  blocking  up  of  some 
of  the  shadows,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  detail  in  the 
parts  where  such  detail  would  tell  most.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  hardness  and  coarseness  in  the  lines  of  the 
print,  which  detracts  very  seriously  from  the  artistic 
value  of  the  picture.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tone  of 
the  print  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  colour,  and  to 
some  extent  on  the  density  of  the  negative.  Why  this 
should  be  is  at  present  an  unsolved  enigma,  but  the 
writer  prefers  plates  and  developers  which  yield  not  the 
cold,  steely  colour  so  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  many,  but 
the  browny-red  or  tawny  tint  which,  whilst  offending 
against  the  taste  of  those  who  profess  to  love  collodion, 
but  have  probably  never  seen  it,  undoubtedly  enables  all 
the  finer  lines  of  the  picture  to  appear  in  full  strength 
and  beauty. 
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Ladies  Column. 

The  long  cloaks  of  the  coming  winter  give  the 
aesthetes  just  the  chance  they  love;  the  chance  of 
■flowing  lines  unbroken  by  the  sharp  severance 
between  body  and  skirt  which  the  short  jacket 
effects.  The  cloaks  are  not  only  red  and  black  as 
heretofore  but  tawny  brown  brocaded  in  a  deeper 
tint  or  black,  or  the  inevitable  green,  or  electric 
blue.  A  blue  cloak  of  the  Russian  shape,  with  a 
high  outstanding  collar  and  front  trimming  of  grey 
Astrachan,  is  as  pretty  and  cosy  a  garment  as  may 
be,  especially  when  topped  by  a  toque  of  the  same 
materials  -a  modified  Glengarry,  composed  of  a 
band  of  fur,  with  the  crown  of  blue  velvet  projecting 
over  it  towards  the  front,  and  perhaps  a  feather  or 
two  thrust  between  crown  and  brim.  In  toques  and 
all  the  smaller  shapes  of  hats  and  bocnets  white 
wings  are  as  rife  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Black's  novels. 
True  it  is  that  just  six  months  ago  we  were  told 
authoritatively  that  the  fashion — the  cruel  fashion 
it  was  called — of  using  birds'  wings  in  millinery  had 
gone  ont.  A  Princess  frowned  upon  it,  and 
Duchesses  had  disappwoved.  And  yet  they  are  here 
again,  as  every  autumn  since  Regent  Street  was. 
Next  April — but  the  rise  and  fall  of  them  is  rhythmic, 
periodical !  With  lengthening  days  and  budding 
flowers  comes  a  feeling  that  they  are  no  longer 
appropriate  ;  but  in  autumn  woman  reflects  that 
nothing  stands  the  changes  of  bleak  weather  so  well 
as  they,  and  so  they  appear  again. 

In  leather  the  colours  are  very  handsome  this 
season.  Mauve  violet  and  a  oright  green  are  the 
newest  shades.  A  new  design  in  cardcases, 
which  is  d  propos  of  the  shooting  season,  is 
a  half-dozen  startled  gold  rabbits  in  wild  flight 
across  the  case.  They  are  in  the  tiniest  dimensions 
and  in  different  positions,  but  everyone  with  deter- 
mination to  escape  stamped  upon  him.  The  pencil 
accompanying  the  case  has  a  head  of  a  hare  with 
long  ears  standing  erect.  The  same  idea  is  carried 
out  flights  of  ducks  and  groups  of  racehorses  ridden 
by  small  jockeys  with  enamelled  caps. 

Lizard  skin  is  still  very  much  used  and  dyed  in 
every!shade  ;  the  mountings  of  silver  and  gold  being 
sometimes  very  elaborate.  The  favourite  form  of 
monogram  for  marking  leather  seems  to  be  inter- 
twined initials  in  gold  or  silver  wire.  One  large 
house  is  making  a  speciality  of  illuminated  leather, 
or  white  vellum  with  coloured  or  gold  decoration. 
It  is  beautiful,  and  is  made  np  into  card  cases  as  well 
as  portfolios  and  writing  cases.  A  card  case  luxe, 
which  IS  a  work  of  art,  is  made  in  heliotrope  leather, 
with  the  corners  finished  with  a  Louis  XVI.  design 
in  fine  diamonds,  beneath  which  are  a  crest  and 
monogram  in  jewels.  Another  is  of  russet  leather, 
with  a  single  large  sapphire  set  in  the  side,  and  a 
pencil  with  a  sapphire  head.  Still  another  is  adorned 
with  a  small  gold  child  blowing  bubbles  from  a  pipe, 
which  at  once  solidify  into  moonstones,  and  settle 
over  the  top  of  the  case. 

Personal  Adornment. 

Personal  attractiveness  has  had  a  very  large  share 
in  the  determining  of  the  direction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  many  races  and  families  of  animals.  The 


brilliant  plumage  of  the  humming  bird  and  the 
gorgeous  tail  of  the  peacock  are  the  results  of  a 
long  process  of  sexual  selection;  the  male  birds 
vieing  with:  each  other  in  point  of  good  looks  for 
the  possession  of  the  females.  The  females 
naturally  preferred  the  most  handsome  males,  and 
in  this  wise  the  most  handsome  survived  to  pro- 
pagate the  species.  This  personal  attractiveness 
has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  the  production  of 
many  of  the  [human  races.  In  the  early  stages  of 
development,  the  man  by  force  wrests  the  woman 
from  his  less  sturdy  neighbour,  and  keeps  her  for 
himself  by  decking  himself  with  pigments  and 
articles  of  adornment.  If  he  is  not  possessed  of  a 
diamond  solitaire  for  his  shirt-front — or  even  if  he 
doesn't  possess  a  shirt-front  at  all — he  can  stick  a 
piece  of  bone  through  his  nose,  and  it  thereupon 
turns  up  in  a  splendid  disdain  at  his  less  fortunate 
brother,  whose  nasal  cartilage  is  not  thus  adorned. 
If  he  is  unable  to  present  his  squaw  with  a  pair  of 
massive  gold  pendants  for  her  ears,  he  can  at  least 
givs  her  some  more  weighty  though  less  costly 
substitute,  which  will  quite  as  effectively  destroy  the 
beauty  of  that  shell-like  organ.  And  if  he  cannot 
purchase  a  dainty  ornament  of  tortoiseshell  for  the 
hair,  he  can  readily  thrust  a  stick  through  those 
dusky,  greasy  tresses  of  hers.  jThuswise  doth  the 
"  poor  heathen "  gratify  the  instinct  of  personal 
adornment,  and  from  such  small  things  as  these, 
through  many  years  and  in  many  lands  has  jewellery 
developed. 

It  is  not  jewellery  alone,  however,  which  is  the 
sole  adornment  of  the  person,  but  it  is  jewellery 
which  only  and  solely  serves  the  purpose  of  adorn- 
ment. Even  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  jewellery 
was  purely  a  thing  of  ornament — an  extraneous 
adjunct  of  dress.  Dress  has  only  been  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  adornment,  but  in  its  primary 
form  it  was  for  use.  Dress  is  economic,  that  is,  it 
was  before  the  advent  of  the  dressmaker;  jewellery 
is  artistic,  or  at  all  events  it  should  be.  Dress  is 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing,  jewellery  serves  no 
useful  purpose  whatever.  l3espite  this,  however, 
the  instinct  tor  ornamenting  the  person  is  in  many 
cases  more  powerful  than  the  instinct  for  clothing 
the  person,  and  this  applies  quite  as  much  to  the 
civilised  as  to  the  savage.  When  Missionary 
Societies  sent  out  blankets  to  the  unclothed 
aboriginal  of  some  far  off  tropical  island,  the  first 
purpose  to  which  theyj  are  put  is  that  of  personal 
adornment,  and  from  history  we  may  learn  of  the 
joy  with  which  a  native  chief  will  strut  about  in  the 
"  blanket  and  top  boots,"  which  have  now  become 
proverbial.  Or  to  take  another  instance,  we  find 
that  beads  and  cheap  fancy  articles  ar«  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  Kaffir  or  Hottentot  than  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  or  silk,  or  even  where  greater  physical 
comfort  would  be  acquired  by  the  acceptance  of 
articles  of  clothing,  the  body  is  deprived  of  it,  in 
order  that  the  craving  for  adornment  may  be 
satisfied. 

This  tendency  is  as  apparent  in  Kensington  as  in 
Kentucky  ;  in  Piccadilly  as  in  Patagonia ;  and  only 
proves  the  old,  old  story  that  a  man's  a  man  the 
world  over,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  a  woman's  a 
woman  too ! 
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Thomson — that  most  misquoted  of  all  poets,  says : 

"  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 
And  Thomson  was  correct  in  a  large  measure,  but, 
however  true  his  lines  may  be  in  theory,  in  practice 
we  find  that  beauty  when  adorned  is  far  more 
effective  than  when  arrayedjonly  in  its  native  charms. 
The  flashing  of  the  diamond  ;  the  rich  glow  of  the 
ruby  ;  the  insidiously  beautiful  ray  of  the  emerald, 
all  add  their  quota  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  the  triumphant  beauty  becomes 
a  more  terrible  conqueror,  when  arrayed  in  all  the 
splendouj  of  her  sparkling  jewels.  The  softness 
of  the  pearl,  and  the  repose  of  the  opal  add  to  the 
subduing  influence ;  the  dreamy,  utter  subjugation 
induced  by  the  languishing  wearer  thereof.  It  may 
be  that  Nature,  free  from  all  extraneous  aid,  is 
beautiful  in  itself  and  requires  no  adornment,  but 
the  instinctive  craving  for  ornament  is  a  natural 
craving  developed  through  long  periods  of  time,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  natural  want  should 
remain  unsatisfied. 

It  is  not  always  that  ornament  is  utilised  for  the 
adornment  of  the  lovely,  for  it  is  frequently  called 
into  requisition  to  correct  or  gloss  over  faults  o 
nature,  which  otherwise  would  be  obtrusive  and 
ugly.  Some  faults  and  blemishes  there  are  whichf 
no  amount  of  adornment  whatever  will  correct ;  but 
a  judicious  use  of  ornament  will  go  very  far,  in  some 
instances,  towards  softening  and  toning  done  an 
objectionable  disfigurement. 

Therefore,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  jewellery 
is  useful,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  makes  the 
beautiful  more  beautiful,  and  it  renders  the  plain — 
to  put  it  mildly — less  plain.  All  men  and  women 
desire  it  and  all  wear  it  in  some  form  or  another. 
It  is  sometimes  used  lavishly  and  sometimes 
sparingly.  Occasionally  we  come  across  a  vast 
display  upon  some  person,  when  we  feel  how  vulgar 
it  is  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  vulgarity  is  in  the 
wearer,  not  in  the  jewellery,  which  if  worn  with 
taste  and  judgment  would  produce  a  good  effect. 
With  dress  it  is  the  same  as  with  jewellery  which 
has  always  been  an  accessory  of  dress.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  The  Modiste 
cannot  force  upon  a  person  that  which  she  will  not 
wear,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  fitted  for  her  and  how 
well  it  suits  her :  any  more  than  the  jeweller  can 
make  his  customer  purchase  his  most  artistic  wares, 
if  the  said  customer  is  bent  upon  buying  that  which 
is  devoid  of  all  artistic  feeling  whatever.  The  art 
of  personal  adornment  may  be  developed  into  a 
very  high  art  indeed,  for  there  is  so  much  scope  for 
individual  feeling  and  suggestion  in  the  plasticity 
of  dress  fabrics  and  in  the  ductility  and  malleability 
of  the  precious  metals. 

The  crude  conceptions  of  primitive  man  are  slowly 
giving  way  in  all  directions,  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  men  and  women  indicate  as 
clearly  by  their  dress  and  adornment  what  they  are 
and  what  they  feel,  as  they  do  by  their  deportment 
and  conversation.  There  is  infinite  resource  in  this 
art,  and  its  development  is  a  matter  of  time  ;  but 
there  are  many  things  which  might  with  advantage 
be  studied,  in  order  that  this  development  might 


be  hastened.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  more  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  art  is  becoming  disseminated 
among  certain  classes  of  the  community  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  in  time  will  produce  a  good 
result,  but  it  is  a  different  factor  to  this  which  will 
have  the  real  effect,^and  the  rapid  consummation. 
This  factor  is  the  producer  of  articles  of  attire  and 
adornment — the  Modiste  and  the  jeweller.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  observe  that  there  is  a  tendency  at 
the  present  time  in  favour  of  the  production  of 
articles,  which  in  many  respects  are  constructed  in 
accordance  with  artistic  principles.  In  jewellery 
there  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  single  pieces  of 
original  design,  instead  of  the  great  wholesale 
orders  which  were  once  the  fashion,  and  with  this 
demand  there  is  the  expressed  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  metal, 
stones,  and  fashioning  of  a  piece  of  jewellery,  but 
also  for  the  artist's  design.  This  is  something  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  we  look  confidently  into  the  near 
future  for  a  further  and  greater  development  in  this 
direction.  This  result  has  been  obtained  at  much 
cost  by  those  manufacturers  who  have  sacrificed 
profits  in  order  that  better  work  might  be  turned 
out.  For  a  long  time  such  work,  as  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  case,  lay  unheeded,  but  at  last  the 
reward  came,  and  a  demand  for  it  arose. 

Development  of  this  spirit  among  manufacturers 
is  the  potent  factor  required  to  abolish  ugliness ; 
for  if  people  cannot  obtain  inartistic  goods,  they  will 
be  forced  in  spite  of  themselves  to  purchase  those 
which  are  artistic,  and  in  time  the  influence  of  this 
enforced  purchase  will  be  felt,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  craving  for  the  ugly  will  become  less  vehement, 
and,  we  trust,  ultimately  fade  away  and  be  seen  no 
more.  W.  Kineton  Parkes. 


Where  Pigments  Come  From. 
The  cochineal  insects  furnish  a  great  many  of  the  very 
fine  colours.  Among  them  are  the  gorgeous  carmine, 
the  crimson,  scarlet  carmine,  and  purple  lakes.  The 
cuttle  fish  gives  the  sepia.  It  is  the  inky  fluid  which  the 
fish  discharges  in  order  to  render  the  water  opaque  when 
attacked.  Indian  yellow  comes  from  the  camel.  Ivory 
chips  produce  the  ivory  black  and  bone  black.  The 
exquisite  Prussian  blue  is  made  from  fusing  horse-hoofs 
and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with  impure  potassium 
carbonate.  This  colour  was  discovered  accidentally. 
Various  lakes  are  derived  from  roots,  barks,  and  gums. 
Blue-black  comes  from  the  charcool  of  the  vine-stalk. 
Lamp-black  is  soot  from  certain  resinous  substances. 
Turkey  red  is  made  from  the  madder  plant,  which  grows 
in  Hindustan.  The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  of  Siam  produces 
gamboge.  The  natives  catch  the  sap  in  cocoanut  shells. 
Raw  sienna,  is  the  natural  earth  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sieinna,  Italy,  Raw  umber  is  also  an  eartli  found  near 
Umbria  and  burned.  India  ink  is  made  from  burned 
camphor.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  manufacturers  of 
this  ink,  and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of  its  manu- 
facture, Mastic  is  made  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Bistre  is 
the  stoot  of  wood  ashes.  Very  little  real  ultramarine  is 
found  in  the  market.  It  is  obtained  from  the  precious 
lapis  loazuli,  and  commands  a  fabulous  price.  Chinse 
white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  ^iodide  of  mercury,  and  native 
vermilion  is  from  the  quicksilver  ore  called  cinnabar. 
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Messrs.  Buck  and  Reid  have  just  published  two 
pictures  which  may  be  recommended  to  persons  who 
are  already  beginning  to  think  of  the  approach  of  the 
season  of  presents.  One  of  the  plates  is  a  reproduction 
of  Miss  Maude  Goodman's  last  year's  Academy  painting, 
"  On  the  Way,"  engraved  by  Mr.  Edward  Slocombe 
with  great  skill  and  discrimination.  It  is  a  charming 
study  charmingly  translated  into  mezzotint.  The  other 
picture  is  Mr.  Slocombe's  etching  of  "  The  Seine  at 
Rouen,"  a  graceful  and  effective  piece  of  work,  which 
besides  its  [intrinsic  merit  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  noble  old  Norman  city. 


Nottingham. — A  conversazione  and  exhibition  of 
photos,  cameras,  &c.,  was  recently  held,  writes  Mr.  W, 
GibbonSjby  the  Notts.  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Turney,  Kt.  The 
association  which  is  a  social,  scientific  and  artistic  centre 
for  amateur  photographers,  may  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  the  gathering.  The  rooms  were  more 
than  well  filled,  and  much  interest  appeared  to  be  taken 
in  the  really  excellent  work  shown  by  many  of  the 
members.  The  association  rooms  at  Cavendish  Chambers 
are  supplied  with  the  photographic  journals,  also  with  a 
well-appointed  dark  room,  and  it  is  intended  in  due 
course  to  provide  enlarging  and  other  apparatus  too 
costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  ordinary  amateur  for  his 
private  use.  An  instruction  class  is  held  for  beginners. 
Mr.  George  Harry  Wallis,  F.S.A.,  Curator  of  the 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  read  a  paper  at  the  Art 
Congress  recently  held  at  Edinburgh  on  "  Municipal  Art 
Museums,"  illustrated  by  the  foundation  and|progress  of 
the  Art  Museum  in  Nottingham,  the  first  of  the  kind 
established  by  a  municipal  body  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  average  number  of  visitors  per  annum,  Mr.  Wallis 
stated,  had  been  over  250,000. 

Oxford. — Claude  de  Neuville  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new 
series  of  "  Old  Oxford  "  bits,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
gained  him  high  honours  at  the  late  York  International 
Exhibition.  Oxford, the  link  of  England  tojthe' learned  of 
Europe,  provides  excellent  material  for  the  artist's  pencil 
and  if  Mr.  de  Neuville's  programme  is  rigidly  followed, 
we  look  forward  to  a  valuable  addition  to  the  "  memorials 
and  things  of  fame  that  do  renown  this  city." 


Maidstone. — The  town  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Maidstone  Corporation  has  so  quickly 
applied  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  f/]'^  per  annum  has  just  been  voted 
to  the  School  of  Art.  The  school  has  been  founded  23 
years,  and  more  than  800  students  have  received  instruc- 
tion therein.  Many  of  them  having  qualified  themselves 
for  lucrative  positions  in  London  and  elsewhere.  One 
at  least  (Mr.  Shrubsole)  has  distinguished  himself  in  art, 
and  has  exhibited  works  in  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  the  classes  are  at  present  largely 
attended  and  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Collis, 
vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  who  was  the  founder,  etc.,  over 
twenty  years  ago. 


Paris. 

The  question  which  English  visitors  to  the  Exhibition 
ask  themselves — whether  they  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
delicate  colouring  and  beautiful  drawing  of  the  Lyons 
damasks,  or  admire  the  exquisite  workmanship  and  de,- 
signs  of  the  French  jewellers'  and  enamellers'  work,  or 
marvel  at  the  artistic  combinations  and  colourings  of 
Galle's  glass — is,  How  is  this  superiority  of  the  French 
in  the  industrial  arts  obtained  ?  There  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  two  reasons  to  be  given  for  it.  First,  that  the 
national  taste  is  aided  by  happy  natural  circumstances ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  trained  by  sound  technical 
teaching.  Of  the  happy  natural  circumstances  the  chief 
is  that  the  sun  shines  in  Paris,  the  heart  and  mind  of 
France ;  and  day  alter  day  at  sunset  or  moonrise  mar- 
vellously beautiful' atmospheric  effects  are  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  by  the  Paris  workmen  from  any  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Seine — beauties  stimulating  taste  and  giving 
suggestions  of  colour  and  combination  of  which  we,  liv- 
ing in  the  smoke  and  grime  of  our  cities,  can  give  our 
artisans  no  conception.  Hence  it  is  that  what  Lyons 
does  Leeds  cannot  do ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  what 
Nancy  does  Worcester  might  do,  if  taste  and  education 
were  equal.  A  careful  study,  however,  in  the  pavilion  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris  and  the  galleries  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  various  primary  and  technical 
schools  of  France  will  show  how  and  why  it  is  that 
the  French  are  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in  the  art  and 
taste  displayed  in  their  industries. 

Space  forbids  our  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the 
technical  schools  of  Paris  and  France,  but  to  illustrate 
the  point  let  us  glance  at  the  methods  adopted  of  teach- 
ing design.  The  French  hold  as  a  principal  that  no  one 
should  study  and  attempt  design  until  first  thoroughly 
trained  ,in  drawing.  Drawing  Is  thus  taught  as  an  art 
irrespective  of  the  ultimate  industrial  aim  of  the  student. 
Design  is  subsequently  taught  by  means  of  courses  of 
lectures,  illustrated  by  examples  of  all  the  styles  of  pas'i 
centuries  and  countries.  The  illustrated  note-books  of 
the  students,  exhibited  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  show  how  thorough  this  teaching  is.  But  the 
French  believe  that,  drawing  and  style  having  been 
thoroughly  taught,  Nature  is  thfc  true  inspirer  ;  and  thus 
the  student-draughtsman  and  designer  of  damasks  and 
wall-papers  is  taught  to  find  his  motifs  and  colourings  in 
Nature's  creations.  There  are  hundreds  of  examples 
exhibited  illustrating  the  method  of  teaching  design 
followed  in  the  technical  schools  of  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. It  is  briefly  this.  On  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  drawn  a  flower.  It  is  artistically  rendered,  the 
colours  being  touched  in  with  the  rapidity  and  fidelity 
which  characterise  French  decorative  painting.  The 
flower  is  then  dissected  and  its  parts  arranged  and  drawn 
in  various  geometric  forms — translated  "  as  they  say. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  is  drawn  a  formal  design, 
in  which  the  studied  flower  or  plant  is  the  sole  motif. 
Here  design  is,  as  is  all  true  art  and  science,  inductive, 
and  the  result  of  a  faithful  study  of  nature.  If  South 
Kensington  would  pursue  the  same  simple  and  earnest 
method  of  teaching  design,  and  if  our  manufacturing 
cities  would  clear  their  atmosphere  of  smoke  so  that  the 
flowers  might  grow  and  the  sky  might  be  seen,  we  too 
might  hope  to  produce  beautiful  designs ;  but  so  long  as 
we  condemn  our  manufacturing  populations  to  live  in 
grimy  darkness,  without  knowledge  or  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  it  is  impossible. 
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Flowers  of  Paradise.    B/  Reginald  Francis  Hallward, 
London  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  book  of  lyrics,  melodies  and  designs,  all  from  one 
hand,  is  a  noticeable  addition  to  the  class  wherein  Walter 
Crane,  Kate  Greenaway  and  others  have  done  good  work. 
With  a  passing  word  of  regret  that  the  cover  is  so  unsatis- 
factory, the  volume  is  worthy  of  study  and  praise.  In 
Mr.  Hallward's  work  at  the  "  Arts  and  Craft's  "  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  a  new  artist  of  no  small  individuality 
and  some  of  the  pages  of  this  book  fully  bear  out  the 
promise.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Selwyn  Image,  apparent  here  and  there,  there  is  a 
distinct  character  about  the  designs  not  borrowed  from 
the  two  designers  who  have  strongly  marked  influence 
upon  contemporary  book  illustration.  Mr.  Hallward 
uses  his  material  in  an  easy  direct  way  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditions  of  the  finest  period  of  the  art. 
He  also  fully  grasps  the  all-important  fact  that  decorative 
book  work  is  distinct  from  pictorial  imitation  of  Nature. 
The  designs  in  one  colour  are  the  most  happy.  Those  on 
the  pages  of  the  fly  .leaf — the  title  and  half-title  and  the 
head  and  tail  pieces  throughout  are  entirely  delightful. 
The  coloured  page  "  It  is  for  thee"  has  a  charm  of  its 
own.  "Hark,  hark  "  is  less  novel,  the  angel  in  "The 
days  of  Spring  "  is  suggestive  neither  of  Fra  Angelico  nor 
Mr.  Burne  Jones — and  is  yet  a  noble  figure,  which  is,  in 
itself,  no  mean  triumph  of  design.  The  double  page  of 
"  Angels  and  children  "  seems  to  live  by  its  mechanical 
reproduction,  but  "Fades  the  summer"  is  entirely 
delicious.  The  words  of  the  lyrics  have  caught  some- 
what the  echo  of  William  Blake's  "  Songs  of  Innocence  " 
and  with  simple  yet  graceful  phrasing  are  just  the  right 
things  to  charm  young  readers.  The  music  is  tuneful  and 
natural.  The  whole  book  reflects  credit  on  those  con- 
cerned in  its  production  and  should  be  a  popular  present 
for  the  coming  season.  The  influence  of  Walter  Crane. 
Caldecott  and  Kate  Greenaway  upon  the  art  of  the 
nursery  is  rapidly  waning,  as  German  colour-printed 
inanity  and  prettiness  floods  the  counters  with  books  and 
booklets  of  the  most  inartistic  type.  Therefore,  in 
welcoming  Mr.  Hallward  as  a  champion  of  the  higher 
school  of  design,  we  can  afford  to  overlook  any  trifling 
defect  in  this  book,  and  are  justified  in  looking  forward 
to  much  good  work  from  him  in  future  years.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  nursery  so  lately  captured  is  being  lost  to 
true  art,  and  recognising  the  immense  importance  in  the 
education  of  young  children,  of  really  fine  colour  and 
pleasant  forms,  we  need  every  recruit  to  hold  the  fairy- 
land of  children  and  repel  the  merely  commercial 
adventurer  who  cares  not  what  he  brings,  so  that  it  yields 
him  a  profit. 

In  Cap  and  Gown :  Three  Ceniurie<i  of  Cambridge  Wit. 

Charles  Whibley.    London  (Kegan  Paul). 

Mr.  Whibley  has  got  hold  of  a  capital  idea,  and,  what 
is  far  more  uncommon,  he  has  carried  it  into  execution 
with  success.  His  introduction  is  brightly  written,  and 
he  has  largely  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  his 
book  by  giving  short  prefatory  notes  to  each  poem  or 
extract,  which  enhghten  without  fatiguing  the  reader, 
and  are  themselves  full  of  literary  grace  and  critical  dis- 
cernment. The  present  century  occupies  a  rather  dis- 
proportionately large  space  in  Mr.  Whibley 's  volume, 
but  no  doubt  the  undraped  character  of  much  of  the 
satiric  verse  of  bygone  days  rendered  this  inevitable. 


Art  is  the  only  Revelation  ;  Science  is  but  the  Familiar 
of  .Art. 

Art  is  the  serene  and  prophetical  laugh  of  Nature  over 
her  own  Fool's-Drcam  of  existence. 


Selby  Minster 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Artist. 

Sir, — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  lavish 
sums  are  being  spent  at  St.  Albans  in  the  entire  renewal 
of  that  once  beautiful  building,  Selby  Minster  is  in  such 
a  deplorable  state,  from  chronic  want  of  funds  to  keep  it 
in  repair,  that,  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  prop 
it  up,  it  must  simply  collapse  and  fall  together  in  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  beautiful  Norman  transept  is  everywhere 
visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and,  with  the  piers  and 
columns  broken-kneed,  and  the  cornices  taking  every 
line  but  the  horizontal,  the  wonder  is  that  it  holds 
together  from  week  to  week.  If  the  transept  falls,  it 
must,  no  doubt,  drag  with  it  most  of  the  unequalled 
Norman  nave — to  my  unprofessional  mind  the  most 
exquisite  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  that  I  know 
— the  triforium  especially  being  unparalleled  for  in- 
genuity of  design  and  magnificence  of  effect.  On  a  less 
grand  scale  than  Durham,  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
nave  is  in  some  respects  more  beautiful ;  and,  as  an 
example  of  transition  of  styles,  showing  changes  of  detail 
growing  in  richness  while  preserving  the  original  grand 
simplicity  of  intention,  it  is,  I  suppose,  unique,  and  of 
the  highest  interest  to  students  of  architecture.  Besides 
the  danger  to  the  transept,  recently  — within  the  last 
three  A^eeks — the  architect  has  found  that  the  roof  over 
the  superb  decorated  choir  is  absolutely  rotten  and  must 
be  renewed  throughout. 

Now,  Selby  is  a  small  town,  and  its  resources,  in  spite 
of  the  liberality  of  its  leading  inhabitants,  are  quite  un- 
equal to  so  great  an  expense  as  the  necessary  repairs 
must  entail ;  and  in  would  seem  that  the  only  hope  for 
this  most  beautiful  church  rests  in  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  subscriptions.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  vandalisms 
of  St,  Albans  will  be  repeated  at  Selby  ;  the  vicar  and 
the  inhabitants  of  8elby  and  its  neighbourhood  have  a 
genuine  pride  in  their  grand  old  minister,  and,  no  less 
than  the  architect  employed  by  them,  are  possessed  of 
the  true  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  ancient  work,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  to  what  now  exists  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Selby  Minster 
is  cue  of  the  few  instances  of  a  church  having  escaped 
the  hand  of  the  ''restorer;"  it  has,  indeed,  been 
terribly  neglected,  and  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  two 
centuries  ago  destroyed  the  south  transept ;  but  only 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  additions,  or  so-called 
improvements,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  memorial 
windows,  about  which  the  less  said  the  better — except 
that  the  money  spent  on  them  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
more  wisely  bestowed  in  keeping  the  roof  in  order. 
Almost  all  that  remains,  therefore,  though  in  many  parts 
much  injured,  is  absolutely  genuine  work  of  the  best 
kind,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  save  it  from  destruction,  if 
only  money  is  forthcoming. 

I  write  merely  as  a  recent  visitor  to  Selby  Minster, 
and  without  any  precise  knowledge  either  of  the  sum 
required  or  of  the  resources  in  hand,  but  I  know  that 
the  plans  for  underpinning  the  transept  are  prepared, 
and  that,  for  that  purpose  and  for  renewing  the  roof,  a 
considerable  sum  must  be  necessary,  and  that  it  is 
wanted  quickly.  There  must  be  many  rich  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  would  be  glad  to  give,  if 
they  were  assured  that  the  money  would  be  properly 
and  reverently  laid  out,  and  of  that  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt.  Although  I  write  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Rev.  A.  G.Tweedie,  the  Vicar  of  Selby,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  he  will  give  any  information  that  may  be 
required  on  the  points  raised  in  my  letter.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  R.A. 
-  No.  28,  Albert.gate,  S.W.,  Nov.  13. 
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FINE  ART  WORKS  re^t^ri^  William  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

#%  AN  OPPORTUNITY  THAT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  NEGLECTED. 


Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpure  and  s.  d. 
Painting,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  Reprint  of  the  Eq- 
largedEdition,  with  additionalNotes,  and  120 
large  engravings,  many  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully coloured  and  illuminated  with  gold, 
first  published  at  ;^15  15s,  royal  folio, 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  top  edges, 
gilt  GO  0 

Carter's  Ancient  Architecture  of  England, 
illustrated  by  109  large  copper  plate 
engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  2000 
specimens,  Reprint  of  the  Best  Edition, 
with  Indexes,  Illustrative  Notes,  by  John 
Britton,  F.S.A.,  2  vols  in  1,  royal  folio, 
richly  bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  top 
edges  gilt  (first  published  at  £12  12s)       -    40  0 

Marlborough  Gems,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi, 
Gemmarum  Antiquarum  Delectus  et  Praes- 
tantioribus  Desumptua  quse  in  Dactylio- 
thecis  Marlburiensis  Conservantur,  108  full- 
page  engravings,  chiefly  by  Bartolozzi, 
illustrating  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
gems  ever  formed,  2  large  vols,  folio,  richly 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  gilt  top, 
original  price  ;^10     -       .       -       -       -    40  0 

Cuitt's  (George)  Wanderings  and  Pencillings 
AMONGST  Ruins  of  the  Olden  Time,  73 
etchings,  many  brilliant  India  proof  impres- 
sions of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  England  and  Wales,  roy.  folio, 
beautifully  bound  in  the  best  levant  half 
morocco  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub  ;^12  128)    -    35  0 

Roberts. — The  Holy  Land,  after  Lithographs 
by  Louis  Haghe,  from  Original  Drawings 
bj  David  Robert,  R.A.,  with  Historical 
Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly, 
LL.D.,  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
containing  120  full-page  tinted  plates,  imp. 
4to,  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards  (pub  50a)  -    26  0 

Canova  (The  Works  of  Antonio)  in  Sculpture 
AND  Modelling,  142  exquisite  plates 
engraved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses,  with 
Descriptions  from  the  Italian  of  the 
Countess  Albrizzi,  imp.  8vo,  handsomely 
bound  in  half  crimson  morocco,  gilt  top, 
originally  published  at  £Q  12s  -       -       -    20  0 

Switzerland,  its  Scenery  and  its  People  : 
Pictorially  represented  by  300  Pictures  in 
the  Text,  and  67  full-page  Pictures,  of 
which  16  are  in  colours,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Text  based  on  the  German 
of  Dr.  Gsell  Fels,  super-royal  4to,  gilt 
edges  (pub  42$)         .       -       -       -       -    18  0 

Rhine  (The),  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea, 
translated  by  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  from  the 
German  of  Karl  Stieler,  &c,,  with  420 
Illustrations,  super  roy.  4to  (pub  £2  23)  -    16  6 

Hulme  (F.  E.),  Suggestions  in  Floral  Design, 
with  52  full-page  plates  printed  in  gold  and 
colours,  folio,  jjilt  edges  (pub  55s)     -  -110 


Lacroix — Military  and  Religious  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  400  finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  Svo        -       -       -       -     8 ' 

Lacroix — Ditto,  half  roan,  gilt  edges     -       -  93 

Lacroix — Science  and  Literature  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  400  finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  8vo        -       -       -       -     8  0 

Lacroix — Ditto,  half  roan,  gilt  edges     -       -     9  0 

Lacroix — The  Eighteenth  Century  ;  France, 
1700—1789,  with  351  finely  executed 
engravings,  imp.  8vo        -       -       -       -     8  0 

Lacroix — Ditto,  half  roan,  gilt  edges     -       -     9  0 

Lacroix — Manners, Customs  and  Dress  duriog 
the  Middle  Ages,  illustrated  by  15  chromo- 
lithographs, and  upwards  of  400  engrav- 
ings, imp.  8vo,  cloth  sides  and  leather  back 
(pub  3l8  6d)     -       -      -       -       -       .    13  6 

Lacroix — The  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
edited  by  Walter  Armstrong,  M.A.,  illus- 
trated with  12  chromo-lithographs,  and 
upwards  of  400  engravings,  imp.  8vo,  gilt 
top  (pub  21s)  10  6 

Wordsworth  Country,  Through  the,  by 
Professor  Wm.  Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  with  56  etchings  of  Lake 
Scenery  by  Harry  Goodwin,  printed  on 
Japanese  paper,  imp.  8vo  (pub  £2  2s,)       -    10  0 

Art  and  Letters,  edited  by  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  engravings  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  including  many  of 
the  choicest  illustrations  of  "I'Art,"  folio, 
gilt  top  (pub  2l8)  8  0 

Audsley  (W.  and  G.  A.),  Outlines  of  Orna- 
ment IN  ALL  Styles  :  A  Work  of  Reference 
for  the  Architect,  Art  Manufacturer, 
Decorative  Artist,  and  Practical  Painter, 
60  plates,  with  Introductory  Text,  small 
folio  (pub  31s  6d)  8  0 

Thompson — Life  and  Works  of  Jacob 
Thompson  the  Painter,  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  with  steel  plates  and  wood  engrav- 
ings in  the  highest  style  of  art,  large  4to, 
gilt  edges  (pub  31s  6d)      -       -       -       -     7  6 

Tuener  — A  Short  History  of  Art,  by 
Francis  C.  Turner,  B.A.,  with  numerous 
engravings  and  full-page  plates,  400  pp.  8^0 
(pub  125  6d)   5  0 

Delamotte  (P.  H.)  Drawing  Copies,  oblong 

imp.  8vo,  boards  (pub  12$)       -       -       -      3  6 
This  volume  contains  forty-eight  outline  andici  ty-eight  shaded 

plates  of  architecture,  trees, figures,  fragments,  landscapes,  boats, 

and  sea-pieces,  drawn  on  stone  by  Professor  Delamotte. 

Handbook  of  Art  Industries  in  Pottery  and 
the  Precious  ^Metals,  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  220  wood  engravings  and  various 
coloured  plates,  8vo,  gilt  top  (pub  lOa  6d)     2  9 

How  TO  Draw  in  Freehand,  96  Graduated 

Studies  of  Models  (pub  5s)  -      -      -         2  6 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  the  Artistic 
Development  of,  Two  Essays  by  Wm. 
Martin  Conway  Roscoe,  16  plates,  sm.  4to, 
gilt  edges  (pub  5s)       '       '       '       '  2  6 
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